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NOTES  ON  RARE  DYTISCIDAE  (COLEOPTERA] 

IN  NORFOLK 
by  G.  N.  Foster 
20  Angus  Ave.,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire. 

Introduction 

The  Norfolk  Broads  were  the  first  wetland  complex  to  be  comprehensively 
surveyed  for  aquatic  Coleoptera  in  Britain  (Balfour-Browne,  1905).  On  the 
basis  of  a visit  in  1935,  Professor  Balfour-Browne  (1940)  implied  that  the 
rare  water  beetles  associated  with  mowing  marsh  were  likely  to  disappear 
with  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  Phmgmites  communis.  He  also  predicted 
that  Hydroporus  scalesianus  Stephens  was  still  likely  to  be  found  in  other 
sites  in  East  Anglia  and  in  Lincolnshire.  No  records  of  the  rarest  water  beetles 
have  been  published  since  Balfour-Browne' s survey  despite  otherwise  highly 
productive  recent  surveys  (Pope,  1969;  Driscoll,  1978)  until  Palmer's  (1981) 
survey  of  the  Stanford  Training  Area  ponds,  in  one  of  which  H.  scalesianus 
and  Hydiaena  palustiis  Erichson  were  found. 

Surveys  of  wetlands  in  Norfolk  in  September  1977,  September  1978  and 
April  and  June  1981  have  revealed  four  of  the  rarest  British  diving  beetles 
two  of  which  are,  in  Britain,  apparently  now  confined  to  Norfolk. 

The  Beetles 

Bidessus  unistiiatus  (Schrank) 

This  has  always  been  a rare  water  beetle  in  Britain,  known  from  Dorset,  South 
Hants,  Middlesex,  Cambridgeshire,  West  and  East  Norfolk  in  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  and  as  late  as  1947  from  a now  defunct  site  at  Camber, 
East  Sussex.  Balfour-Browne  (1905)  recorded  unistiiatus  widely  in  the  Broads 
area  where  its  relative  abundance  in  different  districts  indicated  a preference 
for  slightly  brackish  water.  C.  E.  Tottenham  took  it  at  Catfield  in  September 
1926  and  two  specimens  were  taken  in  dykes  on  Catfield  Fen  recently,  one 
in  September  1977  by  the  author  and  the  other  in  March  1978  by  Professor 
J.  A.  Owen. 

The  remains  of  unistiiatus  are  common  in  Flandrian  deposits  in  Somerset, 
according  to  Girling  (1976,  1977).  It  existed  only  during  that  part  of  the 
hydrosere  dominated  by  moss  and  sedges  in  eutrophic  pools  in  the  Abbot's 
Way  sample  (Girling,  1976)  and  was  dominant  in  the  Rowland's  Track  sample 
(Girling,  1977)  in  a period  when  the  peat  was  derived  from  developing  fen 
woodland.  The  map  (fig  1)  indicates  a dramatic  eastward  decline  in  this 
species,  not  all  of  which  can  be  explained  either  by  lack  of  collecting  or  by 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  such  a small  beetle  in  netted  debris.  Samples  of 
beetles  from  Dorset,  South  Hants,  Sussex  and  Norfolk  have  been  checked 
for  the  possibility  of  confusion  with  giossepunctatus  Vorbringer,  a closely 
related  species  recently  detected  in  Sweden  (Huggert  and  Nilsson,  1978)  and 
Denmark  (Holmen,  1979). 
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Hydroporus  glabiiusculus  Aube 

Sinclair  (1976)  introduced  this  species  to  the  British  list  on  the  basis  of  its 
occurrence  in  mesotrophic  fens  in  Roxburghshire  and  Selkirkshire.  A specimen 
in  Professor  Balfour-Browne's  collection  from  Askham  Bog,  Yorkshire  dates 
from  1906  and  there  are  several  old,  lowland  records  for  mono  Aube,  some  of 
which  may  relate  to  glabiiusculus.  The  only  modern  record  from  England  is 
for  a mossy  swamp  in  birch  carr  near  to  King's  Lynn,  West  Norfolk.  Two 
female  specimens  were  taken  in  April  1981  and  a return  visit  confirmed 
identification  when  the  species  was  abundant  in  June.  The  site  is  a series  of 
undisturbed  ground-ice  depressions  probably  resulting  from  the  melting  of 
blocks  of  ice  stranded  at  the  edge  of  the  last  (Weichselian)  glacial  advance 
(Sparks,  Williams  and  Bell,  1972);  such  sites  have  been  likened  to  the  much 
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larger  periglacial  pingos.  H.  glabriusculus  is  a rare,  palaearctic  species  classed 
as  a glacial  relict  on  the  southern  edge  of  its  distribution  in  Germany 
(Schaeflein,  1979). 

Hydroporus  scalesianus  Stephens 

R.  Scales  of  Beechamweli,  Swaffham  supplied  two  specimens  of  this  beetle 
to  J.  F Stephens  (1828)  who  named  this  species  in  his  honour.  The  record  was 
not  assigned  to  a vice-county  by  Balfour-Browne  (1940)  but  it  now  seems 
likely  that  Scales  obtained  the  beetles  locally. 

Balfour-Browne's  records  from  1904  to  1906  for  Sutton  Broad  Marsh  and 
Catfield  Fen  in  the  Ant  Valley,  and  for  the  Hoveton  Marshes  in  the  Bure  Valley 
are  the  only  ones  published  for  Britain  in  the  20th  century  until  the  species 
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was  found  in  West  Norfolk  (Palmer,  1981).  There  are  several  unpublished 
records  for  Catfield  Fen  in  the  1920's  and  Mr  D.  Horsfield  (personal  communi- 
cation) has  taken  it  in  County  Durham  in  1979.  In  the  present  survey  it  was 
found  in  the  Broads  area  on  Myhills  Marsh  near  Hickling  Broad,  in  Catfield 
Fen  and  on  Sutton  Broad  Marsh,  and,  in  West  Norfolk,  in  the  Stanford 
Training  Area  and  near  to  King's  Lynn  in  company  with  glabriusculus.  The 
most  consistent  feature  of  these  sites  was  their  relatively  undisturbed  history 
and  protection  from  the  effects  of  modem  agricultural  practice.  The  range 
of  habitats  was,  however,  remarkable:—  deep,  open  water  among  sedge  litter; 
flooded  carpets  of  mosses  [Callieigon  spp.  and  Diepanocladus  aduncus ) in 
mowing  or  tussock  fen;  heavily  shaded,  wet  leaf  litter  either  beneath  remnant 
reed  clumps  surrounded  by  carr  or  in  the  carr  itself  under  alder,  birch,  sallows 
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or  gale  ( Myrica  gale)}  and  finally  in  the  Sphagnum-buch  community  of 
CatfieldFen  (Wheeler,  1978). 

Outwith  Norfolk  there  are  almost  as  many  subfossil  records  as  for 
specimens  found  alive.  Girling  (1976,  1977)  recorded  scalesianus  remains 
from  above  and  below  late  Bronze  Age  trackways  in  Somerset,  Osborne  (1972) 
bom  late  Devensian  and  Flandrian  deposits  in  Shropshire,  and  Buckland  (1979) 
bom  a Bronze  Age  site  in  Yorkshire.  In  Gbling's  studies  the  beetle  was  present 
through  most  of  the  monoliths  taken  from  peat  deposited  during  several 
hydroserai  sequences  including  reedswamp,  eutrophic  fen,  fen  woodland 
raised  bog.  This  agrees  well  with  the  observed  range  of  habitats  in  Norfolk 
and  shows  that  this  species  can  survive  throughout  the  hydrosere. 
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H.  scalesianus  appears  to  be  rare  throughout  its  wide  palaearctic  range  (e.g. 
Schaeflein,  1979)  and  its  association  with  undisturbed,  glacial  kettle  holes 
in  northern  Sweden  has  been  commented  on  by  Nilsson  (1981).  The  key  to 
this  beetle's  survival  in  Britain  appears  to  be  lack  of  disturbance  such  as  has 
been  afforded  by  the  least  easily  drained  wetlands  in  periglacial  hollows  on 
the  edge  of  the  Weichselian  ice  advance  (fig.  3),  throwing  doubt  on  unauth- 
enticated records  for  South  Hants  and  Hertfordshire. 

Agabus  striolatus  Gyllenhal 

J.  L.  Brown  took  this  beetle  on  Homing  Marsh  in  1839  and  it  was  last  reported 
there  in  1855  by  Clark  (1855).  Balfour-Browne  (1950)  indicated  that  the  other 
two  British  records  were  doubtful  and  he  suggested  that  striolatus  had  become 
extinct.  Two  specimens  were  discovered  at  Catfield  Fen  in  September  1977 
since  when  several  coleopterists  have  obtained  specimens  there.  The  habitat 
at  Catfield  is  the  holes  and  shaded  pits  in  the  peat  under  gale.  A search  for 
similar  habitats  has  revealed  two  further  sites  around  Barton  Broad,  two 
sites  on  the  Woodbastwick  Marshes  and  one  in  Myhills  Marsh,  Hickling. 
In  all  cases  the  beetle  was  rare  and  confined  to  carr  and  tree-holes  in  fen 
woodland.  It  could  not,  however,  be  found  in  the  more  muddy,  swamp 
woodland  surrounding  Ranworth  Broad  and  in  Hoveton  Great  Broad  where 
the  characteristic  species  are  Hydioporus  memnonius  Nicolai,  Agabus 
bipustulatus  (L.)  and  Hydiaena  britteni  Joy. 


Figures  5 — 7.  Body  shapes  of  Agabus  species:—  5.  striolatus ; 6.  af finis; 
7.  unguicularis. 
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Figures  8 — 10.  Aedeagi  of  Agabus  species:—  8.  striolatus;  9.  af finis;  10. 
unguiculaiis. 


A.  striolatus  has  clearly  become  well  established  in  Broadland  following  the 
encroachment  of  carr.  It  is  an  active  running  insect  out  of  water  and  it  prefers 
to  crawl  rather  than  swim  when  it  is  submerged.  Exhaustive  flight  tests  have 
failed  although  most  specimens  open  their  elytra  as  a ‘righting  reaction'. 
Six  which  were  dissected  had  vestigial  flight  muscles  and  poorly  sclerotized 
subalar  discs.  The  wings  are  weakly  pigmented  and  are  not  well  developed 
beyond  the  oblongum.  These  features  are  characteristic  of  flightless  and 
'variable'  species  (Jackson,  1956)  and  may  be  taken  to  indicate  at  most  a weak 
capacity  for  flight. 

In  the  field  the  first  specimens  were  almost  mistaken  for  Agabus  affinis 
(Paykull),  just  as  Babington  noted  (1841)  when  the  species  had  first  been 
discovered  in  Britain.  The  resemblance  is  superficial,  both  species  being 
parallel-sided.  A.  affinis  does  not  occur  in  Norfolk  but  the  closely  related,  and 
more  rounded,  A.  unguiculaiis  Thomson  has  been  found  near  to  striolatus 
in  Catfield  Fen.  Their  body  shapes  (figs  5 — 7)  and  aedeagi  (figs  8 — 10)  are 
distinct,  the  aedeagus  of  striolatus  being  cutlass-shaped  with  saw-toothed 
projections  on  its  underside.  The  species  is  unlikely  to  be  mistaken  for  A. 
bipustulatus,  although  it  shares  with  it  the  elongate  form  of  the  secondary 
meshes  of  the  elytral  reticulation. 

A.  striolatus  is  rare  throughout  its  range  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
southern  Sweden  and  Finland,  European  Russia  and  Poland,  the  most  recent 
record  being  for  southern  Germany  (Hebauer,  1975). 
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THE  COLEOPTERA  OF 

SCOLT  HEAD  NATIONAL  NATURE  RESERVE,  NORFOLK 
by  R.  Colin  Welch 

Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology,  Monks  Wood  Experimental  Station, 

Abbotts  Ripton,  Huntingdon,  Cambs. 

Introduction 

The  earliest  published  accounts  of  Coleoptera  recorded  from  Scolt  Head  are 
to  be  found  in  a series  of  “Nature  Notes"  contributed  to  the  Eastern  Evening 
News  by  E.  A.  Ellis  between  1932  and  1935.  In  one  of  these  he  lists  28  species 
collected  between  19  and  21  May  1934  (Ellis,  1934)  including  Anthicus 
instabilis  Schmidt  which  he  remarks  had  not  been  taken  at  Scolt  since  H.  J. 
Thouless  found  it  there  on  11  June  1923.  Ellis  (1935, a)  thought  this  was  the 
first  time  it  had  been  recorded  from  Norfolk  but  E.  A.  Atmore  had  found  it 
near  Kings  Lynn  in  1908  (Edwards,  1909). 

In  1956  Ellis  prepared  a manuscript  list  of  91  species  of  Coeloptera  from 
Scolt  Head  based  on  his  own  records  and  the  collections  of  P.  Brodie  in  1934, 
Miss  R.  M.  Barnes  in  August  1951  and  B.  L.  Sage  in  May  1956.  Sage  (1957) 
later  published  his  captures  which  included  five  species  new  to  Scolt. 
However,  these  and  Brodie's  early  record  of  Demetiias  atiicapillus  (L.),  were 
omitted  by  Ellis  (1960)  from  the  list  of  85  species  in  J.  A.  Steers'  book  of 
Scolt  Head  Island.  Thus  over  a period  of  some  thirty  years  a very  modest  list 
of  Coleoptera  from  Scolt  has  thus  been  built  up  from  casual  records  with  less 
than  30  species  being  recorded  during  any  given  visit.  Indeed  Dr  Ellis  informs 
me  (peis.  comm.)  that  he  “never  made  a practice  of  sweeping  insects,  but 
merely  boxed  things  from  time  to  time  when  studying  the  vegetation" . 

In  early  September  1973 1 spent  a weekend  on  Scolt  followed  by  a week  in 
late  June  1977  during  which  I made  an  intensive  study  of  the  Coleoptera.  I 
paid  a further  brief  visit  to  the  island  on  a cold,  wet  day  in  April  1981.  During 
these  three  visits  I paid  particular  attention  to  the  Staphylinidae  as  only  five 
species  of  this  very  large  family  had  been  recorded  previously,  four  by  Ellis 
and  Bledius  spectabilis  Kr.  noted  by  P.  D.  Evans,  C.  N.  E.  Roscoe  & J.  E. 
Treheme  (1971).  My  colleague  P.  T.  Harding  kindly  gave  me  all  the  Coleoptera 
collected  in  pitfall  traps  during  two  visits  to  Scolt  in  July  and  September  1977. 
Dr  S.  A.  Corbett  and  Dr  W.  A.  Foster  of  Cambridge  University  Zoology 
Department,  who  took  undergraduates  to  Scolt  in  1975  and  1976,  freely  made 
their  collections  and  notebooks  available  for  study. 

Probably  the  most  localised  species  of  Coleoptera  known  to  occur  on 
Scolt  Head  is  Malachius  bamevillei  Puton.  This  conspicuous  metallic  green 
beetle  was  first  recorded  in  Britain  by  H.  J.  Thouless  who  found  several 
specimens  in  Convolvulus  flowers  on  sandhills  at  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  on 
21  June  1899  (Champion,  1905).  He  recorded  it  again  from  a very  restricted 
twenty  yards  long  strip  of  sandhills  at  the  same  locality  on  22  June  1906 
(Thouless,  1907).  There  is  a single  specimen  in  the  C.  E.  Tottenham  collection 
at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  labelled  Hunstanton,  August  1925. 
The  first  published  record  of  this  species  from  Scolt  appears  to  be  that  of  Ellis 
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(1935,b)  who  found  it  on  9 June  1935  and  remarked  that  it  is  “found  nowhere 
in  the  British  Isles  except  at  Hunstanton  and  Scolt  Head".  Ellis  (1936)  recorded 
it  again  the  following  month  when  he  found  “two  of  these  rare  beetles  on 
flowers  of  ragwort  (Senecio  jacobaea ) on  1 July  1935".  It  was  presumably 
well  known  from  Scolt  prior  to  1935.  Perhaps  Thouless  found  it  there  in  the 
early  1920s? 


The  Identity  of  Specimens  in  Museum  Collections 

Although  many  of  Ellis'  earliest  collections  from  Scolt  Head  were  identified 
by  Claude  Morley  (Ellis  & Morley,  1933;  Ellis,  1934)  only  one  specimen  has 
been  found  to  date  in  the  Morley  collection  in  Ipswich  Museum.  This 
corresponds  to  the  only  known  record  of  Harpalus  servus  (L.);  collected  by 
Ellis  on  20  May  1934.  H.  Mendel  has  examined  this  specimen  and  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  a rather  pale  H.  anxius  (Duft.) 

The  only  Scolt  Coleoptera  which  A.  G.  Irwin  has  been  able  to  find 
incorporated  into  the  collections  in  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  are  two 
Malachius  bamevillei.  These  were  the  first  specimens  collected  by  Ellis  on 
9 June  1935  (1935b).  Recently  Irwin  found  a small  cardboard  box  containing 
56  specimens  with  a single  label  in  Ellis'  handwriting  indicating  that  they 
had  been  collected  at  Scolt  Head  on  this  same  date.  Ellis  (1935,b)  refers  to 
29  species  being  observed  and  lists  13  species  which  had  not  been  noted  before 
by  him.  A few  days  later  (1935,c)  he  adds  a further  two  species  collected  on 
9 June  including  Bagous  argillaceus  Gyll.  which  he  recorded  as  new  to  Norfolk. 
Mr  Irwin  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  this  box  of  specimens  but  it  contained 
no  Bagous.  However,  a section,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a single  beetle 
had  been  cut  from  a card  adjacent  to  a specimen  of  Otioihynchus  ovatus  (L. ). 
In  a letter  to  me  dated  18  July  1977  Mr  Ellis  states,  “I  presented  the  one 
specimen  to  an  old  friend  of  mine  (C.  G.  Doughty),  but  on  his  death  I retrieved 
the  specimen  and  placed  it  in  Norwich  Castle  Museum,  where  I imagine  it 
is  still".  This  species  has  not  subsequently  been  found  at  Scolt,  or  elsewhere 
in  Norfolk.  Hopefully  the  specimen  will  eventually  be  found  and  this  matter 
will  be  resolved.  Until  such  time  this  record  must  remain  in  doubt. 

A few  other  inconsistencies  arise  from  the  examination  of  this  collection. 
Two  specimens  of  Cleonus  pigei  (Scop.)  are  presumed  to  refer  to  the  Chromo- 
derus  fasciatus  Mull  ( = affinis  (Schr.))  recorded  by  Ellis  (1935,b).  The  two 
Apion  apricans  Hbst.  are  similarly  thought  to  correspond  with  Ellis'  A. 
rufiiostie  (F.).  The  collection  contains  seven  species  which  do  not  appear  in 
any  of  Ellis'  published  or  manuscript  lists.  Two  of  these,  Dyschirius  politus 
Dei.  and  Cyphon  phiagmiteticola  Nyh.  represent  the  only  known  specimens 
from  Scolt  Head.  The  remaining  species,  Anotylus  sculptuiatus  (Gr.), 
Meligethes  aeneus  (F.)  Atomaiia  atricapilla  Steph.,  Crypticus  quisquillus 
(L.)  and  Chaetocnema  concinna  (Marsh.),  I have  also  collected  during  my 
visits  to  the  Reserve.  The  single  female  Phyllobius  in  the  collection  is  the 
true  arboreal  P.  pyri  (L.)  and  not  P.  vespertinus  (F, ) . This  latter  species,  only 
recently  recognised  in  Britain  following  its  separation  by  Dieckmann  (1979) 
appears  to  be  more  commonly  associated  with  the  herb  layer  and  Dr  M.  G. 
Morris  found  one  specimen  dead  in  the  dunes  in  late  June  1968. 
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It  was  also  possible  to  confirm  the  identity  of  five  species  of  Coleoptera, 
which  have  not  been  recorded  from  Scolt  since  1935.  These  are  Sphaeridium 
scaiabaeoides  (L.),  Cantharis  mstica  L.,  Adonia  vaiiegata  (Goeze),  Phyllobius 
viridiaeris  (Laich.)  and  Miccotrogus  picirostris  (F.). 

I have  examined  all  the  material  in  the  Cambridge  University  Zoology 
Department  collection  attributable  to  Drs  S.  A.  Corbett  & W.  A.  Foster  in  the 
following  species  list. 


The  Status  of  some  Early  Records 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  a further  22  species  are  known  from 
records  dating  from  1951,  or  earlier.  Most  of  these  are  from  the  period  1932-5. 

From  his  experience  of  Morley's  accuracy  of  determination  in  the  1930s, 
H.  Mendel  would  expect  the  record  for  Dyschirius  globosus  (Hbst.),  Amam 
ovata  (F.),  Caidiophoms  asellus  Er.  and  C.  aeruginosus  (01.)  to  be  correct. 
However,  he  has  found  only  a third  of  Morley's  Agonum  piceum  (L.)  to  be 
correctly  identified.  Although  Saprinus  semistiiatus  (Scriba)  may  well  occur 
on  Scolt  early  records  would  have  included  S.  cuspidatus  Ihs.,  a species  not 
recognised  until  much  later.  These  last  two  species  therefore  require  confirm- 
ation. 

The  record  for  Bledius  tiicomis  (Flbst.)  is  based  on  its  inclusion  in  a 
manuscript  list  produced  by  E.  A.  Ellis  in  1956  and  refers  to  a specimen 
collected  by  R.  M.  Barnes  in  August  1951.  A.  G.  Irwin  has  been  unable  to  find 
a specimen  in  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum  collections  and  all  the  more  recent 
specimens  in  the  Cambridge  Zoology  Museum  Collections  have  proved  to  be 
B.  spectabilis  Fr.  During  current  studies  on  the  latter  species  at  Scolt  T.  Wyatt 
has  not  found  any  B.  tiicomis , although  he  has  collected  B.  unicornis  (Germ.) 
from  slightly  higher  ground  just  east  of  the  Reserve  at  Gun  Hill. 

P.  Brodie  recorded  Emobius  mollis  (L. ) in  1934  but  no  further  details  are 
available.  This  species  breeds  in  the  bark  of  various  softwoods.  It  is  possible 
that  it  could  have  been  introduced  with  timber  used  to  build  the  hut  some  ten 
years  earlier,  or  it  might  have  survived  in  driftwood.  There  is,  however,  the 
doubt  that  it  was  a misidentification  of  the  common  Anobium  punctatum 
(Deg.).  Ellis  (1960)  refers  to  this  species  as  boring  into  the  woody  stems  of 
Suaeda,  and,  more  recently,  I have  found  it  in  the  hut  and  boring  into  a drift 
log  on  House  Hills.  Other  unconfirmed  Brodie  records  include  Nebria 
bievicollis  (F.),  Calathus  fuscipes  (Goeze),  Eucloia  dubia  (Scop.),  Antheio- 
phagus  nigricomis  (F.)  and  Cryptocephalus  fulvas  (Goeze).  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  these  records.  If  anything  it  is  suprising  that  the  ubiquitous  N. 
bievicollis  and  C.  fuscipes,  a species  of  dry  open  ground,  and"  sometimes 
abundant  on  coastal  dune  systems,  should  not  have  been  recorded  since.  It 
may  be  that  because  they  are  so  common  they  have  not  been  collected  or 
recorded.  However,  I saw  neither  species  during  my  visits  to  the  island.  Most 
of  these  earliest  records  were  made  during  May  or  early  June  whereas  nearly 
all  the  collecting  of  the  past  decade  has  taken  place  later  in  the  year.  Thus 
E.  dubia,  which  flies  in  May,  would  only  be  present  as  a subterranean  larva 
in  later  months.  The  same  is  true  of  Phyllopeitha  hoiticola  (L.).  Antheio- 
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phagus  species  are  believed  to  be  associated  with  the  nests  of  humble  bees 
and  are  infrequently  captured  as  single  specimens.  Although  recent  records 
by  Dr  S.  A.  Corbett  and  myself  have  proved  to  be  Cryptocephalus  pusillus  F. 
the  presence  of  the  polyphagous  C.  fulvus  is  not  unexpected.  Oithocems 
clavicomis  (L.)  and  Notoxus  monoceios  (L.)  are  unmistakably  distinct,  and 
Enochrus  bicolor  (F.)  is  a species  of  coastal  brackish  waters.  The  remaining 
species,  Harpalus  affinis  (Schr.),  Cryptopleurum  minutum  (F. ),  Aphodius  atei 
(Deg.),  and  Cantharis  livida  L.  are  all  common  and  widely  distributed  species 
whose  occurrance  on  Scolt  could  be  expected. 


The  Present  Fauna 

The  coastal  elements  of  the  coleopterous  fauna  of  Scolt  Head  are  very  well 
represented.  G.B.  Walsh  and  J.  R.  Dibb  (1954)  listed  37  species  of  Coleoptera 
as  characteristically  occurring  in  decaying  seaweed  thrown  up  above  high- 
water  mark.  They  list  a further  37  species  as  occurring  on  salt  marshes.  Of 
these,  26  and  19  species  respectively  have  been  recorded  from  Scolt.  The  latter 
figure  includes  the  six  species  of  costal  Tenebrionidae.  Of  these  only  Phaleria 
cadaverina  (F.)  has  been  found  at  all  commonly  although  all  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits.  Walsh  & Dibb  only  refer  to  the  collecting  of  Hydnobius  and 
Leiodes  species  on  the  leeward  side  of  sand  dunes  on  the  East  Coast  in  October, 
but  do  not  provide  an  equivalent  list  of  typical  dune  species.  Neither  of  these 
genera  have  so  far  been  recorded  at  Scolt  although  the  weevils  Philopedon 
plagiatus  (Schal.)  and  Otiorhynchus  ovatus  (L.)  are  common  throughout  the 
dunes.  Serveral  other  species  typical  of  this  habitat  have  been  recorded  in 
smaller  numbers  but  the  apparent  absence  of  the  large  coastal  weevil  O. 
atioapterus  (Deg.)  is  suprising. 

Pitfall  trapping  has  provided  records  of  24  species  not  otherwise  collected 
on  Scolt  Head.  P.  T.  Harding's  transects  of  traps  at  various  sites  up  the  beach 
produced  many  interesting  records.  Diglotta  meisa  (Hal.)  was  common  in 
traps  at  two  such  sites  and  Phytosus  balticus  Kr.  and  P.  spinifei  Curt., 
although  found  by  hand  searching  on  the  beach,  were  far  more  numerous  in 
the  traps.  Another  subterranean  species  only  recorded  in  this  way  is  Bledius 
fergussoni  Joy. 

There  is  a pond  in  House  Hills  which  tends  to  fill  with  brackish  water 
some  time  after  exceptionally  high  tides  (R.  Chestney,  peis.  comm.).  Apart 
from  a single  Ochthebius  auriculatus  Rey  collected  by  Dr  S.  A.  Corbett  at  this 
locality  in  July  1975  no  other  water  beetles  have  been  previously  recorded 
from  Scolt.  F.  Balfour-Browne  (1958)  regarded  this  species  as  "more  terrestrial 
than  aquatic"  and  believed  most  records  from  brackish  pools  are  "due  to 
accidentally  washing  it  into  the  water"  when  working  with  a net.  It  is  more 
commonly  found  in  tidal  refuse.  During  my  first  two  visits  to  Scolt  this  pond 
was  dry  but  in  April  1981  it  was  full.  Floating  logs  from  the  surrounding 
poplars  felled  in  1978  were  examined  but  no  water  beetles  were  found  clinging 
to  them.  However,  netting  produced  two  female  O.  dilatatus  Steph.,  a species 
of  "stagnent  water,  both  brackish  and  fresh"  (Balfour-Browne,  loc.  cit. ),  and 
one  female  Helophorus  fulgidicollis  Mots.,  which  R.  B.  Angus  (1978)  regards 
as  "an  exclusively  saltmarsh  species,  with  a coastal  distribution".  Balfour- 
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Browne  states  that  he  has  "never  come  across  any  specimen,  except  in 
brackish  water  pools".  The  Enochrus  bicoloi  (F.)  recorded  by  E.  A.  Ellis  in 
August  1951  (M/S  list)  is  also  a species  of  brackish  coastal  waters  (Balfour- 
Browne,  loc.  tit.).  The  only  Dytiscidae  recorded  from  Scolt  is  a single  Hygiotus 
versicolor  (Schal.)  found  dead  in  the  dunes  and  presumably  died  during  a 
migratory  flight.  There  is  a record  in  one  of  Dr  S.  A.  Corbett's  field  notebooks 
of  the  staphylinid  Oxytelus  fulvipes  Er.  collected  at  this  site  on  6 July  1976. 
This  is  a habitat  typical  for  this  species  but  in  the  absence  of  a specimen  I have 
omitted  it  from  the  list. 

Several  species  of  Coccinellidae  are  migratory  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
large  numbers  to  be  washed  ashore  on  the  east  coast.  Although  there  are  no 
published  records  of  this  phenomenon  at  Scolt  Dr  E.  Duffy  (pers.  comm.) 
recalls  seeing  such  an  occurrence  there  in  the  mid  1950s.  Twelve  species  of 
ladybird  have  been  collected  on  Scolt  but  two  of  these  recorded  by  B.  L.  Sage 
(1957)  were  regarded  as  accidentals,  Antis  ocellata  (L.)  associated  with  fir 
trees  and  Coccinella  hieroglyphica  L.  with  Calluna. 

The  scrub  on  House  Hills  is  but  a relict  of  the  early  experimental  tree 
and  shrub  planting  described  by  Carruthers  (1928),  and  supports  a very 
limited  fauna.  Apion  ulicis  (Forst.)  and  Micrambe  vini  (Pz.)  are  specific  to 
Ulex , two  species  of  Phyllobius  have  been  taken  off  Salix  whilst  Anaspis 
maculata  Fourc.  and  Isomira  murina  (L.)  have  been  recorded  from  the  flowers 
of  Tamarix  and  other  shrubs.  Populus  logs  felled  three  years  previous  produced 
only  two  specimens  of  the  subcortical  staphylinid  Dinaraea  aequata  (Er.). 
Apart  from  the  two  Anobiidae  mentioned  earlier  the  only  other  wood-boring 
speciesTound  in  the  plentiful  supply  of  driftwood  is  the  weevil  Pselactus 
spadix  (Hbst.). 

Of  the  following  list  of  290  species  of  Coleoptera  246  have  been  collected 
on  Scolt  Head  within  the  last  decade,  32  species  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  there  since  1935,  and  the  remaining  12  species  were  taken  at  various 
dates  between  1951  and  1969.  Nearly  half  the  species  known  from  Scolt  belong 
to  the  two  families  Carabidae  and  Staphylinidae.  But  there  are  a number  of 
other  coastal  carabids  whose  known  distribution  makes  their  occurrence  at 
Scolt  a possibility.  Among  the  Staphylinidae  the  large  genus  Atheta  is  very 
poorly  represented,  as  is  the  genus  Philonthus.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether 
the  Chrysomelidae  and  Curculionoidea  elements  of  the  fauna  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  the  future.  However,  most  of  the  recent  collecting  has  taken 
place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  My  brief  visit  during  April  resulted  in 
nine  species  being  added  to  the  list  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  someone 
visiting  the  island  during  May  would  have  a better  chance  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Scolt  Head  National  Nature  Reserve. 

In  the  following  list  nomenclature  follows  Kloet  & Hinks,  (1977).  The 
number  T'  next  to  a name  indicates  that  it  has  not  been  recorded  since  I960; 
'2'  against  a name  indicates  that  the  identification  needs  to  be  confirmed. 
Lists  with  full  collecting  details  have  been  deposited  in  the  following 
institutions  : the  Norfolk  Biological  Data  Bank,  Castle  Museum,  Norwich; 
the  Nature  Conservancy  Council's  East  Anglian  Regional  Office.,  Norwich 
and  at  the  Nature  Conservancy  Headquarters  at  Belgrave  Square,  London. 
Copies  are  also  available  direct  from  the  author. 
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Data  from  the  following  collections  are  incorporated  in  the  species 
list:— 

R.  M.  Barnes,  1951,  August. 

R.  S.K.  Barnes,  1980,  mid  June. 

P.  Brodie,  1934. 

S.  A.  Corbett,  1975,  4—12  August;  1976,  12  June,  18—25  July. 

E.  A.  Ellis,  1935,  9 June. 

W.  A.  Foster,  1975,  6 July,  7 — 12  August;  1976,  27  July. 

P.  T.  Harding,  1977,  6—8  July,  3—9  September. 

M.G.  Morris,  1962,  21  June;  1963,  10—11  May;  1968,  14—17  August;  1969, 
28  August;  1971,  15— 17  August. 

R.  C.  Welch,  1973,  7— 9 September;  1977,  27  June— 1 July;  1981,  11  April. 

T.  Wyatt,  1979  & 1980,  various  dates. 
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CARABIDAE 

Leistus  mfescens  (F.) 

Nebria  bievicollis  (F.)  1. 

Notiophilus  aquaticus  (L.) 

N.  substiiatus  Wat. 

Dyschiiius globosus  (Hbst.) 

D.  politus  Dej. 

D.  salinus  Schaum. 

D.  thoiacicus  (Rossi) 

Bioscus  cephalotes  (L. ) 

Tiechus  (s.str.)  obtusus  Er. 

T.  (s.str.)  quadristriatus  (Schr.) 

Bembidion  (Metallina)  lampios  (Hbst.) 

B ( Cillenus)  lateiale  ( Sam . ) 

B.  (Emphanes) normannum  Dej. 

Pogonus chalceus  (Marsh.) 

Pteiostichus  strenuus  (Pz.) 

Calathus  eriatus  Sahib. 

C.  fuscipes  (Goeze)  1. 

C.  melanocephalus  (L.) 

C.  mollis  (Marsh.) 

Synuchus nivalis  (Pz.) 

Agonum  dorsale  (Pont.) 

A.  piceum  (L.)  2. 


Amaia  aenea  (Deg.) 

A.  apiicaria  (Pk.) 

A.  communis  (Pz.) 

A.  convexioi  Steph. 

A.  familiaiis  (Duft.) 

A.  ovata  (F.)  1. 

A.  tibialis  (Pk.) 

Haipalus af finis  (Schr.)  1. 

H.  anxius  (Duft.) 

H.  taidus  (Pz.) 

H.  veinalis  (Duft.) 
Dicheiiotiichus  gustavi  Crotch 
D.  obsoletus  (Dej.) 

Biadycellus  haipalinus  (Serv.) 
Panagaeus  bipustulatus  (F.) 
Demetiias  atiicapillus  (L.) 

D.  monostigma  Sam. 

Diomius lineaiis  (Ol.) 

D.  longiceps  Dej. 

D.  melanocephalus  Dej. 

D.  sigma  (Rossi) 

Metabletus  foveatus  (Fourc.) 

M.  tiuncatellus  (L.) 
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DYTISCIDAE 

Hygiotus  versicolor  (Schal.) 

HYDRPHILIDAE 

Helophorus  fulgidicollis  Mots. 
Sphaeridium  bipustulatum  F. 

S.  scarabaeoides  (L.)  1. 

Cercyon  littoralis  (Gy  11.) 

HISTERIDAE 

Saprinus  aeneus  (F.) 

S.  cuspidatus  Ihs. 

S.  semistriatus  (Scriba)  2. 
Baeckmanniolus maritimus  (Steph.) 

HYDRAENIDAE 

Ochthebius  auriculatus  Rey 

PTILIDAE 

Ptenidium  punctatum  (Gyll.) 

LEIODIDAE 

Agathidium  laevigatum  Er. 
Ptomophagus  subvillosus  (Goeze) 
Sciodrepoides  watsoni  (Spence) 

SILPHIDAE 

Necrodes  littoralis  (L. ) 

Thanatophilus  rugosus  (L. ) 

STAPHYLINIDAE 

Metopsia  retusa  (Steph. ) 

Anthobium  unicolor  (Marsh.) 
Omalium  allardi  Fairm.  &.  Bris. 

O.  laeviusculum  Gyll. 

O.  riparium  Th. 

O.  rugulipenne  Rye 
Bledius  fergussoni  Joy 

B.  germanicus  Wagn. 

B.  spectabilis  Kr. 

B.  tricornis  (Hbst . ) 1,  2. 

Carpelimus  elongatulus  (Er.) 

C.  halophilus  (Kies.)- 
Platystethus  arenarius  (Fourc.) 
Anotylus  maritimus  Th. 

A.  sculpturatus  (Gr.) 

Stenus  aceris  Steph. 

S.  clavicornis  (Scop) 

Sunius propinquus  (Bris.) 

Rugilus  orbiculatus  (Pk.) 

Othius  laeviusculus  Steph. 

O.  myrmecophilus  Kies. 

Leptacinus pusillus  (Steph.) 
Phacophallus parumpunctatus  (Gyll.) 
Gyrohypnus  angustatus  Steph. 

G.  fracticornis  (Muell.) 

Xantholinus  jarrigei  Coif, 

X.  linearis  (Ol.) 

X.  longiventris  Heer 


Megastemum  obscurum  (Marsh.) 
Cryptopleurum  minutum  (F.)  1. 
Enochrus  bicolor  (F.)  1. 


Kissiter minimus  (Aube) 
Carcinops pumilio  (Er.) 
Hister  impressus  F. 


Ochthebius  dilatatus  Steph. 


Catops  chrysomeloides  (Pz.) 
C.  nigricans  (Spence) 

C.  tristis  (Pz.) 

Thanatophilus  sinuatus  (F.) 


Quedius  simplicifrons  Fairm. 

Q.  tristis  (Gr.) 

Sepedophilus marshami  (Steph.) 

S.  mgripennis  (Steph.) 

Tachyporus  chrysomelinus  (L.) 

T.  hypnorum  (F.) 

T.  pusillus  Gr. 

Cypha hanseni  (Palm) 

C.  longicorms  (Pk.) 

Oligota  parva  Kr. 

Diglotta  mersa  (Hal.) 

Phytosus  balticus  Kr. 

P.  spinifer  Curt. 

Myrmecopora  uvida  (Er.) 

Aloconota  (s.str .) gregaria  (Er.) 
Amischa  analis  (Gr. ) 

Ousipalia  caesula  (Er.) 

Dinaraea  aequata  (Er . ) 

D.  angustula  (Gyll.) 

Atheta  (Philhygra)  palustris  (Kies.) 

A.  (Enalodroma) hepatica  (Er.) 

A.  (Lohse  Grps.  Ill  &)  IV)  divisa  (Maerk.) 
A.  (Lohse  Grp.  II)  trinotata  (Kr.) 

A.  (Mocyta)  fungi  (Gr.) 

A.  (Acrotona)  aterrima  (Gr.) 

A.  (Acrotona)  parvula  (Man.) 

A.  (Datomicra) nigra  (Kr.) 

A.  (s.str.) pertyi  (Heer) 
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ST  APHYLINIDAE— CONTINUED: 

A.  (s.str.)  triangulum  (Kr.) 
Philonthus  cephalotes  (Gr.) 

P.  cognatus  Steph.  1. 

P.  varians  (Pk.) 

Cafius  sericeus  (Holme) 

C.  xantholoma  (Gr.) 

Platydracus  stereocorarius  (Ol.) 
Staphylinus  ater  Gr. 

,S.  olens  Muell. 

Cieophilus maxillosus  (L.) 
Heterothops  binotatus  (Gr.) 
Quedius  ahdulus  Jans. 

Q.  humemlis  Steph. 

Q.  molochinus  (Gr.) 

Q.  nigriceps  Kr. 

Q.  picipes  (Man.) 

GEOTRUPIDAE 

Geotrupes  steicomrius  (L.) 

SCARAB  AEIDAE 

Aegialia  aienaria  (F. ) 

Colobopteius  fossor  (L.) 

Aphodius  ater  (Deg. ) 1 . 

CLAM  BID  AE 

Calyptomeius  dubius  (Marsh.) 

SCIRTIDAE 

Cyphon  padi  (L.) 

HETEROCERIDAE 

Heteioceius  fenestratus  (Thnb.) 

H.  flexuosus  Steph. 

ELATERIDAE 

Agrypnus  m minus  (L . ) 

Caidiophoius  asellus  Er.  1 . 
Cidnopus  aeruginosus  (Ol.)  1. 

C.  minutus  (L.)  1. 

CANTHARIDAE 

Canthaiis  livida  L.  1 . 

C.  rustica  Fall.  1. 

DERMESTIDAE 

Dermestes  muiinus  L. 

ANOBIIDAE 

Emobius  mollis  (L.)  1. 

CLERIDAE 

Necrobia  violacea  (L.) 

MELYRIDAE 

Psilothiix  viiididicoeiuleus  (Fourc.) 

NITIDULIDAE 

Meligethes  aeneus  (F. ) 

M.  erythropus  (Marsh.) 
RHIZOPHAGIDAE 
Monotoma  picipes  Hbst. 


Q.  semiobscums  (Marsh.) 

A.  (Dimetiota)  atmmentaria  (Gyll.) 
A.  (Thinobaena)  vestita  (Gr.) 
Halobiecta  algae  (Hardy) 

H.  flavipes  Th. 

Drusilla  canaliculata  (F.) 

Oxypoda  brachyptera  (Steph.) 
O.'umbrata  (Gyll.) 

Tinotus morion  (Gr.) 

Aleochaia  algarum  Fauv. 

A.  bilineata  (L.) 

A.  bipustulata  (L.) 

A.  grisea  Kr. 

A.  languinosa  Gr. 

A.  obscurella  Gr. 

A.  sparsa  Heer 


Aphodius  rufus  (Moll.)  1. 
Phyllopertha horticola  (L.)  1. 
Euchloia dubia  (Scop.)  1. 


Cyphon  phiagmiteticola  Nyh.  1. 

Heterocerus  fossor  Kies. 

H.  maritimus  Guer.-Men. 

Ctenicera  cuprea  (F.) 
Selatosomus incanus  (Gyll.) 
Prosternon  tessellatum  (L.) 
Dalopius  marginatus  (L. ) 

Rhagonycha  fulva  (Scop.) 


Anobium  punctatum  (Deg.) 


Malachius  barnevillei  Puton 

Meligethes nigrescens  Steph. 
Epufaea  aestiva  (L.) 
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CRYPTOPHAGIDAE 

Cryptophagus  rotundatus 
Coombs  & Woodroffe 
Miciambe  vini  (Pz.) 
Antheiophagus  nigricomis  (F.)  1. 
Atomaiia  (Anchiceia)  apicalis  Er. 
A.  (Anchiceia)  atricapilla  Steph. 

PHALACRIDAE 

Phalacius  fimetaiius  (F. ) 

Olibrus  coiticalis  (Pz.) 

COCCINELLIDAE 

Coccidula  iufa  (Hbst.) 

Rhyzobius  lituia  (F.) 

Adonia  vaiiegata  (Goeze)  1. 

Adalia  bipunctata  (L.)  1. 

A.  decempunctata  (L.)  1. 
CoccinellahieroglyphicaL.  1. 

LATHRIDIIDAE 

Stethostethus lardarius  (Deg.) 
Aridius  bifasciatus  Reitt. 

Enicmus  tiansveisus  (Ol.) 
Corticaiia  crenulata  (Gyll.) 

C.  elongata  (Gyll.) 

CISIDAE 

Octotemnus glabiiculus  [ Gyll.)  1 

COLYDIIDAE 

Oithocerus  clavicoinis  L. 

TENEBRIONIDAE 

Phylangibbus  (F.) 

Melanimon  tibialis  (F.) 

Opatrum  sabulosum  (L.) 

Phaleria  cadaveiina  (F.) 

SCRAPTIIDAE 

Anaspis  maculata  Fourc. 

MORDELLIDAE 

Mordellistena pumila  (Gyll.) 

ANTHICIDAE 

Notoxus monoceios  (L.)  1. 
Anthicus  floralis  (L.) 

CHRYSOMELIDAE 

Oulema  melanopa  (L.) 
Ciyptocephalus  fulvus  Goeze  1 . 

C.  pusillus  F. 

Gastiophysa  polygoni  (L.) 
Phaedon  amomciae  (L.) 
Sermylassa  halensis  (L.) 
Longitarsus  jacobaeae  (Wat.) 

I.  luiidus  (Scop.) 

APIONIDAE 

Apion  (Peiapion)  limonii  Kirby 
A.  (Exapion)  ulicis  (Forst.) 

A.  (Eiythiapion)  miniatum  Germ. 


Atomaiia  (Anchiceia)  fuscata 
(Schoen.) 

A.  (Anchiceia) nitidula  (Marsh.) 
A.  (s.sti.)  fimetaiii  (F.) 

A.  (s.sti.)  fuscicollis  Man. 

A.  (s.str.)  linearis  Steph. 

Stilbus  testaceus  (Pz.) 


Coccinella  septempunctata  L. 

C.  undecimpunctata  L. 

Harmonia  qua'dripunctata  (Pontp.) 
Propylea  quattuoidecimpunctata  (L) 
Anatis  ocellata  (L.)  1. 

Thea  vigintiduopunctata  (L.) 

Corticaiia punctulata  Marsh. 
Corticarina  fuscula  (Gyll. ) 

C.  truncatella  (Man.) 

Cortinicara gibbosa  (Hbst. ) 


Crypticus  quisquihus  (L. ) 
Cylindionotus pallidus  (Curt.) 
Isomiia  murina  (L. ) 

Cteniopus  sulphureus  (L.) 


Anthicus  instabilis  Schmidt 


Longitarsus melanocephalus  (Deg.) 
Chaetocnema  concinna  (Marsh.) 
Sphaeioderma  testaceum  (F.) 
Psylliodes marcida  (111.) 

Cassida  flaveola  Thunb. 

C.  viridis  L. 

C.  vittata  de  Vill. 


Apion  (s.str.)  pisi  (F.) 

A.  (Eutrichapion)  loti  Kirby 
A.  (Protapion)  apiicans  Hbst.  1. 
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Apionidae— continued: 

A.  (Ceratapion)  caiduoium  Kirby 
A.  (Pirapion)  immune  Kirby 

CURCULIONDAE 

Otioihynchus  ovatus  (L.) 
Phyllobius pyii  (L.) 

P.  vespeitinus  (F.) 

P.  roboretanus  Gred. 

P.  viridiaeris  (Laich)  1. 
Polydrusus  chrysomela  (Ol. ) 
Philopedon  plagiatus  (Schal.) 
Sitona  giiseus  (F.) 

S.  hispidulus  (F.) 

S.  lineatus  (L.) 


A.  (Protapion)  dichioum  Bedel 


Cleonus pigei  (Scop. ) 1 . 

Bagous  (s.str.)  aigillaceus  Gyll.  2. 
Pselactus  spadix  (Hbst.) 

Tychius  flavicollis  Steph. 

T.  stephensi  Gyll. 

Miccotiogus  picirostris  (F.)  1. 
Mecinus  ciiculatus  (Marsh.) 

M.  collaris  Germ. 

M.  pyiastei  (Hbst.) 
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POTAMOPYRGUS  JENKINSI  (SMITH)  INFECTED  WITH 
CERCARIAE 

by  R.  J.  Driscoll 
Science  Museum,  South  Kensington 

The  prosobranch  mollusc  Potamopyrgus  jenkinsi  (Smith)  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  more  brackish  dykes  that  drain  the  reclaimed  marshes  in  Broadland. 
Unlike  most  other  prosobranchs,  which  are  hosts  to  a wide  range  of  tre- 
matode  (fluke)  parasites,  P.  jenkinsi  was  thought  to  be  immune.  Fretter  and 
Graham  (Fretter,  V.  and  Graham,  A.,  1962.  British  prosobranch  molluscs , 
their  functional  anatomy  and  ecology.  London,  Ray  Society.),  in  their 
comprehensive  list  of  parasites,  recorded  nearly  30  species  of  trematode  from 
Hydrobia  ulvae  (Pennant)  and  Hydrobia  ventrosa  agg.,  P.  jenkinsi’ s closest 
relatives  in  the  British  Isles,  but  none  from  P.  jenkinsi. 

On  29  September  1974  a few  specimens  of  P.  jenkinsi  were  collected  from 
a brackish  dyke  (Grid  Ref.  T.G.  467043)  in  Chedgrave  Marshes  ("Halvergate 
Island")  during  a survey  of  aquatic  invertebrates  living  in  Broadland  dykes. 
One  of  the  specimens  had  several  monostome  cercariae  encysted  on  its  shell 
and  operculum.  The  encysted  cercariae  looked  like  tiny  blister  pearls  on  the 
shell.  This  may  be  the  first  record  of  trematode  parasites  in  P.  jenkinsi  (T. 
Warwick  personal  communication).  Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to 
identify  the  cercariae  with  the  facilities  available. 

In  1975  the  dyke  was  resampled  and  over  80  specimens  of  P.  jenkinsi 
were  collected  and  examined.  However,  none  of  these  specimens  were  found 
to  be  parasitised. 
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ROADSIDE  CONSERVATION  IN  NORFOLK 
by  Alec  Bull 

Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  Norfolk 

Abstract 

The  need  for  a Conservation  scheme  for  roadside  verges  in  Norfolk  is  dis- 
cussed. Organisational  problems  are  considered,  with  reference  to  the  wide 
spectmm  of  voluntary  helpers  used.  While  the  collation  of  species  lists  for  all 
conservation  verges  has  been  encouraged,  special  study  verges  have  also  been 
set  up,  to  see  what  changes  are  taking  place  as  a result  of  management 
modifications.  Two  special  study  verges  are  examined  in  depth,  soil  type 
indicators  are  considered,  as  a method  of  evaluating  verges  on  differing  soils. 
A list  of  the  main  conservation  verges  indicated. 

Introduction 

During  the  autumn  of  1971  the  committee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists'  Society  decided  that  something  ought  to  be  done  toward  the 
conservation  of  roadside  verges  as  in  neighbouring  counties.  A meeting  was 
sought  with  a local  officer  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  who  promised 
help,  and  put  forward  a number  of  ideas  which  were  put  into  practice. 

Organisation 

The  first  task  was  to  circulate  all  possible  interested  parties,  asking  for  help 
in  identifying  verges  of  conservation  interest.  This  was  at  a time  when  verges 
were  being  mown  at  least  three  times  each  season.  Today,  the  problem  is 
one  of  insufficient  mowing  allowing  the  coarser  grasses  to  become  rampant, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  choicer  herb  species. 

Appeals  for  help  were  put  in  the  Society's  newsletter,  and  sent  to  all 
local  natural  history  societies  in  the  county.  Approaches  were  made  to  other 
sympathetic  organisations,  such  as  the  Norfolk  Federation  of  Women's 
Institutes,  and  the  Norfolk  Beekeeper's  Association.  As  spring  approached, 
a letter  asking  for  help  was  placed  in  the  ' 'Eastern  Daily  Press" . 

During  the  first  season,  99  cards  were  filled  in,  though  many  of  these 
were  restricted  to  a grid  reference,  and  the  suggestion  that  one  or  two  un- 
common species  grew  there.  This  proved  to  be  a good  beginning.  Much  of 
the  work  of  making  the  full  species  lists  fell  on  relatively  few  botanists,  but 
most  of  the  cards  do  have  species  lists  at  the  present  time. 

The  greatest  number  of  volunteer  helpers  came  from  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Naturalists'  Society,  but  the  hardest  work  of  all  was  done  by  a 
member  of  the  W.I.  who  joined  the  Society  at  a later  date.  This  was  Mrs  Ruth 
Hadman  of  Bedingham,  who,  virtually  single  handed,  travelled  every  roadside 
in  the  triangle  Beccles/Harleston/Poringland,  and  sent  in  species  lists  for 
65  lengths  of  verge,  which  is  approximately  25%  of  all  those  received.  As 
the  boulder  clay  in  that  area  contains  many  of  the  best  verges,  her  contribution 
cannot  be  over  emphasised. 
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Throughout  the  scheme,  help  or  encouragement  have  always  been 
forthcoming,  from  all  the  county's  leading  botanists,  and  it  would  be  invidious 
to  pick  out  anyone  in  particular,  other  than  Mrs  Hadman.  Much  helpful 
advice  came  from  Dr  J.  M.  Way  of  Monks  Wood,  including  a lecture  to  the 
Society  on  the  complex  problem  of  verge  conservation  over  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

During  the  summer  of  1973,  Mr  T.  B.  Terry  of  Norfolk  Education 
Committee,  arranged  three  short  courses  under  the  heading  ‘Looking  at 
Conservation',  in  which  a teacher  and  two  pupils  from  senior  schools  through- 
out the  county  took  part.  The  three  courses  looked  at  verges  near  Wells  Field 
Study  Centre,  Wymondham  College  and  the  Shernbome  Centre,  resulting 
in  three  excellent  species  lists,  and  two  of  the  verges  being  put  on  the  conser- 
vation list. 

During  the  same  season,  a short  talk  was  given  to  Norfolk  Environmental 
Studies  Group,  meeting  at  Brisley  School,  followed  by  a field  meeting  on  the 
verge  opposite  Homingtoft  Wood. 

1973  also  brought  the  Norfolk  Naturalist's  Trust  into  the  scheme  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  shape  of  Peter  Stevens,  the  then  Conservation  Officer,  who 
took  over  responsibility  for  negotiating  with  the  county  Highways  Dept, 
and  local  District  surveyors. 

It  was  intended  from  the  outset  that  all  the  conservation  verges  would 
be  marked  on  the  ground  with  posts.  Of  those  negotiated  during  the  first 
season,  only  two  actually  had  the  posts  erected,  and  on  at  least  one  of  these, 
they  are  still  there.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  all  conservation  verges  will  be 
so  marked,  and  managed  according  to  prescription,  but  the  two  originals  are 
the  sum  total  of  success  so  far.  Two  verges  notified  in  another  district,  were 
not  only  unmarked,  they  were  totally  unmanaged  for  several  years  there  after, 
with  the  result  that  one  with  Goldenrod  (Solidago  virgauiea)  growing  on  it, 
quickly  reverted  to  100%  Bracken  and  is  now  worthless.  A good  verge  in  a 
third  district  was  promptly  sprayed  by  a local  farmer  and  ruined. 

After  the  first  two  seasons,  fewer  sites  were  notified  per  year,  but 
were  generally  accompanied  by  species  lists.  At  the  time  of  writing,  some 
of  the  first  years  verges  are  still  not  listed,  partly  because  they  were  West 
Norfolk  Hoary  Mullein  (Veibascum  pulvemlentum)  sites.  This  is  a plant  of 
disturbed  soil,  often  appearing  for  a few  years  beside  new  roadworks,  then 
disappearing  again  as  a more  permanent  sward  takes  over. 

Results 

During  the  10  years  of  the  survey  260  sites  have  been  notified  as  being  of 
interest  and  most  of  these  are  accompanied  by  species  lists.  Of  these  50  have 
been  selected  as  being  worthy  of  management  at  the  present  time. 

A result  of  the  scheme  has  been  to  show  that  the  verge  flora  in  Norfolk 
is  less  rich  than  in  some  other  counties  notably  Suffolk.  In  that  county  many 
of  the  best  verges  have  a short  herb-rich  sward,  sometimes  with  locally  or 
nationally  rare  plants.  These  include  the  Spanish  and  Striated  Catchfly 
(Silene  otites  and  S.  conica),  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  atlanticum),  Wild 
Liquorice  (Astiagulus  glycophyllos),  Yellow  Vetchling  (Lathyrus  aphaca)  and 
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Man  Orchis  (Aceias  anthiopomoiphum).  By  contrast,  apart  from  the  boulder 
clay  triangle  previously  mentioned,  large  areas  of  the  county  can  only  be 
described  as  'mediocre'.  For  instance,  North  Walsham  and  District  Towns- 
women's Guild  have  helped  throughout  the  scheme  but  have  been  unable 
to  find  a single  outstanding  verge  in  the  whole  of  their  area,  and  the  same  is 
true  for  most  of  north-east  Norfolk.  In  Breckland  there  are  a few  outstanding 
verges,  notably  one  at  Barton  Bendish  with  170  plants  recorded.  In  central 
and  north-west  Norfolk  the  pattern  is  similar  with  just  a few  good  verges  on 
the  chalk  and  clay. 

During  the  survey  special  study  verges  were  set  up  to  monitor  possible 
changes  in  verge  vegetation  due  to  alterations  in  management  and  the  possible 
effects  of  salt  spray  during  the  winter  months.  Fixed  plots  have  been  studied 
for  5 years  with  the  species  being  recorded  annually.  The  most  significant 
results  so  far  obtained  have  beeen  from  Mrs  Hadman  who  studied  plots  on  2 
different  classes  of  road  during  the  period  1977 — 81  inclusive.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  Bridge  Road,  Bedingham,  a minor  road  at  G.R.  TM282934.  The  plot  is 
36  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and  with  a 3 foot  bank  down  to  the  road.  Mowing 
dates  are  as  follows: 

1977  Bank  only  June  1st,  bank  and  9 feet  of  top  on  July  22nd. 

1978.  Bank  only  May  22nd  and  July  5th,  whole  verge  cut  July  24th. 

1979.  Bank  and  9 feet  cut  June  13th  and  again  in  August. 

1980.  Bank  only  cut  on  May  27th  and  July  8th. 

1981.  One  third  of  verge  cut,  August  26th. 

In  the  appropriate  species  lists  below,  a few  arable  annuals  have  been  omitted, 
as  it  was  felt  they  could  not  be  considered  significant,  bearing  in  mind  that 
they  would  be  short  lived  in  a close  sward,  and  might  cloud  certain  aspects 
of  the  study. 


Grasses 

Agropyron  repens 
Agrostis  stolonifera 

A.  tenuis 

Alopecurus  pratensis 
Arrhenatherum  elatius 
Bromus  mollis 

B.  sterilis 

Dactylis  glomerata 
Festuca  ovina 
F.  pratensis 
F.  rubra 
Holcus  lanatus 
Lolium  perenne 
Pnleum  nodosum 
Poa  pratensis 
P.  trivialis 
Trisetum  flavescens 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Note  that  Alopecurus  pratensis  disappeared  after  the  first  year,  possibly  as  a 
result  of  early  mowing,  and  Agrostis  stolonifera  made  it's  appearance  in  1980— 
notoriously,  one  of  the  hardier  grasses.  Likewise,  Bromus  sterilis  appeared 
in  the  final  year.  Though  an  annual,  this  grass  has  recently  sprung  to  promin- 
ence in  the  farming  press,  as  a noxious  arable  weed  very  difficult  to  control. 
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Broad  leaved  herbs. 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Achillea  millefolium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Agrimonia  eupatoria 

X 

X 

Alliaria  petiolata 

X 

X 

Artemisia  vulgaris 

X 

Centaurea  nigra 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cerastium  holostioides 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Convolvulous  arvensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chaerophyllum  temulentum 

X 

X 

Crepis  capillaris 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Galium  aparine 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Geranium  pyrenaicum 

X 

Heracleum  sphondylium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lamium  album 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lapsana  communis 

X 

X 

Lathyrus  pratensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Linaria  vulgaris 

X 

X 

X 

Leontodon  autumnalis 

X 

Medicago  lupulina 

X 

X 

Plantago  lanceolata 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Potentilla  reptans 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ranunculus  acris 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  bulbosus 

X 

Rumex  acetosa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  ob  tusifolius 

X 

Stellaria  graminea 

X 

X 

X 

S.  holostea 

X 

X 

Taraxacum  ssp 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Torilis  japonica 

X 

X 

X 

Trifolium  campestre 

X 

T.  pratense 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

T.  repens 

X 

Urtica  dioica 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Veronica  chamaedrys 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Vicia  hirsuta 

X 

X 

X 

V.  sativa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V.  sepium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

36  species  recorded,  other  than  arable  annuals.  Of  these,  6 recorded  in  first 
and  second  years  only,  so  may  be  assumed  to  be  decreasing.  Only  3 species 
recorded  in  final  two  years,  and  not  recorded  in  first  or  second.  Two  of  these, 
Artemisia  vulgaris  and  Rumex  obtusifolius,  are  salt  tolerant  species,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  road  is  ever  salted. 

Verge  two  is  beside  the  B1332  at  Ditchingham.  TM325923.  The  plot 
measures  36  feet  each  way,  including  a steep  six  foot  bank  up  to  the  hedge. 
Arable  annuals  again  omitted,  and  also  four  species  of  shrub  ‘ex  hedge' . 
Mowing  dates  are  as  follows: 

1977.  'February'.  June  6th,  one  third.  July  26th  3A.  'September'  Whole  verge 
cut  by  farmer. 

1978.  12  feet  from  road  cut  on  June  1st  and  July  10th. 

1979.  Whole  verge  except  bank  cut,  June  13th.  6 feet  cut  again,  July  13th. 

1980.  June  10th,  3 feet  cut.  Early  August,  6 feet  cut. 

1981.  May  21st,  6 feet  cut.  Whole  verge  cut  on  June  26th  and  July  16th. 
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Grasses 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Agropyron  repens 

X 

Agrostis  canina 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Arrhenatherum  elatius 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cynosurus  cristatus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dactylis  glomerata 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Festuca  arundinacea 

X 

Festuca  rubra 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Holcus  lanatus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lolium  perenne 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Phleum  nodosum 

X 

P.  pratense 

X 

X 

Poa  trivialis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Seven  species  recorded  in  the  first  year.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
rigorous  mowing  preventing  them  reaching  a recognisable  stage.  Note  that 
one  of  the  7,  Phleum  nodosum  failed  to  reappear  subsequently.  This  is  not 
such  an  agressive  species  as  Arrhenatherum  elatius,  which  missed  the  first 
year. 


Bioad  Leaved  Herbs 
Achillea  millefolium 
Beilis  perennis 
Centaurea  nigra 
Cerastium  holostioides 
Cirsium  arvense 
Crepis  capillaris 
Daucus  carota 
Galium  aparaine 
Geranium  dissectum 
Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Glechome  hederacea 
Heracleum  sphondylium 
Lapsana  communis 
Leontodon  autumnalis 
Medicago  lupulina 
Plantago  lanceolata 
Polygonum  aviculare 
Potentilla  reptans 
Prunella  vulgaris 
Ranunculs  acris 
R.  repens 

Rumex  obtusifolius 
Senecio  jacobaea 
Trifolium  campestre 
T.  pratense 
T.  repens 
Urtica  dioica 
Vicia  hirsuta 
V.  sativa 


1977  1978  1979  1980  1981 


Using  the  same  criteria  as  for  the  Bedingham  verge,  29  species  were 
recorded.  Of  these,  7 were  only  recorded  in  the  first  two  years,  and  7 were 
only  recorded  in  the  latter  3 years.  Of  the  latter  group,  Beilis  peiennis, 
Glechoma  hederacea,  Cirsium  arvense,  and  Polygonum  aviculare  could  all  be 
regarded  as  salt  tolerant  species. 
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This  verge  receives  salt  spray  every  winter,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the 
greater  changes  in  the  flora,  it  might  seem  that  road  salting  can  not  only  have 
a profound  effect  on  plant  life,  but,  where  the  mowing  is  kept  to  an  acceptable 
level,  it  probably  does  more  harm  than  mowing.  At  the  same  time,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  cut  in  both  June  AND  July?  June  and  September  would  be  much 
better  for  the  plants,  and  would  leave  the  verges  much  tidier  for  the  winter. 


What  constitutes  a good  verge? 

To  make  this  paper  a meaningful  exercise,  a series  of  criteria  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  reader  to  'diagnose'  verges  with  conservation  potential.  Verges 
in  Norfolk  are  likely  to  fall  into  three  basic  categories,  considered  briefly 
below. 


Relict  woodland  flora 

Woodlands  occur  on  all  soil  types,  and  a woodland  flora  may  persist  long 
after  the  woodland  has  been  felled,  under  suitable  hedgerow  conditions.  This 
is  particularly  true  on  heavy  land,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Hazel 
(Cory lus  avellana)  may  denote  old  woodland  boundaries. 

The  commoner  woodland  species  to  be  met  with  on  roadsides  are  Dogs 
Mercury  (Mercurialis  peiennis),  Bluebells  ( Endymion  non-scriptus)  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Early  Purple  Orchis  (Orchis  mascula).  Wood  Anemone 
(Anemone  nemorosa)  and  Moschatel  (Adoxa  moschatellina)  are  seldom  found 
far  from  heavy  shade,  while  the  grasses  included  in  the  woodland  list  are 
Slender  False  Brome  (Brachypodium  sylvaticum),  Drooping  Brome  (Bromus 
ramosus)  and  Wood  Melick  (Melica  uniflora)  all  dependent  on  at  least  a 
pseudo  woodland  habitat. 


Sandy  Acid  habitats 

These  can  range  from  poor  light  land  with  Bracken  (Pteridium  aquilinum, 
Sheep  Sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella ) and  with  Com  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum 
segetum)  in  bare  patches,  to  nice  heathland  types  with  Bell  Heather  (Erica 
cinerea),  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  and  Foxgloves  (Digitahs  purpurea),  but  with  a 
relatively  small  species  list,  and  with  Festuca  and  Agrostis  species  the 
dominant  grasses. 


Boulder  Clay/Chalk 

It  is  convenient  to  place  these  together,  as  the  best  clay  verges  have  a high 
ph  and  a good  list  of  calcicoles.  Some  species  may  be  confined  to  Clay  such  as 
Sulphur  Clover  and,  in  East  Anglia  at  least,  Dyers  Greenweed  (Genista 
tinctoria).  Others,  such  as  Purple  Milkvetch  (Astragalus  danicus)  and 
Horseshoe  Vetch  (Hippocrepis  comosa)  are  strictly  chalk  plants,  while 
Rockrose  (Helianthemum  chamaecistus)  and  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus)  are  found  on  both,  as  are  the  grasses  used  as  indicators,  the  Oats 
(Helicto trichon  ssp)  and  Quake  Grass  (Briza  media). 
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The  following  have  been  used  throughout  the  list  of  verges,  as  indicator 
species,  shown  as  a number  in  the  appropriate  column. 

WOODLAND  SANDY  ACID  BOULDER  CLAY /CHALK 

Adoxa  moschatellina  Calluna  vulgaris  Anacamptis  pyiamidalis 

Anemone  nemoiosa  Chrysanthemum  segetum  Anthyllus  vulneraria 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum  Digitalis  purpurea  Astragalus  danicus 

Bromus  ramosus  Erica  cinerea  Briza  media 

Circaea  lutetiana  fasione  mon  tana  Carex  flacca 

Hypericum  hirsutum  Pteridium  aquilinum  Clematis  vitalba 

Metica  uniflora  Rumex aceto sella  Centaurea  scabiosa 

Endymion  non-scriptus  7 species  Clinopodium  vulgare 

Crepis  biennis 
Filipendula  vulgaris 
Galium  mollugo 
Genista  tinctoria 
Hehanthemum  chamaecistus 
Helictotrichon  pratense 
H.  pubescens 
Hippocrepis  comosa 
Inula  conyza 
Linum  catharticum 
Ononis  spinosa 
Ophrys  apifera 
Origanum  vulgare 
Picris  hieracioides 
Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Primula  veris 
Rhamnus  catharticus 
Scabiosa  columbaria 
Senecio  erucifolius 
Sison  amomum 
Thelycranea  sanguinea 
Thymus  pulegoides 
Trifolium  ochroleucon 
Verbascum  nigrum 
32  species 

The  above  lists  are  arbitrary,  and  based  largely  on  personal  experience. 
The  higher  the  numbers  given  in  the  indicators  columns,  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  verge,  e.g.  Woodland  2 (Perhaps  Bromus  ramosus  and  Mercurialis 
perennis)  Acid  1 (Pteridium  aquilinum)  clay /chalk  15,  will  be  a very  good 
verge  with  15  species  from  the  third  list  growing  thereon. 

The  rare  species  column  will  include  plants  which  are  at  least,  un- 
common in  Norfolk,  and  will  include  one  or  two  of  the  indicators,  such  as 
Hippocrepis  comosa.  If  a species  is  mentioned  once  under  this  heading,  every 
occurrence  thereafter  is  also  mentioned.  This  will  include  a few  plants,  such 
as  Cowslip  (Primula  veris)  which  is  a declining  species.  At  one  stage,  so  few 
records  of  it  had  been  received  that  a special  request  for  Cowslip  verges  was 
circulated. 

The  list  below  is  of  verges  which  have  been  put  on  the  conservation  list 
and  is  intended  as  a permanent  record  of  some  of  the  best  Norfolk  roadsides 
known  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  of  this  century. 


Galeobdolon  luteum 
Mercurialis  perennis 
Orchis  mascula 
Sanicula  europaea 
12  species 
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No. 

GRID  REFERENCE  PARISH 

VEGETATION  TYPE 
Acid  Woodland  Clay/chalk 

27 

TF7 14324 

Shemborne 

31 

TG149171 

Swannington 

3 

2 

36 

TF724058 — 
738064 

Barton  fiendish 

1 

14 

38 

42 

TF728074 — 
745084 
TG378255 — 
382257 

Barton  Bendish 
Stalham 

1 

13 

43 

TM270979 — 
268990 

Brooke 

4 7 

49 

TM257968 — 
255985 

Shotesham 

6 

52 

54 

TF943217 — 
943220 
TF944184 

Brisley 

Beetley 

1 

57 

TF950239 — 
958242 

Gateley 

3 4 

64 

TG175184 — 
179186 

Felthorpe 

1 

71 

TL842842 — 
856832 

Thetford 

1 

73 

74 

TG065987 — 
073987 
TF976433 

Morley  St.  Peter 
Stiffkey 

4 

77 

82 

83 

TM284908 — 
263914 
TF727356 — 
729351 
TF739329 — 
747308 

Bedingham 
Peddars  Way 
Peddars  Way 

1 

92 

TM436946 — 
439949 

Toft  Monks 

1 

4 2 

96 

97 

TM285873 — 
295873 
TM308976 

Denton 

Seething 

4 

100 

TM715399 — 
728395 

Ringstead 

1 

113 

TM284872 — 
284874 

Denton 

5 7 

114 

115 

TM336925 — 
337927 
TM275999 

Ditchingham 

Howe 

1 2 
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No.  UNCOMMON  SPECIES 


REMARKS 


27 

Helleboms  foetidus,  Thalictrum  minus 
Veibascum  pulverulentum 

All  roads  leading  to  village. 

31 

Calamintha  adscendens,  Inula  conyza, 
Epipactis  hellebohne,  Listeia  ovata. 

All  roads  from  cross-roads. 

36 

Nepeta  cataria,  Arabis  hiisuta, 
Medicago  falcata,  Biomus  ineimis. 

173  species  recorded. 

38 

Nepeta  cataria,  Poa  compiessa, 
Poterium  sanguisoiba. 
Sambucus  ebulus 

43 

Excellent  verge. 

49 

Sison  amomum 

52 

Vicia  lutea 

54 

Melampyrum  cristatum,  Campanula  trachelium. 

57 

Galium  cruciata,  Melampyrum  pratense 

64 

Solidago  virgaurea 

Now  all  Bracken. 

71 

Poterium  sanguisorba 

73 

Galium  cruciata 

74 

Scrophularia  vernalis 

British  'Locus  classicus'. 

77 

Trifolium  ochroleucon  abundant 

82 

Helianthemum  chamaecistus, 
Poterium  sanguisorba. 

83 

Filipendula  vulgaris,  Sedum  telephium. 

92 

Daphne  laureola,  Luzula  pilosa, 
Melampyrum  pratense,  Melica  uniflora. 

96 

Carduus  crispus,  Melica  uniflora. 

97 

Sambucus  ebulus 

100 

Filipendula  vulgaris,  Cirsium  acaule 

113 

Adoxa  moschatellina,  Bromus  ramosus 
Carduus  crispus,  Hypericum  hirsutum, 
Mycelis  muralis,  Ranunculus  auricomus 
Sison  amomum. 

114 

Saxifraga  granulata 

Abundant. 

115 

Polystichum  setiferum 

About  50  Plants. 
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No.  GRID  REFERENCE  PARISH 


123 

TM288886 — 
289889 

Denton 

125 

TM253889 — 
258881 

Alburgh 

129 

TM252859 — 

Wortwell/ 

278863 

Alburgh 

135 

TM360924 — 
362923 

Ellingham 

137 

TM217928— 

207921 

Morningthorpe 

139 

TM 182976- 
187974 

F lor  don 

143 

TF764423 — 
763437 

Titchwell 

144 

TG181079 — 
197058 

Colney  Lane 

146 

TF932188 — 
933187 

Mileham 

155 

TG033177— 

032119 

Mattishall 

156 

TF985283 — 
987282 

Stibbard 

159 

TL788996— 

795997 

Foulden 

163 

TM258888 — 
266898 

Denton 

172 

TM336927 — 
333948 

Thwaite 

175 

TM248873 — 
248867 

Redenhall 

180 

TGI  17306- 
131322 

Saxthorpe 

192 

TM263977 — 
271966 

Shotesham 

216 

TG208387 

Felbrigg 

219 

TL879833 

Thetford 

223 

TGI  15336 

Edgefield 

224 

TG186374 

Sustead 

VEGETATION  TYPE 
Acid  Woodland  Clay/chalk 

7 
6 
5 

1 4 

1 5 

1 

1 1 

5 

8 


8 

5 

3 

2 2 2 

1 4 

1 2 

2 1 
1 
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No.  UNCOMMON  SPECIES 


REMARKS 


1 23  Genista  tinctoiia 

125  Prim ula  veiis,  Sison  am omum . 

129  Anacamptis  pyiamidalis,  Sison  amomum. 

135  Paientucellia  viscosa,  Sison  amomum. 

137  Galium  cruciata,  Geranium  pratense. 

139  Ophrys  apifeia,  Primula  veris 

143  Carlina  vulgaris,  Minuartia  hybrida. 

144  Geranium  rotundifolium, 

Trifolium  striatum,  T.  medium, 

Verbascum  pulverulentum, 

Lupinus  arboreus. 

146  Poterium  sanguisorba,  The  latter  rare  in  W.  Norfolk. 

Trifolium  ochroleucon. 

155  Crepis  biennis  Abundant. 

156  Equisetum  hyemale  Only  Norfolk  site. 

159  Arabis  hirsu ta,  Medicago  falcata, 

Medicago  minima,  Minuartia  hybrida 
Poterium  sanguisorba,  Trifolium  scabrum 
Centaureum  erythraea. 

163  Anacamptis pyramidalis,  Primula  veris. 

172  Anacamptis  pyramidalis 

175  Trifolium  ochroleucon  Very  abundant. 

180  Centaurium  erythraea,  Galium  cruciata, 

Geranium  columbinum, 

Polygala  vulgaris 
Reboulia  haemisphaerica 

192  Trifolium  fragiferum 

216  Galium  cruciata,  Saxifraga  granulata,  All  abundant. 

Sedum  telephium,  Thalictrum  minus. 

219  Veronica  praecox,  V.  triphyllos. 

223  Excellent  heath  flora. 

224  Orchis  mascula,  Phyllitis  scolopendrium . 
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No.  GRID  REFERENCE  PARISH  VEGETATION  TYPE 

Acid  Woodland  Clay/chalk 


231 

TL767957 — 

Cranwich 

1 

9 

775951 

232 

TL784065 

Drymere 

1 

5 

233 

TL892906 

East  Wretham 

5 

236 

TL768941 

Cranwich 

1 

9 

259 

Thetford 
(golf  course) 

The  Future 

The  preceding  part  of  the  paper  has  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  identify 
verges  of  conservation  value.  So  far,  the  next  stage  of  providing  suitable 
management  regimes  for  these  verges  has  proved  much  more  difficult.  In 
fact  it  may  be  felt  by  those  who  helped  that  there  is  very  little  to  show  for  their 
work,  especially  when  compared  with  Suffolk,  which  has  more  than  80 
marked  verges  managed  in  an  agreed  way  annually.  The  Suffolk  organiser 
is  a retired  gentleman  who  spends  a large  part  of  each  summer  liasing  with  the 
local  authorities,  the  adjacent  farmers  and  the  general  public.  Ideally  a similar 
person  should  be  found  for  Norfolk,  as  this  would  relieve  the  Trusts  officers 
from  work  they  have  little  time  for  with  their  other  commitments.  If  any 
retired  person  would  like  to  spend  their  summers  looking  after  verges,  a 
useful  niche  would  surely  be  found  for  him  — or  her!  Especially  so,  when 
bearing  in  mind  the  worrying  trend  of  farmers  pulling  out  roadside  hedges  and 
ploughing  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  thus  destroying  the  verge  altogether.  The 
road  safety  lobby  has  attacked  verge  conservation  schemes  as  being  hazardous 
on  country  roads  — what  can  be  more  so  than  a crop  of  wheat  ending  only 
inches  from  the  tarmac? 

Conclusion 

Those  who  have  helped  are  acknowleged  elsewhere  in  this  paper  and  they 
can  feel  justifiably  pleased  with  what  they  have  achieved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  effort  involved  will  lead  eventually  to  some  measure  of  sympathetic 
management  for  a proportion  of  the  roadside  verges  in  the  county. 
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No.  UNCOMMON  SPECIES 


REMARKS 


231  Helianthemum  chamaecistus, 

Hippocrepis  comosa,  Silene  conica, 

Medicago  falcata,  M x vaiia 

232  AstiaguJus  danicus,  Filipendula  vulgaris 

233  Ciepis  biennis,  Medicago  minima, 

Tiifolium  scabrum,  Viola  hirta, 

Vulpia  ambigua. 

236  Arabis  hiisuta,  Astragalus  danicus, 

Helianthemum  chamaecistus, 

Phleum  phleoides. 

259  Breck  flora. 
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NEW  NORFOLK  PLANTS 
by  E.  L.  Swann 

282  Wootton  Road,  Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk 

Owing  to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  printing  and  publication  the  plans  for  second 
edition  of  the  Flora  of  Norfolk  have  had  to  be  shelved  but  the  following  is 
an  account  of  new  plants  found  since  the  last  edition  appeared  in  1968  and 
the  subsequent  Supplement  in  1975. 

Names  of  those  recorders  whose  initials  only  appear  in  the  text  are  given 
below  and  the  writer  is  grateful  for  all  their  help  and  cooperation  so  freely 
given. 


AC 

— A.  Copping 

FR 

— F.  Rose 

ACW 

— A.  C.  Wilson 

JAN 

— J.  A.  Newbould 

ALB 

— A.  L.  Bull 

KHB 

— K.H.  Bull 

CEH 

— C.E.  Hubbard 

MJW 

— M.  J.  Wigginton 

DMc 

— D.  McClintock 

PGL 

— P.  G.  Lawson 

EAE 

— E.  A.  Ellis 

PWL 

— P.  W.  Lambley 

ELS 

— E.  L.  Swann 

RPL 

— R.  P.  Libbey 

ETD 

— E.  T.  Daniels 

VML 

— Miss  V.  M.  Leather 

Other  abbreviations: 

Comm.  — Communicated  by 
Conf . — confirmed  by 
Det.  — determined  by 

The  two  figures  which  follow  the  vice-county  refer  to  the  10  km  square  and 
nomenclature  is  based  on  Dandy's  List  of  British  Vascular  Plants  (1958)  with 
subsequent  emendations. 


Census  today 

Natives 

1084 

1975 

1078 

Denizens 

18 

18 

Colonists 

73 

73 

Naturalised  aliens 

85 

63 

Established  aliens 

95 

94 

Casuals 

344 

316 

Doubtful  status 

13 

13 

Hybrids 

127 

113 

1839 

1768 

Matteuccia  struthiopteris  (L. ) Tod.  Ostrich  Fern 

Casual.  West:  62,  Dersingham  Fen,  large  colony  amongst  birch  in  damp  fen, 
1978,  B.  Spinks  det.  RPL,  conf.  A.  C.  Jermy. 

Dryopteris  carthusiana  x D.  dilatata 
(D.  xdeweveri  (Jansen)  Jansen  & Wachter 
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A rare  hybrid  between  the  Narrow  Buckler  and  the  Broad  Buckler  fern.  East: 
31,  Homing  Fen,  alder  carr  with  both  parents,  1977,  RPL  & ELS,  conf.  A.  C. 
Jermy  & Miss  M.  Gibby;  42,  Horsey,  in  submaritime  fen,  1979,  British  Fem 
Society. 

Viola  arvensis  x V.  tricolor 

A rare  hybrid  between  the  Field  and  the  Wild  Pansy.  East:  10,  Colney,  with 
both  parents,  1977,  ETD 

Hypericum  inodorum  Miller  Tall  St  John's  Wort. 

Status  doubtful  but  perhaps  a casual  although  well-established.  East:  13, 
Saxthorpe,  conifer  plantation,  1976,  B.  Brewster  conf . ELS. 

Atriplex  longipes  Drejer  subsp.  longipes 

Status  doubtful  but  most  probably  native  and  hitherto  overlooked.  See  A. 
longipes  Drejer,  a new  Norfolk  species,  R.  P.  Libbey  inN&NNS  Trans.,  vol. 
24,  75-77,  1977.  Not  found  near  the  sea  along  the  drift-line  but  occurs  in 
brackish  dykes  and  often  associated  with  reeds.  Although  recorded  from 
Heacham  in  her  paper  on  Atriplex  in  Britain  Miss  E.  M.  Jones  did  not  reach 
any  firm  conclusion  and  she  considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  variants  of  the 
A.  prostrata  complex  (Watsonia,  10,  233-251,  1957).  The  tme  species  is  un- 
common and  hybridises  readily  with  A.  prostrata.  West:  52,  Terrington  Marsh, 
P.M.  Taschereau,  the  referee  for  the  genus,  RPL  8k  ELS;  63,  Heacham,  RPL 
conf.  PMT;  74,  Brancaster,  1976,  RPL,  "only  the  second  confirmed  report  of 
this  species  in  Britain"  (l.c.)  the  first  being  Taschereau's  find  at  Kirkcudbright. 

A.  longipesxA.  prostrata  Boucher  ex  DC.,  subsp.  prostrata.  A widespread 
and  abundant  hybrid;  equally  abundant  in  Scandinavia.  Its  frequency  suggests 
that  A.  longipes  has  been  with  us  for  a long  time,  has  become  rare  in  a pure 
state,  and  has  introgressed  with  the  ubiquitous  A.  prostrata  complex.  West: 
52,  Terrington  Marsh,  1977,  PMT,  RPL  & ELS,  with  both  parents; 84, 
Burnham  Overy  Staithe,  dykeside  with  Phragmites-Scirpus  association;  74, 
Brancaster,  brackish  dyke  with  Phragmites,  PMT,  RPL  8k  ELS.  East:  31, 
Horning,  reed  bed  of  fen  carr,  1978,  RPL  & ELS. 

A.  littoralis  xA.  prostrata 

This  hybrid  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain  was  first  found  by  Taschereau  along 
the  drift-line  on  Wolferton  beach  in  1976.  It  is  fertile  and  has  been  grown 
successfully  at  Manchester  and  King's  Lynn.  West:  63,  Wolferton,  1976, 
PMT  & RPL;  84,  Burnham  Deepdale,  PMT  8k  RPL. 

Rosa  caninaxR.  rubiginosa 
(R.  xlatens  W.— Dod) 

A rare  hybrid  between  the  Dog  Rose  and  the  Sweet  Briar.  West:  71,  E.  Walton, 
1976,  Mrs  B.  Burt  det.  R.  Melville. 

R.  micranthaxR.  rubiginosa 

(R.  dubia  W.— Dod,  non  Wibel;  R.  micrantha  f.  trichostyla  R.  Kell.) 

A very  rare  hybrid  between  the  Small  Sweet  Briar  and  Sweet  Briar. 

West:  04,  Morston,  roadside  bank,  1979,  RPL  8k  ELS  det.  R.  Melville 

R.  agrestis  Savi  Small-leaved  Sweet  Briar. 

See  “Two  new  roses  for  Norfolk"  (Swann  inN&NNS  Trans.,  25,  315,  1979) 
East:  Eaton,  near  and  in  front  of  chalk  pit,  Eaton,  1977,  ETD  conf.  R.  Melville. 
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R.  agiestis  xR.  canina 

The  second  of  the  two  new  roses  (l.c. ). 

In  December  1975  a large  population  taken  to  be  R.  rubiginosa  agg.;  was 
discovered  near  the  Eaton  chalk  pit  by  M.  }.  Wigginton  and  material  sent  to 
R.  Melville  was  determined  as  this  hybrid.  Neither  the  finder  nor  the  Rev. 
G.  Graham  who  visted  the  site  in  August  1976  found  anything  that  could  be 
R.  agiestis  and  this  parent  remained  undetected  until  July  1977.  There  are 
no  former  records  and  Dr  Melville  does  not  list  it  in  his  account  of  the  genus  in 
Hybridization  and  the  Flora  of  the  British  Isles  (Stace,  1975).  Wolley-Dod 
does  not  include  it  in  British  Roses  (J.  Bot.,  1910,  1911). 

East  20,  Donkey  lane,  Eaton,  1975,  MJW. 

Cotoneaster  divaiicata  Rehd.  & Wikson  Rockspray. 

Alien  shrub.  Garden-escape. 

West:  94,  Wighton,  rail  embankment,  five  or  six  plants,  Mr  & Mrs  K.  A. 
Beckett. 

C.  hoiizontalis  Decaisne  Rockspray. 

Alien  shrub.  Garden-escape. 

East:  14,  Sheringham  station,  slag  heap,  1975,  KHB;  22,  Felmingham,  parapet 
of  rail  bridge,  1979,  ETD. 

Oenothera  biennis  x O.  erythrosepala 
(O.  lamarckiana  De  Vries) 

A fertile  hybrid.  Garden-escape. 

East:  39,  Loddon,  abundant  in  a cornfield,  1965,  PGL  conf.  C.  A.  Stace,-  in 
1978  it  had  spread  to  the  roadside  bank,  RPL  & ELS. 

O.  stricta  Ledeb.  ex  Link  Evening  Primrose. 

Casual.  Garden-escape. 

East:  23,  Sidestrand,  disused  railway.  ETD  &R.  M.  Leaney. 

Hedera  helix  var.  hibemica  Kirchen  Irish  Ivy. 

Possibly  a sport  of  the  common  ivy  with  luscious  waxy  foliage,  long  petioles 
and  luxuriant  growth.  Garden-escape. 

West:  62,  noted  at  Sundial  Cottage,  N.  Wootton,  since  1925,  CPP;  Castle 
Rising,  abundant  on  churchyard  wall  and  nearby  hedge,  1979,  ELS  conf.  Miss 
Alison  Rutherford.  83,  Barmer  Churchyard,  RPL  & ELS. 

Polygonum  pensylvanicum  L.  Pinkweed  (Amer. ) . 

Alien.  Garden-escape. 

West:  91,  Beetley  pit,  1975,  RPL. 

P.  polystachyum  Wall  ex  Meisn. 

Nat.  alien.  A Himalayan  species  and  garden-escape. 

West:  00,  Reymerston,  1965,  ALB. 

East:  02,  Twyford,  abundant  in  churchyard,  1979,  ETD;  30,  Strumpshaw, 
ETD. 

Myosotis  secunda  A.  Murr.  Water  Forget-me-not. 

(M.  repens  auct.) 

Although  there  is  an  old  record  by  A.  Bennett  in  1924  "among  the  reeds  and 
rushes  bordering  Filby  Broad  and  Flegg  Burgh"  which  presumably  was  the 
basis  for  the  only  Norfolk  record  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Atlas  of  the  British 
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Flora  but  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition.  The  present  record  therefore 
reinstates  it. 

East:  03,  Briston,  in  a wet  meadow  amongst  rushes,  BSBI  Exc.,  1981 

Senecio  squalidus  x S.  viscosus 
(S.  xlondinensis  Lousley) 

A rare  hybrid  between  the  Oxford  Ragwort  and  Stinking  Groundsel. 

West:  63,  Snettisham,  pathside  to  Heacham,  1979,  ELS. 

Cirsium  dissectum  x C.  palustre 
(Cxfoisteri  (Sm.)  Loudon) 

A rare  hybrid  between  the  Meadow  and  the  Marsh  Thistle. 

East:  23,  Southrepps  Common,  1975,  FR  & PWL. 

Hieracium  vagum  Jord.  Hawkweed. 

Native.  Woods  and  hedgerows. 

West:  61,  Bawsey  Road,  King's  Lynn,  1981,  RPL;  94,  Wells-next-the-Sea, 
1979,  RPL,  its  first  record. 

Elodea  nuttallii  (Planchon)  St  John 

Nat.  alien.  Ponds,  streams  and  ditches.  Not  previously  recorded  for  Norfolk 
but  must  be  expected  to  spread  as  it  tolerates  more  eu trophic  conditions.  Has 
been  called  the  Esthwaite  Waterweed  erroneously  but  that  species  is  Hydrilla 
verticillata. 

West:  60,  R.  Wissey  at  Hilgay  and  nearby  New  Cut,  1979,  Dr  J.  M.  Lock. 

East:  30,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  ditch,  1980,  ETD;  30,  Wheatfen  Broad,  1980, 
J.  Hodgson  comm.  EAE. 

Potamogeton  acutifoliusxP.  friesii 
(P.  x pseudofriesii  Dandy  St  Taylor) 

This  hybrid  new  to  the  British  Isles  was  found  in  a ditch  near  Buckenham 
Ferry,  E30,  with  both  parents  by  Miss  D.  A.  Cadbury  in  1952;  holotype  in 
Herb.  Mus.  Brit.,  paratype  in  Herb.  Kew;  see  Dandy  in  Plant  Notes , BSBI 
Proc.,  3,  49,  1958. 

funcus  ambiguus  Guss. 

Recently  distinguished  from  J.  bufonius.  Recorded  for  both  East  and  West 
Norfolk  by  T.  A.  Cope  St  C.  A.  Stace,  Watsonia,  12,  1 13-128,  1978. 

West:  63,  Snettisham,  damp  track  in  dunes,  1978,  RPL. 

Dactylorchis  incamata  (L.)  Vermeul.,  subsp.  coccinea  (Pugsl.)  H.-Harr.f. 
Small  plants  of  the  Meadow  Orchid  with  crimson-red  flowers.  Not  as  frequent 
as  the  subsp.  pulchella  (Druce)  H.-Harr.  f.  which  has  magenta  or  purple 
flowers. 

West:  74,  Holme-next-the-Sea  dune  slacks,  1968,  ELS. 

East:  24,  Cromer,  1980,  JAN. 

Agropyron  repens  x Hordeum  secalinum 
( x Agrohordeum  langei  (K.  Richt.)  Camus  ex  A.  Camus) 

A very  rare  hybrid  and  only  the  second  record  for  the  British  Isles. 

West:  81  Gt  Dunham,  roadside  bank,  1972,  CEH. 

Festuca  heterophylla  Lam.  Various-leaved  Fescue. 

Est.  alien.  Wood  margin. 

East:  08,  Roydon  near  Diss,  1978,  AC. 
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F.  arundinacea  x Lolium  peienne 
(Festulolium  holmbeigii  (Huds.)  P.  Foum.) 

A rare  hybrid  between  the  Tall  Fescue  and  Perennial  Rye-Grass. 

East:  20,  Harford  tip,  1972,  AC  & PGL  det.  CEH. 

Puccinellia  distans  x P.  rupestris 

A very  rare  hybrid  between  the  Reflexed  Salt-Marsh-Grass  and  Stiff  Salt-Marsh- 
Grass. 

East:  40,  Norton  Subcourse,  1975,  RPL,  with  both  parents,  conf.  Stace  who 
described  it  as  the  first  cytologically  confirmed  Puccinellia  hybrid  in  Britain 
(C.  M.  Barker  &C.  A.  Stace,  Watsonia,  12,  391,  1979. 

Casuals 

The  following  species  are  introduced  by  various  agencies  such  as  bird-seed 
mixtures  or  are  garden-escapes,  uncertain  in  place  or  persistence.  Some  may 
be  or  will  eventually  become  naturalised  but  the  time  factor  will  determine 
this.  The  addition  of  the  capital  "H"  after  the  species  signifies  garden-escapes 
or  throw-outs. 

Lunaiia  iediviva  L.  H Honesty. 

Has  narrowly  elliptical  rather  than  broadly  elliptical  fruits. 

East:  31,  Wroxham,  1978,  JAN. 

Sisymbrium  volgense  Bieb.  ex  E.  Foum. 

East:  20,  Caistor  St.  Edmunds,  roadside  bank,  1978,  PGL  det.  and  conf.  A C. 
Leslie  and  E.  J.  Clement. 

Tamarix gallica  L.  H Tamarisk. 

East:  10,  Wymondham,  disused  pit,  1979,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 
ArenariabalearicaL.  H Balearic  Pearlwort. 

East:  23,  Sidestrand,  churchyard  wall,  1980,  ETD;  24,  Overstrand  on  a wall, 
1977,  EAE  comm.  PWL,  its  first  record. 

Poitulaca  oleiacea  L.  H Purslane. 

Apparently  an  impurity  in  a packet  of  P.  grandi flora  W.  J.  Hook.,  the  usual 
garden  plant. 

West:  89,  Ickburgh,  Mrs  P.  Whitby,  1977,  comm.  ELS  det.  Wisley;  91,  Beetley 
pit,  1980,  RPL  & ELS. 

Phytolacca  americana  L.  H Pokeweed. 

East:  20,  Thorpe  St  Andrew,  riverside,  1977,EAE,  first  record;  20,  Harford  tip, 
1980,  ETD;  30,  Thurton,  1979,  garden  weed,  EAE. 

Sidalcea  sp.  H 

Material  sent  to  E.  J.  Clement  who  suggested  it  could  well  be  S.  oregana  (Nutt, 
ex  Torr.  & Gray)  A.  Gray  subsp.  spicata  (Regel)  C.  L.  Hitch.,  but  further  work 
is  necessary. 

West:  79,  Weeting,  road  verge,  1978,  Dr  & Mrs  J.  W.  Wells. 

Lavatera  olbia  L.  H 

West:  74,  far  side  of  car  park,  Holme-next-the-Sea,  FI.  Europaea  excursion. 
East:  20,  waste  ground  near  Harford  Bridges,  1975,  ETD  & ELS  conf.  ELS. 
Oxalis  debilis  Knuth  H 

East:  08,  Bressingham,  weed  in  Messrs  Bloom's  nursery,  Mr  & Mrs  K.  A. 
Heckett  det.  RPL. 
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Ailanthus  altissima  H Tree  of  Heaven. 

(Mill.)  Swingle 

East:  20,  Norwich  cemetery,  regenerating  naturally,  1979,  ETD. 

Onobrychis  caput-galli  (L.)  L. 

East:  01,  E.  Tuddenham,  garden  weed,  1979,  ALB. 

Vicia  tenuifolia  Roth 

West:  99,  E.  Wretham,  1979,  ALB,  many  seedlings  and  therefore  may  become 
a naturalised  alien  eventually. 

Sedum  spectabile  Borbas  H Stonecrop. 

East:  10,  Wymondham,  disused  pit,  1979,  ETD,  RPL  &ELS. 

Ribes  sanguined  Pursh  H Flowering  Currant. 

East:  20,  Earlham,  "inawild  situation",  1976,  ETD. 

Scandix  stellata  Banks  & Solander 

East:  29,  Shotesham,  in  a chicken  run,  Mrs  D.  Hedges,  1980,  det.  E.  J. 
Clement. 

Convolvulus  tricolor  L.  H Trailing  Convolvulus. 

East:  32,  Honing  tip,  1979,  ETD. 

Nicoriana  longifloia  Cav.  H Tobacco  Plant. 

West:  62,  Sandringham,  waste  ground  near  car  park,  1978,  ELS;  84,  Burnham 
Overy  Town  tip,  1978,  RPL  & ELS. 

Verbascum  pyramidatum  Bieb.  H Mullein. 

East:  20,  Harford  tip,  1979,  ETD  conf.  ELS. 

Campanula  lariloba  D . C . H 

(C.  grandis  Fisch.  & Meyer 

East:  10,  Colney,  hedgerow,  1979,  ETD;  20,  Carrow  Abbey,  1979,  ETD. 
Centaurea  montana  L.  H Mountain  Knapweed. 

East:  01,  Elsing,  1979,  PWL;  20,  Swainsthorpe  in  rough  grass,  1977,  ETD. 

C.  dealbata  L.  H 

East:  33,  Mundesley  cliffs,  1973,  ETD. 

Crepis  nicaeensis  Balb.  French  Hawk's-beard. 

East:  20,  Norwich,  Hewett  School  playing  field,  1979,  ETD. 

Endymion  hispanicus  (Mill.)  H Spanish  Bluebell. 

Chouard 

East:  04,  Salthouse  Heath,  1980,  ETD  & PGL;  31,  Ranworth,  JAN. 
Irissibirica  L.  H Siberian  Iris. 

West:  79,  Cranwich,  shallow  roadside  dyke,  1974,  VML. 

Crocus  tomasinianus  Herbert  H Crocus. 

Nat.  alien.  Regenerating  freely. 

East:  20,  Earlham  burial  ground,  1981,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 

It  is  tempting  here  to  add  two  further  new  plants  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
on  two  scores:  one,  they  have  both  been  intentionally  planted  and,  two,  they 
have  not  increased  by  natural  regeneration.  These  are  the  European  White  Elm 
(Ulmus  laevis  Pallas)  which  we  (RPL  & ELS)  found  in  a copse  near  Red  Lodge 
Farm,  Cockley  Cley  in  1978  during  our  survey  of  Norfolk  elms.  Det.  by  Dr. 
R.  Melville  this  species  has  pedicels  as  long  as  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  are 
ciliate  and  pendulous. 
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The  other  is  a Central  European  species  of  willow  (Salix  elaeagnos  Scop.,  S. 
incana  Schrank)  planted  perhaps  by  the  Norfolk  County  Council  in  a dry  dyke 
near  the  Gaywood  River  along  the  bypass  at  Bawsey  and  also  along  the 
Hardwick  road  stretch.  Det.  by  R.  C.  L.  Howitt  it  has  the  appearance  of  the 
purple  willow  (S.  purpurea  L.)  but  the  leaves  are  lanate  beneath  when  mature 
and  the  ovaries  are  glabrous. 

Bryophytes 

Hepatics 

Leiocolea  turbinate  (Raddi)  Buch 
Rare  in  calcareous  places. 

West:  94,  Cockthorpe  Common,  1981,  RPL  & ELS. 

East:  11,  Alderford  Common,  on  exposed  chalk  bank,  1974,  ELS. 
Chiloscyphus  polyanthus  (L.)  Corda 
Rare  in  fens. 

East:  32,  Sutton  Broad,  1979,  RPL  & ELS. 

Mosses 

Nomenclature  follows  The  Moss  Flora  of  Britain  e)  Ireland  by  Dr  A.  J.  E. 
Smith  (Cambs.  Univ.  Press,  1978)  which  will  be  the  standard  work  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Fissidens  viridulus  (Sm.)  Wahlenb.,  var.  tenuifolius  (Boul.)  A.  J.  E.  Smith 
Rare  on  chalk  detritus  in  shade. 

West:  72,  Congham,  1976,  RPL;  88,  St  Helen's  Well,  Santon,  1973,  RPL  & 
ELS,  its  first  record. 

Bryum  flaccidum  Brid. 

Close  to  B.  capillare  but  has  filamentous  gemmae  in  the  leaf  axils  and 
decurrent  leaves.  Frequent  as  an  epiphyte  on  tree  trunks  and  branches 
particularly  elder. 

West:  in  squares  64,  70,  71,  91,  93,  99. 

East:  00,  Kimberley,  1981,  RPL  & ELS;  12,  Hercules  Wood,  Blickling,  1980, 
RPL  a ELS. 

B.  gemmiferum  Wilcz.  & Dem. 

Rare.  Riversides  and  gravel  pits. 

West:  62,  Sugar  Fen,  sandy  river  bank,  1968,  J.  G.  Duckett. 

East:  01,  Pockthorpe  near  Lyng,  1968,  H.  L.  K.  Whitehouse. 

B.  gemmilucens  De  Not. 

Rare.  Arable  field. 

East:  01,  Pockthorpe,  1968,  HLKW. 

B.  dunense  Smith  & Whitehouse 
Rare.  Sand  dunes. 

West:  74,  Brancaster,  1950,  T.  Laflin  det.  HLKW. 

Amblystegium  humile  (P.  Beauv.)  Crundwell 
Rare:  Tree  bases  by  streams  and  damp  grassland. 

West:  99,  Thompson  Common,  1979,  RPL  & ELS;  03,  Swanton  Novers  Gt 
Wood,  1978,  RPL  a ELS. 

East:  11,  Costessey  Marsh,  1979  ALB  conf.  ELS;  30,  Wheatfen,  1953,  Brit. 
Bryol.  Soc. 
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THE  DYKE  VEGETATION  AT  OBY  AND  THURNE: 

A COMPARISON  OF  LATE  19th  CENTURY 
AND  RECENT  RECORDS 
by  R.  Driscoll 

Science  Museum,  South  Kensington,  London  SW 7 5BD 

Introduction 

Between  1972  and  1975  the  Nature  Conservancy  (later  the  Nature  Conservancy 
Council)  commissioned  several  surveys  of  the  aquatic  vegetation  of  the  dykes 
draining  the  reclaimed  marshes  in  Broadland.  As  a result  of  these  surveys  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  status  and  distribution  of  aquatic  plants  living  in 
dykes  throughout  much  of  Broadland  became  available  for  the  first  time 
(Driscoll  1975a).  The  results  confirmed  the  importance  of  dykes  as  habitats 
for  a wide  range  of  aquatic  plants  (George  1977).  In  addition  it  became  possible 
to  compare  the  dyke  floras  of  different  parts  of  Broadland,  in  terms  of  diversity 
and  species  composition,  and  to  investigate  the  effects  on  the  dyke  flora  of 
differences  in  land  use,  dyke  management  regime,  salinity  and  other  factors 
that  could  affect  the  aquatic  vegetation  (Driscoll  and  Jackson  1979). 

The  results  of  these  surveys  are  already  providing  a baseline  against  which 
changes  in  the  dyke  flora  that  arise  as  a result  of  changes  in  land  use  or 
drainage  can  be  monitored.  It  was  hoped  that  if  sufficient  earlier  plant  records 
could  be  traced  then  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  past  could  also 
be  assessed.  Unfortunately,  despite  Broadland' s reputation  as  an  area  of 
outstanding  biological  interest,  a search  of  published  and  unpublished  records 
and  herbarium  material  yielded  very  few  records  of  plants  from  dykes.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Monmouthshire  Levels  where  Max  Wade  traced 
approximately  1600  records  of  89  species  of  aquatic  plant  living  in  dykes. 
These  enabled  him  to  plot  the  distribution  of  each  species  in  22  parishes 
over  the  period  1840—1975  (Wade  1979). 

The  marshes  at  Oby  and  Thurne  were  the  only  areas  in  Broadland  for 
which  sufficient  records  had  been  collected  over  a limited  period  of  time  to 
permit  meaningful  comparisons  to  be  made  with  the  1972— 75  results.  The 
records,  which  date  horn  the  late  19th  century,  were  taken  from  the  notebooks 
and  herbarium  of  Edith  Davie. 

Edith  Davie's  records 

Miss  Edith  Davie  was  an  amateur  botanist  who  recorded  and  collected 
plants  mainly  in  east  Norfolk,  but  also  from  a few  other  localities  in  Great 
Britain,  between  1876  and  1935.  She  lived  for  part  of  her  life  at  Oby  Rectory 
and  during  her  early  years  of  botanical  recording  concentrated  on  the  parishes 
of  Ashby  with  Oby  and  Thurne.  Within  this  area  she  recognised  four  localities, 
namely:  Ashby,  Oby,  Thurne  and  Dubeck  Thurne.  Between  1878  and  1889 
Davie  recorded  approximately  380  species  of  plant  from  the  two  parishes, 
including  a number  of  aquatic  species  that  lived  in  dykes. 
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The  Natural  History  Department  at  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  (NWH) 
acquired  Miss  Davie's  herbarium  and  two  notebooks  in  1939,  presumably 
soon  after  her  death  (Museum  Accession  No.  108.939). 

One  notebook  contains  a checklist  of  plants  recorded  from  the  parishes 
of  Ashby  with  Oby  and  Thume.  Only  a few  of  the  entries  have  precise  local- 
ities. eg.  “H.  vulgaris  L.  Mares-tail  Oby",  and  only  one  has  a date.  The  other 
notebook  contains  records  of  plants  found  by  Davie  and  her  associates  during 
the  period  1878 — 1913  with  a few  records  for  1934  and  1935.  Most  of  the 
entries  include  locality,  habitat  and  date,  eg.  "June  19th  1883.  Oby.  Oenanthe 
phellandrium  ditch  Oby  Marsh."  Many  of  the  records  are  supported  by 
specimens  in  Davie's  herbarium. 

All  three  sources  of  records  were  searched  as  each  contains  records  that 
are  not  found  in  the  other  two.  Using  Davie's  notes  on  habitat,  where  they 
existed,  and  the  known  habitat  preferences  of  plants  it  was  possible  to  compile 
lists  of  species  that  grew  or  probably  grew  in  dykes  at  Oby  and  Thume  when 
Davie  was  active.  These  lists  could  be  compared  with  equivalent  lists  from 
the  1972— 75  surveys  (TABLE  1). 

Oby  and  Thume 

The  parishes  of  Ashby  with  Oby  (GR  63/4114)  and  Thume  (GR  63/4116)  lie 
next  to  each  other  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Bure  near  its  junction  with 
the  River  Thume.  Like  many  parishes  in  Broadland  they  include  both  low 
lying  marshland  and  land  at  a higher  elevation.  The  marshes,  which  generally 
lie  below  sea  level,  are  surrounded  by  embankments  and  drained  by  networks 
of  dykes  and  associated  pumps  which  empty  into  the  river.  Although  the  date 
the  marshes  were  reclaimed  is  not  known,  the  derelict  windpump  at  Oby, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Broadland,  was  built  in  1753  (Smith  1978). 

Land  use  and  drainage 

In  the  late  19th  century  the  marshes  at  Oby  and  Thume  were  probably  used 
exclusively  for  grazing  or  hay.  The  relevant  map  of  the  Land  Utilisation  Survey 
of  Britain,  Sheet  67  Norwich  and  Great  Yarmouth,  based  on  surveys  carried 
out  in  1931  or  1932  showed  the  marshes  in  both  parishes  as  permanent  grass. 
By  1974  a small  proportion  of  the  marshland  at  Oby  and  Thume  had  been 
ploughed  up  and  converted  to  arable  use.  From  the  limited  amount  of  inform- 
ation available  it  seems  that  both  areas  may  have  been  used  for  grazing  or  hay, 
perhaps  without  a break,  from  the  time  the  marshes  were  first  drained  until 
the  recent  conversions  to  arable  use. 

In  the  late  19th  century  the  marshes  were  inefficiently  drained  and  Davie 
recorded  a number  of  marsh  and  fen  species  from  wet  patches  of  marshland, 
eg.  "May  16th  1887.  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  L.  Adder's  tongue  boggy  place 
Oby."  These  species  were  not  included  in  TABLE  1 unless  they  were  also 
likely  to  have  been  growing  in  dykes.  In  the  197Q's  the  marshes  were  some- 
what drier  due  to  improvements  in  land  drainage,  although  the  water  table 
was  still  high  in  comparison  to  some  areas  in  Broadland,  and  those  marsh  and 
fen  species  that  were  present  were  restricted  to  the  dykes.  Virtually  all  the 
dykes  shown  1:10560  (6in  to  1 mile)  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  based  on  surveys 
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carried  out  between  1879  and  1886  (Ordnance  Survey  1924),  were  still  present 
in  the  1970's.  Water  levels  in  most  dykes  were  high  despite  the  improved 
drainage. 

Dyke  flora 

Between  1972  and  1975  79  species  of  plant  were  recorded  from  the  dykes  at 
Oby  and  Thume  compared  with  61  species  recorded  by  Davie  (TABLES  1 and 
2).  Of  the  species  recorded  by  Davie  16  were  not  found  in  the  1970's  although 
another  34  species  were  found  that  Davie  had  not  recorded.  When  evaluating 
these  figures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  1972—75  surveys  were 
carried  out  by  professional  biologists  who  were  attempting  to  produce 
comprehensive  lists  of  species  for  each  of  the  areas  they  surveyed.  In  contrast, 
Davie  was  an  amateur  botanist  who  recorded  plants  solely  for  her  own 
pleasure.  This  is  reflected  in  her  records.  She  avoided  the  more  difficult  groups, 
eg.  she  did  not  record  any  fine-leaved  Potamogetons  other  than  the  easily 
identified  Potamogeton  pectinatus  L.,  although  other  species  were  probably 
present.  She  also  overlooked  some  very  common  species,  eg.  Phmgmites 
australis  (Cav.)  Trin.  ex  Steud.,  that  were  undoubtedly  present  in  the  dykes. 
When  the  inadequacies  of  Davie's  records  are  taken  into  account  there  are 
no  major  differences  between  the  dyke  vegetation  she  recorded  at  Oby  and 
Thume  and  that  which  was  recorded  in  the  1970's.  Forty-five  of  the  species 
Davie  recorded  were  also  found  during  the  recent  surveys. 

A number  of  the  species  that  were  found  at  Oby  and  Thume  between  1972 
and  1975  have  very  local  distributions  in  Broadland  dykes,  eg.  Ceratophyllum 
submeisum  L.,  Potamogeton  trichoides  Cham.  & Schlecht.  and  Acorns 
calamus  L.  Several  other  species  that  are  widely  distributed  in  Broadland 
but  are  local  or  declining  in  Britain  as  a whole  were  also  recorded,  eg.  Myrio- 
phyllum  verticillatum  L.  and  Stiatiotes  aloides  L.  (Broads  Authority  1980, 
Driscoll  1975a). 

Discussion 

Land  use  and  dyke  cleaning  regime  are  the  major  determinants  of  the  diversity 
and  species  composition  of  the  dyke  flora  throughout  much  of  Broadland 
(Driscoll  1975b).  Infrequently  cleaned  dykes  draining  grazing  marshes  with  a 
high  water  table  support  the  most  diverse  flora  and  this  type  of  management 
was  characteristic  of  Broadland  in  the  late  19th  century.  Since  the  1930's  an 
ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  marshes  has  been  ploughed  up  and  converted 
to  arable  use  (Rendel,  Palmer  and  Tritton  1977).  In  recent  years  this  conversion 
has  usually  been  accompanied  by  major  improvements  in  land  drainage. 

At  Oby  and  Thume  land  management  has  hardly  changed  since  the  late 
19th  century  and  this  probably  accounts  for  both  the  diversity  of  the-dyke 
flora  recorded  in  the  1970's  and  its  similarity  to  the  flora  recorded  by  Davie 
over  80  years  earlier.  As  long  as  the  present  management  regime  persists  the 
dyke  vegetation  should  continue  to  thrive.  However,  an  increase  in  the  area 
of  marshland  converted  to  arable  use,  particularly  if  it  is  accompanied  by 
improvements  in  land  drainage  and  a general  lowering  of  the  water  table, 
could  result  in  impoverishment  of  the  dyke  flora  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
more  demanding  species. 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  the  dyke  floras  at  Oby  and  Thume  recorded  during 
the  periods  1878—1889  and  1972— 1975. 


SPECIES 


DAVIE 
1878— 18891 
Oby  Thurne 


DRISCOLL 
1972-1975 
Oby  Thurne 


Equisetum  fluviatile  L. 
Equisetum  palustre  L. 

Azolla  filiculoides  Lam. 
Caltha  palustris  L. 
Ranunculus  sardous  Crantz 
Ranunculus  lingua  L. 
Ranunculus  flammula  L. 
Ranunculus  sceleratus  L. 
Ranunculus  hederaceus  L. 
Ranunculus  circinatus  Sibth. 
Ranunculus  aquatilis  L. 
Nuphar lutea  (L.)  Sm. 
Ceratophyllum  demersum  L. 
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SPECIES 


DAVIE 
1878 — 18891 
Oby  Thume 


DRISCOLL 
1972-1975 
Oby  Thume 


Ceiatophyllum  submeisum  L. 
Ceratophyllum  sp.  L. 

Rorippa  nastuitium-aquaticum  agg. 
Hypeiicum  tetiapterum  Fr. 

Stellaiia  palustris  Retz. 

Ly thrum  salicaria  L. 

Epilobium  hiisutum  L. 

Epilobium  parviflorum  Schreb. 
Myriophyllum  verticillatum  L. 
Myiiophyllum  spicatum  L. 
Hippuris  vulgaris  L. 

Callitriche  sp.  L. 

Apium  graveolens  L. 

Apium  nodiflorum  (L.)  Lag. 

Sium  latifolium  L. 

Berula  erecta  (Huds.)  Coville 
Oenanthe  fistulosa  L. 

Oenanthe  aquatica  (L.)  Poir. 
Oenanthe  fluviatilis  (Bab.)  Colem. 
Polygonum  amphibium  L. 
Polygonum  persicaria  L. 

Polygonum  lapathifolium  L. 

Rumex hydrolapathum  Huds. 
Rumex  sanguineus  L. 

Rumex  conglomeratus  Murr. 
Hottonia  palustris  L. 

Samolus  valerandi  L. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  L. 

Myosotis  scorpioides  L. 

Myosotis  caespitosa  K.  F.  Schultz 
Solanum  dulcamara  L. 

Scrophularia  auriculata  L. 

Veronica  beccabunga  L. 

Veronica  catentata  Pennell 
Veronica  scutellata  L. 

Utricularia  vulgaris  agg. 

Mentha  aquatica  L. 

Lycopus  europaeus  L. 

Galium  palustre  L. 

Bidens  cernua  L. 

Bidens  tripartita  L. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum  L. 
Baldellia  ranunculoides  (L.)  Pari. 
Alisma  plantago-aquatica  L. 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia  L. 

Butomus  umbellatus  L. 
Hydrocharis  morsus-ranae  L. 
Stratiotes  aloides  L. 

Elodea  canadensis  Michx. 
Triglochin  palustris  L. 

Potamageton  natans  L. 


* 


* 


* 

* 


* 

* 

* 


* 


* 

* 


* 


♦ 


? 


* 


* 


? 


* 


? 


* 


? 

* 


* 


* 


* 


* * 
* * 


* 


* 

* 


* 

* 


* 


* 


* 
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SPECIES 


Potamogeton  lucens  L. 

Potamogeton  peifoliatus  L. 

Potamogeton  friesii  Rupr. 

Potamogeton  pusillus  L. 

Potamogeton  tiichoides  Cham.  & Schlecht. 
Potamogeton  ciispus  L. 

Potamogeton  pectinatus  L. 

Gioenlandia  densa  (L.)  Fourr. 

Zannichellia  palustris  L. 

Juncus  compressus  Jacq. 

J uncus  bufonius  L. 

Juncus  injflexus  L. 

Juncus  effusus  L. 

Juncus  subnodulosus  Schrank 
Juncus  aiticulatus  L. 

Juncus  bulbosus  L. 

Iris  pseudacorus  L. 

Acorns  calamus  L. 

Lemna  polyihiza  L. 

Lemna  tiisulca  L. 

Lemna  minor  L. 

Lemna  gibba  L. 

Sparganium  erectum  L. 

Sparganium  emeisum  Rehm. 

Typha  latifolia  L. 

Typha  angustifolia  L. 

Scirpus  maritimus  L. 

Scirpus  tabernaemontani  C.C.  Gmel. 
Eleochaiis palustris  (L.)  Roem.  & Schult. 

Carex riparia  Curt. 

Carex  otrubae  Podp. 

Carex  vulpina  L. 

Phragmites  australis 

(Cav.)  Trin.  ex  Steud. 

Glyceria  fluitans  (L.)  R.  Br. 

Glyceria  maxima  (Hartm.)  Holmberg 
Phalaris  arundinacea  L. 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  Hedw. 
Leptodictyum  riparium 
(Hedw.)  Warnst. 

Riccia  fluitans  L. 

Char  a vulgaris  L. 


DAVIE  DRISCOLL 

1878— 18891  1972—1975 

Oby  Thume  Oby  Thume 


7 7 

* * 

* * 

* 

7 7 * * 

* * * 

* * * 

* 

* 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* 

7 7 

* * * 

* * 

* * 

* * * 

7 7 * * 

* * 

* * * 

* * * * 

7 7 

7 7 * * 

* 

* * 

* * * 

* * * 

* * 

* 

* * * 
* * 


* 

* 


62 

area  but 


5P  162  663 

1 ? indicates  Davie  recorded  species  from  Oby/Thurne/Dubeck  Thurne 
gave  no  precise  locality. 

2 excluding  species  indicated  by  ? (see  1 above). 

3 excluding  Musci,  Hepaticae  and  Characeae. 
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Table  2.  Number  of  species  of  plant  recorded  from  dykes  at  Oby  and  Thurne  during  the 
periods  1878-1889  and  1972-1975. 

Number  of  species  recorded  from: 

DATE 


PLACE 

1878—89 

1972—75 

1878— 89  and 
1972—75  combined 

both  1878— 
and  1972—  \ 

Oby 

51 

66 

81 

35 

Thurne 

16 

62 

71 

7 

Oby  and  Thume 

combined 

61 

79 

95 

45 

both  Oby  and 

Thurne 

6 

49 

57 

3 

A RARE  BOOKLOUSE  IN  NORFOLK 

by  Dr  A.  G.  Irwin 
Castle  Museum,  Norwich 


Caecilius  atricomis  McLachlan  is  a small,  winged  booklouse  that  lives  on 
low  vegetation  in  damp  areas,  and  has  been  recorded  from  Suffolk,  Cambs., 
Hants.,  Sussex  and  Kent  (Gambles,  1932).  On  25  September  1977  I swept 
considerable  numbers  of  adult  C atricomis  from  cut  sedge  stacks  at  Catfield 
Fen  (TG  3621).  I believe  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  from 
Norfolk. 

Reference 

Gambles,  R.  M.,  1932,  The  Psocoptera  of  Wicken  Fen.  Nat.  Hist.  Wicken  Fen,  6: 
567-579. 


ERRATUM 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLACKFLIES  (DIPTERA:  SIMULIIDAE)  IN 
NORFOLK  by  R.  J.  Post,  Trans.  Norfolk  &Nor.  Nat.  Soc.  (1981)  25,  153-163 
Corrigendum.  In  the  appendix,  the  grid  reference  TF  973  041  should  read 
TF  793  041.  S.  equinum  was  not  found  at  TG  093  055.  S.  erythiocephalum 
was  found  at  TF  789  151.  S.  omatum  was  found  at  TF  711  259,  TF  789  151, 
TF  793  041  and  TG  055  283.  S.  aigyieatum  was  found  at  TG  093  055. 
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1981  WEATHER  SUMMARY 
by  T.  B.  Norgate 
Quarry  Lane,  Lyng,  Norfolk 

JANUARY  — The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  3.9°C  (40°F);  though 
only  Vi°C  above  the  last  15  years'  normal  was  the  highest  January  figure  since 
1976.  There  were  18  ground  frosts  which  is  an  average  figure. 

Sunshine  amounted  to  over  55  hours  and  was  33%  above  normal,  while 
rainfall  was  about  average  though  it  was  drier  in  the  Fens.  Snow  fell  on  7 
days,  mostly  in  mid-month  when  it  became  75 — 120  mm  (3"— 5")  deep. 

FEBRUARY  — This  month  the  temperature  was  1°C  below  the  normal  of 
3.6°C  (381/i°F).  The  number  of  frosts  was  higher  than  usual. 

Rainfall  was  on  the  low  side  and  much  of  it  fell  as  snow(!),  especially 
on  the  coast.  Sunshine  was  a little  above  average,  most  of  it  being  in  the  first 
half  of  the  month. 

MARCH  — Weatherwise,  the  month  was  memorable  in  many  respects. 
Rainfall  was  the  highest  since  1947,  several  places  measuring  over  100mm 
(4")  and  a few  over  120mm,  three  times  the  normal. 

Not  surprisingly,  sunshine  was  very  deficient  and  was  under  50%  of 
normal.  Nevertheless  the  mean  temperature  was  2Vi°C  (over  414  °F)  above 
the  usual  for  March  and  there  were  fewer  ground  frosts  than  usual.  The 
barometer  was  low  throughout  the  month  and  only  exceeded  30"  (1016mb) 
twice. 

APRIL  — The  mean  temperature,  7. 3°C  (45 °F),  was  almost  Vi  °C  below  last 
month's,  instead  of  being  more  usually  2°C  above,  and  was  just  about  normal 
despite  sunshine  being  10  hours  below  average.  But  there  was  a wide  range 
of  maximum  temperatures,  from  5.4°C  (411/2°F)  on  the  22nd  to  19.4°C  (67°F) 
on  the  10th. 

Rainfall,  as  in  March,  was  exceptionally  high  and  about  three  times  the 
average.  Rain  fell  on  only  13  days  and  most  of  the  total  fell  in  the  last  week, 
over  50mm  on  the  25  th. 

MAY  — Though  there  was  some  sunshine  every  day,  the  total,  160  hours, 
was  30  short  of  average.  The  month  started  with  a cold  week,  but  the  overall 
mean  temperature  was  just  about  normal,  i.e.  11.4°C  (5214°F).  There  were 
but  two  slight  ground  frosts. 

Rainfall  was  normal  in  the  west  and  south  of  the  county,  40 — 50mm  or 
1 1/2—2",  but  a thunder-storm  in  north  Norfolk  brought  totals  twice  as  high 
there. 

JUNE  — There  was  not  one  "hot  day"  this  month,  that  is  with  25 °C  (75°F) 
or  above,  though  the  14th  nearly  made  it.  The  mean  was  just  over  Vi°C  below 
the  average  of  14°C  (57°F)  and  the  162  hours  of  sunshine  was  almost  35% 
short  of  normal.  But  there  were  only  two  sunless  days,  both  in  the  last  week. 
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It  was  a relatively  dry  month  especially  in  the  south-east  and  extreme 
west  of  the  county. 

JULY  — Thanks  to  5 or  6 thunder-storms,  it  was  a very  much  wetter  month. 
Rainfall  varied  from  a little  over  25.4mm  (1  inch)  at  Terrington  to  116.6mm 
( over  4 Vi " ) at  Kirstead . 

July  was  slightly  warmer  than  average  with  a mean  of  15.3°C  (5914  °F), 
with  one  day  (8th)  exceeding  25  °C  (75°F);  when  the  maximum  reached 
26.4°C  (almost  80°F). 

Sunshine  amounted  to  nearly  180  hours  which  is  under  5 hours  below 
normal  and  there  were  but  two  sunless  days. 

AUGUST  — - Most  of  the  county  suffered  drought-like  conditions,  more  than 
half  the  area  recording  only  15mm  or  less  — especially  Blakeney,  with  only 
5.7mm  (under  14").  August  made  some  amends  for  a poor  summer  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  15.9°C  (6014  °F)  which  was  1/2°C  higher  than  July.  But 
it  was  no  more  than  normal  for  the  month.  There  were  7 days  above  25 °C 
(75°F). 

But  extra  sunshine  was  the  most  significant  feature,  with  over  14%  more 
than  the  normal,  216  hours  being  recorded  at  Morley  St.  Peter.  However  there 
were  3 consecutive  sunless  days  early  in  the  month. 

SEPTEMBER  — Again  a warmer  month  than  usual,  the  mean  of  14.8 °C 
(581/2°F)  being  exactly  1°C  above  the  normal.  While  there  was  one  day  with 
a maximum  above  25  °C,  this  was  the  same  as  in  July  and  one  better  than 
"flaming"  June. 

Incidentally,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  barometer  dropped  to 
29.05"  (983.7  mb),  the  lowest  since  last  March.  Sunshine  was  better  than 
normal  with  nearly  179  hours  which  is  20%  on  the  high  side. 

Rainfall  was  mostly  excessive  over  the  county,  despite  a dry  first  week 
which  was  the  end  of  a three  week  drought.  But  rainfall  amounts  were  very 
uneven  thanks  to  3 or  4 thunder-storms,  particularly  around  Bradenham  on 
the  8th,  where  33mm  (over  1 14  ")  was  measured,  most  of  it  falling  in  about 
half  an  hour. 

OCTOBER  — Again  another  wet  month,  especially  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  county,  but  deceptive  since  much  of  the  rain  came  at  night.  Already  many 
areas  have  had  the  year's  average  amount. 

The  mean  temperature  was  8.6°C  (471/2°F)  which  was  slightly  more  than 
2°C  lower  than  the  mean  for  the  month  and  was  the  lowest  (for  October)  since 
1974.  Much  of  the  country  outside  East  Anglia  claimed  it  was  the  coldest 
October  this  century.  The  first  air  frost  was  recorded  on  the  17th  and  also  a 
ground  frost  down  to  -6.4°C  (201/2  °F).  The  result  was  a fine  display  of  rich 
autumn  colours  which  no  doubt  were  accentuated  by  the  lush  growth  due  to 
the  exceptionally  wet  spring.  There  were  12  ground  frosts  which  is  double 
the  average  number  for  the  month. 

It  was  the  sunniest  October  for  22  years,  and  the  total  number  of  hours 
was  about  48%  in  excess  for  the  normal  of  100  hours.  There  were  only  two 
completely  sunless  days. 
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NOVEMBER— Though  a dull  month,  it  was  slightly  warmer  than  usual— the 
mean  temperature  being  just  over  7°C  (nearly  45°F).  This  is  Vi° C above 
normal  and  has  only  been  exceeded  three  times  in  the  last  20  years. 

Sunshine  amounted  to  just  over  55  hours  which  is  a little  over  80%  of 
average  for  November.  The  barometer  was  high  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  month  and  reached  30.59"  (1035.9  mb)  on  the  6th,  the  highest  since  1st 
February. 

Rainfall  varied  from  % normal  in  north  Norfolk  to  lA  in  the  west  of  the 
county.  The  first  10  days  were  virtually  dry  and  the  very  last  day  of  the  month 
was  the  wettest. 

DECEMBER  — The  last  month  of  the  year  will  be  long  remembered  for  its 
snow-falls  and  very  low  temperatures.  The  mean  was  marginally  below  0°C 
(32°F)  against  an  average  of  4°C  (about  39°F).  This  is  the  lowest  December 
temperature  since  1890  so  far  as  East  Anglia  is  concerned,  but  other  parts  of  the 
country  recorded  the  lowest  temperatures  ever.  Our  lowest  was  on  the  13th 
December,  with  an  air  temperature  down  to  -12.5°C  (9.5°F)  and  -16.6°C 
(2. 1 °F)  on  the  ground.  There  were  but  two  nights  throughout  the  month 
when  the  temperature  did  not  drop  below  freezing-point. 

Most  of  the  precipitation  fell  as  snow,  with  some  hail,  and  had  to  be 
melted  before  it  could  be  measured.  And  what  with  blizzard  conditions, 
drifting,  and  some  inadequate  rain-gauges  the  amounts  recorded  are  irregular 
and  possibly  unreliable  in  some  cases.  Some  snow  fell  on  13  days  in  the  month, 
against  an  average  of  only  3 days. 

Extra  sunshine  was  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  month  when  there 
was  over  50  hours,  which  is  nearly  25%  in  excess  of  normal.  Though  such  a 
sunny  month,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  1979  for  an  even  brighter 
December. 


THE  YEAR.  Overall,  the  mean  temperature  was  8.9°C  (48°F)  which  is  almost 
Vi°C  lower  than  average.  This  deviation  is  the  same  as  occurred  in  December 
itself.  But  significantly  1981  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  with  a lower 
temperature  than  usual.  Sunshine  too  was  down,  from  the  average  of  1464 
hours  to  1265.  This  was  the  lowest  since  1968  and  showed  a deviation  of  over 
1314%  from  normal.  Not  unnaturally,  there  were  few  really  warm  days  — 
only  6 with  maxima  reaching  24°C  (75°F)  compared  to  an  average  of  16.7  days. 

Rainfall,  including  snow,  was  upwards  of  100mm  or  4"  in  excess  of 
average.  The  three  spring  months,  March,  April,  May,  were  largely  to  "blame" 
for  this.  Over  250mm  (10")  fell  in  this  period  in  several  places  during  this 
period  and  it  was  the  wettest  spring  ever  recorded  in  East  Anglia.  The  resultant 
lush  growth  was  very  noticeable  and  followed  by  several  sharp  frosts  in  mid- 
October  there  was  a very  fine  display  of  autumn  colours. 
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1981  Weather 


NO.  OF  AIR  AND 


MEAN  TEMPERATURE 

°C 

1981  Avg. 

GROUND  FROSTS 

1981  Avg. 

SUNSHINE  HOURS 

1981  Avg. 

Jan. 

3.9 

3.6 

11/18  10.4/17.6 

55.9 

41.9 

Feb. 

2.6 

3.6 

16/20  10.0/18.1 

62.6 

61.2 

March 

7.7 

5.3 

3/9 

6.7/16.9 

49.8 

108.0 

April 

7.3 

7.4 

2/11 

3.1/11.8 

132.5 

143.0 

May 

11.4 

11.2 

0/2 

.5/4.5 

160.5 

189.6 

June 
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.1/.9 
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8.6 

10.7 

1/12 

.3/5.8 
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7.1 

6.6 

2/11 

5.6/12.1 

55.7 

67.5 

Dec. 

-0.5 

4.0 

21/29 

9.1/17.3 

53.2 

43.3 
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9.0 

9.3 

56/113  45.8/106.2 
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Avg. 
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Jan. 

55.6 

58.4 

7/2 

3. 8/. 5 

— 

.1 
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32.8 

45.0 

9Vi/l 

4.0/. 7 

— 

.2 

March 

93.5 

42.7 

2/2 

3.3/. 8 

— 

.5 

April 

110.9 

39.9 

2/2 

1.6/1. 5 

— 

1.3 
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48.5 

41.7 

0/2 

.1/.3 

3 

.6 

June 

32.2 

43.2 

— 

.1/.5 

1 

2.4 
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82.3 
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— 

— 

5 

2.4 
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11.5 

54.9 

— 

— 

1 

2.4 

Sept. 

81.7 
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0/1 
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3 

.9 

Oct. 
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— 
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— 

.7 
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44.0 
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— 
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— 

.5 
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54.7 

57.7 

13J4/3 

2.9/. 7 

— 

.2 
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721.4 

628.6 

34/13 

17.9/6.6 

13 

15.3 
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THE  SPITTING  SPIDER  IN  NORFOLK 

by  Dr  A.  G.  Irwin 
Castle  Museum,  Norwich  NR1  3JU 

Scytodes  thomcica  Latreille  is  unique  among  spiders  because  it  catches  its 
prey  by  spitting  at  them.  The  quick-drying  gum  which  is  squirted  from  its 
chelicerae  immobilizes  the  victim,  so  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  at  leisure.  To 
accommodate  the  'gum  glands',  Scytodes  has  a characteristically  large, 
humped  cephalothorax,  although  the  mouthparts  are  very  small.  This 
strangely  shaped  body  is  coloured  yellow  with  a pattern  of  black  spots  so  that 
Scytodes  is  almost  the  most  easily  recognised  of  British  spiders. 

It  was  a case  of  instant  recognition  when  one  fellon  to  my  desk  in  the 
Castle  Museum  on  5 November  1980.  The  second  specimen  was  even  more 
of  a surprise,  because  I found  it  on  10  July  1981  in  the  collecting  tube  of  a 
Berlese  funnel  used  for  extracting  invertebrates  from  leaf-litter.  Scytodes  is 
an  inhabitant  of  buildings  rather  than  leaf-litter,  so  I assume  that  the  unfortun- 
ate spider  had  fallen  into  the  tube  while  searching  for  prey  in  the  museum. 

At  one  time  Scytodes  was  regarded  as  a very  rare  spider  in  Britain,  but 
apparently  the  advent  of  central  heating  and  the  fact  that  furniture  is  easier  to 
transport  have  resulted  in  its  spread  thrughout  most  of  Southern  England 
(Bristowe,  1958).  It  has  previously  been  recorded  from  Cambridgeshire  and 
Suffolk  but  I believe  these  are  the  first  specimens  found  in  Norfolk.  This  is 
the  first  (and  probably  the  last)  time  I have  collected  a species  new  to  the 
county  without  moving  from  my  desk! 

Reference 

Bristowe,  W.  S.,  1958.  The  World  of  Spiders,  (p.  103)  London:  Collins. 

NOTES  ON  SPIDER  PARASITES  (1) 
by  R.  Evans 

'Chanterelle'  Welbourne,  Norwich. 

My  interest  in  parasites  of  spiders  and  their  eggs  has  continued  over  several 
years,  and  some  records  have  been  published  (Evans  1969  & Disney  and  Evans 
1980).  These  papers  indicated  that  certain  small  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
outside  of  the  spiders  egg  sacs  and  the  emerging  larvae  move  through  the  silk 
threads  of  the  egg  sac  towards  the  eggs  which  they  will  consume.  Pupation 
of  these  larvae  takes  place  either  in  or  outside  the  egg  sac. 

Observations  have  continued  to  determine  the  degree  of  parasitisation. 
For  this  purpose  egg  sacs  collected  were  examined  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  of  this  year.  Old  sacs  with  sterile  eggs  or  empty  egg  'shells'  were 
discarded.  These  egg  sacs  were  found  under  bark  and  in  old  tree  stumps  and 
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in  these  situations  they  probably  belonged  to  the  genus  Enoplognathus  or  to 
Robertus,  which  conceal  their  eggs  in  this  way.  Two  main  groups  of  parasites 
emerged,  diptrous  and  hymenopterous.  The  diptera  belonged  to  the  Phoridae. 
Previous  observations  had  shown  that  Megeselia  pulicaria  was  a frequent 
parasite  (upto  10%)  and  Megeselia  nasonii  was  only  suspected,  since  pre- 
viously they  had  emerged  from  near  but  not  inside  egg  sacs.  In  Wayland  Wood 
and  Hockering  Wood  M.  nasonii  is  an  equally  important  parasite.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  this  fly  as  a spider  egg  parasite.  The  hymenoptera  were  from 
one  group  Gelis  sp.  (Cryptinae). 

Summary  of  results 


Hockering  Wood 

Egg  sac 

(1)  M.  nasonii 

1 male 

(2)  M.  pulicaria 

1 male  1 female 

Wayland  Wood 

egg  sac 

( 1 ) M.  pulicaria 

2 males  2 females 

(2)  M.  nasonii 

1 male 

(3)  M.  nasonii 

5 males 

(4)  M.  nasonii 

5 males 

(5)  M.  nasonii 

1 male  2 females 

Egg  sacs  examined  109;  with  parasites  11;  with  dipterous  parasites  7;  with 
hymenopterous  parasites  4. 


NOTES  ON  SPIDER  PARASITES  (2) 

The  appearance  of  the  ichneumon  Trychosis  tristator  Tschen  in  the  egg  sacs 
of  the  spider  Pisaura  mirabilis  has  been  recorded  in  Welboume,  Norfolk.  At 
the  time  there  were  a large  number  of  these  egg  sacs  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
parasitised  ones  were  easily  seperated  by  the  presence  of  large  hard  light  brown 
cocoons,  in  otherwise  soft  egg  sacs.  Only  one  parasite  was  found  in  each. 
Parasites  were  present  in  5—7%  of  the  egg  sacs  examined  and  this  agrees 
with  my  other  searches  in  Suffolk  and  Bedfordshire.  It  is  possible  that  numbers 
of  Pisuara  mirabilis  were  affected  by  Trychosis  sufficiently  to  cause  (with 
other  predators)  an  observed  fall  in  the  spider  population  at  Welbourne. 

References 
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(3)  pp.  136-158. 
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A RARE  PSEUDOSCORPION  NEW  TO  NORFOLK 
By  R.  E.  Jones 

The  Lynn  Museum,  Old  Market  Street,  King's  Lynn  PE30  1NL 
AND 

Dr  A.  G.  Irwin 
Castle  Museum,  Norwich  NR1  3JU 

Pseudoscorpions  are  small,  secretive  creatures  related  to  spiders.  They  look 
like  miniature  scorpions  without  a tail,  and  can  be  found  hiding  under  stones 
or  bark,  in  straw  refuse  or  compost  heaps  and  occasionally  hitching  a lift  on 
a fly's  leg. 

Chthonius  kewi  Gabbutt  is  the  most  recently  described  of  the  British 
species.  It  was  originally  found  among  saltmarsh  litter  at  Colne  Point,  Essex 
(Gabbutt,  1966)  but  since  then  has  only  been  recorded  at  Idle  Stop,  Lincoln- 
shire, where  it  occurred  among  rotting  plants  dredged  out  of  a dyke  (Jones, 
1980).  We  have  recently  found  this  species  in  two  Norfolk  localities:— 
W.  Norfolk,  Holme-next-the-sea  (TF  7044)  under  plywood  on  dune/sea  wall, 
6 July  1981;  dune  grassland,  21  August  1981;  E.  Norfolk,  Cringleford  (TG  1905) 
under  stones  in  garden,  25  August  1981. 

We  have  also  taken  it  at  Walberswick,  E.  Suffolk,  so  it  appears  that 
C.  kewi  may  be  quite  widespread  in  East  Anglia.  The  species  is  difficult  to 
identify  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  more  common  C.  tetiachelatus. 
A national  mapping  scheme  for  pseudoscorpions  is  in  progress  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  any  specimens  of  these  interesting, though  often  over- 
looked, little  animals. 
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NOTES  TO  CONTRIBUTORS 

1.  All  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  should  be 
sent  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Ellis,  Wheatfen  Broad,  Surlingham, 
Norwich. 

2.  Manuscripts  should  be  typed  double  spaced  on  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Latin  names  of  genera  and  species  should  be 
underlined.  Dates  should  be  in  the  form  1 January  1972. 
Text  figures  should  be  referred  to  as  Fig.  1,  etc. 

3.  All  Latin  names  should  be  followed  by  the  authority 
when  the  name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  text  or  table. 

4.  References  should  be  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  in  the  form  of: 

Bloomfield,  E.  N.,  1905.  Fauna  and  flora  of  Norfolk. 

Trans.  Norfolk  & Nor.  Nat.  Soc.,  8.  117-37. 

5.  Tables  should  be  set  on  separate  sheets  and  numbered 
in  arabic  numerals. 

6.  Drawings  should  be  in  jet-black  indian  ink.  Shading 
should  be  in  lines  or  dots  but  not  in  half-tone  washes. 

7.  Page-proofs  only  will  be  sent.  They  should  be  returned 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  minimum  of  essential 
correction  should  be  made. 
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NORFOLK  BIRD  REPORT  1981 


Editorial 

The  Council  of  the  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust,  in  co-operation  with  the  Norfolk  & 
Norwich  Naturalists  Society,  is  pleased  to  present  the  annual  report  on  the  birds  of 
Norfolk. 


Review  of  the  Year:  1981  was  the  wettest  for  two  decades.  The  opening  months  were 
mild  resulting  in  few  hard -weather  visitors  from  the  continent.  March  produced 
several  surprises:  116  Barnacle  Geese  at  Blakeney  Eye,  Surf  Scoter  at  Hunstanton 
which  lingered  almost  ten  weeks  and  100  Velvet  Scoters  on  the  east  Wash.  Bewick’s 
Swans  again  used  Breydon  as  a staging  post  and  the  impressive  total  of  417  roosted 
there  over-night. 

Exceptional  rainfall  April  25th  and  26th  resulted  in  flooding  in  many  areas. 
Storm-driven  Arctic  Terns  became  a feature.  April’s  star  visitor  was  a Greater  Sand- 
plover  on  Breydon  muds;  unfortunately  it  stayed  only  a single  day.  Wader  passage 
accelerated  during  May  when  Breydon  again  attracted  the  limelight  with  a party  of  5 
Kentish  Plovers.  During  the  month  a total  of  30  Dotterel  was  reported.  The 
catalogue  of  May  highlights  included  Little  Egret,  Purple  Heron,  Spoonbills,  Tem- 
minck’s  Stints,  2 Alpine  Swifts,  Hoopoe,  Tawny  and  Red-throated  Pipits,  Grey- 
headed Wagtail,  River  Warbler  and  Scarlet  Rosefinch.  June,  too,  provided  ex- 
citements: Rock  Sparrow  and  another  Alpine  Swift. 

Among  the  scarcer  breeders  may  be  mentioned  26  pairs  of  Avocets,  24  pairs  of  Lit- 
tle Ringed  Plovers.  15  breeding  Marsh  Harriers,  Woodlarks  at  ten  Breckland  sites, 
but  only  2-3  pairs  of  Savi’s  Warblers.  Bitterns  continue  to  decline  and  were  reduced 
to  11  boomers.  Groups  of  summering  Little  Gulls  spent  weeks  at  both  Titchwell  and 
Cley;  hopefully  this  attractive  bird  may  be  added  shortly  to  the  county  list  of  regular 
breeders. 

Autumn  passage  extended  as  usual  over  many  weeks.  The  list  of  notables  makes 
impressive  reading:  White-rumped  and  Pectoral  Sandpipers,  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
piper, Sabine’s  Gulls,  Short-toed  Lark,  Richard’s  Pipits,  Olive-backed  Pipit  (a  rarity 
from  the  taiga  forest),  Orphean  Warbler  (an  addition  to  the  county  list),  at  least  8 
Pallas’s  Warblers,  7 Yellow-browed  Warblers,  4 Red-breasted  Flycatchers  and  3 
Ortolan  Buntings. 

December  produced  periods  of  snow  and  very  low  temperatures  were  recorded. 
Formations  of  pack-ice  appeared  on  the  Yare  at  Reedham;  at  King’s  Lynn  icebergs 
on  the  Ouse  provided  an  Arctic  touch  to  the  waterfront.  Every  Broad  became 
frozen.  At  Welney  Wildfowl  Refuge  ice  became  nine  inches  thick,  but  the  lagoons 
were  kept  open.  A peak  of  3,000  hungry  Bewick’s  Swans  arrived  at  evening  feed. 
Before  it  finally  froze  Narford  Lake  attracted  50  Goosanders  whilst  in  the  Yare 
Valley  unusually  high  numbers  of  Bean  Geese  arrived. 

Recording:  Records  for  the  1982  Report  should  be  sent  by  the  end  of  January  to 
Michael  J.  Seago,  33  Acacia  Road,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Norwich  NR7  0PP.  Co- 
tributors  are  requested  to  submit  notes  in  the  order  followed  in  Dr.  K.  H.  Voous’s 
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List  of  Recent  Holarctic  Bird  Species  (1977).  In  order  to  minimise  the  work  involved, 
records  will  not  normally  be  acknowledged.  The  names  of  all  contributors  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Report. 

Field  descriptions  of  semi -rarities,  as  listed  in  the  1980  Report  page  236  (a  copy  of 
the  list  may  be  obtained  from  the  Editor)  should  also  be  submitted  as  such  records 
are  considered  by  the  County  Records  Committee  (B.  Bland,  G.  E.  Dunmore,  D.  J. 
Holman,  S.  C.  Joyner  and  J.  B.  Kemp)  prior  to  publication.  Records  of  rare  birds 
considered  by  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  should  be  submitted  with  full  details 
as  soon  as  possible  after  observation  and  not  left  until  the  end  of  1982.  As  in  the 
previous  year  there  are  several  decisions  still  outstanding  for  the  above  reason. 
Special  record  forms  for  the  submission  of  such  national  rarities  are  available  locally 
either  from  the  Editor  or  from  G.  E.  Dunmore  (49  The  Avenues,  Norwich). 

Acknowledgements:  Thanks  are  due  to  G.  M.  S.  Easy  for  the  cover  drawings  of 
Cranes  and  birds  of  Hardley  Flood  Reserve  and  for  text  illustrations;  also  to  Eastern 
Counties  Newspapers,  J.  B.  Kemp,  R.  Millington,  P.  Munsterman,  M.  Owen  and  R. 
Tidman  for  photographs  and  vignettes;  to  Holme  Bird  Observatory /N.O. A.  for 
records;  to  the  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  Wardens,  to  the  National  Trust  (Blakeney- 
Point);  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (Scolt  Head,  Holkham,  Bure  Marshes 
(Woodbastwick)  and  Hoveton  Great  Broad);  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  (Strumpshaw,  Titchwell  and  Snettisham);  to  Nar  Valley  Ornithological 
Society;  to  G.  E.  Dunmore  (for  liaising  with  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee);  to  P. 
R.  Allard,  D.  A.  Dorling  and  P.  D.  Kirby  (for  compiling  annual  record  cards);  to  J. 
T.  Fenton,  Mrs.  J.  Dunmore  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Seago  for  valuable  assistance  ahd  to  all 
other  contributors. 


Bearded  Tits 
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Ringing  Report 


This  year’s  report  contains  considerably  more  ringing  recoveries  than  usual,  many  of 
the  more  interesting  ones  being  of  birds  ringed  outside  the  county.  These  include  the 
first  Whooper  Swans  to  be  recovered  in  Norfolk,  no  less  than  five  Harrier  recoveries, 
the  first  Auk  from  an  Irish  colony  and  a Lesser  Whitethroat  from  Belgium.  Over 
half  the  passerine  recoveries  were  the  result  of  ringed  birds  being  caught  again  by 
ringers  elsewhere,  such  recoveries  being  known  as  controls. 

During  the  year,  over  12,000  passerines  were  ringed  within  the  county,  including 
1000  Swallows,  900  Sand  Martins  and  600  Reed  Warblers  and  House  Martins,  the 
latter  total  being  particularly  noteworthy  and  already  producing  some  fascinating 
recoveries.  As  always,  Norfolk  had  its  fair  share  of  the  less  common  species  and 
those  ringed  included  11  Cetti’s  and  6 Grasshopper  Warblers,  3 Crossbills,  2 
Firecrests  and  single  Red-backed  Shrike,  Red-breasted  Flycatcher,  Red-spotted 
Bluethroat,  Barred  and  Pallas’s  Warblers. 

Once  more  I am  extremely  grateful  to  all  those  ringers  who  have  submitted  details 
of  their  ringing  recoveries,  in  particular  Dr  Nicholas  Branson  for  selecting  the  more 
interesting  ones  notified  to  the  Wash  Wader  Ringing  Group  during  1981.  Iam  also 
pleased  to  acknowledge  permission  to  use  material  published  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Norfolk  Ornithologists  Association  and  Nar  Valley  Ornithological  Society. 

Some  recoveries  only  come  to  light  after  their  appearance  in  the  Annual  Ringing 
Report  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  and  many  of  the  belated  ones  in  this 
report  are  from  that  source.  It  would  greatly  help  in  the  production  of  the  County 
Bird  Report  if  the  details  of  any  recoveries  made  by  non-ringers  could  also  be  sub- 
mited  to  the  Editor  for  inclusion. 

Moss  Taylor 

Gannet 

The  third  nestling  Gannet  ringed  on  the  Bass  Rock  and  recovered  in  Norfolk. 

Bass  Rock,  Lothian  (pullus) 

28.6.74  Tottenhill  GP  (dead)  29.4.81 

Mute  Swan 

As  a result  of  the  comment  in  NBR  1980  p.237,  details  of  these  belated  recoveries 
were  received  by  the  editor. 

Oulton  Broad,  Suffolk  26.6.68  Hardingham  (hit  wires)  6.11.68 

Ware,  Hampshire  19.12.70  King’s  Lynn  (dead)  20.3.75 

Whooper  Swan 

The  first  recoveries  of  this  species  affecting  Norfolk.  Icelandic  Whooper  Swans  are 
known  to  winter  in  Northern  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  those  wintering 
in  SE  England  were  previously  suspected  of  coming  from  Fenno-Scandinavia. 

Ytri-Neslond,  Iceland  (2  adult  Welney  (ring  numbers  read  in 

females)  25.7.80  field)  13.11.80 

Wigeon 

Five  more  recoveries,  recently  reported,  following  the  already  well  established 
pattern.  Note  the  early  return  to  USSR  in  April. 

Snettisham  22.2.72  Schleswig-Holstein,  FR  Germany 

15.10.77 
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Snettisham  6.2.75 
Snettisham  22.1.75 

Snettisham  1.2.73 
Snettisham  27.10.70 


Lieksa  Kuopio,  Finland  21.8.78 
Rozhdestvenskiy,  Liski,  USSR 

15.4.79 

Staraya  Russa,  USSR  22.4.79 
Posnokori,  Malyy  Atlym,  USSR 

25.5.79 


Gadwall 

The  first  recoveries  of  Slimbridge-ringed  Gadwall  in  Norfolk. 
Slimbridge,  Glos.  24.9.80  Salthouse  14.10.81 

Slimbridge,  Glos.  27.1.79  Holme  10.9.79 

Teal 

De  Koog,  Texel,  Holland  21.9.80  Holme  8.11.81 


Pochard 

Sandy,  Beds.  23.12.80  Shouldham  Thorpe  19.12.81 

Tufted  Duck 

Although  movements  between  Finland  and  England  are  well  documented  for  this 
species,  this  is  the  first  Finnish-ringed  Tufted  Duck  to  be  found  in  Norfolk. 
Oulu,  Finland  (pullus)  15.8.80  Breydon  19.12.81 

Marsh  Harrier 

Late  reports  of  two  foreign-ringed  birds  recovered  in  Norfolk,  only  the  second  and 
third  in  Britain  from  Germany  and  Holland  respectively. 

Sieversdorf,  Schleswig  Holstein,  Litcham  Sept.  ’75 

W.  Germany  (pullus)  24.6.74 
Kalenberg,  Overijssel,  Holland 

(pullus)  29.6.76  near  Horsey  24.4.79 

Hen  Harrier 

Evidence  that  our  wintering  birds  come  from  widely  scattered  localities.  There 
have  been  two  previous  recoveries  from  Belgium  and  Orkney. 

Orkney,  Scotland  (pullus)  29.6.78  Postwick  Marsh  (dead)  15.3.79 
Clwyd,  Wales  (pullus)  20.6.79  Syderstone  (dead)  11.11.79 

Ameland,  Holland  (pullus)  5.7.76  Tunstead  (dead)  11.3.80 


Oystercatcher 

As  usual  there  was  a large  number  of  breeding  season  recoveries  of  Wash-ringed 
birds,  along  the  West  coast  of  Norway,  in  addition  to  the  three  given,  which  in- 
clude two  fairly  old  Oystercatchers,  but  by  no  means  a record. 

Heacham  17.2.68  Titchwell  20.6.81 

Snettisham  13.8.67  Friskney,  Lines  19.9.81 

Snettisham  15.9.69  Unst,  Shetland  14.7.81 

Stone  Curlew 

near  West  Tofts  (pullus)  25.5.80  Wicken  Bonhunt,  Essex  (dead) 

28.7.80 

Grey  Plover 

Further  evidence  of  the  stop-over  of  Grey  Plover  in  Denmark,  on  their  way  bet- 
ween the  breeding  area  in  the  Yamal  area  of  Siberia  and  the  Wash. 

Wolferton  12.8.79  Sjaelland,  Denmark  25.8.81 


Knot 

Note  the  rapid  movement  of  this  bird. 

Revtangen,  Rogaland,  Norway  9.9.79  Wolferton  (control)  10.9.79 
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Dunlin 

In  addition  to  the  usual  large  numbers  of  recoveries  along  the  Baltic  coast  in  autumn, 
those  in  Portugal  and  Morocco  provide  further  evidence  of  the  onward  souther- 
ly migration  of  some  Northern  Dunlin  after  moulting  at  the  Wash.  Also  note  the 
rapid  movement  from  East  Germany. 

Langenwereder,  Rostock,  East 


Germany  21.9.80 
Terrington  2.8.81 
Terrington  30.8.81 
Terrington  25.9.80 
Terrington  27.9.80 


Terrington  (control)  28.9.80 
El  Jadida,  Morocco  31.10.81 
El  Jadida,  Morocco  24.10.81 
Beira  Litoral,  Portugal  25.9.81 
Beira  Litoral,  Portugal  4.11.81 


Jack  Snipe 

Denton,  Greater  Manchester  24.3.73  Heacham  28.10.80 
Woodcock 

Skaralid,  Sweden  (pullus)  22.5.74  Walsingham  17.12.79 
Redshank 

Redshanks  occurring  at  the  Wash  come  from  two  breeding  populations,  one  a 
mainly  British  population  breeding  in  eastern  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
other  a population  breeding  in  Iceland. 

Terrington  17.8.74  Glen  Esk,  Tayside  (breeding)  7.5.80 

North  Wooton  19.8.78  Carbost,  Skye  12.8.80 

Wolferton  20.7.74  Rekjavik,  Iceland  15.6.80 

Wolferton  20.7.74  Stadur,  Iceland  25.7.80 

Turnstone 

The  recovery  given  almost  certainly  involved  one  of  the  Finnish  breeding  popula- 
tion, which  passes  through  the  Wash  in  autumn,  on  its  way  to  moulting  and 
wintering  areas  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  When  the  bird  was  caught  it  was 
carrying  sufficient  fat  to  enable  it  to  make  a direct  flight  from  the  Wash  to 
North  Africa  without  stopping. 


Snettisham  9.8.75  Monrovia,  Liberia  25.1.81 

Black-Headed  Gull 

An  interesting  series  of  movements  within  England,  about  which  we  know  surpris- 
ingly little.  Note  the  17  year  old  bird,  controlled  in  Norwich  by  its  original  ringer 
and  three  birds  recovered  11  years  after  ringing.  There  have  been  very  few 
recoveries  of  Norfolk-ringed  Black-headed  gulls  at  the  Dutch  breeding  colonies, 
while  one  wonders  how  many  other  gulls  were  victims  of  the  mink  on  the  same 
mink  farm  in  Finland.  The  final  recovery  involved  a bird  which  had  reached 
Norfolk  within  seven  weeks  of  being  ringed  as  a nestling  in  Finland. 


Norwich  18.2.70 
Ketteringham  15.1.77 
Thorpe  14.12.81 
Norwich  31.12.70 
Thorpe  14.2.79 
Norwich  (first  winter)  6.1.64 
Ketteringham  19.12.76 

Norwich  12.2.78 


Breydon  4.4.81 
Breydon  10.9.81 

Downham  Market  (control)  19.12.81 
Medway,  Gillingham,  Kent  13.1.81 
Enderby,  Leics  (control)  20.12.81 
Norwich  (control)  19.1.66  & 23.2.81 
De  Groede,  Terschelling,  Holland 
(dead  at  colony)  9.6.81 
Pajulahti,  Kymi,  Finland  (killed  by 
mink  at  mink  farm)  25.9.81 
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Sheringham  3.1.79 

Europoort,  Zuid  Holland  6.6.70 
Wroclaw,  Poland  (pullus)  27.5.80 

Taivassalo,  Turku-Pori,  Finland 
(pullus)  21.6.81 
Common  Gull 

The  majority  of  Norfolk  recoveries 
Finland  and  Norway. 

Norwich  25.1.79 
Sherringham  27.1.79 
Korsnas,  Vaasan,  Finland 
(pullus)  8.7.80 
Common  Tern 

The  first  recovery  of  a nestling  ringed  on  the  Breydon  tern  platform. 

Breydon  (pullus)  24.6.80  Conakry,  Guinea,  West  Africa  6.2.81 

Guillemot 

The  first  Norfolk  recovery  from  an  Irish  colony. 

Great  Saltee,  Wexford  (pullus)  Caister  (oiled,  cleaned  & released) 

26.6.80  10.5.81 

Swift 

Earlham  29.6.80  Diss  28.6.81 

Sand  Martin 

A rekindled  interest  in  the  ringing  of  Sand  Martins  is  once  more  producing  some 
interesting  recoveries. 

Saddlebow  King’s  Lynn  20.7.80  Thaire  d’Aunis,  Charente-Maritime, 

France  (control)  23.4.81 

Haddiscoe  28.6.80  Tinerhir,  Morocco  3.5.81 

Rochester,  Kent  2.9.78  Tottenhill  GP  (control)  11.7.81 

Kirkby-on-Bain  13.8.80  Tottenhill  GP  (control)  4.9.81 

Lasne,  Brabant,  Belgium  21.7.79  Tottenhill  GP  29.6.80 

Swallow 

West  Tofts,  nr  Swaffham  (pullus)  11.7.81  Gillingham  (control)  5.9.81 
Brough,  Humberside  13.8.81  Salthouse  (control)  16.9.81 


Pajulahti,  Kymi,  Finland  (killed  by 
mink  at  mink  farm)  25.9.81 
Breydon  10.8.81 
Diss  (trapped  by  plough  and  released) 
early  ’81 

Sheringham  (dead  on  road)  12.8.81 


for  this  species  involves  movements  between 

Perry  Oaks  SF,  Greater  London  6.3.81 
Stavanger,  Rogaland,  Norway  14.7.81 
Frettenham  (caught  by  plough  and 
released)  13.1.81 


House  Martin 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  movements  of  House  Martins  and  so  these 
recoveries  are  all  the  more  valuable. 

Catfield,  Great  Yarmouth  28.9.81  Happisburgh  (control)  29.9.81 
Brooke,  Norwich  19.8.80  Albi,  Tarn,  France  (dead)  24.2.81 

Beachy  Head,  Sussex  23.9.79  Happisburgh  (control)  10.5.81 

Altrincham,  Greater  Manchester  8.8.81  Happisburgh  (control)  3.10.81 


Wren 

Two  interesting  movements  in  a normally  sedentary  species. 

Titchwell  1.7.81  Sheringham  (control)  22.9.81 

Gotham,  Nottinghamshire  5.4.81  Sheringham  (control)  14.10.81 

Dunnock 

Sheringham  31.3.79  Great  Walsingham  25.3.81 
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Robin 

Two  recoveries  involving  Northern  European  passage  migrants. 

Sheringham  3.9.81  Ramsey,  Huntingdon,  Cambs  29.9.81 

Sheringham  15.4.81  Elbe  Estuary,  FR  Germany  (control) 

29.9.81 


Blackbird 

Movements  were  recorded  between  Fenno-Scandinavia  (3)  and  Holland  (2).  The 
recovery  in  Norway  is  notable  for  the  late  departure  from  England  and  apparent 
wintering  in  a different  area  in  a subsequent  year. 

Sheringham  17.3.80  Shotts , Strathclyde , Scotland  2 . 1 1 . 80 

Sheringham  22.4.79  Kristiansund,  Norway  13.1.81 

Fieldfare 

The  Polish  recovery,  the  first  in  that  country  for  a Norfolk-ringed  Fieldfare, 
provides  dramatic  evidence  of  wintering  in  different  areas  in  a subsequent  year. 
Saddlebow,  King’s  Lynn  6.1.79  Wierzba,  Poland  12.1.80 

Saddlebow,  King’s  Lynn  26.11.78  Aveyron,  France  23.9.80 

Song  Thrush 

Sheringham  8.10.78  Cabeco  de  Vide,  Portugal  5.2.81 

Redwing 

Sheringham  15.10.80  Libourne,  Gironde,  France  11.12.81 

Sedge  Warbler 

Weybourne  25.7.81  Dungeness  Power  Station,  Kent 

2.8.81 


Reed  Warbler 

The  Dutch  bird  was  the  first  foreign-ringed  control  to  be  made  in  Norfolk  and  the 
first  movement  between  the  two  countries.  The  increased  ringing  of  the  species 
during  the  last  two  years  also  produced  some  interesting  recoveries  within  Britain. 
Weybourne  25.7.81  Rye  Meads,  Herts  (control)  14.8.81 

Weybourne  14.8.81  Rye,  Sussex  (control)  24.8.81 

Titchwell  24.4.80  Church  Norton,  Sussex  (control) 

6.9.80 


Anderby  Creek,  Lines  16.8.81  Weybourne  (control)  6.9.81 

Oowerkerk,  Holland  15.9.79  East  Walton  Common  (control) 

19.7.80 


Lesser  Whitethroat 

The  first  foreign-ringed  Lesser  Whitethroat  to  be  found  in  Norfolk,  and  consistent 
with  the  known  north-west  spring  passage  across  Europe  and  subsequent  arrival 
in  eastern  England. 

Wanze,  Leige,  Belgium  25.4.81  Salthouse  (control)  25.5.81 
Whitethroat 

Dungeness,  Kent  15.9.80  Waxham  (control)  6.9.81 

Blackcap 

The  recovery  in  Cornwall  is  an  interesting  example  of  onward  movement  of  a 
continental  migrant,  possibly  to  its  wintering  area  in  the  West  Country. 

Titchwell  23.9.78  Gibraltar  Point,  Lines  (control) 

10.5.80 

Sheringham  12.10.81  Hayle,  Cornwall  15.11.81 

Willow  Warbler 

Braceborough,  Lines  2.8.80  Happisburgh  (control)  28.4.81 
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Long  Tailed  Tit 

Happisburgh  3.10.79  Blickling  6.2.80 

Blue  Tit 

East  Walton  (pullus)  24.5.80  Leigh  Marsh,  Essex  (control)  23.1.81 

Starling 

Apart  from  the  usual  pattern  of  recoveries  in  Europe,  details  are  given  of  a 9 year 
old  bird. and  a recovery  on  a North  Sea  oil  rig. 

Sheringham  21.1.73  Sheringham  28.5.81 

Gillingham  13.1.79  Leman  Field  Gas  Rig  (25.50°N 

02. 10°E)  21.11.81 


Chaffinch 

Kennemerduinen,  Holland  9.10.79  South  Runcton  (control)  19.1.80 

Brambhng 

Orland,  Sor-trondelag,  Norway  Grimston  Heath,  near  Swaffham 

23.9.79  (control)  21.2.81 

Greenfinch 

The  first  foreign  recovery  of  a Norfolk-ringed  Greenfinch,  in  a country  where  very 
few  British-ringed  Greenfinches  have  been  recovered. 

Hunstanton  13.4.79  Woensdrecht,  Noord  Brabant, 

Holland  (control)  22.3.80 


Redpoll 

Swaffham  Heath  6.7.79 
Swaffham  Heath  9.5.80 

Swaffham  Heath  8.9.79 

Ingatestone,  Essex  1.10.79 
Esch-sur-Alzette,  Luxembourg  2.4.78 
Reed  Bunting 
Titchwell  1.10.79 
Charlton-cum-Hardy,  Greater 
Manchester  30.3.74 


Wroxham  29.6.81 
Wachtebeke,  Oost-Vlaanderen, 
Belgium  (control)  19.4.81 
Den  Haan,  West-Vlaanderen, 
Belgium  (control)  7.7.81 
Sheringham  (control)  14.4.81 
Watlington  17.7.80 

Barnham  Broom,  Norwich  11.4.81 
Bradwell  2.1.80 


Offshore  Observations 

Sparrowhawk:  Amoco  49/27E  platform  35  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  Oct  21st  (PRA). 
Kestrel:  Amoco  49/23AT  platform  60  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  July  31st  (PRA). 
Woodpigeon:  Many  migrants  at  offshore  platforms  June  24th  including  2 on  49/27C 
platform  35  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  and  1 on  49/18A  60  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth 
(PRA). 

Long-eared  Owl:  One  passed  over  at  1000  feet  17  miles  off  Yarmouth  Nov  7th 
(PRA). 

Fork-tailed  Swift:  (A.  pacificus):  Found  exhausted  on  a Shell  Bravo  platform  35 
miles  off  Happisburgh  in  late  June.  Brought  to  mainland  (Ellough,  Suffolk)  and 
released.  Observed  the  following  day  at  Shadingfield.  Observation  subject  to  official 
acceptance. 

Pallas’s  Warbler:  Dead  on  Amoco  49/23 AT  platform  60  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  Oct 
23rd  (JLG).  Now  in  British  Museum. 

Starling:  Birds  of  the  year  on  offshore  platforms  35  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  as  early 
as  June  23rd  (PRA). 

Further  Reading:  “North  Sea  Bird  Club  Report”  for  1979  and  1980. 
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Classified  Notes 


These  notes  are  based  on  Birds  of  Norfolk  (revised  edition  1977)  where  fuller  details 
regarding  status,  distribution,  migration  and  ringing  recoveries  may  be  found.  Fuller 
details  of  Fens  records  may  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report  for  1981. 

The  order  used  is  that  of  K.H.  Voous  (1977)  List  of  Recent  Holarctic  Bird  Species. 
Observations  refer  to  1981,  unless  otherwise  stated.  To  save  space,  all  but  the  most 
essential  initials  have  been  omitted.  Records  are  of  single  birds  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Red-throated  Diver:  Recorded  to  May  17th  and  from  Aug  12th.  Peak  numbers  off 
Paston  in  Dec  including  315  east  (12th)  and  328  east  (18th).  Singles  inland  at  Strump- 
shaw,  Filby  Broad,  Middleton  and  King’s  Lynn  BF. 

Black  Throated  Diver:  More  records  than  1980:  Hunstanton  2 Sept  1st,  1 Nov  15th 
and  17th;  Brancaster  March  14th;  Holkham  Oct  5th,  3 Nov  9th  and  1 Dec  31st; 
Cley/Salthouse  2 Feb  26th,  1 Sept  19th;  1-4  on  16  dates  October  3rd  to  Nov  24th; 
Paston  Oct  4th  and  16th;Winterton  Nov  8th  and  Scratby  Feb  8th  and  Dec  30th. 
Great  Northern  Diver:  Coastal  records  as  follows:  Southern  Wash  Nov  15th.  Dec 
3rd  and  10th;  Hunstanton  Jan  1st,  10th,  18th,  Nov  28th,  Dec  12,  3 on  22nd  and  1 on 
27th;  Holme  Jan  8th  and  22nd;  Titchwell  Oct  2nd  (in  full  summer  plumage);  Cley 
Jan  25th,  Feb  26th,  Oct  12th,  Nov  7th  and  24th,  and  Dec  19th;  Sheringham  March 
22nd;  Bacton  Jan  1st  and  Winterton  Nov  15th. 

Little  Grebe:  Winter  peaks  of  66  in  Jan  and  88  in  Nov  at  Snettisham.  Unusual 
records  of  3 on  sea  off  Mundesley  and  Paston  on  4 occasions  Sept  4th  to  Oct  16th 
and  one  at  sea  off  Salthouse  Oct  30th. 

Breeding  localities  included  Breydon,  Muck  Fleet,  Strumpshaw,  Cantley  (5  pairs), 
Cley  (3  pairs  Snipe’s  Marsh),  Titchwell  (7  pairs),  Stratton  Strawless,  Fowl  Mere, 
Bagmore,  Buckenham  Tofts,  Ickburgh  Mill,  Weeting,  Narford,  West  Mere, 
Langford  Bridge,  Stanford  Water,  Massingham  & Leziate. 

Great  Crested  Grebe:  Breeding  records  included  Rockland  Broad  9 pairs,  River  Yare 
(Buckenham  to  Surlingham)  6 pairs,  Surlingham  Broad  6 pairs,  Filby  Broad  4 pairs, 
Colney  GP  2-3  pairs,  Costessey  GP,  Frettenham  Pits  and  Lenwade  Water  single 
pairs,  University  Broad  2 pairs,  Holkham  Lake  1 pair  and  Snettisham  2 pairs  — a 
new  site. 

Non-breeding  assemblies:  24  Filby  Broad  (Nov),  18  Breydon  (Aug),  22  Titchwell 
(Sept)  and  18-103  Snettisham  on  sea  in  June. 
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Red-necked  Grebe:  Over  60  coastal  records  up  to  April  21st  and  from  Aug  25th. 
Mostly  singles,  but  3 off  Cley  Nov  24th  and  3 off  Sheringham  Sept  30th  and  Dec 
27th/28th. 

Slavonian  Grebe:  Coastal  records  of  ones  and  twos  on  12  dates  up  to  Feb  14th  and 
from  Oct  5th.  In  addition  1-4  off  Wells/Holkham  Oct  3rd-Nov  9th.  Broads:  Hickl- 
ing  Feb  1st,  7th  and  May  14th  (in  summer  plumage)  and  Horsey  Dec  6th. 
Black-necked  Grebe:  Recorded  Snettisham  April  4th,  Aug  29th-31st,  Holme  May 
3rd,  Mundesley/Paston  Nov  15th.  Inland:  Narford  Lake  2 April  7th,  Ranworth  Sept 
30th  and  Coston  GP  Dec  12th- 15th. 

Fulmar:  No  breeding  details  available  from  main  area,  but  single  pairs  nested  at 
Trimingham  and  at  Happisburgh.  Dark  phase  birds  at  Scolt  Head  Jan  7th  (dead)  and 
Sheringham  March  3rd  and  31st.  Large-scale  movement  off  Paston  April  26th  when 
420  east  and  280  west.  Inland:  Lying  Easthaugh  Aug  19th. 

Cory’s  Shearwater:  Salthouse  2 May  31st  (WEB,  MCM,  SP) 

Sooty  Shearwater:  Much  scarcer  than  in  recent  years.  Holme  Sept  20th  and  Oct  1 1th, 
Blakeney  Point  Sept  6th;  Cley  Aug  16th,  Oct  11th  and  20th;  Winterton  Oct  11th. 
Manx  Shearwater:  Scarcer  than  normal.  Snettisham  3 Oct  17th;  Holme  Aug  16th, 
Sept  9th  and  20th;  Titchwell  Aug  29th,  Cley  5 April  24th,  one  of  the  Balearic  race 
Sept  7th,  Oct  15th;  Salthouse  Oct  24th;  Mundesley  2 Sept  26th,  Paston  41  July  25th, 

2 Sept  26th  and  1 Oct  22nd;  Waxham  Sept  26th,  Winterton  Aug  22nd  and  Scratby  2 
Aug  20th. 

Gannet:  Peak  movements:  Paston  803  east  Oct  11th  and  Winterton  571  south  in  3 
hours  Oct  1 1th.  30  driven  into  Ouse  Mouth  during  storms  April  26th  were  still  diving 
in  vicinity  of  Lynn  ferry  on  27th. 

Inland:  Frettenham  moving  NE  and  2 north  at  Stoke  Ferry  April  27th. 
Cormorant:  Roosting  assemblies:  Welney  62  in  Jan  and  86  in  Dec;  Holkham  Lake  36 
May  17th  and  55  in  Oct  and  Ranworth  250-300  in  Dec. 

Shag:  Ones  and  twos  in  coastal  waters  to  March  10th  and  from  Sept  28th;  also  1 at 
Breydon  June  18th.  Inland:  Norwich  (River  Wensum)  March  31st-May  5th;  Hickling 

3 in  Jan,  2 in  Feb  and  1 till  April  26th. 

Bittern:  Only  6 regular  boomers  in  Broads  compared  with  7 in  1980  and  9 in  1979. 
North:  5 boomers  at  3 sites.  Winter  observations  at  Strumpshaw,  Buckenham,  Filby 
(3  Feb  12th),  Bawburgh,  Roydon  (near  King’s  Lynn)  and  Denver  Sluice. 

Night  Heron:  Brundall  May  19th  (BDH). 

Little  Egret:  Holme  May  26th  (PRC  et  al),  Cley /Salthouse  June  2nd  to  14th  (JBK  et 
al)  and  Holme  July  30th  to  Aug  3rd  (PRC);  also  Flitcham  Aug  22nd  (EC). 

Grey  Heron:  The  following  heronies  were  counted:  Borders  of  the  Wash:  Snettisham 
17  nests.  B recks;  Narford  0,  Didlington  2,  Sturston  Carr  5,  Shadwell  3 and  Tot- 
tington  0.  Fens:  Islington  88  and  Hilgay  42.  Broads:  Fleggburgh  Common  1,  Surl- 
ingham  2,  Strumpshaw  0,  Wheatfen  2 and  Hickling  (Sounds  Wood)  17. 

Series  of  observations  of  migrants  in  from  sea:  Gorleston  2 July  18th,  Yarmouth  11 
Sept  1 1th,  Mundesley  4 Sept  26th,  Cley  16  Sept  26th  and  Brancaster  Staithe  15  Sept  27th. 
Purple  Heron:  Horsey  Mere  May  24th  (MC  PJ  JR). 

Spoonbill:  One  to  4 at  Welney,  Snettisham,  Holme,  Brancaster  Staithe,  Holkham, 
Cley,  Salthouse,  Horsey,  Hickling,  Strumpshaw  and  Langley  between  May  8th  and 
Aug  25th. 

Bewick’s  Swan:  Recorded  to  March  15th  and  from  Sept  28th.  Largest  concentration 
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at  Welney  where  1400  Jan/Feb  and  3000  by  end  of  year.  Elsewhere  most  impressive 
winter  totals:  Breydon  142  Feb  14th;  Filby  Broad  31  Dec  30th;  Hickling  82  Jan  31st 
and  106  Feb  4th-23rd  and  Snettisham  50  Feb  1st  and  54  in  Dec. 

Easterly  spring  exodus  most  marked  March  lst/2nd  when  133  Martham,  53,  60 
and  123  Hickling,  134  Strumpshaw,  305  Reedham/Stracey  Arms/Tunstall,  26 
Paston,  13  Holt,  100  Swaffham  and  200  Narford.  Some  flights  lingered  a few  days 
including  102  Haddiscoe  Level  March  4th  and  417  at  Breydon  next  day. 

North  coast  westerly  movements:  Paston  13  Nov  7th,  Cley  34  on  10th  and 
Blakeney  12  on  15th. 

Whooper  Swan:  Recorded  to  April  7th  and  from  Oct  4th.  Record  numbers  at 
Welney  where  152  mid- Jan  including  4 carrying  Icelandic  neck-collars  attached  the 
previous  summer;  107  returned  by  Dec  30th.  Elsewhere,  largest  assembly  in  Hickling 
area  where  54  Jan  5th,  41  on  17th,  40  March  1st  and  21  Dec  6th. 

Bean  Goose:  In  the  Yare  Valley  164  from  beginning  of  year  until  March  1st;  30 
returned  Oct  23rd  increasing  to  116  by  Nov  17th  and  to  297  by  1st  Jan  1982. 
Elsewhere:  Hardley  Flood  4 Dec  5th,  Horsey  9 Oct  llth/12th  and  7 Oct  25th/26th, 
Holkham  3-5  Jan  llth-Feb  17th  and  17  Dec  27th  and  Holme  4 Jan  8th. 

Regular  counts  of  the  numbers  of  Bean  Geese  wintering  in  the  Yare  Valley  since 
the  1939/40  winter  have  been  published  in  Birds  of  Norfolk  (1967  and  1977).  Pre-war 
information,  however,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  There  are  no  references  in 
local  literature  and  ornithologists  were  apparently  unaware  of  the  birds’  presence. 

Fortunately,  R.H.  Harrison  has  kindly  made  available  the  undermentioned  details 
supplied  to  him  in  1954  by  F.  Ward.  Mr  Ward  was  a marshman  occupying  a cottage 
overlooking  the  main  feeding  level  until  1950: 

In  the  1920s  many  Yare  Valley  marshes  flooded  each  winter  and  were  undoubtedly 
highly  attractive  to  wildfowl.  The  first  Bean  Goose  was  shot  by  Mr.  Ward  in  mid- 
December  1924  when  200  to  300  were  feeding  on  Claxton  and  Langley  Ham  marshes. 
Similar  numbers  arrived  in  1925  and  1926.  In  the  1927/28  severe  winter  the  quite  ex- 
ceptional total  of  over  5,000  was  estimated.  Brent  geese  were  shot  too,  ‘the  only 
winter  I saw  them  there’.  This  unique  assembly  may  well  have  arrived  following  very 
severe  weather  which  commenced  15th  Dec  1927  ‘with  continuous  hard  frosts 
. . . and  the  year  closed  with  the  country  under  deep  snow  and  with  the  flooded 
river  valleys  vast  sheets  of  ice’  (Dr.  B.  B.  Riviere). 

1930  was  the  first  year  Bean  Geese  fed  regularly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yare;  at 
least  200  arrived  each  winter  throughout  that  decade.  In  1935  a Bean  Goose  was  shot 
as  early  as  28th  Sept  on  Strumpshaw  Marshes.  The  remarkable  1927/28  count  was 
never  repeated,  but  in  1936/37  over  1000  Bean  and  2,000  to  3,000  White-fronts  were 
present.  Subsequently  the  numbers  decreased  each  year  until  Mr.  Ward’s  departure. 
The  most  favoured  marshes  at  the  present  time  were  deserted  in  1940/41  when  part 
was  ploughed  and  the  geese  fed  for  six  winters  at  Claxton  and  Langley  (now  almost 
entirely  arable).  In  1946  following  re-seeding  they  returned. 

Lesser  White-fronts  were  claimed  as  regular  visitors  in  the  1930s  although  never 
more  than  five  in  any  one  winter.  Equally  unsubstantiated  unfortunately  is  the  in- 
triguing 1937/38  winter  observation  of  five  very  wary  Red-breasted  Geese  well 
observed  through  glasses  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Pink-footed  Goose:  Highest  totals  in  Snettisham  area  including  2100  Jan,  2450  Feb, 
200  till  March  14th,  5310  Nov  and  3000  Dec.  Other  records  from  Horsey  (7  Feb  4th 
and  15  March  15th),  Winterton  (11  Feb  14th)  and  Cley  (60  April  22nd);  also  at 
Holkham  where  170  Jan  18th,  206  Feb  15th  and  120  March  1st. 

White-fronted  Goose:  Largest  assembly  at  Holkham/Wells  where  peak  of  122  Jan 
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lst-Feb  1st,  145  Feb  15th,  80  March  1st  and  170  Dec  27th.  Also  reported  at  Hickling 
(13  Jan  30th),  in  Yare  valley  (9  all  Feb),  Breydon  (6  Dec  15th)  and  at  Snettisham  (6 
Jan  31st  and  several  shot  Nov). 

Barnacle  Goose:  Unusual  arrival  of  116  at  Blakeney  Eye  March  1st,  75  remaining  un- 
til 4th.  In  addition  at  Yare  valley  (1  Nov),  Halvergate  (6  Jan),  Winterton  (1  Feb), 
Hickling  (1  Feb),  Wiveton  (5  Jan),  Holkham  (11  Feb),  Holme  2 Feb  and  Dersingham 
(1  Feb). 

Brent  Goose:  Recorded  each  month  including  the  unusual  total  of  16  summering  at 
Scolt  Head.  Maximum  numbers  at  regular  localities:  Cley  Eye  2500,  Blakeney  1000, 
Wells  2000,  Scolt  Head  2000,  Holme  1500,  Hunstanton  400,  Terrington  400,  Lynn 
Point  200. 

Shelduck:  Largest  gatherings  on  Wash  at  Snettisham  where  7150  in  Jan  and  5150  in 
Nov.  Exceptional  June  totals  at  Breydon:  602  on  21st,  809  on  22nd,  1066  on  24th, 
1033  on  25th,  900  on  26th  and  878  on  28th. 

Breeding  records  away  from  coast:  single  pairs  at  Hoveton  Great  Broad,  Hainford 
and  Flitcham;  2/3  pairs  at  Pentney  and  Gillingham,  5 pairs  at  Wisbech  SF,  19  pairs 
at  Cantley  BF,  50  pairs  at  Hardley  Flood  and  several  pairs  at  Hillington. 

Moult  gatherings  again  occured  off  Lynn  Point  where  up  to  1200  in  July.  Moult 
migrants  recorded  at  Holme:  159  ENE  July  25th.  Interesting  total  of  1003  west  off 
Paston  Nov  7th. 

Wigeon:  Highest  estimates:  Yare  Valley  4000  Jan-Feb  and  6000  Dec;  Breydon  3000 
Dec  19th  and  4850  on  24th;  Welney  15000  early  March  and  again  in  Dec;  Cley  8000 
Dec  21st. 
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Gad  wall:  Again  high  autumn  numbers  at  Gunton  Park  where  630  in  Sept.  Coastal 
counts  include  100  at  Titchwell  in  Sept  and  100  at  Snettisham  in  Jan  with  56  there  in 
March  and  54  in  Dec.  In  Brecks  50  Cockley  Cley  in  March,  1 10  Narford  in  Sept  and 
200  in  Dec,  and  290  Stanford  in  Sept  with  230  there  in  Dec. 

Green-winged  Teal:  Cley/Salthouse  drake  April  llth/19th  (MRA  et  at). 

Pintail:  Main  localities  and  largest  counts:  Breydon  141  Dec  27th;  Cley  300-400  Jan 
15th  and  400-500  Oct  27th;  Snettisham  1280  Jan  and  380  Nov;  Lynn  Point  110  Oct 
10th  and  Welney  500  Jan-Feb  and  800  by  end  of  year  during  freeze  up. 

Garganey:  Spring  arrival  from  March  8th  (Welney)  and  subsequently  1-3  at 
Breydon,  Cantley,  Strumpshaw,  Horsey,  Gunton  Park,  Cley,  Salthouse,  Holkham 
Lake  and  Marshes,  Titchwell,  Snettisham,  Wolferton,  Lynn  Point  and  Lyng 
Easthaugh.  No  breeding  records  received. 

Red-crested  Pochard:  Lyng  Easthaugh  duck  Sept  19th  (NM). 

Pochard:  Largest  numbers  at  Welney:  850  in  Jan  and  2000  in  Dec.  In  Brecks  Stan- 
ford 120  Feb,  Mickle  Mere  62  Jan,  Narford  150  Feb  & Tottenhill  80  Nov.  On  Wash 
79  at  Snettisham  in  Feb  and  78  in  Dec. 

Tufted  Duck:  Winter  counts:  Snettisham  142  in  Feb  and  151  in  Dec;  Tottenhill  GP 
300  Sept  and  Ten  Mile  Bank  to  Denver  262  Dec. 

Scaup:  Recorded  monthly  including  July  occurrences  at  Breydon  (2),  Aldeby  GP  (1) 
and  Snettisham  (15).  Largest  winter  total  70  off  Hunstanton  Dec  18th. 

Eider:  Recorded  monthly  with  largest  gatherings  at  Scolt  Head  70,  Titchwell  200 
Jan,  Heacham  to  Hunstanton  480  April  5th  and  Snettisham  507  Feb  with  up  to  122 
roosting  on  beach  during  June. 

Long-tailed  Duck:  Hunstanton/Holme  monthly  totals;  Jan  35,  Feb  38,  March  25, 
Oct  4,  Nov  12  and  Dec  35.  In  addition  coastal  records  of  1-4  between  Gorleston  and 
Snettisham  up  to  April  24th  and  from  Oct  10th.  Inland:  Colney  GP  2 Dec  13th. 
Common  Scoter:  Coastal  counts:  Scratby  160  north  Nov  7th  and  Paston  420  west 
same  day;  Titchwell  400  Aug;  Holme  530  April,  350  May  and  160  June;  Hunstanton- 
Heacham  1400  Feb,  975  March  and  1500  Nov;  Snettisham  220  Jan  and  110  Nov. 
Very  scarce  at  Breydon  where  1 May  1st  and  2 Aug  9th. 

Surf  Scoter:  Heacham/Hunstanton  immature  duck  March  2nd-May  9th  (JBK  et  at). 

First  county  record  since  1927. 

Velvet  Scoter:  On  Wash  (Heacham  to  Hunstanton)  observed  Jan-May  and  Oct-Dec; 
monthly  maxima  Feb  47,  March  100,  April  80,  May  30,  Oct  15,  Nov  3 and  Dec  1. 
Few  elsewhere  and  no  party  exceeded  8 (Cley  Nov  8th). 

Goldeneye:  Peak  counts:  Snettisham  74  Feb,  Hunstanton  53  Dec  and  Brancaster  80 
Dec.  Broads  (Martham  and  Ormesby)  peak  of  34  Feb  14th. 

Smew:  Recorded  to  March  15th  and  from  Nov  17th.  No  party  exceeded  3 except  5 at 
Hickling  Feb  22nd.  Elsewhere  recorded  at  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary,  Welney  and  Cley. 
Red-breasted  Merganser:  Snettisham  34  April  and  42  Nov;  Hunstanton  40  Jan  and 
35  Nov;  Brancaster  20  May  and  30  Oct. 

Goosander:  Wintering  birds  and  passage  migrants  at  16  localities  including  Narford 
(50  Dec),  Blickling  (19  Jan),  Gunton  Park  and  Antingham  Pond  (13  Jan-March). 
Ruddy  Duck:  Hickling  2 Dec  5th  and  30th  (SL)  and  Narford  6 (3  drakes)  May  22nd 
(NARVOS). 

Honey  Buzzard:  Single  present  at  usual  site  from  May  16th  until  early  Aug. 
Elsewhere:  Brancaster/Titchwell  June  13th. 
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Black  Kite:  Waxham/Hickling/Horsey  1 carrying  rings  Jan  lst-llth  (many 
observers). 

Red  Kite:  Welney  Nov  15th,  Cley/High  Kelling  May  3rd,  Sheringham  March  27th, 
Happisburgh  May  3rd  and  Winterton  March  6th  and  28th. 

Marsh  Harrier:  County  total  of  15  females  and  12  males  nested  or  attempted  nesting; 
27  young  reached  flying  stage.  Failures  included  disturbance  and  tidal  flooding. 
Single  migrants  to  sea  at  Winterton  April  12th  and  at  Caister  May  17th. 

Hen  Harrier:  Many  records  mainly  at  coastal  sites  up  to  May  17th  and  from  Oct  2nd. 
In  March  3-4  roosting  Scolt  Head  with  7-8  Titchwell  (5  males),  7 at  Scolt  Head  in 
Nov,  but  moved  to  Titchwell  in  Dec  where  8 Dec  31st.  Up  to  5 roosting  at  Roydon 
Common  until  mid-March  and  4 there  in  Dec.  9 at  Wolferton  in  Jan  but  only  4 in 
Nov.  Up  to  8 (4  males)  roosting  at  Strumpshaw  Jan-Feb  with  5 (1  male)  at  year  end. 

At  Winterton  1 out  to  sea  April  12th  (see  Marsh  Harrier)  where  one  coasting 
north-west  Vi  mile  offshore  Nov  9th. 

Montagu’s  Harrier:  One  pair  displaying  and  nest  building  at  one  locality,  but  then 
disappeared.  Elsewhere:  Snettisham  May  4th,  Holme  July  27th,  Cley  May  30th  and 
Strumpshaw  April  27th. 

Goshawk:  Recorded  again  at  1980  breeding  site.  Elsewhere:  Sandringham  Jan  3rd, 
Weeting  April  24th,  and  Cley  Dec  5th. 

Spanrowhawk:  Recorded  at  77  sites,  but  only  two  breeding  records.  Interesting  total 
of  8 east  at  Paston  March  29th-April  17th  and  7 west  May  3rd;  also  8 south  at 
Winterton  April  12th  and  13  at  Winterton  May  3rd  (11  drifted  north  and  2 south). 
Buzzard:  Singles  at  Snettisham,  Dersingham,  Massingham,  Fakenham,  Hunstanton, 
Holme,  Brancaster,  Burnham  Overy,  Blakeney  Point,  Sheringham,  Swafield, 
Breydon  and  Fritton.  Majority  of  observations  April/May,  Aug/Sept  and  Dec. 

Rough -legged  Buzzard:  Holme  Oct  28th-Nov  13th,  Holkham/Burnham  Overy  Nov 
9th,  14th  and  Dec  13th  Wells  Nov  28th,  Cley /Blakeney  Dec  5th/6th,  Sheringham 
end  Dec,  Trimingham  in  from  sea  Oct  6th,  Happisburgh  May  5th,  Winter 
ton/Horsey  Feb  14th,  Reedham  (broken  wing)  Feb  12th  and  Brettenham  Heath  Jan 
22nd. 

Osprey:  Extreme  dates  April  12th  to  Oct  11th.  Recorded  at  Alderfen  Broad, 
Blakeney  Point,  Cley,  Coston,  Hickling,  How  Hill,  Newton  Flotman,  Paston, 
Reedham,  Shotesham  Park,  Snettisham,  Strumpshaw,  West  Acre  and  Wiveton.  All 
singles  except  2 at  Alderfen  Sept  27th. 

Kestrel:  Total  of  23  south  at  Winterton  April  12th. 

Red-footed  Falcon:  Bacton  female  May  24th/25th  (MJP)  and  Wells  male  August 
12th  (PDK). 

Merlin:  Noted  at  30  localities  to  May  3rd  and  from  Sept  27th.  Majority  singles,  but  3 
at  Roydon  Common  in  first  winter  period. 

Hobby:  Three  together  at  one  site  in  July.  Elsewhere  singles  at  Bacton,  Cley,  Dock- 
ing, Holme,  Kelling,  Leziate,  Martham,  Pott  Row,  Scolt  Head,  Snettisham,  Stif- 
fkey,  Weeting,  Winterton  and  Wiveton.  Recorded  May  10th  to  Sept  29th. 
Peregrine:  Lynn  Point  Sept  19th,  Snettisham  Feb  and  Nov,  Cley  April  4th  and 
Breydon  Nov  4th. 

Quail:  In  the  vicinity  of  Docking  6 calling  during  summer.  Single  males  also  heard  on 
coast  at  Winterton  and  Weybourne  and  in  Brecks  at  Weeting,  Frog  Hill  (Sturston), 
Bagmore  Farm  (Stanford)  and  Robin’s  Lodge. 

Golden  Pheasant:  Recorded  at  Cockley  Cley,  East  Wretham,  Heydon,  Hockham 
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Belt  (15  together),  Narford,  Sandringham,  St.  Helens  Well,  Thetford  Warren, 
Weeting  and  Wolterton. 

Spotted  Crake:  Holme  Sept  15th-Oct  14th;  Cley  at  least  3 Sept  6th-Oct  4th;  Hickling 
Sept  25th,  Oct  2nd-24th;  Strumpshaw  Nov  1st  and  Hillington  Nov  29th-Dec  31st. 
Crane:  Two  which  first  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1979  remained  in  the  county  the 
whole  year. 

Oystercatcher:  300  pairs  breeding  along  the  coast  had  only  limited  success.  Inland 
breeding  reported  around  Breydon  (8-10  pairs),  Hillington,  Narborough,  Flitcham, 
Stanhoe,  Sculthorpe  and  Gillingham.  Winter  concentrations  as  usual  on  north  coast 
and  Wash  including  12,000  at  Snettisham  in  Nov. 

Avocet:  At  Cley  26  pairs  summered  and  30-35  young  reared.  Another  pair  raised  3 
young  at  Salthouse.  Also  seen  at  Breydon,  Hickling,  Horsey,  Gunton  Park  (up  to  8 
early  Sept),  Sheringham,  Blakeney,  Overy  Staithe,  Titchwell,  Holme  and  Snet- 
tisham. Extreme  dates  March  8th  (Breydon)  and  Dec  7th  (Cley). 

Stone  Curlew:  Thirty  nesting  sites  reported  in  Brecks.  Observations  from  March 
22nd  until  Aug  31st. 

Little  Ringed  Plover:  Twenty-four  breeding  pairs  at  13  localities.  Observed  from 
March  25th  (Leziate)  until  Aug  28th  (Holme  and  King’s  Lynn  BF). 

Kentish  Plover:  Total  of  10  birds  at  Breydon  between  April  19th  and  Aug  12th  in- 
cluding 5 there  May  8th.  Singles  at  Cley /Salthouse  on  9 dates  April  10th  to  June  30th 
and  at  Blakeney  Point  April  11th. 

Greater  Sand  Plover:  The  first  county  occurrence,  at  Breydon  April  17th  (PRA  ADB 
GED  TWF).  This  oddly  shaped  plover  breeds  in  Southern  Russia  east  to  Mongolia. 
Dotterel:  Spring  passage  at  Hunstanton  GC  April  23rd/24th,  10  at  Happisburgh 
May  2nd  and  3 there  next  day,  5 at  Ten  Mile  Bank  May  9th  when  one  at  Caister,  5 at 
Wells  May  11th,  5 at  Holme  May  12th/13th,  2 at  Weybourne  cliffs  May  17th-21st 
\nd  1 at  Sheringham  May  19th. 

Autumn  passage  at  Blakeney  Point  Aug  9th,  Lynn  Point  Aug  14th,  2 at  Winterton 
Sept  4th,  Sidestrand  Sept  13th,  Clev  Sept  15th  and  Paston  Sept  19th. 

Grey  Plover:  Spring  (May)  concentrations:  Snettisham  1200  on  1st,  Blakeney  Point 
1000  all  in  breeding  array  on  4ih,  Breydon  59  on  8th  and  Lynn  Point  160  on  25th. 
Knot:  Autumn/Winter  roosts  at  Titchwell  totalled  10,000-20,000  and  at  Snettisham 
30,700  in  Jan  and  32,720  in  Dec.  Inland:  King’s  Lynn  BF  4 Sept  19th-27th  and  1 Nov 
22nd;  Tottenhill  GP  5 Nov  22nd. 

Sanderling:  Peaks  include  400  at  Titchwell  May  26th  where  200  Aug  1st,  200  at 
Hunstanton  Feb  11th  and  500  Snettisham  Jan  2nd  where  430  Aug. 

Little  Stint:  Spring:  Cley  20  May  8th  then  ones  and  twos  until  June  23rd;  Breydon 
1-2  on  7 dates  May  2nd  to  June  22nd. 

Autumn:  Many  records  from  July  23rd  until  late  birds  at  Snettisham  Nov  22nd 
and  at  Wisbech  SF  Dec  6th  with  observations  at  Breydon,  Hickling,  Cantley,  Cley, 
Salthouse,  Titchwell,  Holme,  Snettisham,  Lynn  Point,  King’s  Lynn  BF  and  Pentney 
GP.  Largest  numbers:  Hickling,  46  Sept  11th,  80  on  12th  and  43  on  20th.  Cley,  35 
Sept  11th,  20  on  12th.  Titchwell,  10  Sept  21st  and  16  Oct  11th.  Holme  22  Sept  19th. 
Temminck’s  Stint:  Spring:  Cley  May  8th-16th  (daily)  and  2 May  22nd-24th.  Hickling 
May  15th,  17th  and  25th  with  2 May  19th.  Wells  2 May  8th.  Holme  May  27th.  Snet- 
tisham May  12th.  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  June  6th. 

Autumn:  Cley  Sept  5th.  Hickling  2 July  2nd  and  1 July  6th,  Sept  llth/12th  and  2 
Sept  17th.  Holme  Oct  5th.  King’s  Lynn  BF  Aug  9th- 11th.  Wisbech  SF  Aug  18th. 
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beginning  of  March  was  exceptional.  (Photo:  M.  Owen). 


The  first  party  of  nine  Bean  Geese  arrived  at  Horsey  October  11th;  an  early 
date.  By  the  end  of  the  year  297  had  assembled  in  the  Yare  marshes.  (Photo: 
P.  Munsterman). 


Autumn  1981  passage  migrants  visiting  the  north  Norfolk  coast  included  this 
Wryneck  at  Holme,  White-rumped  Sandpiper  at  Cley/Salthouse,  Purple 
Sandpiper  at  Cley  beach  and  Red-necked  Phalarope  at  Titchwell.  (Photos:  R. 
Tidman). 


White-rumped  Sandpiper:  Cley,  Salthouse  and  Kelling  Quags  July  22nd  to  Aug  30th 
(many  observers).  Holme  Aug  28th  to  Sept  4th  (RLKJ  et  al)  and  a second  bird  Oct 
7th  to  26th.  Breydon  July  19th  (PRA  ADB). 

Additional  1980  record  at  Snettisham  Aug  3rd  (PG  et  al). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  Cley  adult  July  25tn  to  29th  and  a juvenile  Sept  11th  to  23rd. 
Holme  Aug  29th  to  Sept  16th.  Hickling  July  11th  to  15th  and  Sept  7th  to  19th. 
Wisbech  SF  Aug  7th  to  18th. 

Curlew  Sandpiper:  Spring:  Breydon  May  7th  to  9th  with  2 on  8th  and  another  May 
19th/20th;  Wells  May  8th  and  King’s  Lynn  BF  May  29th. 

Autumn:  Recorded  at  usual  localities  from  July  18th  (Breydon)  until  Oct  27th 
(Holme).  Peak  of  25  red  adults  at  Breydon  Aug  8th.  No  party  of  juveniles  exceeded 
30. 

Purple  Sandpiper:  Reported  at  Gorleston,  Yarmouth,  Breydon,  Winterton,  Hap- 
pisburgh,  Paston,  Bacton,  West  Runton,  Sheringham,  Weybourne,  Salthouse,  Cley, 
Blakeney  Point,  Brancaster  Staithe,  Titchwell,  Hunstanton,  Heacham  and  Snet- 
tisham. Extreme  dates  May  3rd  (when  maximum  of  24  at  Hunstanton)  and  Aug  2nd 
(Cley). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  Cley  Sept  5th/6th  (B.  Bishop  et  al). 

Ruff:  Jan  counts  included  44  at  Hickling  and  50  at  Welney.  In  spring  40  at  Hickling 
April  26th  and  28  May  11th,  20  males  at  Welney,  35  at  Cley  April  7th  and  30  at 
Horsey  April  14th.  Autumn  peaks:  Welney  300  to  400  Oct-Nov,  Wisbech  SF  80  Aug 
18th,  Titchwell  50  Sept  19th,  Cley  75  Aug  25th,  Hickling  30  Aug  24th  and  Cantley  20 
Aug  12th. 

Jack  Snipe:  Last  in  spring  April  8th  (Leziate).  First  in  autumn  Sept  14th  (Holme). 
Black-tailed  Godwit:  Two  on  the  early  date  of  Jan  25th  at  Welney.  293  (mostly  con- 
sidered Icelandic)  on  Ouse  Washes  including  Norfolk  section  April  12th.  A few  pairs 
at  Welney  left  normal  breeding  area  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  breed  on  sur- 
rounding wheatfields.  Four  pairs  nested  on  higher  ground  on  Washes  each  raising 
young.  On  Wash  56  off  Wolferton/Snettisham  during  July;  at  Lynn  Point 
counts  included  54  Aug  3rd  and  40  on  10th.  Elsewhere  largest  count  24  at  Cley  April 
28th. 


A trio  of  Spotted  Redshanks 
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Bar-tailed  Godwit:  Bird  in  full  red  breeding  plumage  at  Breydon  Dec  19th  and  2 in 
red  there  Dec  24th-31st.  High  tide  Snettisham  counts  included  6000  in  Jan  and  4872 
in  Sept. 

Wimbrel:  An  early  bird  at  Winterton  March  19th.  Largest  assemblies  included  180  at 
high-water  roost  Blakeney  July  22nd  where  250  Aug  3rd;  also  1 18  at  Wells  Aug  16th. 
Latest  record  Oct  11th. 

Curlew:  Bred  at  Bodney  Lodge,  Stanford  Heath,  Tommy’s  Belt,  Broom  Covert  and 
Grimes  Graves  and  over  15  young  recorded.  Two  broods  lost  in  heath  fire  at  Roydon 
Common  May  16th.  Peak  count  of  3000  off  Snettisham  in  Oct. 

Spotted  Redshank:  In  winter  at  Cley  Jan  1st  to  end  of  Feb.  In  autumn  maximum  of 
30  at  Cley  (Aug  5th  and  Sept  5th)  following  arrival  of  17  June  23rd;  48  at  Snettisham 
in  July,  60  in  Aug  and  70  in  Sept;  19  at  Lynn  Point  Oct  14th. 

Marsh  Sandpiper:  One  at  Hickling  Sept  6th  1979  (SEL).  An  additional  record  to  the 
first  for  the  county  seen  only  three  weeks  previously  at  Cley. 

Greenshank:  Again  1-2  birds  at  Titchwell/Thornham  in  Jan-Feb  and  Dec;  also  1-2  at 
Cley  until  Feb  15th.  Autumn  peaks:  Breydon  24  July  23rd,  Hickling  28  Sept  11th, 
Cley  35  Aug  16th,  Blakeney  27  in  Sept,  Scolt  Head  20  Sept  22nd,  Hunstanton  26 
Sept  9th  and  Snettisham  42  Aug  2nd. 

Green  Sandpiper:  In  winter  at  Breydon,  Caister,  Colney  GP  and  Hunstanton. 
Autumn  maxima  of  12  at  Pentney  and  10  at  Wissington  BF. 

Wood  Sandpiper:  Only  4 spring  sightings  reported:  Cley  May  9th,  Winterton  May 
10th,  Holme  June  1st  and  Wells  June  13th.  In  autumn  at  Breydon,  Cantley  9 Aug 
9th,  Hickling  5 Aug  24th,  Cley,  Titchwell  5 in  Aug,  Holme,  Snettisham,  Leziate, 
Lynn  Point  and  King’s  Lynn  BF. 

Turnstone:  Interesting  record  of  60  to  70  roosting  on  a Lynn  Channel  buoy  Nov 
15th;  groups  also  on  other  buoys.  Snettisham  peaks  of  792  in  Jan  and  894  in  Sept. 

Red-necked  Phalarope:  Singly  at  Cley  Aug  4th  to  9th,  Hickling  Aug  27th,  Titchwell 
Sept  27th  to  Oct  6th  and  same  bird  at  Holme  Oct  8th  to  13th. 

Grey  Phalarope:  Cley  Sept  28th,  Oct  22nd  and  Oct  24th;  Yarmouth  harbour  en- 
trance Oct  4th. 

Pomarine  Skua:  Spring  records:  Paston/Mundesley  2 April  26th  and  one  next  day, 
Hunstanton  April  26th  and  2 next  day  and  Cley  June  6th. 

Autumn:  Paston  Oct  22nd  and  Nov  13th.  Cley  Sept  6th/7th  and  9th,  Oct  11th,  2 
Oct  20th  and  1 Nov  11th.  Sheringham  July  26th,  5 Oct  11th,  1 Oct  12th  and  4 Oct 
13th.  Holme  5 Aug  22nd,  singles  Oct  1 1th  and  22nd.  Hunstanton  Oct  1 1th  and  2 Oct 
22nd.  Lynn  Point  July  24th. 

Arctic  Skua:  More  spring  records  than  usual:  Paston  2 April  26th.  Sheringham  May 
2nd.  Blakeney  May  5th  and  June  27th.  Holme  4 May  4th  and  2 June  21st.  Hunstan- 
ton March  22nd,  5 April  26th  and  1 April  27th. 

In  autumn  from  July  8th  to  Nov  6th  with  largest  numbers  off  the  east  coast  Oct 
1 1th  when  129  south  in  5 hours  off  Winterton  and  1 12  east  off  Paston.  In  Wash  over 
30  off  North  Wootton  Aug  20th. 

Long-tailed  Skua:  Singles  off  Cley  Aug  18th,  Blakeney  Point  Aug  26th  and  Lynn 
Point  Aug  22nd. 

Great  Skua:  Unusual  records  in  Jan  (Scolt  Head  on  2nd  and  Paston  on  10th),  in  May 
(Cley  on  13th)  and  in  June  (Paston  on  27th  and  at  Snettisham). 

Largest  movement  in  autumn  Oct  1 1th  when  51  south  in  5 hours  at  Winterton,  21 
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at  Paston,  49  at  Sheringham,  23  at  Blakeney  Point,  15  at  Holme  and  12  at  Hunstan- 
ton. Further  movement  Oct  22nd  when  Cley  recorded  32,  Holme  10  and  Lynn  Point  6. 
Mediterranean  Gull:  Recorded  monthly  April  to  Dec  as  follows:  Sheringham  2 in 
breeding  plumage  April  10th  and  1 April  18th,  Paston  April  20th,  May  16th,  Breydon 
May  29th,  Titchwell  2 June  24th,  Bacton  July  20th,  Yarmouth  July  16th,  Scolt  Head 
Aug  29th,  Lynn  Point  Sept  6th,  Holme  Sept  24th,  Paston  Oct  6th  to  Nov  7th, 
Mundesley  Oct  8th,  Yarmouth  Oct  11th  (adult)  & Oct  12th  to  25th  (first  winter)  and 
Nov  15th,  Winterton  Oct  11th,  Salthouse  Nov  8th,  Waxham  Dec  6th  and  Hunstan- 
ton Dec  9th. 

Little  Gull:  Observed  monthly  except  in  March.  Localities  included  Gorleston, 
Breydon,  Hardley  Flood,  Hickling,  Filby,  Winterton,  Waxham,  Paston,  Sher- 
ingham, Kelling,  Cley,  Blakeney  Point,  Wells,  Holkham,  Scolt  Head,  Titchwell, 
Holme,  Hunstanton,  Snettisham,  Lynn  Point,  Welney  and  Santon  Downham  at 
which  inland  locality  80  flew  east  in  a tight  flock  April  29th.  Interesting  series  of 
records  at  Titchwell  where  present  April  20th  to  June  18th  with  a maximum  of  23  in- 
cluding 3 black-headed  adults.  Also  up  to  13  at  Cley  May  8th  to  June  14th. 

Autumn  counts  included:  Winterton  13  Sept  16th,  11  Sept  27th  & 16  Oct  11th; 
Cley  17  Oct  18th,  11  Oct  20th,  13  Oct  21st,  33  Oct  26th  and  62  Nov  1st;  Scolt  12  Oct 
23rd;  Paston  13  Nov  5th  and  14  on  8th;  Holkham  17  Oct  25th;  Holme  98  Oct  23rd; 
Lynn  Point  13  Oct  14th. 

Sabine’s  Gull:  Two  observations:  An  adult  Thornham  Point  Sept  15th  (HBO)  and  a 
first-winter  bird  to  the  east  at  Cley  Oct  18th  (JDG  JEG).  Additional  1980  record: 
Blakeney  harbour  an  adult  July  13th. 

Black-headed  Gull:  Breeding  totals:  Cantley  560  sitting  birds,  Blakeney  Point  500 
pairs,  Scolt  Head  120  pairs,  Titchwell  1100  pairs,  Snettisham  300  pairs  and  How  Hill 
100  pairs. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  Two  or  3 pairs  bred  Blakeney  Point  and  1 pair  at  Titchwell. 

Herring  Gull:  Cantley  BF,  a pair  attempted  nesting  on  artificial  cliff  at  edge  of  rub- 
bish tip  but  nest  later  found  empty.  2-3  pairs  bred  Blakeney  Point  and  2 chicks  with 
parents  June  14th. 

Iceland  Gull:  Cley  adult  Feb  26th  (BCS)  and  Paston  May  2nd  (MF). 

Glaucous  Gull:  Apart  from  unusual  mid-summer  sighting  at  Hunstanton  July  1st, 
recorded  to  May  10th  and  from  Sept  1st  in  ones  and  twos  at  Gorleston,  Breydon, 
Caister,  Scratby,  Hemsby,  Winterton,  Waxham,  Bacton,  Happisburgh,  North 
Walsham,  Paston,  Sheringham,  Weybourne,  Salthouse,  Cley,  Blakeney  Point. 
Holkham,  Holme,  Hunstanton,  Heacham  and  inland  at  Attlebridge. 

Sandwich  Tern:  Very  early  bird  Feb  24th  at  Hunstanton,  but  no  others  until  March 
23rd.  Latest  Nov  7th  (4  off  Scratby).  Breeding:  Scolt  Head  300  pairs  and  Blakeney 
Point  3800-3900  pairs.  Inland  at  Tottenhill  GP  April  27th,  Narborough  (1  with 
broken  wing)  April  28th  and  Narford  2 May  19th.  Peak  at  Breydon  230  July  21st.  At 
Lynn  Point  migrants  moving  inland  high  along  River  Ouse:  63  Aug  28th,  109  Sept 
14th  and  29  on  19th. 

Roseate  Tern:  Hunstanton  2 April  26th,  Sheringham  May  19th,  Titchwell  May  24th, 
Breydon  July  23rd  to  31st. 

Common  Tern:  Recorded  March  31st  (Blakeney)  to  Oct  3rd  (Hunstanton):  Breeding 
pairs  (young  raised  in  brackets):  Breydon  34  (34),  Hardley  Flood  32  (40),  Hoveton 
Great  Broad  3 (3),  Ranworth  36  (60),  Martham  1,  Ormesby  4 (5),  Crome’s  Broad  1, 
Blakeney  Point  175  (poor),  Bob  Hall  Sands  70,  Scolt  Head  250  (75),  Titchwell  118, 
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Snettisham  65  and  Lyng  Easthaugh  GP  9 (18). 

Arctic  Tern:  A great  number  of  migratory  birds  feeding  over  and  sheltering  in 
coastal  fields  after  gales  April  26th/27th:  70  to  east  at  Paston  in  addition  to  100-200 
sheltering  in  cliff-top  fields  there,  147  Salthouse,  100  Arnold’s  Marsh  Cley,  54  Wells, 
16  Holkham,  12  Snettisham  and  6 King’s  Lynn. 

Breeding:  Scolt  Head  1 pair;  Blakeney  Point  3-5  pairs  (none  fledged)  although  30 
there  following  storms  at  end  of  April. 

Little  Tern:  Observed  from  April  10th  (Stiffkey)  to  Oct  4th  (Snettisham).  Breeding 
pairs  (fledged  young  totals  in  brackets):  Winterton  12  (12),  Blakeney  Point  45  (very 
limited  success),  Stiffkey  Freshes  12,  Bob  Hall  Sands  45,  Burnham  Overy  Staithe  to 
Wells  55,  Scolt  Head  62  (30),  Brancaster  (approx.  20  flying  young),  Titchwell  51, 
Thornham  30  and  Holme  1 . 

Black  Tern:  First  April  25th;  last  Oct  10th.  Heaviest  spring  movement  May  6th-13th 
with  birds  at  Breydon,  Caister  (14  east  on  9th),  Hickling  (6  on  8th  and  5 on  10th), 
Happisburgh,  Cley  (6  on  8th),  Hardley  Flood,  Ranworth,  Titchwell,  Snettisham  and 
Welney  where  numbers  exceeded  100  on  7th/8th.  Autumn  peaks  included:  Lynn 
Point  30  Aug  1st  and  45  Aug  9th;  Cley  40  east  and  Holme  46  both  on  Sept  11th. 
White-winged  Black  Tern:  Cley,  in  full  plumage  July  27th  (JBK  et  al ).  Additional 
1980  record:  Cley  Sept  18th  (DER  et  al). 

Black  Guillemot:  Cley/Salthouse  Aug  25th-Nov  17th. 

Little  Auk:  Snettisham  Jan  11th,  Cley  6 Nov  7th,  Weybourne  3 Oct  28th,  Paston 
dead  Jan  25th,  Winterton  2 Nov  5th  and  Yarmouth  Dec  1st.  Inland  Wroxham  Feb  10th. 
Puffin:  Sixteen  coastal  records  March- June  and  Sept  onwards.  Mostly  singles  but  6 
casualties  between  Winterton  and  Yarmouth  March  3rd-5th. 

Turtle  Dove:  Very  early  migrant  at  Paston  March  28th;  late  birds  at  Holt  Oct  23rd 
and  Hickling  next  day.  Winter  bird  at  Buckenham  Dec  5th. 

Ring  necked  Parakeet:  Singles  at  Yarmouth,  Caister  on  Sea,  Holme  and  Tottington. 
Cuckoo:  Extreme  dates  April  8th  at  Wells  and  Oct  1st  at  Felthorpe. 

Barn  Owl:  Recorded  at  92  localities. 

Little  Owl:  Recorded  at  48  localities. 

Long  eared  Owl:  Total  of  33  sites  with  young  calling  in  West  Norfolk  (JBK).  Also 
bred  Tottington,  Fritton  and  Salthouse  Heath.  1-3  spring  migrants  at  Winterton 
April  8th-21st.  Autumn  migrants  at  Wells  Oct  18th,  Scolt  Head  22nd,  and  Paston  in 
off  sea  Oct  10th  (1)  and  Nov  7th  (2). 

Three  small  winter  roosts  (maximum  9 birds  in  NW  Norfolk  in  first  winter  period 
and  maximum  of  4 birds  in  second  winter  period). 

Short-eared  Owl:  Bred  successfully  at  two  sites  in  NW  Norfolk.  1-2  spring  migrants 
at  Winterton  and  Caister  till  April  19th  and  at  Paston  April  12th.  Oct  migrants  at 
Paston  and  Mundesley  on  22nd,  and  at  Yarmouth,  Caister  and  Winterton  on  25th. 
No  winter  concentrations  in  SE  Norfolk,  but  9 on  Breydon  marshes  Jan  17th.  In  NW 
4 roosts  with  maximum  14  birds  in  total  in  first  period  and  maximum  of  1 1 in  second 
period. 

Nightjar:  A BTO  survey  in  E.  Norfolk  produced  the  following  number  of  churring 
birds:  Fritton  Woods  4-5,  Winterton  2,  Sheringham  1,  Kelling  Heath  3,  Salthouse 
Heath  3,  Holt  Lowes  2 and  Horsford  1.  In  W.  Norfolk  the  survey  revealed  a total  of 
145  churring  birds,  the  majority  in  the  Sandringham  area  and  the  Brecks  (where  201 
in  total  including  Suffolk).  Greatest  concentration  of  62  singing  males  in  TL  88, 
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situated  in  both  counties,  was  the  most  densely  populated  area  in  the  country. 

Swift:  An  early  individual  West  Acre  April  17th.  Large  coastal  movements  at  Sher- 
ingham  July  7th  (5000  west)  and  Winterton  and  Snettisham  July  11th.  At  Hunstan- 
ton a young  bird  did  not  leave  nest  in  cliff  fissure  until  Oct  1st,  using  nesting  hole  un- 
til Oct  5th.  Subsequent  Oct.  birds  Cley  and  Blakeney  Point  on  9th,  Winterton  on 
11th  and  Yarmouth  on  21st. 

Alpine  Swift:  Cley  May  29th/30th  (BB  SBE  ETM  et  al  ),  Sheringham  May  30th 
(RHC)  and  Goriest  on  June  10th  (BAC). 

Hoopoe:  In  spring  singles  at  Holme  April  9th,  Cley  April  12th,  Horsey  April  27th 
and  Ellingham  May  2nd.  One  autumn  record:  Strumpshaw  Sept  14th.  1980: 
Weybourne  May  10th. 

Wryneck:  Recorded  in  spring  as  follows:  2 Cley,  2 Weybourne,  Morston  and 
Holkham  all  April  27th,  Hempstead  April  28th,  2 Cromer  May  lst/2nd,  Holme  May 
5th,  Yarmouth  and  Paston  (dead)  May  10th.  An  unusual  record  of  one  at  N. 
Walsham  July  13th  & 26th.  In  autumn  numerous  coastal  records  from  end  Aug.  to 
mid-Sept.  with  maximum  of  4 Caister  Sept  1st.  Inland  records  in  this  period  from 
Acle,  Beechamwell,  Dereham,  Docking,  Hethersett  (present  for  10  days),  Hickling, 
N.  Walsham,  Norwich,  Tacolneston  (dead)  and  Yaxham. 

Short-toed  Lark:  Holme  Oct.  23rd  (RLKJ). 
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Woodlark:  Records  received  from  10  sites  in  Brecks.  Elsewhere  Holkham  April  16th 
(in  song)  and  Happisburgh  Nov  15th. 

Shorelark:  Regularly  recorded  on  Blakeney  Point-Salthouse  coastline  up  to  May  3rd 
and  from  Oct  17th  with  maximum  of  35  Blakeney  Point  Dec  27th.  Elsewhere  Hickl- 
ing  Jan  19th,  Titchwell  Oct  16th,  Snettisham  Oct  18th  & 24th,  Scolt  Head  Oct  23rd, 
Holme  3 Oct  29th-31st  and  3 Nov  8th,  Winterton  Nov.  5th  and  Breydon  Nov.  15th 
and  Dec  19th. 

Sand  Martin:  Extreme  dates  March  12th  (Paston)  and  Oct  29th  (Salthouse). 
Swallow:  First  spring  record  Sheringham  March  26th.  At  Marlingford  Hall  a normal 
pair  of  birds  reared  a brood  of  white  young  for  second  year  running.  A noticeable 
number  of  birds  still  present  in  second  half  of  November  including  4 at  Snettisham 
on  21st,  the  latest  individuals  at  Paston  and  Horsey  on  25th. 

Red-rumped  Swallow:  1980:  Cley  May  17th  (RB  HN) 

House  Martin:  An  albino/leucistic  bird  at  Cley  Sept  19th.  Latest:  2 Horsey  Nov  25th. 

Richard's  Pipit:  Two  in  Salthouse/Kelling  area  Sept  26th-Oct  27th,  one  remaining 
unti  Nov.  8th.  At  Winterton  one  Oct  23rd,  at  least  4 Oct  25th,  3 remaining  until  Nov 
1st.  Elsewhere  singles  at  Sheringham  Oct  6th,  Holme  Oct  12th-31st,  Holkham  Oct 
15th  & 25th  (different  individuals)  and  Waxham  Oct  16th.  Additional  1980  record: 
Titchwell  Sept  27th/28th. 

Additional  1979  record:  Sheringham  Sept  28th-Oct  2nd. 

Tawny  Pipit:  Blakeney  Point  May  13th  (HN). 

Olive-backed  Pipit:  Wells  Oct  25th  (ETM  JBK  et  al ).  The  third  county  record  of  this 
strangely  elusive  pipit. 

Red-throated  Pipit:  Salthouse  May  13th/ 14th  (PB  MC  RG  et  al ) Additional  1976 
record:  Blakeney  Point  Aug  28th  (PF  SCJ  NW). 

Rock  Pipit:  Birds  showing  the  characteristics  of  the  Scandinavian  race  at  Breydon 
March  8th,  3 March  18th  and  2 March  20th;  one  also  at  Weybourne  April  7th-9th. 
Water  Pipit:  Hickling  and  Cantley  BF  remain  the  only  localities  in  the  county  where 
this  bird  can  be  regularly  seen  with  maxima  of  3 in  Jan.  and  April  respectively. 
Elsewhere  Breydon  March  8th,  Cley  March  28th,  Winterton  April  27th,  Oct  25th 
and  Nov  5th,  Titchwell  Nov  6th,  Martham  Broad  Nov  28th  and  Hassingham  Dec  2nd. 
Yellow  Wagtail:  First  recorded  March  28th  at  Holme.  The  now  annual  autumn  roost 
at  Stow  Bridge  commenced  July  29th,  peaked  at  300  birds  August  17th-23rd  and 
then  declined  rapidly  to  100  August  26th  with  a slower  decline  until  last  Sept.  15th. 
An  extremely  late  individual  Wisbech  SF  Dec.  6th. 
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Blue-headed  Wagtail:  Snettisham  April  1 1th,  17th  & 23rd,  Welney  April  26th,  Potter 
Heigham  (pair)  May  4th-6th,  Strumpshaw  May  6th,  Titchwell  May  9th-llth, 
Breydon  May  10th,  Holme  May  19th,  Burnham  Deepdale  July  19th,  Scratby  Aug. 
21st,  Stow  Bridge  (ringed)  Aug.  22nd  and  Cley  (pair)  Sept.  26th/27th. 

Grey-headed  Wagtail:  Males  at  Cley  May  9th/10th  and  Salthouse  May  19th. 
Ashy-headed  Wagtail:  1980:  A male  showing  the  characteristics  of  this  race  Cley 
May  4th  (RGM). 

Grey  Wagtail:  Breeding  records  from  water-mills  at  Buckenham,  Ebridge,  Ellingham 
and  Lyng,  and  also  Buckenham  Tofts,  River  Nar  (4  pairs),  and  West  Acre. 

Pied  Wagtail:  Roosts  included  400  Bacton  Gas  site  in  February  with  125  there  in  Oc- 
tober and  300-500  at  Little  Fen,  Redgrave  end  September. 

Waxwing:  A lone  bird  flying  west  at  Wells  Oct.  24th  heralded  a minor  influx  in  Nov 
& Dec  with  records  from  the  following  localities  (number  of  birds  in  brackets): 
Bodham  (5),  Bradwell  (1),  Brancaster  Staithe  (1),  Costessey  (3),  Gorleston  (1),  Great 
Yarmouth  (1),  Heacham/Hunstanton  (up  to  10),  Hickling  (1),  King’s  Lynn  (2), 
North  Walsham  (2),  Norwich  (4),  Rockland  (a  few),  Swaffham  (6),  Taverham  (5) 
and  Walton(4). 

Black-bellied  Dipper:  Bawburgh  Mill  Oct  23rd  staying  until  1982.  The  same  bird  or 
another  at  Honingham  Nov  13th. 

Nightingale:  Coastal  migrants  at  Happisburgh  May  7th  (ringed),  Holkham  May  8th, 
Holme  May  9th,  Cley  Aug  30th  and  Holme  again  Sept  3rd. 

Bluethroat:  A male  ringed  at  Happisburgh  May  11th,  only  50  yards  from  site  where 
one  trapped  two  days  earlier  in  1979.  One  also  at  Cley  May  llth/12th.  No  autumn 
records  for  second  year  running. 

Black  Redstart:  Breeding:  Four  pairs  at  Yarmouth,  at  least  two  successful;  one  pair 
remained  to  winter  at  one  site  and  present  throughout  hard  spell  in  late  December. 
Also  one  pair  in  Norwich  but  no  evidence  of  successful  breeding.  Considerable 
number  of  spring  coastal  migrants  March  15th-May  12th  with  maximum  of  5 Holme 
March  26th-28th.  One  inland  at  Strumpshaw  March  21st-23rd.  A smaller  number  of 
autumn  migrants:  Burnham  Norton  Oct  18th,  Paston  Oct  25th,  two  Oct  28th  and 
Nov  28th-Dec  9th,  Costessey  Pits  Oct  29th,  Snettisham  Nov.  8th,  Holme  Nov  9th, 
Wells  Nov  16th,  Strumpshaw  Nov.  26th  and  Cromer  Dec.  10th  . 

1980:  Additional  breeding  site  at  Weybourne  where  pair  successful. 

Redstart:  Extreme  dates  April  5th  (Winterton)  and  Oct  27th  (Yarmouth).  Breeding: 
Records  from  at  least  9 Brecks  localities  including  six  pairs  Weeting  Heath. 
Elsewhere  single  pairs  at  Felthorpe  and  Holkham  Park  together  with  six  males 
holding  territory  along  Cromer  ridge  inland  from  Sheringham. 

Whinchat:  Breeding  only  noted  in  Brecks  at  Bridgham  Heath,  Frog  Hill  and  Thorpe 
Great  Heath.  A late  migrant  at  Holme  Nov  1st. 

Stonectiat:  Breeding:  Successful  pair  Salthouse  Heath.  Seven  pairs  present  along 
coastal  strip  Winterton  to  Horsey  Gap,  but  success  poor  and  scarce  in  autumn. 
Wheatear:  A noticeable  arrival  March  12th- 14th  with  records  from  Cley,  Hap- 
pisburgh, Hunstanton,  Snettisham  and  Wells.  Latest  record  Winterton  Nov  9th. 
Breeding  records  from  Weeting  Heath  (37  pairs)  and  Snettisham  (2  pairs).  Addi- 
tional 1980  record;  successful  pair  at  Salhouse  on  edge  of  Rackheath  airfield. 

Ring  Ouzel:  A considerable  number  of  spring  migrants  reported  March  27th-May 
15th  including  several  flocks,  the  largest  being  10  at  Holkham  on  April  13th.  Marked 
contrast  in  autumn  when  only  three  individual  migrants:  Hunstanton  Oct  8th,  Cley 
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Oct  15th  and  Holkham  Oct  24th. 

Fieldfare:  Individuals  still  present  last  week  of  May  at  Caister,  Cran worth,  Welney 
and  West  Walton.  A scattering  of  early  migrants  end  of  August,  the  first  being  2 at 
Winterton  on  22nd. 

Redwing:  Two  late  spring  migrants  still  at  Caister  May  28th.  In  December  a large 
cold-weather  movement  of  2,600  west  at  Paston  on  13th;  later  in  month  manv  found 
dead  as  a result  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  One  in  a greengrocer’s  shop  in  Wells 
on  24th  had  been  ‘adopted’  by  owner  and  was  feeding  on  cranberries  and  grapes. 
Mistle  Thrush:  Flock  of  54  at  Cockley  Cley  Aug  30th. 

Cetti’s  Warbler:  A noticable  increase  in  the  distribution  of  records.  Singing  males 
noted  as  follows:  Acle  (Damgate),  Buckenham  Carr  (2,  one  of  which  and  3 juveniles 
ringed),  Cantley  BF,  Fritton  Lake,  Gillingham,  Hardley  Flood  (2),  Hickling  (2), 
Ranworth  (6),  Redgrave  and  Rockland/Strumpshaw  (14).  On  north  coast  adult  male 
trapped  Aug  29th  Weybourne,  re-trapped  Sept  6th  and  one  Cley  Nov  15th. 
Elsewhere,  UEA  Broad  March  22nd  and  one  singing  at  a West  Norfolk  locality  in  Jan. 

River  Warbler:  One  in  song  near  Roydon  Common  May  29th- June  6th  (PP  JBK  et 
at).  The  first  county  record  and  certainly  a most  unusual  occurrence. 

Savi’s  Warbler:  A decrease  compared  with  previous  year.  At  Hickling  first  noted 
April  12th;  two  pairs  nested  with  an  additional  male  also  present.  Also  noted  singing 
at  Horsey  in  June. 

Sedge  Warbler:  An  early  arrival  at  Cley  March  29th. 

Reed  Warbler:  A late  individual  at  Titchwell  Oct  26th. 

Iceterine  Warbler:  A typical  autumn  passage,  Caister  Aug  1 1 th-14th, 
Wells/Holkham  Aug  7th-10th,  Aug  27th,  Aug  31st  (2),  one  remaining  until  Sept  5th 
and  Holme  Aug  8th  (2),  Aug  10th  and  Sept  lst/2nd. 

Orphean  Warbler:  Stiffkey  Aug  17th  (TJJ  CMJ  BLS).  The  first  county  record. 
Barred  Warbler:  An  above-average  number  of  Autumn  coastal  migrants:  Winterton 
2 Sept  7th,  Caister  Aug  27th-30th,  Waxham  Sept  6th  and  12th,  Beeston  2 Aug  27th- 
31st,  Wiveton  Aug  29th,  Blakeney  Point  Aug  28th  and  Sept  3rd,  Wells/Holkham 
Aug  29th-Sept  9th  with  maximum  of  4 Sept  3rd/4th  and  a late  bird  Oct  23rd,  Holme 
Aug  25th  & 29th  and  Sept  lst/2nd  & 15th  with  another  late  individual  Oct  23rd-31st 
and  Hunstanton  GC  2 Sept  4th-6th. 

Lesser  Whitethroat:  Late  migrants  at  Wells  and  Holme  Oct  25th. 

Garden  Warbler:  Latest  record  Wells  Oct  24th. 

Blackcap:  Wintering  birds  at  Yarmouth  Jan  6th,  Salhouse  Jan  11th,  Reepham  Jan 
12th,  Wells  Jan  16th,  North  Walsham  Feb  1st,  Hellesdon  Feb  23rd,  Sprowston  Dec 
15th  and  Horsham  St.  Faith  Dec  23rd. 

Arctic  Warbler:  A previously  unpublished  record:  1978,  Blakeney  Point  Sept  8th 
(NB). 

Pallas’s  Warbler:  An  unprecedented  number  of  records.  At  Wells/Holkham  2 Oct 
18th,  then  one  until  further  influx  of  2 on  23rd;  at  least  3 birds  present  on  24th, 
decreasing  to  one  by  26th  (many  observers).  At  least  5 individuals  involved,  probably 
more.  Elsewhere  singles  at  Holme  Oct  18th-21st  (HBO),  Winterton  Oct  23rd  (UEA) 
and  Stiffkey  Oct  25th  (DF  MO). 

Yellow  Browed  Warbler:  Wells  Oct  4th.  A simultaneous  arrival  on  north  and  east 
coasts  Oct  18th  with  birds  at  Yarmouth,  Hickling,  Wells/Holkham  (2)  and  Tit- 
chwell. One  or  more  individuals  remained  at  Wells/Holkham  until  Oct  24th,  when 
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one  also  at  Winterton. 

Wood  Warbler:  Spring  migrants  at  Blakeney  Point  April  27th,  Holkham  2 May  8th 
and  Horsey  May  10th.  During  May  singing  males  on  territory  at  West  Runton  (3), 
Beeston  Regis,  Sheringham,  Kelling  (3),  Weybourne,  Holt,  Snettisham  (3),  Wolfer- 
ton,  Horsford  and  Felthorpe  (3  successful  breeding  proved  with  one  pair).  Autumn 
records  at  Holme  Aug  10th,  Sandringham  2 Aug  25th,  Paston  Aug  31st  and  Wells 
Sept  13th. 

Chiffchaff:  Wintering  individuals  in  Norwich  gardens  Jan  15th  and  Feb  20th.  As  in 
previous  year  a late  autumn  influx  ‘Siberian  type’  individuals  ( tristis ) particularly  at 
Wells/Holkham  with  singles  on  several  dates  from  Oct  18th  increasing  to  5 Nov  14th 
then  reducing  to  one  Dec  7th;  elsewhere  2 Caister  Nov  8th  and  one  Cley  Nov  15th. 
Other  ‘Northern’  birds  at  Caister  until  Nov  29th  and  a late  individual  also  at  UEA 
Broad,  Norwich  Dec  4th. 

Willow  Warbler:  Extreme  dates  March  26th  (Narborough)  and  Oct  24th  (Wells).  3 at 
Wells  April  29th  of  larger  grey  Northern  race. 

Firecrest:  An  unusual  number  of  winter  records:  Leziate  Jan  25th,  Holkham  2 Jan 
27th  and  one  still  present  Feb  27th  and  Buxton  Heath  Feb  15th.  Only  a small  scale 
spring  passage  with  singles  at  Holme  March  27th,  Winterton  March  29th- April  4th, 
Wells  April  5th  and  May  3rd,  Gillingham  April  8th  (trapped),  Weybourne  April 
11th,  Cley  April  12th  and  Blakeney  Point  April  29th.  In  breeding  season  singing 
males  at  Sheringham  and  two  sites  in  Brecks  but  as  in  previous  year  no  evidence  of 
breeding.  Autumn  passage  also  small  with  individuals  at  Wells/Holkham  Sept  2nd, 
Oct  23rd  & 27th  and  Nov  14th,  Cley  Oct  13th,  Sheringham  (trapped)  Oct  16th,  Yar- 
mouth Nov  5th  and  Caister  Nov  6th. 

Spotted  Flycatcher:  Latest  record:  Caister  Oct  16th. 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher:  In  autumn  at  Caister  and  Yarmouth  Sept  2nd,  Holme  Oct 
18th-20th  and  Blakeney  Point  Oct  24th. 

Pied  Flycatcher:  Early  migrants  at  Strumpshaw  April  15th  and  Holkham  April  19th 
and  26th.  Main  spring  passage  May  3rd- 17th  with  singles  at  nine  coastal  localities, 
up  to  2 at  Horsey  and  3 at  Yarmouth.  One  at  East  Walton  Common  May  24th.  In  late 
May  a single  male  on  territory  at  Sheringha^u. 

Bearded  Tit:  Breeding  records  (in  pairs)  include  10  Cantley  BF,  2 Strumpshaw,  a few 
at  Burnham  Norton,  20  Titchwell  and  singles  at  Heacham  and  King’s  Lynn  BF. 
Autumn  records  away  from  breeding  areas  include  4 at  Snettisham  Oct  3rd  with  2 
Nov  1st  and  Nov  18th-21st,  pair  in  buckthorn  Hunstanton  GC  Oct  16th,  one  Wells 
Oct  26th,  15  Redgrave/Lopham  Oct  30th  with  6 until  mid  Dec  and  up  to  10  UEA 
Broad,  Norwich  Nov  9th-Dec  4th.  Winter  influxes  also  of  up  to  50  at  Strumpshaw 
and  60  at  King’s  Lynn  BF. 

Long-tailed  Tit:  Flock  of  14  in  off  sea  at  Salthouse.  Oct  24th. 

Golden  Oriole:  Winterton  May  27th,  Cley  May  29th,  Horsey  May  31st,  Fritton  male 
photographed  June  6th  and  Hilgay  June  14th.  A pair  also  present  May-July  at  a 
West  Norfolk  locality. 

Red-backed  Shrike:  Only  one  spring  migrant:  Winterton  May  16th.  Breeding  records 
from  Brecks  and  one  north  Norfolk  locality  where  successful  breeding  also  in  1980. 
Autumn  passage  Aug  14th-Oct  11th  with  scattered  records  of  individuals  at  Winter- 
ton,  Paston,  Beeston,  Sheringham,  Weybourne,  Cley,  Wells/Holkham  and  Holme 
(2  Sept  3rd).  Also  one  inland  at  Strumpshaw  Aug  20th-Sept  4th. 

Great  Grey  Shrike:  In  early  part  of  year  wintering  birds  at  Brandon,  Weeting,  Roydon, 
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Wells/Holkham  and  Strumpshaw,  the  last  three  all  departing  within  a three-day 
period  March  26th-28th.  Isolated  records  from  Snettisham  Feb  8th,  Dersingham  Feb 
11th  and  April  27th  and  Bridgham  Fleath  March  20th.  Autumn  migrants  Blakeney 
Point  Oct  13th,  Holme  Oct  18th,  Hickling  Oct  20th,  Hunstanton  Oct  23rd,  Wells 
Oct  29th,  Waxham  Nov  8th  and  Snettisham  Nov  9th.  Wintering  birds  at  Roydon 
from  Oct  22nd  and  Strumpshaw  from  Nov  1st.  One  St. Helens  Well  Dec  19th. 

Magpie:  Flocks  of  14  Stoke  Ferry  Feb  5th  and  20  Horsford  Nov  3rd. 

Carrion  Crow:  At  Roydon  Common  the  roost  contained  a maxima  of  200  birds 
March  1st  and  Oct  29th. 

Hooded  Crow:  Only  regularly  recorded  at  the  Roydon  Common  roost  where  max- 
ima of  8 Feb  8th  and  6 Dec  27th.  Occasional  small  flocks  of  migrants  (up  to  5)  on 
north  and  east  coasts  March-May.  Singles  Horsey  June  14th,  Winterton  Aug  7th  & 
14th,  Kelling  Aug  18th,  Breydon  Sept  13th  but  then  no  further  records  until 
November. 


Rock  Sparrow:  Cley  near  the  north  hides  June  14th  (RGM  SJMG) 

This  record  has  been  accepted  by  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  but  is  still 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  British  Ornithologists  Union.  If  accepted  it  will  be  the 
first  British  record  of  this  Mediterranean  species. 

Serin:  Female  or  immature  Holme  April  18th  (VE).  Additional  1979  record,  a male 
at  Brundall  several  dates  May /June  (BDH). 

Goldfinch:  A large  concentration  of  1,000  birds  Crostwick  Old  Hall  Sept  21st. 
Siskin:  Recorded  up  to  May  17th  and  from  Sept  27th  with  largest  concentration  200 
at  Bodney  in  February.  No  breeding  records  received. 

Linnet:  At  Paston  counts  of  coastal  movements  as  follows  — 1,000  east  April  10th, 
1,400  east  April  12th,  1,100  east  April  17th,  1,000  west  May  2nd  & 3rd. 

Twite:  Coastal  flocks  included  300  Snettisham  Jan,  200  Titchwell  Feb,  600  Wells 
Nov,  900-1,000  Scolt  Head  and  Burnham  Norton  Nov/Dec  and  100  Breydon  end 
Dec.  Inland  records  at  East  Tuddenham  March  20th,  Fleggburgh  Common  8 March 
27th  and  Massingham  Heath  2 Oct  16th. 

Crossbill:  Recorded  from  many  Breck  (including  over  100  Santon  Warren  April 
22nd)  and  other  west  Norfolk  localities,  but  elsewhere  only  regularly  seen  at 
Wells/Holkham  where  successful  breeding  occurred.  One  over  Hunstanton  cliffs 
May  2nd,  one  Lound  July  13th  and  at  Holme  on  Nov  8th  4 west  and  2 east. 
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Scarlet  Rosefinch:  Immature  male  in  song  at  Holme  May  30th  (HBO).  Only  the  sixth 
county  record. 

Bullfinch:  An  unusually  large  flock  of  49  (only  5 females)  at  Ringstead  Dec.  8th. 
Hawfinch:  Brecks  records  include:  East  Wretham  (28  Jan,  15  Feb,  20  March  and  2 
June  14th),  Buckenham  Tofts  (bred),  Lynford,  Santon  Downham  and  Weeting. 
Elsewhere,  Alderford  Common  (bred),  East  Tuddenham  (pair  in  June),  Fincham 
(pair  bred),  Holme  (Dec  31st),  Redgrave,  Ringland,  Shropham,  Weybourne  (May 
8th- 19th)  and  Kelling  (pair  June  9th). 

Lapland  Bunting:  In  first  winter  period  only  regularly  recorded  at  Burnham  Norton 
(40-50)  and  Wells  (up  to  5).  Elsewhere  Winterton  March  15th,  Brancaster  March 
28th  and  2 Sheringham  April  7th.  Two  very  late  Spring  records:  male  at  Weybourne 
May  29th  and  female  Salthouse  June  21st.  First  autumn  record,  2 Cley  Sept  18th. 
Subsequently  reported  from  many  coastal  localities  including  12  Holme  Nov  8th,  9 
Happisburgh  Nov  17th  and  15-20  Burnham  Norton  Nov/Dec. 

Snow  Bunting:  Coastal  flocks  included  270  Blakeney  Point  Jan,  200  Holme  Nov, 
210  Cley  Nov  and  150  Brancaster  Dec. 

Ortolan  Bunting:  In  contrast  to  previous  three  years  only  recorded  in  the  autumn  — 
at  Holme  immatures  Sept  llth-14th,  another  Sept  26th  and  a third  Oct  25th. 

Corn  Bunting:  Flocks  of  65  Burnham  Deepdale  and  Burnham  Norton  Jan,  70  Wax- 
ham  Feb  14th,  55  Brancaster  Dec  24th  and  100  Lynn  Point  Dec  28th. 


The  following,  not  mentioned  in  the  Classified  Notes,  were  recorded  in  1981 
(breeding  species  in  italics):  Mute  Swan,  Canada  Goose,  Egyptian  Goose,  Teal, 
Mallard,  Shoveler,  Red-legged  Partridge,  Grey  Partridge,  Pheasant,  Water  Rail, 
Moorhen,  Coot,  Ringed  Plover,  Golden  Plover,  Lapwing.  Dunlin,  Snipe , Wood- 
cock, Redshank,  Common  Sandpiper,  Common  Gull,  Great  Black-backed  Gull, 
Kittiwake,  Guillemot,  Razorbill,  Stock  Dove,  Woodpigeon,  Collared  Dove,  Tawny 
Owl,  Kingfisher,  Green  Woodpecker,  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker,  Skylark,  Tree  Pipit,  Meadow  Pipit,  Wren,  Dunnock,  Robin, 
Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Grasshopper  Warbler,  Whitethroat,  Goldcrest,  Willow  Tit, 
Coal  Tit,  Blue  Tit,  Great  Tit,  Nuthatch,  Treecreeper,  Jay,  Jackdaw,  Rook,  Starling, 
House  Sparrow,  Tree  Sparrow,  Chaffinch,  Brambling,  Greenfinch,  Redpoll, 
Yellowhammer,  Reed  Bunting  and  Corn  Bunting. 
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Fieldfare  and  Redwing  Migration  as 
shown  by  Norfolk  Ringing  Recoveries 


WHILST  a few  early  Fieldfares  are  recorded  annually  on  the  North  Norfolk  coast  in 
late  August,  the  main  arrival  does  not  occur  until  well  into  October.  From  then  until 
the  end  of  November,  a steady  passage  of  migrants  arriving  from  the  east  continues 
both  by  day  and  night.  Attention  is  often  drawn  to  the  flocks  by  their  distinctive  con- 
tact notes. 

The  number  remaining  to  feed  while  on  passage  or  for  more  prolonged  periods  in 
winter,  varies  from  year  to  year  as  does  the  number  ringed.  The  majority  are  caught 
in  orchards,  gardens  or  at  roost  and  have  resulted  in  26  foreign  recoveries,  5 foreign- 
ringed  controls  and  six  movements  within  eastern  England. 

Breeding  season  recoveries  of  Norfolk-ringed  Fieldfares  and  the  five  found  within 
the  County  which  had  been  ringed  as  nestlings  or  breeding  adults  in  Fenno- 
Scandinavia,  are  shown  on  the  map  as  open  circles.  Apart  from  the  single  recovery  in 
the  far  North,  which  had  penetrated  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  all  fall  within  a com- 
paratively narrow  band  across  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  which  comprises  only  a 
part  of  their  much  wider  European  breeding  range. 

Recoveries  in  the  same  winter  period  as  ringing,  have  all  involved  movements 
within  the  County  or  to  and  from  neighbouring  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in 
addition  to  two  hard-weather  movements,  south  to  France,  indicated  by  the  letter 
‘s’  on  the  map. 

The  remaining  foreign  recoveries  made  during  the  winter,  shown  as  closed  circles, 
indicate  a tendancy  for  birds  to  winter  further  south  in  subsequent  years.  The  ma- 
jority are  in  France,  with  the  bird  in  the  Camargue  being  in  at  least  its  9th  year  and 
the  oldest  BTO-ringed  Fieldfare  to  date.  Of  the  three  recoveries  in  Italy  two  were 
reported  in  December  1966,  a year  in  which  Fieldfares  ringed  in  Britain  were  found 
further  afield  than  previously.  The  lone  recovery  in  the  east  was  in  Poland,  a country 
in  which  few  British-ringed  Fieldfares  have  been  found  and  provides  dramatic 
evidence  of  a Fieldfare  spending  successive  winters  in  areas  800  miles  apart. 


Fieldfare  recoveries 
affecting  Norfolk 
(for  explanation  of  symbols 
see  text) 
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Finally  the  recovery  in  Holland,  marked  by  the  letter  ‘p\  was  made  in  spring  and 
possibly  indicates  the  route  by  which  at  least  some  of  our  winter  visitors  return  to 
Scandinavia. 

Although  Redwings  and  Fieldfares  are  often  seen  together  both  on  passage  and 
during  the  winter  months,  the  pattern  of  Redwing  recoveries  is  strikingly  different. 

Unlike  those  for  the  Fieldfare,  over  half  the  Redwing  recoveries  are  the  result  of 
ringing  October  immigrants  and  the  number  caught  each  year  is  less  variable.  To 
date,  there  have  been  20  foreign  recoveries  of  Norfolk-ringed  Redwings  and  four 
movements  to  other  counties  (Cambridgeshire,  Hertfordshire,  Kent  and  Hampshire) 
all  of  which  lie  in  a south  to  south-westerly  direction. 

The  Norwegian  recovery  is  the  only  one  from  Norfolk  in  the  species  breeding 
range.  This  was  found  in  October  and  so  may  well  have  been  on  passage  already. 
Recoveries  of  ringed  Norwegian  pulli  indicate  that  the  main  movement  is  through 
Denmark  and  Belgium,  with  France  being  the  main  wintering  area.  Radar  studies  in 
Sweden  indicate  that  many  Redwings  leaving  southern  Scandinavia  initially  fly  SSE. 
Recoveries  from  other  parts  of  Britain  suggest  that  the  majority  of  our  winter  Redw- 
ings in  fact  originate  in  Finland  and  USSR. 

Although  there  have  been  several  instances  of  Norfolk-ringed  Redwings  returning 
to  the  same  general  area  in  subsequent  winters  (unlike  Fieldfares),  recoveries  indicate 
that  different  wintering  areas  may  be  used  from  year  to  year,  with  a tendancy  for 
Redwings  to  move  further  south  than  Fieldfares,  reaching  as  far  as  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal. This  is  also  in  contrast  to  Norwegian  Redwing  pulli,  few  of  which  have  been 
recovered  in  Iberia,  once  again  suggesting  that  those  Redwings  ringed  in  Britain 
belong  to  more  northern,  mobile  populations. 

Recoveries  made  in  the  same  winter  period,  shown  by  an  open  circle  on  the  map, 
included  some  of  the  characteristic  hard  weather  movements  so  typical  of  the 
species,  while  those  in  subsequent  winters  are  indicated  by  a closed  circle.  Finally  the 
recovery  on  Heligoland  of  a bird  on  autumn  passage  was  made  on  exactly  the  same 
date  one  year  after  it  had  been  ringed  on  the  East  Norfolk  coast. 

For  allowing  me  access  to  all  the  Fieldfare  and  Redwing  recoveries  in  their  files,  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 

Moss  Taylor 


Redwing  recoveries 
affecting  Norfolk 
(for  explanation  of  symbols 
see  text) 
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The  Importance  of  Disused  Railways 
(and  other  scrub)  to 
Farmland  Breeding  Birds 


Dr.  R.  Leaney 


THE  FACT  that  we  have  lost  at  least  20%  of  our  hedgerows  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  around  30%  in  East  Anglia,  is  a familiar  enough  statistic.  However,  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  attenuation  of  the  hedgerows  remaining  that  has  had  the  great  ef- 
fect on  farmland  breeding  bird  populations. 

The  effect  of  hedge  attenuation  was  shown  by  work  on  farmland  at  Cranworth  in 
Norfolk  for  the  B.T.O.  Common  Bird  Census.  Between  1965  and  1974  a 30%  loss  of 
hedgerows  had  little  effect  on  the  overall  population,  birds  plainly  being  able  to  nest 
in  greater  density  in  the  remaining  hedges.  In  1975,  however,  these  remaining  hedges 
were  mostly  reduced  from  a height  of  5-6  feet  to  about  3 feet  and  this  change  coincid- 
ed with  a ‘disasterous  crash’  in  the  breeding  population  of  most  hedge  nesting 
species.  There  is  no  reason,  unfortunately,  to  believe  that  the  same  loss  has  not  hap- 
pened over  much  of  Norfolk  for  such  hedge  management  has  now  become 
widespread. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  obviously  important  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  scrub 
could  compensate  for  losses  of  hedge  breeding  birds.  There  is  not  a lot  of  room  on 
most  farms  where  scrub  could  be  allowed  to  develop,  and  a resistance  to  this  idea  on 
the  part  of  farmers  because  of  the  pest  problem  associated,  but  the  statistics 
available  would  suggest  that  scrub  can  hold  such  densities  and  diversity  of  breeding 
birds  that  even  small  changes  along  these  lines  could  considerably  compensate  for 
hedgerow  loss.  Some  idea  of  this  potential  of  scrub  was  also  gained  during  the 
N&NNS  Disused  Railway  Survey. 

It  seems  certain  that  attenuated  hedges  support  much  the  same  population  as 
unhedged  boundaries,  that  is  around  3 nests  per  1,000  yards  of  3 species.  An  ‘old 
fashioned’  trimmed  hedge  about  5-6  foot  high  with  a wide  base  supports  around  8 
nests  per  1,000  yards  of  10  species,  whereas  an  overgrown  hedge  with  outgrowths 
from  the  bottom  supports  about  40  nests  of  20  species.  Chalk  scrub  studied  by  Ken- 
neth Williamson  in  Buckinghamshire  supported  amazing  densities  such  as  90 
Whitethroat,  154  Linnet  and  194  Willow  Warbler  nests  per  1,000  acres.  One  would 
not  expect  such  figures  on  Norfolk  farmland,  but  they  do  demonstrate  the  extraor- 
dinary predilection  of  a wide  variety  of  birds  for  scrub  nest  sites. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  a hypothetical  Norfolk  farm  consisting  of  nine  large  fields 
each  about  300  yards  square,  one  of  them  grass,  the  rest  arable,  with  a track  running 
through  it,  in  which  all  hedges  have  been  reduced  to  three  foot  high.  Such  a farm 
would  support  about  27  nests  of  3 species.  If,  however,  the  hedge  growing  on  the 
track  and  to  the  north  of  arable  land  was  allowed  to  become  overgrown  and  sucker 
from  the  bottom  across  the  track  verge,  this  could  support  up  to  40  nests  of  up  to  20 
species.  There  would  be  a tendency  for  Rabbits  to  increase  along  the  hedge  but  if 
Rabbit  shooting  was  organised  and  the  Rabbits  viewed  as  a crop  rather  than  a pest 
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there  would  not  necessarily  be  any  great  change  in  productivity.  For  the  effort  of 
controlling  pests  the  farmer  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  increasing  his  bird 
population  by  up  to  2 Vi  times,  with  up  to  7 times  the  species  breeding. 

If  a farmer  was  not  prepared  to  allow  a hedge  to  overgrow  in  this  way  an  alter- 
native would  be  to  allow  selected  hedges  to  grow  once  more  to  5-6  foot  high,  and 
combine  this  with  allowing  more  limited  scrub  growth.  It  is  striking  that  hedges  are 
cut  to  even  heights  on  virtually  all  farms;  something  that  is  not  strictly  necessary.  It  is 
possible  to  allow  hedges  to  the  north  of  arable  land,  but  with  tracks,  roads,  waste 
ground,  grass,  or  other  non-arable  land  to  the  north,  to  grow  up  considerably  and  to 
widen  a little  at  the  base  without  any  loss  of  productivity  from  shading  or  encroach- 
ment. This  alone  would  result  in  our  hypothetical  farm  supporting  around  40  nests 
of  10  species.  Further  increases  could  be  gained  by  allowing  hedges  in  field  corners  to 
grow  up  more,  and  if  a few  hawthorns  right  at  each  field  corner  were  allowed  to 
grow  up  indefinitely,  this  would  allow  further  species  such  as  Long-tailed  Tit,  Turtle 
Dove  and  Lesser  Whitethroat,  which  require  especially  high  bushes,  to  breed. 

Such  patches  of  more  luxuriant  hedge  growth  should,  if  possible,  be  sited  where 
hedgerow  trees  grow  for  these  are  essential  for  song  posts  if  some  species  such  as 
Yellowhammer,  Chaffinch  and  Lesser  Whitethroat  are  to  breed.  If  one  or  two  nar- 
row unproductive  field  corners  were  also  allowed  to  scrub  over  and  scrub  species 
such  as  Hawthorn,  Blackthorn  and  Sallow  planted,  possibly  in  small  groups  to 
facilitate  pest  control,  on  waste  ground  or  along  the  edge  of  commercial  plantations, 
it  could  once  again  be  possible  to  double  the  breeding  population  of  the  farm  and  br- 
ing the  species  total  up  to  around  20. 

Getting  back  to  disused  railways,  if  one  of  these  was  crossing  the  hypothetical 
farm,  considered  as  a double  overgrown  hedge,  it  would  support  up  to  80  nests  of 
around  20  species,  thus  trebling  the  farm’s  breeding  birds.  Although  disused  railways 
are  fairly  sparsely  distributed  their  potential  for  re-colonisation  of  farmland  in  the 
future  is  therefore  considerable.  The  Disused  Railway  Survey  showed  Bramble  and 
Hawthorn  to  be  the  commonest  colonisers  and  these  are  the  first  and  second  choice 
nest  sites  for  all  the  Sylvia  warblers  considered  as  a whole,  while  young  oaks  and 
other  trees  are  common  for  song  posts.  The  presence  of  unimproved  grass  with  its  in- 
vertebrate fauna  is  also  significant,  especially  for  species  such  as  the  Whitethroat  and 
Willow  Warbler  which  partly  depend  on  grass  and  small  herbage  for  nestling  food 
supplies. 

The  Survey  was  primarily  botanical,  but  all  birds  seen  were  recorded  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Lesser  Whitethroats  and  Turtle  Doves,  two  of  the  most  sensitive 
species  to  hedge  attenuation,  were  common  in  the  breeding  season,  and  other  scrub 
species  such  as  Yellowhammer  and  Dunnock  were  also  frequently  seen.  Noisy  family 
parties  of  Lesser  Whitethroats  were  often  noted,  and  a flock  of  90  Turtle  Doves 
(probably  the  result  of  local  breeding)  was  seen  at  Little  Downham  (15/8/81).  It  is 
likely  that  other  less  conspicuous  species  would  be  found  to  be  equally  common  with 
more  diligent  searching. 

The  importance  of  disused  railways  lies  mainly  in  the  flora  of  the  track  ballast  and 
unimproved  grass  banks  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  or  two  stretches  may  be  managed  to 
preserve  this,  but  most  are  bound  to  revert  to  scrub  or  be  ‘reclaimed’  for  agriculture. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a lot  can  be  saved  both  as  refuges  for  farmland  birds  and  as 
models  for  the  study  of  scrub  generally. 

The  present  absence  of  overgrown  hedges  and  scrub  from  our  farmland  is  not  just 
due  to  economic  reasons,  but  also  in  large  part  — as  shown  above  — the  farmer’s 
pride  in  having  a uniformly  tidy  and  efficient-looking  farm.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
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farmers  will  soon  take  advantage  of  ‘on  the  farm’  advice  from  the  Farming  and 
Wildlife  Advisory  Group  at  the  MAFF  offices  in  Norwich.  If  they  can  be  encouraged 
to  take  an  equal  pride  in  the  wild-life  of  their  farms,  there  could  once  again  be  a 
limited  place  for  scrub  and  overgrown  hedges  in  our  landscape,  whithout  detriment 
to  output. 

In  the  future  new  crop  strains  or  changes  in  eating  habits  could  remove  the  pressure 
on  our  productive  land.  For  the  present,  the  fate  of  farmland  wildlife  depends  on  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  unproductive  land,  that  is  of  hedges,  banks,  tracks,  waste 
and  rough  or  marshy  patches.  In  some  cases  these  may  already  support  herbs  or  in- 
sect life  of  interest  and  the  farmer  may  be  best  advised  on  the  cutting  regime  to  con- 
serve this  interest,  but  in  other  cases  allowing  scrub  to  develop  by  removing  grazing 
pressure,  cutting  or  cultivation,  may  be  more  productive.  In  order  to  make  these 
sorts  of  decisions  it  would  be  very  useful  for  advisers  to  know  more  about  the  poten- 
tial of  scrub  in  the  Norfolk  setting,  and  in  particular  what  species  should  be  in- 
couraged  or  planted.  Disused  railways  make  ideal  places  for  such  studies. 


An  April  Storm 


RAIN,  torrential  at  times,  accompanied  by  north-east  to  north  gales  fell  continuous- 
ly in  Norfolk  between  the  afternoon  of  24th  April  and  the  early  hours  of  27th  April 
1981.  The  worst  of  the  weather  occurred  overnight  25th/26th  and  again  overnight 
26th/27th  with  winds  reaching  severe  gale  force  9 or  even  storm  force  10  at  times 
over  the  Norfolk  coast  and  adjoining  sea  areas. 

Many  birds  were  affected  by  these  conditions.  At  Happisburgh  a large  beet  field 
turned  into  a vast  lake.  For  two  weeks  it  echoed  to  the  calls  of  four  species  of  gulls 
(including  2 Little  Gulls),  3 Dotterel,  Redshank,  over  60  Ringed  Plovers,  4 Fulmars, 
Dunlin  and  Shelduck. 

Off  Paston  on  26th,  420  Fulmars  headed  east  and  280  west;  also  moving  east  there 
were  3 Pomarine  and  2 Arctic  Skuas,  whilst  on  27th  hundreds  of  Sandwich  Terns 
and  between  100  and  200  Arctic  Terns  sheltered  in  coastal  fields.  A two  hour  sea 
watch  at  Mundesley  on  27th  produced  totals  of  300  Fulmars,  2500  Kittiwakes  and  70 
Arctic  Terns  all  moving  east.  Many  Arctic  Terns  were  feeding  over  fields  in  north 
Norfolk  on  27th,  including  147  at  Salthouse. 

Kittiwakes  were  the  main  feature  at  Hunstanton  on  27th  with  2000  an  hour  for 
four  hours  followed  by  smaller  numbers  for  a further  three  hours. 

A drake  Eider  was  discovered  on  a flooded  field  at  Massingham  Heath.  Up  to  30 
Gannets,  storm-driven  into  the  Ouse  Mouth  on  the  evening  of  26th,  remained  until 
29th.  Another  Gannet  found  dead  on  29th  at  Tottenhill  G.P.  had  been  ringed  as  a 
nestling  28th  June  1974  on  the  Bass  Rock. 

Away  from  the  coast  unushaL  observations  included  6 Arctic  Terns  north-east  at 
Welney  (26th),  an  adult  Kittiwake  on  Hardley  Flood  (27th)  and  a remarkable 
assembly  of  80  Little  Gulls  travelling  east  over  Santon  Downham  (29th).  Several 
Cormorants,  too,  appeared  inland. 

The  heavy  rains  caused  extensive  flooding.  As  flood  water  receded  at  Gillingham 
over  1000  Snipe  (in  flocks  up  to  200  strong)  appeared.  Rush  Hills  wader  ground  at 
Hickling  Broad  was  deeply  flooded  and  failed  to  attract  nesting  Little  Terns  in  1981. 
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Gannets  storm-driven  in  the  River  Ouse  at  King's  Lynn.  (Photos:  Eastern 
Counties  Newspapers). 


Greater  Sandplover  at  Breydon  Water 


A GREATER  SANDPLOVER,  only  the  fourth  occurrence  in  this  country,  was  add- 
ed to  the  county  list  17th  April  1981  when  one  appeared  briefly  at  Breydon.  When 
first  discovered  on  the  mudflats  in  a heat  haze  it  was  feeding  by  itself  and  was  initial- 
ly considered  to  be  a Kentish  Plover.  It  was  not  until  early  afternoon  that  this 
stranger  was  identified  as  a Sandplover.  The  leg  length,  massive  bill  and  bulky  body 
confirmed  a Greater  Sandplover.  Close  views  were  obtained  from  the  estuary  wall 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  as  it  fed  on  drier  mudflats  in  company  with  Dunlin 
and  Ringed  Plovers  thought  to  be  of  the  darker  mantled  tundra  race  all  of  which  it 
dwarfed  in  size.  The  combination  of  bulky  size,  very  long  legs,  deep  chest  and  high 
domed  crown  gave  it  a distinctive  appearance.  The  heavy  bill  was  large,  blunt  ended 
and  considerably  thicker  than  a Ringed  Plover’s.  Pale  sandy  in  colour  the  bird  show- 
ed traces  of  changing  to  summer  attire  with  sandy-chestnut  markings  on  each  side  of 
the  breast  and  a suggestion  of  a breast  band  of  paler  colouration. 

The  underparts  were  white  and  it  showed  a noticeable  white  throat,  chin  and 
cheeks  with  sandy-brown  crown  and  forehead  and  traces  of  white  just  above  the 
lores.  A narrow  white  streak  showed  above  brown  ear-coverts  and  a darker  thin  line 
appeared  between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  eye.  The  nape  and  rear  part  of  the  neck 
were  pale  sandy  extending  to  the  mantle.  The  primaries  were  dark  brown  or  black 
and  the  tail  and  rump  sandy  with  whitish  tail-feathers. 

This  great  traveller  (nearest  wintering  area  is  the  coast  of  east  Africa  south  to  the 
Cape)  fed  in  the  manner  of  a Grey  Plover  on  very  long  legs.  In  flight  a whitish  wing- 
bar  was  revealed,  but  extending  only  to  the  base  of  the  primaries.  It  was  not  heard  to 
call.  It  continued  feeding  close  to  the  estuary  wall  with  a group  of  Ringed  Plovers  un- 
til dusk.  Night  brought  clear  skies  and  light  winds  and  an  extensive  search  for  this 
vagrant  from  the  deserts  and  steppes  the  following  day  was  unsuccessful.  The  oc- 
currence coincided  with  a spell  of  easterly  winds. 

P.  R.  Allard 


The  First  River  Warbler  in  Mainland  Britain. 


WHILST  taking  part  in  the  B.T.O.  Nightjar  survey  on  the  evening  of  29th  May  I 
heard  an  unfamiliar  song  resembling  a cricket  at  Roydon  Common.  I soon  observed 
a bird  about  the  size  of  a Reed  Warbler  with  a continual  buzzing  song.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  not  until  late  the  following  day  that  I obtained  confirmation  of  my  observa- 
tion and  the  stranger  was  identified  as  a River  Warbler.  Over  a series  of  visits  detail- 
ed field  descriptions  were  obtained. 

The  most  noticeable  features  included  uniform  dull  brown  upperparts  although  a 
rufous  tinge  was  seen  on  the  rump  in  good  light.  A creamy  orbital  ring  extended  into 
a fine  whitish  supercilium  running  a short  distance  each  side  of  the  eye.  From  a 
distance  the  underparts  appeared  uniform  grey,  but  with  good  views  the  finely 
streaked  breast  was  much  greyer  than  the  belly. 

Probably  hundreds  of  ardent  watchers  sought  this  River  Warbler,  whilst 
thousands  viewed  it  on  television.  It  sang  mostly  either  from  a hedge  (of  hawthorn 
and  elder)  or  from  a nearby  rye  field,  often  skulking  high  up  in  the  hedge  and  some 
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distance  from  any  standing  or  running  water.  Disturbed,  it  often  flew  with 
noticeable  undulating  flight,  the  long  wings  and  tail  suggesting  a small  Cuckoo. 

The  very  distinctive  song  was  described  as  an  extended  ziz  ziz  ziz  slower  than  a 
Grasshopper  Warbler  and  containing  two  notes  repeated  very  quickly.  Often  conti- 
nuing up  to  a minute,  at  other  times  it  lasted  only  one  or  two  seconds.  The  song  con- 
tained a metallic  note  interspersed  with  ziz  ziz  notes.  At  close  quarters  a prrr  was 
often  heard  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  song. 

This  occurrence  was  only  the  fifth  for  Britain  and  the  first  on  the  mainland. 
Previous  records  are  from  Fair  Isle  on  24th/25th  Sept  1961,  16th  Sept  1969  and 
23rd/25th  May  1981  (died)  and  also  Bardsey  on  17th  Sept  1969. 

Most  of  the  River  Warblers  in  the  world  breed  in  Russia  where  they  are  known  as 
river  crickets.  The  species  also  breeds  in  Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany  and 
Austria.  They  occur  in  riverside  meadows  with  long  grass  and  some  bushes.  During 
migration  River  Warblers  may  be  found  in  cornfields  and  other  dry  areas  for  they 
have  to  cross  much  arid  country  to  reach  wintering  grounds  in  south-east  Africa.  In 
winter  quarters  they  are  most  often  found  in  reedbeds  and  in  bushes  beside  rivers  and 
lakes. 

P.  Pratley 


WEST  NORFOLK  LONG-EARED  OWL  SURVEY 

DESPITE  a confident  start  the  final  total  of  thirty-three  sites  was  one  less  than  in  1980. 
Nevertheless  some  new  facts  emerged  and  observations  made  in  the  previous  year 
were  confirmed. 

Although  six  completely  new  sites  were  found,  seven  sites  were  lost.  A further  five 
sites  had  moved  position  by  up  to  1 .0  km.  Lack  of  breeding  at  1980  sites  could  usual- 
ly be  attributed  to  forestry  activity,  either  commercial  wholesale  felling  or  small  scale 
thinning  in  private  woods.  At  some  other  sites  Tawny  Owls  had  arrived  and  may 
have  been  responsible  for  ousting  the  Long-eared  Owls. 

First  young  were  very  late  calling  in  the  more  northerly  populations  which  breed 
on  higher  ground  in  rather  exposed  shelter  belts.  Despite  weekly  checks  at  some  sites, 
young  were  not  heard  until  late  July.  It  is  assumed  that  the  freak  gales  and  torrential 
rain  of  25th/26th  April  forced  incubating  birds  to  desert  their  nests  and  re-lay  a few 
weeks  later.  The  more  southern  populations  appear  generally  to  have  been  unaf- 
fected. As  they  breed  within  the  microclimate  and  protection  of  vast  areas  of  trees, 
these  birds  were  presumably  able  to  withstand  freak  weather.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  first  young  were  calling  as  usual  by  late  May. 

Once  again  it  became  obvious  that  over-recording  of  broods  was  a strong  possibili- 
ty for  the  unwary.  On  still  evenings  at  some  sites  the  calls  of  young,  over  half  a 
kilometer  away,  could  be  clearly  heard  echoing  off  walls  of  trees  from  other  direc- 
tions, suggesting  another  brood  elsewhere.  Only  by  careful  checking  and  pinpointing 
the  sources  of  calls  can  this  be  eliminated.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  even  in 
‘densely’  populated  areas  most  broods  were  at  least  2.0  km  apart,  the  closest  noted 
being  1.5  km.  This  rather  wide  territory  spacing  may  be  because  Long-eared  Owls 
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need  a fairly  large  hunting  range.  At  one  site  an  adult  hunting  roadside  verges  prior 
to  dusk  was  1.75  km  from  the  nearest  young. 

While  it  was  suggested  in  last  year’s  article  that  families  split  up  in  autumn, 
evidence  since  then  shows  that  some  families  may  in  fact  form  communal  winter 
roosts  close  to  the  breeding  sites.  These  roosts  may  not  completely  break  up  until 
early  April. 

The  future  could  bring  some  problems  for  at  least  part  of  the  Long-eared  Owl 
population.  As  much  of  the  Breckland  woods  mature,  temporary  loss  of  habitat  will 
occur  as  whole-sale  felling  commences.  Tawny  Owls  also  displaced  by  felling  ac- 
tivities will  no  doubt  move  into  remaining  suitable  woodland,  again  forcing  out  or  at 
least  putting  the  pressure  on  Long-eared  Owls  already  present. 

This  survey  will  continue  in  1982  and  records  of  breeding  birds  or  winter  roosts 
will  be  welcomed.  Thanks  are  again  due  to  N.  Williams,  P.  Feakes  and  B.  Pleasance 
for  assistance. 


J.  B.  Kemp:  1 College  Farm,  Gt.  Massingham,  King’s  Lynn 
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THE  NORFOLK  MAMMAL 
REPORT  1981 

Editorial 

The  Editor  is  pleased  to  present  the  26th  Norfolk  Mammal  Report. 

The  new  and  very  complicated  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  is  causing  many  a 
wise  man  to  shake  his  head  in  wonder.  It  will  take  some  time  to  come  to  terms  with 
this  massive  new  legislation  and  to  assess  its  likely  effect  upon  wildlife  studies 
in  general  and  our  mammals  in  particular.  The  function  of  this  annual  report  has 
always  been  to  encourage  the  collection  of  data  so  that  judgements  can  be  based 
upon  knowledge.  For  many  years  this  information  has  been  deposited  in  the  data 
bank  at  Norwich  Castle  Museum.  Some  of  this  basic  information  on  distribution  of 
very  common  species  may  appear  to  have  very  little  significance  at  the  moment  but 
may  well  be  of  vital  importance  at  some  time  in  the  future.  We  have  the  recent  exam- 
ple of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  who  tried  to  point  out  the  desperate  plight 
of  the  Otter  in  this  county.  Full  information  going  back  to  pre-war  days  may  well 
have  made  their  task  much  easier. 

We  are  witnessing  the  rapid  decline  of  our  Red  Squirrel  and  the  rise  of  its 
American  relative,  the  Grey.  Both  are  much  more  easily  observed,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, and  so  are  better  recorded.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  bat  species  are  in  danger 
but  we  have  little  or  no  information  in  county-wide  terms,  only  a few  notes  from 
isolated  sites.  We  welcome  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bob  Stebbings  to  national  office 
to  promote  the  cause  of  these  mammals  and  express  our  support  for  him  in  his  uphill 
task.  Dr.  Stebbings  has  skillfully  used  the  media  to  present  the  idea  that  there  has 
been  a decline  in  many  bat  species.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  in  Norfolk  to 
prove  the  case,  even  though  we  are  convinced  it  is  correct. 

The  Act  sets  out  many  restrictions  in  our  relationship  with  the  Chiroptera  and  this 
has  precipitated  the  suggestion  that  a local,  informal  group  should  undertake  the 
task  of  checking  out  sites,  advising  worried  householders  and  so  on.  Any  interested 
readers  should  contact  either  the  Editor  or  John  Goldsmith,  as  below,  with  a view  to 
meeting  together  during  this  coming  winter  to  become  familiar  with  the  bats,  the  Act 
and  the  problems. 

During  the  year  Dr.  I.  F.  Keymer  examined  two  hedgehogs  and  found  that  they 
had  died  from  metaldehyde  poisoning.  We  are  so  used  to  dead  hedgehogs  on  our 
roads  that  we  may  become  careless  and  overlook  the  consequences  of  our  actions. 
The  R.S.P.B.  tell  us  that  hollowed  out  halves  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  left  like  col- 
oured igloos  in  the  garden  attract  slugs  which  can  then  be  easily  removed.  How  much 
poison  from  slug  bait  do  hedgehogs  take  in  and  how  much  is  necessary  to  kill  them? 
Is  it  possible  that  although  they  do  not  die  they  are  less  able  to  avoid  accidents? 

In  complete  contrast  is  tne  story  of  the  Norfolk  walrus  whose  rather  more  spec- 
tacular plight  brought  about  an  international  response  and  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  to  return  it  to  more  suitable  waters.  It  is  always  cheering  to  see  such  a 
reaction  to  an  unfortunate  individual  but  at  the  same  time  sad  when  you  know  that  a 
whole,  local,  species  is  largely  ignored. 
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Our  article  this  year,  complete  with  distribution  maps,  has  been  prepared  by  a 
team  of  three,  Dr.  I Keymer,  Dr.  J.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  J.  Goldsmith.  Ian  Keymer  is 
well-known  to  members  for  his  research  into  the  Red  Squirrel  virus  and  many  other 
pathological  notes  found  in  these  reports  in  recent  years.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  skillful  investigative  officer  working  in  our  local  M.A.F.F.  laboratories  who  is 
also  such  a keen  and  knowledgeable  naturalist.  Jonathon  Reynolds  wrote  his  thesis 
on  Squirrel  behaviour  at  U.E.A.  Quite  naturally,  his  researches  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  another  stalwart,  Rex  Whitta,  Wildlife  Ranger  in  Thetford  Forest. 
Jonathan  has  recently  been  continuing  his  studies  in  Finland.  John  Goldsmith  col- 
lated records  and  was  able  to  make  use  of  material  contributed  in  the  past  and  stored 
by  his  desk  in  the  Castle  Museum. 

We  thank  the  team  of  main  contributors  and  thank  all  those  whose  names  appear 
in  the  appended  list.  The  Editor  apologises  to  anyone  whose  name  has  inadvertently  ! 
been  omitted.  It  is  regretted  that  time  and  postage  rates  mitigate  against  personal 
acknowlegements.  The  help  of  other  specialists  not  already  mentioned  is  gratefully 
acknowledged:  Dr.  L.M.  Gosling,  Coypu  Research  Laboratories  and  Percy  Trett  for 
his  help  with  North  Sea  mammals. 

Please  send  notes  for  the  1982  Report  as  early  as  possible  in  the  New  Year, 
preferably  by  the  end  of  January  1983.  They  should  be  addressed  to  R.  C Haney,  124 
Fakenham  Road,  Taverham,  Norwich.  NR8  6QH.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  any  ovser- 
vations  on  mammals  please  ring  Norwich  860042.  John  Goldsmith  will  continue  to 
answer  queries  on  all  vertebrates  directed  to  him  at  the  Castle  Museum.  His  new 
number  is  Norwich  611277  ext.  287. 
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Red  and  Grey  Squirrels 


SINCE  the  early  1960’s,  Mammal  Reports  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  spread  of 
the  Grey  Squirrel  through  Norfolk  and  the  simultaneous  decrease  of  the  Red  Squirrel: 
a somewhat  gloomy  tale.  Yet  the  relatively  recent  occurrence  of  these  events  in  Nor- 
folk compared  with  other  parts  of  Britain  has  at  least  allowed  somewhat  more 
organised  observation  of  the  process  of  replacement.  This  investigation  has  advanc- 
ed on  three  inter-related  fronts. 

First,  it  has  been  possible  to  map  the  changes  in  geographical  distribution  of  the 
two  species  within  Norfolk  on  a yearly  basis  for  the  periods  1960-1981  (JCR,  JGG). 
The  maps  accompanying  this  article  represent  the  final  pair  of  this  series.  The  data- 
base for  this  exercise  derives  from  a variety  of  sources,  but  principally  from  records 
accumulated  at  the  Castle  Museum  (JGG)  from  individuals  volunteering  reports  of 
either  species  for  particular  localities:  many  of  these  were  originally  contributed  as 
information  towards  the  Mammal  Report.  As  a whole,  the  series  of  maps  requires 
careful  interpretation,  and  there  is  not  space  here  to  indicate  conclusions  together 
with  the  necessary  cautions,  these  must  await  publication  in  full.  However,  we  do  an- 
ticipate that  other  extant  populations  of  Red  Squirrels,  and  further  range  expansion 


% red  squirrels  0 disease  amongst  red  squirrels 

Q grey  squirrels  0 both  species  present 
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of  the  Grey  Squirrel,  may  be  revealed  by  further  information  and  we  are  very  eager 
to  receive  records  of  either  species  for  1982  (even  if  previously  recorded  for  the  same 
area  in  1981). 

Secondly,  a period  of  intensive  field  research,  from  1976  to  1980,  based  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglia  (JCR),  was  supported  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council 
and  subsequently  by  the  Forestry  Commission,  to  investigate  the  supposed  interac- 
tion of  the  two  species.  This  study  centred  on  the  populations  of  Red  Squirrels  at 
Thetford  Forest,  with  Grey  Squirrels  adjacent.  Again,  the  results  of  this  research 
provoke  lengthy  discussion,  and  will  be  published  in  full  elsewhere.  Briefly, 
however,  we  still  have  no  concrete  evidence  for  any  form  of  interaction  of  the  two 
species;  certainly  physical,  aggressive  interaction  seems  to  be  quite  absent.  Decline  of 
the  Red  Squirrel  is  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  a complex  of  factors  acting  co- 
operatively but  intermittently,  and  competition  for  food  with  the  Grey  Squirrel  (i.e. 
another  form  of  interaction)  could  take  an  occasional  role  amongst  them.  In  these 
circumstances  one  would  require  ecological  techniques  of  unheard-of  sensitivity  to 
detect  the  interaction.  An  alternative  modelling  approach  has  been  proposed,  and 
the  Royal  Society  has  provided  a fellowship  for  one  of  us  (JCR)  to  study  Red  Squir- 
rel on  the  Continent  m pursuit  of  these  ideas.  We  are  therefore  still  hopeful  of  a solution. 

The  third  line  of  interest  (IFK)  has  been  in  the  rather  frequent  occurrence  ot 
unidentified  epidemic  disease  in  Red  Squirrel  populations.  It  has  proved  difficult  to 
acquire  diseased  animals  for  pathological  examination;  the  supply  of  such  material 
inevitably  depends  on  the  interest  and  goodwill  of  the  public.  There  have  certainly 
been  two  causes  of  high  death-rates  amongst  British  Red  Squirrels:  coccidiosis,  caus- 
ed by  the  unicellular  organism  known  as  Eimeria  which  can  also  affect  Grey  Squir- 
rels; and  a second  disease  state,  apparently  caused  by  a parapoxvirus  found  in  af- 
fected squirrels,  and  probably  of  greater  importance.  The  latter  closely  resembles  a 
virus  that  is  responsible  for  a disease  of  sheep  known  as  orf  or  contagious  pustular 
dermatitis.  Unfortunately,  although  the  virus  has  now  been  indentified  we  still  know 
nothing  of  its  biology,  means  of  infection,  or  if  Grey  Squirrels  are  also  involved. 
Typically,  the  symptoms  somewhat  resemble  myxomatosis  of  Rabbits  with  swollen 
eyelids  and  scabby  sores  around  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Affected  animals  are  weak  and 
lethargic,  often  blind,  and  rather  easy  to  capture.  The  pace  of  further  research  is  dictated 
by  the  availability  of  material,  and  here  again  we  must  end  with  an  appeal  for  help: 
would  anyone  finding  sick  or  dead  squirrels,  whether  Red  or  Grey,  please  contact 
IFK  (see  below). 

J.  C.  Reynolds 
I.  F.  Keymer 
J.  G.  Goldsmith 


People  to  contact: 

1.  Records  of  occurence  (state  exact  locality  by  name  and  grid-reference  where 
possible)  to  R.  C.  Haney,  124,  Fakenham  Road,  Taverham,  Norwich.  (0603) 
860042. 

2.  Sick  or  dead  animals,  or  records  of  disease  (dead  animals  should  be  kept  cool  but 
not  frozen);  please  give  fullest  possible  details  to  Dr.  I.  F.  Keymer,  MAFF, 
Veterinary  Investigation  Centre,  Government  Buildings,  Jupiter  Road,  Norwich, 
NR6  6ST.  Tel.  Norwich  (0603)  46278,  or  evenings,  weekends  and  holidays  Sax 
thorpe  (026387)  365. 
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Classified  Notes 


IN  SECTIV  ORA 

A number  of  family  groups  seen  in  late  May  suggest  that  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  the  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus  europaeus ) made  a very  early  start  to  its  year.  This 
was  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  much  of  the  spring.  We  would  nor- 
mally not  expect  to  see  the  spring  young  out  and  about  till  a month  later.  These 
youngsters  were  fortunate  to  have  the  extra  time  to  develop  and  lay  on  their  pre- 
hibernation  fat  before  the  disasterous  end  of  the  year.  Few  hedgehogs  born  late  in 
the  season  have  time  to  build  up  size  and  reserves  to  enable  them  to  survive  their  first 
winter  and  this  year  winter  came  early  with  unusual  severity.  Fresh  droppings  were 
seen  in  Swaffham  after  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  minus  4°C  on  December  8th. 

66  road  casualties  were  recorded  by  J.E.G.  on  Jan  4th  and  5th  and  then  from 
April  2nd  to  Dec  6th.  On  the  B1 149  from  Holt  to  Norwich  there  were  at  least  35  dead 
between  April  24th  and  December  2nd. 

‘Widespread  and  numerous’  is  the  ultimate  condensation  of  the  superlatives  con- 
tributed on  the  Mole  ( Talpa  europaea ) distribution  and  numbers.  Most  records 
naturally  come  from  the  appearance  of  mole-hills  in  fields  and  gardens  but  this  year 
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many  were  seen  above  ground.  One  dead  specimen  found  near  Watton  caused  sur- 
prise by  its  condition  and  physical  length  — up  to  5Vi  inches.  The  ‘Handbook  of 
British  Mammals’  quotes  body-length  between  110  mm  and  160  mm  which  is  just 
over  6 !4  inches.  This  may  be  a good  example  of  the  fact  that  we  rarely  see  small 
mammals  at  the  peak  of  their  size  range.  Many  of  the  living  specimens  seen  came  to  a 
swift  end.  Cats  are  erratic  catchers  of  moles  and  do  not  eat  them  but  some  do  appear 
to  regard  the  speedy  tunnellers  as  challenges  to  their  own  hunting  skills.  A regular 
walker  by  the  river  at  Norwich  reports  frequent  mole  kills  by  one  of  his  dogs.  One 
mole  seen  scurrying  across  the  road  near  Melton  Constable  was  hit  by  a car  ap- 
proaching the  observer’s  vehicle.  The  dry  weather  in  September  proved  the  undoing 
of  several  young  in  East  Tuddenham,  where,  having  surfaced,  they  were  unable  to 
return  underground. 

The  Common  Shrew  ( Sorex  araneus)  is  of  necessity  busily  active  and  can  occa- 
sionally be  seen  foraging.  One  pair  in  Corpusty  nested  under  a sheet  of  corrugated 
iron  left  in  the  garden.  This  is  always  a site  worth  investigating.  More  frequently  they 
are  found  dead^as  was  the  individual  in  the  bus  shelter  in  the  centre  of  Itteringham. 
Very  much  alive  was  the  shrew  found  in  a bee  feeder  at  East  Harling! 

Reports  suggest  a good  year  for  the  Pigmy  Shrew  {Sorex  minutus ) but  this  may 
reflect  the  increasing  number  of  contributors  who  are  able  to  make  the  positive  iden- 
tification. Cats  are  useful  allies  in  that  they  catch  both  species  but  decline  to  eat 
them.  The  Water  Shrew  {Neomys  fodiens ),  whilst  easily  identified,  is  less  frequently 
seen.  When  watched  going  about  its  business  swimming  under  water  with  its  coat 
covered  by  extremely  tiny  air  bubbles  it  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  mammals.  This 
year  we  have  reports  from  4 West  Norfolk  sites,  from  South  Lopham  Fen,  Seaming 
Fen,  Catfield  Fen  and  Saxthorpe. 


CHIROPTERA 

As  usual,  Pipistrelles  {Pipistrellus  pipistrellus)  provide  the  majority  of  definite  bat 
identifications,  though  fewer  of  the  large  summer  colonies  of  females.  Dr.  R.  Stebb- 
ings  has  spoken  nationally  of  the  decline  in  numbers  of  bats  that  make  use  of  houses 
during  some  part  of  their  yearly  routine.  There  is  further  reference  to  the  problems 
of  bats  in  the  editorial.  The  Warden  of  the  Trust  reserve  at  Weeting  was  able  to  sit  in 
his  car  and  watch  a pipistrelle  hawking  moths  that  had  been  attracted  by  the 
headlights  of  his  car.  At  Attlebridge,  pipistrelles  were  seen  from  March  26th  through 
to  Nov  21st,  a long  season.  (M.S.) 

Among  other  references,  Long-eared  bats  {Plecotus  auritus ) were  reported  from 
Hillside  Avenue  School,  Thorpe  and  were  also  found  roosting  in  a barn  at  Har- 
dingham  by  a member  of  the  Y.O.C. 

A lesser  known  bat,  the  Barbastelle  {Barbastella  barbastellus)  is  again  reported 
from  West  Norfolk  by  Dick  Jones.  He  also  found  what  was  probably  a female 
Whiskered  bat  {Myotis  mystacinus ) as  a male  was  found  at  the  same  site  early  in  1982. 

LAGOMORPHA 

The  Rabbit  {Oryctolagus  cuniculus ) continues  to  strengthen  its  place  on  our  mammal 
list  in  spite  of  myxomatosis  taking  its  heavy  toll.  Young  were  again  seen  very  early  in 
the  year.  They  are  described  as  quite  common  in  the  Attlebridge  area,  abundant 
round  Bacton  and  Winterton  and  again  at  Weeting.  The  East  Tuddenham  cat  mentioned 
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in  previous  reports  did  its  best  to  keep  numbers  down  but  it  obviously  needs  a great 
deal  of  help.  The  U.E.A.  Bird  Society  report  one  on  their  car  park  at  3.30  a.m.  on 
Nov  5th,  Black  colour  variants  have  been  seen  at  East  Wretham. 

It  is  still  very  difficult  to  gain  a clear  picture  of  the  present  status  of  the  Brown 
Hare  ( Lepus  capensis ).  Many  reports  have  come  in  of  occasional  singles  but  too 
many  others  speak  of  a decline  in  numbers.  Particularly  notable  is  the  report  from  a 
large  North-West  Norfolk  estate  where  hare  shooting  has  been  stopped  as  a conse- 
quence of  this  decline.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  accounts  of  very  large  totals  in 
restricted  localities.  More  information  is  required.  A most  unusual  discovery  was 
made  when  dogs  killed  a female  hare  at  Wortwell.  She  was  carrying  four  well-formed 
embryos,  in  graduating  sizes,  1 Vi  inches,  2Vi  inches,  4 inches  and  6 inches  long.  At 
Mundford,  a hare  was  seen  to  run  from  a stoat,  the  hare  loping  along  with  the  stoat 
just  a few  yards  behind.  They  crossed  the  track  three  times  in  a period  of  five 
minutes  before  disappearing  into  the  trees.  Such  an  incident  raised  many  interesting 
speculations.  Why  didn’t  the  hare  use  its  superior  speed?  What  is  the  endurance  of 
the  short-legged  predator?  Were  there  periods  when  both  were  resting? 


RODENTIA 

Squirrels  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  and  the  distribution  maps  are  up-to-date  to  the  end 
of  the  year  so  there  is  little  or  no  factual  matter  to  add.  It  is  worth  noting  that  con- 
tributors made  determined  efforts  to  locate  Red  Squirrels  ( Sciurius  vulgaris ) and  in 
most  cases  had  to  send  in  nil  returns.  The  only  stable,  significant,  population  re- 
mains in  Thetford  Forest  but  as  Rex  Whitta  points  out,  the  next  cyclic  decline  in 
numbers  there  may  see  them  depleted  below  the  level  of  possible  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Grey  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis ) has  more  entries  on  the  species 
index  for  the  year  then  any  other  mammal.  In  situations  favourable  to  this  animal 
and  where  strict  control  measures  have  been  attempted,  it  has  seemed  that  an  endless 
supply  of  replacements  has  been  waiting  just  over  the  horizon.  Four  were  seen  on 
one  occasion  under  a blackthorn  bush  at  Thompson.  At  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich,  a 
noisy  altercation  in  the  flower  border  between  the  family  cat  and  an  unseen  oppo- 
nent resulted  in  the  cat  fleeing  indoors  with  a bleeding  paw  and  a victorious  grey 
squirrel  emerging  and  running  down  the  street  into  the  woods.  Early  in  October, 
some  of  the  shoppers  in  St.  Stephen’s  Street,  Norwich,  were  amazed  to  see  a grey 
squirrel  running  down  the  central  reservation.  One  of  our  sharp-eyed  contributors 
had  seen  it  leap  from  the  back  window  of  a car  travelling  down  the  street.  It  ran  a 
considerable  distance  before  disappearing  up  a side  alley.  Another  contributor 
remarked  how  few  people  in  the  street  had  been  aware  of  the  incident. 

The  Bank  Vole  ( Clethrionomys  glareolus)  is  reported  to  be  in  good  numbers  and 
featured  prominently  in  live  trapping  expeditions  by  the  editor.  Whenever  numbers 
within  a species  are  high,  individuals  always  come  to  the  fore  because  of  their  odd 
behaviour.  One  Bank  Vole  was  found  sleeping  in  a tent  at  Waxham  during  the  sum- 
mer holiday  season.  Two  from  different  sites  in  the  county  were  discovered  high  in 
elder  bushes  eating  fresh  green  shoots.  A gardener,  hearing  the  tale,  gave  instruc- 
tions for  preparing  a liquid  feed  for  Chrysanthemums  from  the  boiled  elder  shoots 
which  he  promises  is  first  class.  The  most  fortunate  small  mammal  of  the  season  was 
one  Bank  Vole  taken  from  a Longworth  Trap  in  a moribund  condition  at  Lolly 
Moor.  Miss  D.  Maxey  carried  it  home  inside  her  coat  and  warmed  it,  (very  gently!) 
under  the  grill,  after  which  it  continued  an  active  and  well-fed  life.  Another  showed 
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its  unconcern  at  Bawdeswell.  When  taken  from  the  live  trap  it  took  a long,  casual 
drink  of  water  from  a cupped  leaf  on  the  path,  watched  by  a circle  of  people,  before 
walking  off  into  the  bushes. 

Short-tailed  field  voles  ( Microtus  agrestis ) had  fewer  references  during  the  year, 
though  widespread  and  locally  plentiful.  A Thorpe  Hamlet  cat  proved  this  in  its  area 
while  another  cat  at  Edgefield  found  that  by  sitting  on  fence  posts  she  could  easily 
detect  the  movements  of  this  prey  species  when  the  grass  was  comparatively  short. 

In  spite  of  some  adverse  reports,  references  to  the  Water  Vole  ( Arvicola  terrestris) 
were  encouraging.  The  Warden  at  Weeting  reports  them  common  on  the  reserve.  At 
Hickling  they  are  mainly  melanistic.  The  dark  form  was  also  seen  at  Saxthorpe.  The 
coypu  pens  at  the  Research  Laboratories,  Norwich,  had  a water  vole  arrive  quite 
mysteriously  and  stayed  on  for  some  time,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  staff. 

Cats  in  suburban  gardens  sometimes  catch  small  mammals  and  carry  them  in- 
doors. A lady  in  Norwich  wasn’t  too  happy  to  find  a dead  Wood  Mouse  ( Apodemus 
sylvaticus ) cached  inside  her  slipper,  but  most  commendably  the  event  and  species 
were  recorded  and  sent  in.  Few  corpses  are  found  outdoors  as  they  are  consumed  in 
various  ways  with  quite  astonishing  speed.  A stroller  along  the  Yare  Valley  Walk  on 
Feb  1st  was  surprised  to  find  six  dead  Wood  mice  within  a distance  of  half  a mile. 
One,  very  much  alive,  was  watched  by  a householder  taking  leaves  to  a hole  in  his 
Tawn  and  dragging  tnem  Inside.  Another  contributor,  called  to  examine  a potato 
harvester  was  astonished  to  see  mice  going  through  the  mechanism  unharmed  and 
running  all  over  the  machine.  Two  trapping  expeditions  to  a 3 acre  site  in  Bawdeswell 
produced  a very  high  catch  of  Wood  mice.  They  showed  a very  wide  variety  in  their 
main  colouring  and  in  the  size  of  their  yellow  throat  marking.  This  went  from  no 
mark  at  all  to  a long  streak  20  mm  long.  Many  move  indoors  during  the  winter  and 
22  church  mice  (sub-species  ‘ecclesiasticus’?)  were  trapped  in  the  Chapel  at  Itteringham. 

No  more  Norfolk  sites  for  the  Yellow-necked  mouse  {Apodemus  flavicollis ) have 
been  found  though  their  continued  presence  in  Broome  has  again  been  confirmed  by 
a cat. 

The  House  Mouse  ( Mus  musculus ) varied  from  none  in  an  old  regular  site  in  Cor- 
pusty  though  occasional  in  East  Tuddenham  to  ‘common  in  garden’  in  Attlebridge. 
Among  other  references  was  one  ‘found  drowned’  in  a hotel  swimming  pool  at 
Cromer. 

The  Harvest  Mouse  {Micromys  minutus ) had  few  mentions  although  two  localities 
were  added  to  the  recent  list,  Aylmerton  and  Happisburgh. 

Described  in  previous  reports  as  our  roving  reporter,  Mrs  J.  E.  Gaffney  logged  her 
mileage  while  recording  mammals  during  1981.  She  travelled  well  over  six  thousand 
miles  and  ammassed  quite  a file  of  notes.  During  her  travels  she  found  88  Brown 
Rats  {Rattus  norvegicus ) killed  on  the  road.  The  figures  for  1980  were  88  and  for 
1979  were  93.  21  of  these  were  found  in  February,  almost  a quarter  of  the  total. 
Numbers  in  localities  often  reflect  the  effectiveness  of  control  measures  and  where 
these  have  been  relaxed  our  contributors  use  phrases  like  ‘abounding’  and  ‘over- 
abundant’. Rats  form  an  important  item  on  the  menu  for  predators.  Rat  skulls  in  the 
relatively  few  Barn-Owl  pellets  that  are  found  nowadays  can  mask  the  presence  of 
other  less  bulky  prey  species.  An  adult  Wood  Mouse  has  a weight  in  the  region  of 
20g.  whilst  a Brown  Rat  may  well  weigh  500g.  Even  a half-grown  rat  is  the 
equivalent  of  many  mice  in  bulk.  A dead  specimen  found  at  a field  edge  west  of  Holt 
caught  the  eye  by  its  colouring,  described  as  soft  ginger  fur  with  black  tips  to  the 
hairs  and  a snow-white  underside. 
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Dr.  L.  M.  Gosling  follows  his  usual  custom  of  concluding  his  notes  on  the  Coypu 
(. Myocastor  coypus ) in  the  spring  of  the  year,  this  being  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
iudge  the  situation.  He  writes: 

The  new  campaign  against  coypus  started  officially  in  April  1981  although,  as  noted  in 
the  1980  Mammal  Report,  the  recruitment  of  additional  trappers  started  some  months 
before.  In  practise,  the  full  force  of  24  trappers  were  operating  from  around  January  so 
that  the  year  can  be  considered  as  a natural  unit. 

Over  13,000  coypus  were  killed  by  the  enlarged  force  with  trapping  effort  of  about 
195,000  trap  nights;  kills  by  other  agencies  including  gamekeepers,  Anglian  Water 
Authority  pest  operators  and  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  research  staff 
brought  the  total  catch  for  the  year  to  nearly  14,000  animals  and  the  total  trappings  ef- 
fort to  about  212,000  trap  nights.  The  majority  of  these  were  caught  in  the  Broads  and 
grazing  marshes  of  east  Norfolk  and  in  the  extensive  coastal  marshes  of  south-east  Suf- 
folk. However,  the  emigration  that  occured  in  years  with  a smaller  trapping  force  has 
resulted  in  a population  range  that  extends  well  beyond  this  core  area:  small  numbers 
were  regularly  trapped  in  the  Fens  between  Ely  and  King’s  Lynn  and  as  far  south  as  the 
estuary  of  the  River  Black  water  in  Essex. 

Coypus  are  strongly  effected  by  the  severity  of  winter  weather  and  the  winters  at  the 
start  and  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  camaign  have  provided  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  extremes  of  their  response.  The  winter  of  1980/81  was  very  mild  so  that 
females  maintained  good  condition  and  started  to  litter  in  large  numbers  in  early  spring. 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  population  increased  in  spite  of  large  catches  by  the 
enlarged  trapping  force.  This  growth  phase  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  the  freezing 
weather  of  December  1981  and  a winter  which,  for  coypus  at  least,  was  the  coldest  for 
20  years.  By  the  following  spring  adults  had  been  more  than  halved  in  numbers  and 
juveniles  had  become  an  almost  insignificant  part  of  the  catch. 

This  sort  of  numerical  change  might  suggest  that  cold  weather  is  more  important  in 
limiting  the  number  of  coypus  than  trapping.  In  fact  these  two  factors  appear  to  be  in- 
terrelated in  an  interesting  way:  cold  weather  certainly  has  a direct  effect  in  killing  large 
numbers  of  young  animals  and  these  probably  die  from  the  combined  effects  of  cold 
and  starvation.  Adult  females  are  also  vulnerable  in  the  sense  that  they  lose  condition 
and  abort  their  litters  when  freezing  weather  persists.  However,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
large  numbers  of  adults  perish  except  during  the  sort  of  extremely  cold  weather  that  oc 
cured  in  the  winter  of  1962/63.  In  less  extreme  winters,  such  as  that  of  1981/82,  few  die 
from  cold  but  trapping  can  make  a relatively  enormous  impact  because,  with  supressed 
breeding  and  high  juvenile  morality,  the  animals  that  are  trapped  are  not  replaced,  as  is 
normally  the  case. 

15  June  1982 

CARNIVORA 

The  Fox  ( Vulpes  vulpes ) has  for  several  years  been  our  only  large  land  carnivore 
which  has  not  given  cause  for  concern^  This  year  fewer  reports  than  usual  have  come 
in  albeit  from  widespread  localities  covering  most  of  the  county.  The  Fox  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  adaptability  and  can  survive  in  most  unlikely  circumstances  though 
sometimes  in  very  poor  condition.  The  suburban  fox  phenomenon  has  not  arrived  in 
Norfolk  though  one  householder  in  a Norwich  residential  area  did  suspect  the 
presence  of  a marauding  fox,  and  was  supported  by  expert  opinion,  but  the  culprit 
turned  out  to  be  an  over-enthusiastic  cat. 

The  Badger  ( Meles  meles ) is  very  much  dependent  on  habitat  and  while  the 
necessary  minimum  remains  under  the  care  of  sympathetic  land  managers  the  Badger 
will  maintain  its  tenuous  place  on  our  list.  The  same  comment  could  well  be  made  on 
the  Otter  ( Lutra  lutra)  though  individuals  cover  a much  greater  range  which  makes 
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the  problem  much  more  difficult.  It  now  has  the  advantage  of  a high  degree  of  public 
sympathy.  The  national  decline  has  been  well  publicised  during  the  year  but  hopeful- 
ly here  in  Norfolk  we  may  have  reached  our  lowest  point  and  perhaps  passed  it. 
Some  young  were  raised  which  is  a positive  pointer. 

Numerous  records  received  of  our  small  carnivores  are  sure  indicators  that  their 
prey  species  are  also  present.  An  acrobatic  Stoat  ( Mustela  ernimea)  at  Crostwick 
Common  did  what  was  described  in  aeronautical  terms  as  a half-loop  and  roll  to 
avoid  an  oncoming  lorry.  At  Caister  St.  Edmund  another  was  seen  carrying  a young 
rabbit,  still  alive,  to  its  presumed  lair  in  an  ivy-covered  oak  tree.  Stoats’  agility  and 
versatility  always  brings  in  strange  tales.  At  Barnham  Broom  one  was  seen  zig- 
zagging across  the  road  but  stopped  by  the  roadside  bank.  Its  strange  progress  had 
been  caused  by  its  determination  to  carry  off  a sizeable  egg.  After  pausing,  it  con- 
tinued by  lifting  the  egg  using  its  front  paws  and  its  nose.  At  Bawburgh,  a colony  of 
nesting  Martins  were  completely  cleared  out  by  Stoats. 

Among  the  many  records  of  Weasels  {Mustela  nivalis)  were  several  killed  by  cats. 
Far  luckier  was  the  orphaned  young  weasel  cared  for  and  successfully  reared  by  the 
Wilkinson  family  at  Drayton  who  found  it  by  its  recently  killed  parent.  Another  for- 
tunate female  at  Horning-toft  dashed  into  the  road  closely  followed  by_the  larger 
male.  Seeing  our  contributors  car  bearing  down  on  them  both,  be  grabbed  her  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  dragged  her  up  the  road  side  bank. 


PINNIPEDIA 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Percy  Trett  for  his  information  on  East  Norfolk  Seals  and 
the  condition  of  Scroby  Sands.  The  island  in  1981  was  very  unstable  and  the  Grey 
Seals  {Halichoerus  grypus ) did  not  stay.  A few  had  pups  on  the  mainland  beaches 
but  fewer  than  last  year.  If  pups  are  born  at  sea  they  are  lost,  while  the  multitude  of 
problems  for  pups  born  on  our  well-used  beaches  were  described  in  last  year’s 
report.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  stability  of  Scroby  improves  and  the  pups  have  a 
much  better  start  in  life. 

Common  Seal  {Phoca  vitulina ) reports  are  mainly  from  the  Snettisham  to  Cley 
segment  of  our  coast  which  includes  Blakeney  and  Morston,  the  location  of  most 
sightings.  There  were  up  to  200  on  one  occasion.  Tagged  seals  from  the  east  coast 
have  been  located  at  Morston.  Two  seals,  one  at  Holme  in  February  and  one  at  Snet- 
tisham in  early  March  allowed  such  close  approach  that  they  prompted  the  query 
that  they  were  possibly  hand-reared  releases.  We  hope  either  their  trust  has  not  been 
misplaced  or  that  they  have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  caution  if  not  down- 
right suspicion  of  two-legged  creatures. 

The  mammal  that  caused  the  greatest  ripples  in  Norfolk  mammal  affairs  (not  to 
mention  the  biggest  splash  in  the  press)  was  the  Walrus  {Odobenus  rosmarus)  that 
first  appeared  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  then,  on  Sept  14th,  followed  a Conservance 
Board  barge  in  from  the  Wash  and  entered  the  Ouse  at  King’s  Lynn.  It  continued  up 
river  for  15  miles  and  finally  settled  at  Salters  Lode,  south  of  Downham  Market.  On 
Sept  15th,  a crowd  of  onlookers  was  vastly  entertained  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
a team  of  specialists,  with  volunteer  helpers,  complete  with  helicopter,  to  capture  it. 
The  Walrus  eventually  slipped  into  the  water  and  found  its  own  way  back  to  sea  and 
finally  turned  up  more  or  less  where  it  had  been  first  sighted  near  Skegness.  It  was 
taken  to  the  local  Marine  Zoo  to  check  on  its  physical  condition.  There  it  was  crated 
and  flown  from  London  airport  to  be  transferred  to  Walrus  waters  off  Greenland. 
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To  catch  a glimpse  of  a fine  Red  Deer  ( Cervus  elephus)  stag  is  a special  bonus  for  a 
mammal  watcher.  No  less  than  five  stags  were  seen  at  Thompson  in  March.  Other 
groups  of  stags  and  family  parties  were  seen  in  North  Norfolk.  The  greatest  concen- 
tration is  obviously  in  Thetford  Forest  and  we  are  told  that  there  the  herd  is  in  good 
order  numerically  and  physically.  A careful  check  is  kept  on  their  health  to  ensure 
the  long-term  future  of  the  group. 

The  Fallow  Deer  ( Dama  dama ) of  West  Norfolk  present  themselves  for  view  from 
time  to  time  and  there  seems  no  serious  cause  for  concern  over  their  future.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  the  small  herd  that  once  roamed  the  Horsford/Felthorpe  area.  No 
positive  reports  have  come  in  for  some  time  and  it  is  possible  that  it  no  longer  exists. 

The  Roe  Deer  ( Capreolus  capreolus)  of  Breckland  continue  to  thrive.  We  hope  to 
present  a fuller  account  of  the  coded  collar  scheme  in  due  course. 

Chinese  Water  Deer  ( Hydropotes  inermis ) no  doubt  found  the  exceptionally  cold 
spell  at  the  end  of  the  year  difficult  but  no  alarming  accounts  of  casualties  have  come 
in.  The  problem  period  came  before  mammals  had  declined  too  far  from  peak  condi- 
tion and  while  there  was  sufficient  snow-covered  rather  than  ice-covered  vegetation, 
feeding  was  possible. 

Muntjac  ( Muntiacus  reevesi)  are  the  deer  that  are  proliferating  in  Norfolk.  Not 
many  are  seen  but  regular  visitors  to  Breckland  speak  of  increasing  numbers.  Rex 


Whitta  points  out  that  while  only  one  is  born  at  a time,  gestation  is  only  seven  mon- 
ths and  the  doe  mates  within  two  or  three  days  of  dropping  the  fawn.  Females  are 
mature  in  under  a year.  New-born  fawns  have  been  found  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  A formula  for  success! 
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Norfolk  Young  Naturalists 

THE  NORFOLK  NATURALISTS  TRUST 

Bird  Watching 

Excellent  bird  watching  facilities  are  available  from 
1st  April  to  31st  October  at  Hickling  Broad  National 
Nature  Reserve,  Cley  Marshes  Bird  Sanctuary,  Holme 
Dunes  Nature  Reserve  (self-contained  flat  available  all 
year)  and  Broadland  Conservation  Centre,  Ranworth. 
Reduced  rates  for  members,  party  bookings  and 
extended  periods. 

For  full  particulars  kindly  forward  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  N.N.T.,  72  The  Close,  Norwich, 
Norfolk  NR1  4DF. 
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Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  Properties  cont'd. 


1957 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 
1966 
1968 
1968 
1972 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 
1975 

1977 

1978 
1978 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Other  Areas 

Thursford  Woods 
Hethel  Old  Thorn 
Seaming  Fen 
Hockham  Fen  (Cranberry  Rough) 
Roydon  Common 
Stoke  Ferry  Fen 
Lenwade  Water 
Dickleburgh  Pightle 
Smallburgh  Fen 
Ringstead  Downs 
East  Winch  Common 
Sparham  Pools  . . . 

Pope’s  Drift 
Wayland  Wood  ... 

Hockering  Wood 
Syderstone  Common 
Lolly  Moor 
Booton  Common 
Thompson  Common 
Thompson  Watering  and  Carr 


25 

Gift 



lA 

Gift 

— 

11 

Gift 

S.S.S.I. 

20 

Purchased 

S.S.S.I. 

140 

Purchased 

S.S.S.I. 

25 

Agreement 

S.S.S.I. 

37 

Agreement 

— 

1 

Agreement 

— 

19 

Leased 

S.S.S.I. 

26 

Agreement 

S.S.S.I. 

80 

Gift 

S.S.S.I. 

30 

Agreement 

— 

8 

Agreement 

— 

80 

Purchased 

S.S.S.I 

229 

Agreement 

S.S.S.I. 

60 

Leased 

6 

Agreement 

19 

Agreement 

S.S.S.I. 

164 

Purchased 

S.S.S.I. 

145 

Purchased 

S.S.S.I. 

* * * 


In  addition,  the  Trust  advises  the  National  Trust  in  the  management  of  the  coastal 
reserve  at  Blakeney  Point  (1,335  acres),  and  it  manages  Arnold’s  Marsh,  Cley  (29 
acres)  on  behalf  of  the  National  Trust. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  Scolt  Head  Island,  Ran- 
worth  Broad,  Hickling  Broad  and  the  Breckland  Heaths  now  form  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Nature  Reserves. 


* * * 


*Status:  N.N.R.  = National  Nature  Reserve 

S.S.S.I.  = Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest 
P.S.S.I.  = Proposed  Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest, 
t In  1966  Cley  Reserve  was  established  as  a Bird  Sanctuary  under  the 
Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954. 


A May-time  scene  at  Hardley  Flood  Reserve.  Common  Terns  breed  annually, 
whilst  Spoonbills  appear  from  time  to  time.  Over-shooting  migrant  Black- 
winged Stilts  and  White-winged  Black  Tern  delighted  observers  in  1965  and 
1977  respectively. 
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RESUME  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  GIVEN  TO  THE  SOCIETY 
ON  DECEMBER  10th  1982 

by  Bruce  Robinson 

Introduction 

As  a relative  newcomer  to  the  society  I must  express  my  admiration  of  the  way  in 
which  members  interest  is  nurtured  and  retained.  It  is  a technique  the  society 
seems  to  have  perfected  and  it  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  length  of  each  season’s  pro- 
gramme  and  to  us  infinite  variety  and  more  particularly,  to  the  great  enthusiasm  of 
hard-working  officials.  It  is  also  due,  I am  equally  sure,  to  an  increasing  public  in- 
terest  in  and  an  awareness  of  the  out-doors. 

At  the  same  time  the  society’s  desire  is  to  enlarge  its  membership,  perhaps  bv 
attempting  to  bridge  the  difficult  gap  between  the  technical  and  the  more  easily 
digestible;  to  widen  the  appeal  of  the  society.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy  to  shape  a 
more  popular  appeal  while  continuing,  in  parallel,  the  traditional  role  of  specialist 
research  and  recording.  It  is  a continuing  debate  in  a number  of  disciplines  in- 
eluding,  I believe,  archaeology. 

Iam,  of  course,  very  anxious  to  pass  on  to  you  my  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  President  is  a considerable  honour,  and  one  I deeply  appreciate. 

I am  not  a historian  or  an  archaeologist,  but  rather,  an  amateur  with  an 
amateur  s interest  in  Norfolk  landscape  and  history,  and  with  a particular  interest  in 
its  many  tracks  and  lanes.  What  I would  like  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  use  the  Peddars 
Way  as  a starting  point  to  enable  me  to  talk  in  more  general  terms  about  the  tracks 
and  roads  of  the  county. 

Water 

While  out  walking  with  tent  and  rucksack  I have  noticed  on  a number  of  occasions 
how,  after  a few  days,  personal  priorities  undergo  a fundamental  change  and 
generally  become  distilled  into  five  basics  — food,  drink,  shelter,  weather,  and  the 
state  ot  one  s feet.  I do  not  believe  they  can  have  changed  much  over  the  centuries, 
and  like  to  think  the  Romans  may  have  suffered  from  blisters,  too. 

Another  basic  priority  is  the  crossing  of  water  which,  for  the  Romans,  was  a ma- 
jor problem  and  a major  accomplishment.  In  the  circa  50  miles  length  of  the  Ped- 
dars Way  in  Norfolk  it  still  crosses,  even  today,  at  least  ten  rivers  and  streams,  while 
e recent  discussion  paper  on  the  proposed  Long  Distance  Footpath  had  to  ex- 
amine in  considerable  detail  the  provision  and  cost  of  footbridges,  particularly  over 
the  rivers  Little  Ouse  and  Thet.  y 

In  Norfolk  the  Romans  seem  to  have  provided  fords,  not  bridges,  presumably 
because  fords  were  easier  to  construct,  cheaper,  and  possibly  less  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack  and  deterioration.  It  is  not  known  if  any  of  these  fords  were  paved.  According 
to  the  Norfolk  Archaeological  Unit  at  Gressenhall  there  exist  records  of  the  remains 
ot  only  one  (possible)  Roman  bridge  in  Norfolk,  at  Downham  West. 

At  the  Blackwater  ford  crossing  of  the  river  Little  Ouse  (Rushford/Knettishall) 
it  is  not  absolutely  clear  where  the  ford  was  sited.  The  contours  of  the  river  have 
altered  over  the  years,  and  the  best  crossing  places  do  not  necessarily  remain  in 
precisely  the  same  place.  However,  the  line  of  the  Peddars  Way  can  be  traced  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  absolute  alignment  suggests 
mat  the  builders  may  have  constructed  a dog-leg  or  Z-bend  so  that  the  road  could 
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approach  the  river.  It  was  a fairly  common  device.  Faden’s  map  of  Norfolk  (1797) 
indicates  a number  of  tracks  converging  at  this  point.  A number  of  parish  boun- 
daries and  the  county  boundary  may  also  be  found  here,  suggesting  that  Blackwater 
ford  is  a crossing  place  of  some  antiquity. 

The  name  Blackwater  (which  is  fairly  common  in  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere)  is 
generally  interpreted  as  meaning  ‘dark  coloured  water’.  It  is  interesting  that  if  the 
Little  Ouse  river  is  waded  at  this  point  the  traveller  inevitably  leaves  a very  large 
area  of  disturbed  and  discoloured  water.  In  consequence  I have  often  wondered  if 
the  name  Blackwater  suggests  crossing  places,  or  if  water  courses  bearing  this  name 
have  or  had  a high  ratio  of  fords. 

At  Droveway  ford,  Thorpe  (Woodlands)  Farm,  near  Brettenham,  which  has  a 
number  of  archaeological  sites  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  again  uncertain  precisely  where 
the  Peddars  Way  crossed  the  river  Thet.  One  field  on  the  Brettenham  side  of  the 
river  was  once  known  as  Money  Field,  because  of  coin  finds.  An  excavation  in  the 
area  in  the  1930s  revealed  the  method  of  construction  of  the  Peddars  Way  (from 
local  materials)  at  this  point,  and  the  existence  of  a sort  of  gravel  pavement  or  layby. 

The  line  of  the  Roman  road  can  be  traced  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  again, 
it  is  not  in  precise  alignment.  An  agger  or  causeway  carried  the  road  across 
presumably  marshy  ground  as  it  approached  the  river.  There  may  have  been 
another  dog-leg  here,  too. 

At  Fring  Cross,  on  the  Sedgeford-Fring  road,  the  Peddars  Way  crosses  the 
Heacham  river.  Sometimes  in  summer  this  portion  is  completely  dry;  at  other  times 
the  ford  is  little  more  than  a large,  shallow  puddle. 

Pre-Roman  period 

The  Norfolk  landscape  was  already  criss-crossed  by  countless  tracks  when  the 
Romans  arrived.  The  earliest  trails  presumably  appeared  after  c.8000  b.c.  when  the 
last  of  the  ice  and  meltwaters  retreated.  It  may  not  have  been  until  the  arrival  of  set- 
tled Neolithic  communities,  and  the  demands  of  agriculture,  trade  and  wheeled 
transport,  etc.,  that  any  system  of  significance  began  to  emerge.  Even  then  it  was 
presumably  spontaneous,  basically  local,  and  unmaintained.  However,  it  is  thought 
that  Iron  Age  trackways  probably  contribute  more  lines  to  modern  maps  than  any 
other  human  factor. 

One  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  identification.  Lines  of  communication  which 
have  undergone  hundreds  of  changes  over  hundreds  of  years  leave  few  clues  as  to 
their  actual  origin  and  none,  of  course,  are  in  their  original  state.  Even  so  there  are  a 
number  of  pre-Roman  possibilities  in  the  county,  among  them  Green  Lane  at 
Ringstead,  Norwich  Long  Lane  near  Fakenham,  and  the  better  known  examples  of 
the  Harling  Drove  and  the  Icknield  Way.  Near  Larlingford  (where  according  to 
Rainbird  Clarke  three  Medieval  routes  -from  Thetford  — via  East  Wretham, 
Bridgham  Heath  and  Brettenham  — all  converged  before  progressing  to  At- 
tleborough) there  is  a 100  yard  fragment  of  track  (undated,  but  possibly  Iron  Age) 
which  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

The  Cowell  Stone,  a glacial  erratic,  may  have  been  a Roman  milestone,  though 
the  matter  is  uncertain.  It  does  mark  the  place  where  an  east-west  Roman  road 
crossed  the  theoretical  line  of  the  Icknield  Way  (pre-Roman,  but  later  Romanised). 
The  crossroads  and  the  stone  also  mark  parish  and  Hundred  boundaries.  It  does 
seem  to  have  been  a marker  for  many  centuries,  but  it  is  not  known  when  it  first  ar- 
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rived  at  its  present  position,  which  is  to  the  side  of  the  A1 122  not  far  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  A47. 

As  for  the  Icknield  Way,  little  is  known  about  it.  It  may  have  had  its  origins  in 
animal  migration  routes,  but  it  is  not  known  if  it  actually  reached  the  sea.  Nor  is  it 
known  if  it  was  the  only  such  route  or  if  it  was  particularly  important.  All  that  can 
be  surmised  is  that  there  was  a line  of  communication  somewhere  along  the  up- 
per/lower slopes  of  the  chalk  ridge. 

It  would  not  have  been  a single  continuous  track.  The  ‘way’  may  have  been  a 
swathe  of  tracks  open  to  weather  and  obstruction,  wear  and  tear,  a cluster  of  routes 
which  by  or  during  the  Medieval  period  probably  coleseed  into  one  single  track. 
This  is  the  line  generally  marked  on  OS  maps  and  the  line  which  can  be  traced 
across  north-west  Norfolk  along  B and  unclassified  roads.  Smugglers’  Road  in  the 
Stanford  Battle  Area  is  another  possible  example  of  this. 

It  must,  however,  have  been  meandering,  for  in  the  absence  of  a national  plan, 
or  a system  of  repair,  even  the  growth  of  a small  bush  could  be  enough  to  cause 
travellers  to  deviate  from  a straight  line.  In  terms  of  multiple  tracks  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  in  the  Gayton/Grimston  area  the  Icknield  may  have  had  an 
‘all  weather’  route  to  the  east  of  a slightly  shorter  ‘summer’  track;  while  at  Thetford 
(the  ‘people’s  ford’)  it  is  thought  the  Icknield  route  crossed  the  river  in  at  least  three 
places  — at  Nuns  Bridges,  Red  Castle  and  Ditchingford. 

The  ‘old  straight  track’  theory  does  not  make  much  sense.  There  is  also  a 
danger  that  in  becoming  obsessed  with  the  Icknield  Way  we  may  overlook  other 
routes  in  the  county  of  equal  if  not  greater  historical  significance. 

Some  Historic  Routes 

One  interesting  route  is  the  Harling  Drove,  or  Great  Fen  Road,  which  once  stretch- 
ed from  Hockwold  towards  Roudham,  though  the  precise  line  and  length  is 
unknown.  The  Great  Fen  Road  was  a pre-Roman  track,  later  improved  and  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  later  still,  used  by  drovers. 

Another  major  route  (in  the  historical  sense)  is  the  Peddars  Way  which  might 
be  summarised  as  the  most  important,  most  substantial  and  best  preserved  Roman 
road  in  Norfolk.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  military  design  and  proportions  and  was 
originally  built  on  a massive  scale. 

Some  Iron  Age  tracks  were  undoubtedly  incorporated  into  the  Roman  road 
system  which,  as  it  developed,  must  have  been  a considerable  undertaking.  Because 
of  lost  and  doubtful  stretches  an  accurate  count  of  the  mileage  of  roads  built  in  Nor- 
folk is  not  possible.  However,  about  240  miles  of  roads,  lanes  and  tracks  are  known, 
v/hile  an  additional  80  miles  at  least  seem  possible.  The  original  total  was  almost 
certainly  much  higher. 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  Peddars  Way  (Ixworth,  Suffolk,  to  Holme,  Norfolk) 
also  represents  parish  boundaries.  The  name  (Peddars  Way)  is  not  Roman  and  is 
not  exclusive.  It  is  probably  Medieval  and  may  once  have  been  a general  term  for  a 
footpath.  On  the  other  hand  Norwich  once  (c.1780)  had  a ped  market,  peds  being 
semi-circular  baskets  generally  used  for  carrying  produce. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  interest  in 
recreational  walking.  The  newly  formed  (1981)  Peddars  Way  Association  has  over 
one  hundred  members,  and  interest  will  certainly  grow  even  further  once  the 
county’s  Long  Distance  Footpath  (Knettishall-Holme-Cromer)  is  finally  opened. 
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Incidentally,  I would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  James  (Willie)  Wilson,  a member  of  this 
society,  who  died  recently.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  author  of  the  Long  Distance  Path 
feasibility  study,  and  will  be  remembered,  among  many  other  things,  as  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  the  route. 

Yet  another  road,  the  most  recent  in  historical  terms,  is  also  the  most  used  and 
probably  the  least  recognised.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  Dial  monument  opposite  a 
layby  on  the  All  between  Wymondham  and  Besthorpe.  It  commemorates  the  be- 
quest of  money  for  the  building  of  the  turnpike  between  Wymondham  and 
Attleborough,  and  is  dated  1675. 

Edwin  Rose,  of  the  Archaeological  Unit  (whose  assistance  in  these  matters  I 
readily  and  gladly  acknowledge)  defines  the  three  ‘ages’  of  planned  national  road 
building  in  this  country  as  Roman,  Turnpike  and  Modern  Motorway,  with 
everything  else  merely  tinkering  and  bodging.  The  Peddars  Way  (for  example) 
represents  the  first,  the  Dial  monument  (in  general  terms)  the  second.  The  monu- 
ment, once  topped  by  a sundial,  does  not,  alas,  indicate  when  the  turnpike  was  ac- 
tually built.  The  Act  allowing  construction  was  not  passed  until  1695  — 20  years 
later.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  rough  date  of  construction,  however,  then  the 
Wymondham  to  Attleborough  turnpike  was  probably  the  first  in  Norfolk  and  may 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  country  aside  from  the  London-to-York. 

The  toll  system  was  unpopular  and  a challenge  to  those  determined  not  to  pay. 
The  drovers  and  herds,  disliking  the  surfaces  and  the  tolls,  avoided  them.  The 
system  also  took  a long  time  to  develop.  It  is  additionally  confusing  that  some  routes 
were  turnpiked  merely  in  part  and  some  not  at  all.  Even  so,  by  1845  White’s  Direct- 
ory was  able  to  claim  that  Norfolk’s  (presumably  main)  roads  were  mostly  better 
than  elsewhere.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  despite  its  general  unpopularity  the  toll 
system  did  help  to  establish  a network  of  improved  roads  and  turned  a multiplicity 
of  muddy  tracks  into  systems  of  single  routes. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  up  to  the  turn  of  the  century  most  roads,  other  than 
main  roads  and  roads  in  towns,  were  little  more  than  what  we  would  now  describe 
as  muddy  green  lanes. 

Farms  and  Fields 

It  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  contribution  to  the  landscape  of  the  unclassified  roads, 
green  lanes,  paths  and  bridleways.  They  represent  the  forgotten/abandoned  residue 
of  Iron  Age  routes,  farm  tracks,  field  entrances,  enclosure  tracks,  Medieval  roads 
and  boundaries.  Many  are  the  relics  of  earlier  road  systems,  though  a majority  are 
quite  impossible  to  date. 

In  1976,  incidentally,  Norfolk’s  return  to  the  Department  of  Transport  showed 
the  county  possessed  about  10,250  miles  of  roads  of  all  kinds.  Of  these,  about  one- 
third  were  unclassified  roads. 

The  Dartington  Amenity  Research  Trust’s  Green  Lanes  Survey  (1979,  for  the 
Countryside  Commission)  examined  the  question  of  green  lanes  in  considerable 
detail  and  recommended,  among  other  things,  Path  Preservation  Orders,  as  present- 
ly for  trees  and  buildings. 

The  Parliamentary  Enclosures  had  a profound  impact  on  the  landscape  and 
some  of  the  effects  can  still  be  seen  in  the  positioning  of  farms  at  the  end  of  tracks, 
in  fragments  of  field  boundaries,  sections  of  tracks  and  stretches  of  public  rights  of 
way. 
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Enclosures  also  help  to  explain  the  presence  of  some  (modern)  hard-surface  lanes 
with  unusually  wide  verges  on  one  or  perhaps  both  sides.  After  many  of  the  com- 
mons were  enclosed  the  boundaries  of  some  lanes/roads  were  delineated  by  hedges 
or  ditches  leaving  a width  sufficient  for  wagons  or  herds.  Later,  when  the  time  came 
to  lay  a hard  surface  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  (and  costly)  to  have  ashphalted 
the  hill  width. 

Bits  and  Pieces 

There  are  no  known  pilgrim,  salt  or  drove  roads  in  Norfolk,  by  which  I mean  roads 
specifically  constructed  by  or  for  pilgrims,  salters  or  drovers.  What  the  area  does 
have  is  a wide  selection  of  routes  which  were,  at  some  point,  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Routes,  however,  do  tend  to  change.  One  example  is  the  Norwich-King’s  Lynn 
link,  which  continues  to  wander  in  a vaguely  southerly  direction.  The  old 
Bawdeswell-North  Elmham  link  was  replaced  by  Dereham-Swaffham,  which  has 
itself  been  partially  replaced  by  the  Dereham-Swaffham  bypass  routes.  Before  very 
long  we  will  have  forgotten  that  in  the  1970s  the  main  route  was  through  Wendling, 
Little  Fransham  and  Necton.  Some  redundant  pieces  of  the  ‘old’  A47  are  already 
‘preserved’  as  laybys  and  gravel  dumps. 

Roads  can  also  exert  influence  of  their  own.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
Hethersett  crosses  the  present  All  to  join  up  with  the  church  once  the  proposed 
Cringleford-Wymondham  link  is  built. 

There  are  many  examples  of  interesting  and  curious  fragments  left  over  from 
the  centuries  of  modification  and  change.  The  cross  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Pilgrim’s 
Walk,  Weeting),  for  example,  once  marked  the  meeting  place  of  two  Medieval 
roads.  Off  Bradcar  Lane,  Shropham,  is  a track  which  still  leads  to  a ford;  while  a 
public  right  of  way  on  the  Icknield  Way  (not  far  from  Narborough)  is  ‘protected’  by 
a redundant  railway  bridge  which  still  straddles  a redundant  and  largely  refilled  cut- 
ting of  the  old  Swaffham  railway.  Near  the  Devil’s  Ditch  (Garboldisham)  a public 
right  of  way  has  been  squeezed  by  boundary  fences  to  a width  of  about  a yard. 

Environment 

Of  Edwin  Rose’s  suggested  three  phases  of  national  road  building  — Roman,  Turn- 
pike and  Modern  Motorway  — Norfolk  has  missed  out  completely  on  the  latter. 
What  it  has  instead  is  a good  collection  of  modern  bypasses,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  speed  of  modern  traffic  on  these  bypasses  is  beginning  to  create  new 
no-go  areas.  Some  of  these  largely  untrodden  verges  are  beginning  to  resemble 
minor  nature  reserves.  The  Dereham  bypass  already  provides  a hay  crop  — just  as 
the  old  Forncett  station  embankment  once  provided  hay  for  London’s  railway 
horses. 

The  landscaping  of  new  roads  is  given  a high  priority.  A fixed  percentage, 
usually  about  one  per  cent  of  capital  cost  of  a road  scheme,  is  allocated  towards 
remedial  landscaping.  It  is  invariably  used  for  the  planting  of  new  bushes  and  trees. 

Perhaps  we  should  pay  even  more  attention  to  our  verges  and  to  landscaping. 
These  new  green  areas  may  be  more  important  and  valuable  than  we  think.  One  re- 
cent newspaper  report  suggested  that  because  of  construction  work  about  50,000 
acres  of  land  ‘disappear’  every  year. 
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AN  ECOLOGICAL  AND  AMENITY  SURVEY 
OF  NORFOLK’S  DISUSED  RAILWAYS 
by  Dr.  R.  Leaney 

Birds  Place,  Buxton,  Norfolk. 

Between  1979  and  1982  a survey  of  disused  railways  in  Norfolk  was  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society.  The  purpose  was  to  ob- 
tain a record  of  an  unusual  and  important  habitat  that  is  disappearing  and 
deteriorating  rapidly,  and  to  collect  information  which  could  be  of  use  in  selecting  a 
few  stretches  for  conservation. 

Background 

The  tracks  and  margins  of  railway  lines  have  long  been  well  known  for  wildflowers. 
Edwardian  postcards  show  trains  stopping  for  passengers  to  pick  attractive 
grassland  flowers  and  more  recently  many  a railway  journey  has  been  enlivened  by 
glimpses  of  species  such  as  Oxe-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum)  and 
primrose  (Primula  vulgaris)  in  unusual  profusion. 

Amongst  botanists  railways  have  been  notable  for  the  spread  and  persistence  of 
flowering  plants  which  otherwise  have  been  very  restricted  in  distribution  in  this 
country,  often  confined  to  coastal  sand  or  shingle,  or  to  bare  banks,  walls  and  other 
scarce  open  inland  habitats.  The  spread  of  Oxford  Ragwort  (Senecio  squalidus)  from 
the  Oxford  Botanical  Gardens  along  the  Great  Western  Railway  system  is  a well 
known  example  (Kent,  1964),  but  many  others  are  recorded.  A rare  toadflax, 
(Linaria  supina),  has  most  of  its’  inland  sites  on  railway  cinder,  while  the  hawkweed 
(Hieracium  zygophorum)  has  its  only  British  site  on  a railway  verge  in  the  Eastern 
Region  (Sell  and  West),  1980.  Certain  plants  such  as  Small  Toadflax  (Chaenorhinum 
minus),  frequent  on  railway  tracks  but  rare  elsewhere,  and  Spear-leaved  Willowherb 
(Epilobium  lanceolatum),  are  found  on  railway  sites  north  of  their  usual  range.  This 
is  further  evidence  for  the  unusual  conditions  railways  provide  for  plant  growth, 
conditions  which  can  be  expected  to  effect  the  abundance  of  more  common  and 
widespread  species  as  well  as  the  rarities. 

A large  number  of  other  plants  especially  associated  with  railway  habitats  have 
been  described,  among  them  Cochleria  danica , Cerastium  atrovirens , Sedum  acre , 
Senecio  viscosus  and  Corrigola  litoralis  on  the  tracks,  and  various  Hieracia,  Diplotaxis 
tenuifolia , Dianthus  barbatus , and  Chamaenerion  angustifolium  on  embankments 
(Lousley,  1970). 

Despite  the  known  potential  of  railways,  comparatively  little  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  them.  A few  local  studies  have  been  made  on  disused  lines,  at  Teriotdale 
in  Scotland  (Braithwaite,  1976)  and  Kingsbridge  in  Devon  (Burns,  1964),  as  well  as 
in  Cambridgeshire  (Perring  and  Huxley,  1965)  and  Dorset  (Jarman,  1974),  but  the 
only  fairly  large  study  was  made  in  1968  by  Messenger,  who  carried  out  a complete 
survey  of  used  and  disused  railways  in  Rutland. 

Since  1977  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  has  instituted  a random  sample 
survey  of  British  Rail  land  over  the  whole  country,  but  this  survey  is  confined  to  us- 
ed lines. 

The  present  survey  set  out  to  cover  all  the  disused  railways  in  Norfolk,  but  by 
the  end  of  four  years  only  about  1 1 5 km  out  of  the  308  km  of  disused  line  had 
been  covered.  The  shortfall  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  three  lines  running  east 
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from  King’s  Lynn  and  those  running  north  and  south  from  Yarmouth.  All  these 
sections,  however,  are  predominantly  level  and  experience  has  shown  that  such  sec- 
tions tend  to  be  of  less  ecological  interest.  Not  only  do  they  usually  have  a less 
diverse  and  unusual  flora,  but,  compared  with  cuttings  and  embankments,  they 
much  more  commonly  have  sections  that  have  been  grazed,  dumped  on,  lost  to 
agricultural  or  used  as  access  tracks  by  local  farmers. 

Experience  from  the  first  year  showed  that  cuttings,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  em- 
bankments, tended  to  support  the  most  interesting  flora,  a conclusion  born  out  by 
quadrat  analysis  in  the  ITE  survey.  By  concentrating  subsequent  efforts  on  those 
sections,  and  on  sections  in  the  chalk  areas  of  West  and  Central  Norfolk,  as  well  as 
on  lines  expected  from  past  observations  to  be  rich,  it  is  felt  that  the  majority  of  the 
best  sites  have  been  surveyed.  Over  90%  of  cuttings  and  embankments  have  been 
recorded. 

The  main  sites  likely  to  be  of  interest  that  have  not  been  covered  are  cuttings  at 
Mintlyn,  East  Winch,  West  Bilney  and  Sandringham  in  the  West,  and  near 
Bradwell,  Belton  and  Fritton  in  the  south-east. 

Closure  of  Norfolk  Lines 

The  earliest  of  the  surviving  lines  to  be  closed  were  the  Mundesley  — Cromer  and 
Wells  — Burnham  lines,  both  abandoned  in  1953,  the  latter  following  Coastal 
flooding.  The  Melton  Constable  — Themelthorpe  line  was  closed  in  1960  and  the 
Drayton  — Lenwade  line  in  1970.  Otherwise  all  lines  in  Norfolk  were  closed  in  the 
period  1963-1969. 

At  the  time  of  survey  the  great  majority  of  lines  and  therefore  been  unmanaged 
for  around  15  years. 

The  Structure  of  Railways 

The  surface  of  tracks  are  composed  of  a ‘ballast’  of  blast  furnace  slag  or  ‘clinker’, 
with  very  large  particles  some  inch  or  two  in  diametre,  beneath  which  is  often  laid  a 
thin  layer  of  ash  or  cinder  ballast.  Sometimes,  especially  in  wet  areas,  there  may  be 
further  layers  beneath  this  of  shingle  and  then  of  sand,  producing  an  exceptionally 
well  drained  and  stable  surface. 

In  the  making  of  the  light  railway  between  Stalham  and  Melton  Constable, 
however,  a simple  shingle  ballast  from  quarries  near  Kelling  and  Corpusty  was 
largely  used,  without  overlying  cinders  or  clinker. 

When  a line  goes  out  of  use  the  rails  are  taken  up  but  the  track  is  left  intact. 
However,  most  stretches  have  passed  into  private  ownership  and  the  farmers  con- 
cerned have  sometimes  removed  the  surface  clinker  for  road  mending.  Usually  the 
thin  layer  of  cinders  beneath  has  been  removed  to,  but  fairly  frequently  cinder 
ballast  remains  at  the  edges  in  small  patches.  Usually  the  majority  of  the  track 
where  clinker  has  been  removed  is  composed  of  varying  mixtures  of  sand  and 
gravel,  but  in  some  places  the  underlying  earth  may  be  exposed. 

When  passing  through  rolling  country  cuttings  were  made  and  the  excavated 
material  was  often  used  to  construct  nearby  embankments.  In  mid  and  west  Nor- 
folk, where  it  is  near  the  surface,  chalk  may  be  exposed  in  cuttings,  and  em- 
bankments of  almost  pure  chalk  erected  on  adjacent  sections.  A very  good  example 
of  such  an  embankment  supporting  a very  rich  and  pure  chalk  flora,  remains  just 
south  of  Narborough. 
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The  Ecology  of  Disused  Railway  Lines 

No  detailed  work  has  been  done  on  the  ecological  factors  determining  the  unusual 
flora  of  railways,  but  it  is  possible  to  speculate  on  some  of  the  factors  likely  to  be  in- 
volved. 

While  lines  are  in  use  they  are  regularly  sprayed  with  herbicide,  this  having 
taken  place  at  least  since  the  nineteen  thirties.  Used  tracks  are  therefore  virtually 
devoid  of  plant  life,  which  is  confined  largely  to  the  grass  track  verges,  and  to 
sidings  and  goods  yards  where  spraying  is  irregular,  and  where  the  surfacing  is  often 
of  sand  and  gravel  more  favourable  to  plant  growth  than  the  clinker  ballast  of  the 
track  proper. 

One  may  surmise  that  many  plants  of  the  early  colonisation  phase  of  abandoned 
tracks  spread  from  sidings,  but  that  when  conditions  became  favourable  for 
establishment  of  grassland  species  on  the  track  these  derive  from  local  sources, 
especially  from  the  banks.  Perring  and  Huxley,  in  their  study  of  the  abandoned  Ox- 
bridge line,  found  at  this  stage  a strong  correlation  between  species  on  the  track  and 
on  the  adjacent  grass  banks. 

There  has  been  controversy  in  the  past  as  to  whether  plants  first  colonise  and 
spread  along  used  lines  in  a random  manner,  or  whether  used  lines  provide  unusual 
conditions  for  dispersal.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  draught  of  passing  trains  can 
disperse  propagules  along  the  line,  but  Dony  (1974)  pointed  out  that  the  net  direc- 
tion of  movement  with  trains  passing  equally  in  both  directions  might  be  expected 
to  be  nil. 

This,  in  fact,  may  not  be  the  case,  for  propagules  released  from  the  parent  plant 
must  find  niches  where  they  are  unaffected  by  further  draught  in  order  to  ger- 
minate, and  when  they  do  so  some  of  the  next  generation  of  propagules  could  do  the 
same.  However,  Dony  and  Milne-Redhead  found  three  coastal  species  (Cerastium 
atrovirens , Cochleria  danica  and  Corrigola  litoralis)  on  tracks  in  Bedfordshire  to 
which  they  must  have  spread  at  a rate  of  a mile  a year,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  could  have  been  achieved  in  this  manner. 

It  is  possible  that  propagules  could  settle  preferentially  in  sheltered  cuttings  or 
in  the  lee  of  embankments  in  the  same  way  as  aphids  settle  in  the  sheltered  areas 
beside  hedges.  However,  it  seems  likely  that  the  unusual  flora  of  railways  is  to  be  ex- 
plained chiefly  by  unusual  conditions  for  establishment  and  persistence  of  species 
that  have  arrived  in  random  fashion  from  elsewhere. 

On  the  track  itself  it  is  clearly  the  persistence  of  an  unusually  open  and 
competition-free  habitat,  without  the  accompanying  disturbance  encountered  on 
cultivated  land,  which  determines  the  occurrence  of  many  scarce  species.  Many  of 
these,  such  as  Blue  Fleabane  (Erigeron  acer),  Hare-foot  Trefoil  (Trifolium  arvense), 
Basil-thyme  (Acinos  arvensis),  Squirrel-tail  fescue  (Vulpia  bromoides)  and  fern  grass 
(Catapodium  rigidum)  cannot  grow  as  weeds  but  require  open  habitats,  so  that  they 
are  of  very  restricted  occurrence  away  from  areas  of  very  poor  soils  like  the  Brecks. 

Species  such  as  these  are  sometimes  known  as  thermoxerophilic,  implying  that 
they  have  a positive  requirement  for  hot  dry  substrates.  In  fact  most  studies  on 
species  characteristic  of  bare  nutrient  — poor  substrates  show  that  they  grow  there 
not  because  conditions  are  optimal  for  their  growth,  but  because  they  can  compete 
more  successfully  in  such  conditions  with  nutrient  demanding  species,  for  if  pro- 
tected from  competition  they  grow  better  on  substrates  with  higher  nutrient  levels. 
Conversely  it  has  been  shown  that  many  small  creeping  and  rosette  perennials  on 
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dunes,  species  similar  to  those  found  on  railway  tracks,  can  be  eradicated  simply  by 
the  addition  of  fertiliser  solutions,  which  enable  grasses  such  as  Red  fescue  (Festuca 
rubra)  to  take  over  (Willis,  1963). 

When  the  clinker  is  intact  the  track  is  at  first  very  inimical  to  plant  growth,  as 
the  very  large  interstices  of  the  clinker  at  first  retain  no  water  or  nutrients,  and  here 
only  a few  deep-rooted  species  such  as  Rose-bay  Willowherb  (Chamaenerion 
angustifolium)  and  Wild  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca)  are  likely  to  be  found,  obtain- 
ing nourishment  from  deeper  layers  of  the  track  material.  Only  when  the  large  air 
spaces  fill  with  plant  debris  and  wind  blown  mineral  particles  to  form  a soil,  will  a 
wider  variety  of  shorter  rooted  plants  establish  themselves. 

Clinker  does  not  support  lichens  or  bryophytes  and  the  plant  materials  which 
accumulate  must  be  derived  mainly  from  vegetation  on  the  track  verges.  In  the  pre- 
sent survey  it  was  noticeable  that  clinker  tracks  overshadowed  by  trees  and  shrubs 
often  supported  very  course  herbage  presumably  supported  by  leaf  fall. 

On  tracks  surfaced  with  mixtures  of  sand  and  gravel,  however,  some  water  and 
nutrients  will  occur  in  the  uppermost  layers  and  a large  variety  of  small  short-rooted 
plants  with  low  water  and  nutrient  requirements  can  quickly  become  established  as 
well  as  larger,  longer  rooted  species  with  higher  nutrient  requirements  such  as  Cat’s 
Ear  (Hypochoeris  radicata)  and  Ragwort  (Senecio  jacobaea),  rooting  into  deeper 
layers. 

In  both  types  of  track  nutrient  levels  will  gradually  build  up  with  the  establish- 
ment of  closed  grassland,  or  sometimes  of  coarse  herbage  made  up  of  species  such  as 
Stinging  Nettle  (Urtica  dioica)  and  Bracken  (Pteridium  aquilinum),  this  being  more 
likely  to  happen  where  the  track  is  overshadowed  by  trees  and  shrubs.  Finally 
comes  the  arrival  of  shrubs  and  trees  from  the  track  verges.  The  present  survey  sug- 
gests that,  if  the  material  of  the  track  is  a mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  this  process 
may  be  indefinitely  postponed  by  trampling,  but  it  would  seem  that  clinker  is  too 
stable  for  this  to  happen.  Therefore,  although  slag  may  colonise  more  slowly, 
removing  it  may  eventually  be  beneficial  to  the  flora  if  the  line  is  to  be  walked  over, 
as  long  as  sand  and  gravel  is  left  underneath.  If  pure  sand  remains  this  is  too 
unstable  to  support  any  worthwhile  flora. 

When  considering  the  grassy  track  verges  the  ecological  factors  determining  the 
unusual  flora  are  less  obvious.  Any  extensive  old  grassland  not  sprayed  with  her- 
bicide or  fertilizer  is  obviously  now  of  conservation  significance,  but  clearly  other 
factors  have  made  the  grassland  of  cuttings  especially  interesting. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  cuttings  with  interesting  floras  is  that  their  grass  is 
composed  of  short  and  fine  leaved  species  such  as  Fescues  and  Bents,  rather  than  of 
coarse  and  tussocky  species  such  as  Oat-grass  (Arrhenatherum  elatius)  and 
Cock’s-foot  (Dactylis  glomerata).  The  latter  species,  especially  Oat-grass,  dominate 
many  level  sections  of  line  and  also  most  of  Norfolk’s  roadside  verges,  and  are  well 
known  to  be  associated  on  the  whole  with  a poor  flora.  Most  interesting  road  verges 
floras  occur  in  short  fine  swards  on  chalk,  on  very  poor  soils,  or  on  steep  well  drain- 
ed banks. 

There  are  many  factors  that  could  result  in  short  swards  in  railway  cuttings. 
Obviously  free  drainage  due  to  slope  is  likely  to  be  an  important  one,  but  the  ex- 
posure of  subsoils  creating  immature  nutrient  poor  soils  could  be  significant,  and 
increased  insolation  of  south  facing  slopes  could  also  have  some  effect,  though  this 
factor  is  more  likely  to  influence  the  flora  in  other  ways.  It  is  known  that  some 
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species  such  as  Stemless  thistle  ( Cirsium  acaulon)  occur  north  of  their  normal  range 
on  south  facing  slopes  because  increased  insolation  enables  them  to  ripen  their  seeds 
in  such  situations.  However,  all  these  factors  apply  as  much  to  embankments  as  to 
cuttings,  and  the  only  occasion  that  any  marked  difference  was  noticed  between 
north  and  south  facing  slopes  was  on  the  exceptionally  free  draining  chalk  embank- 
ment at  Narborough,  where  the  flora  on  the  south  facing  banks  is  markedly  richer. 

One  factor  that  could  specifically  enhance  the  flora  of  cutting  is  grazing  by  rab- 
bits, which  are  found  in  much  higher  numbers  on  cuttings  than  on  other  sections  of 
line.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  in  calcareous  areas,  for  chalk  floras  are  known 
to  be  especially  favoured  by  short  swards  and  to  withstand  grazing  well.  Just  south 
of  Walsingham  are  three  deep  cuttings  with  much  evidence  of  rabbit  activity  and 
with  rich  chalk  floras.  These  floras  are  similar  to  that  found  nearby  in  a shallow  cut- 
ting at  Wighton,  where  the  grass  is  longer  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  rabbit  ac- 
tivity, but  at  Walsingham  there  is  unusually  abundant  marjoram  (Origanum 
vulgare)  not  found  on  the  Wighton  cutting,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  tree  and 
scrub  growth  is  minimal,  presumably  due  to  erosion  and  the  selective  grazing  of 
tree  seedlings  by  rabbits.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  rabbit  grazing  can  maintain 
chalk  floras  and  even  enhance  them,  while  preventing  reversion  to  scrub,  perhaps 
indefinitely. 

In  non-calcareous  areas,  however,  rabbit  grazing  appears  less  likely  to  have 
favourable  effects.  When  grazing  is  heavy  classical  rabbit  resistant  floras  develop,  as 
at  Wortwell,  comprised  of  species  protected  from  grazing  by  rapid  vegetative 
growth,  hairiness,  prickliness  or  unpalatability.  These  floras  occur  elsewhere  in  cut- 
tings and  although  interesting  ecologically  seldom  contain  attractive  or  scarce 
species.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  lesser  degrees  of  rabbit  grazing  can  favour  such 
species  on  occasions  in  non-calcareous  areas. 

The  exposure  of  immature  soils,  free  drainage,  unusual  insolation  and  rabbit 
grazing  may  all  have  contributed  in  the  past  to  the  special  floras  of  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments, when  compared  with  other  unimproved  grasslands,  and  may  continue 
to  do  so,  but  it  seems  that  regular  cutting  was  the  chief  factor  and  that  now  this  has 
ceased  these  factors  are  of  comparatively  little  significance.  The  present  survey 
shows  that  most  railway  grasslands  away  from  calcareous  areas  are  now  dominated 
by  coarse  grass  species  and  show  a low  diversity  of  herbs,  even  on  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments. The  large  species  lists  and  continuing  interest  of  disused  railways  for 
flowering  plants  are  not  on  the  whole  due  to  the  presence  of  extensive  rich  grassland 
communities  such  as  are  found  on  traditionally  maintained  meadowland,  but  to  the 
development  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  different  habitat  niches  in  addition  to 
grassland. 

On  the  tracks  the  presence  of  clinker,  cinders,  and  different  mixtures  of  sand 
and  gravel,  together  with  different  degrees  of  trampling  gives  a mosaic  of  different 
conditions  for  plant  growth.  At  the  edge  of  the  track  grass  encroaching  from  the 
verges  creates  a thin  short  sward  which  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  smaller 
grassland  herbs,  which  are  no  longer  able  to  survive  in  the  coarser  grassland  of  the 
verge  itself.  This  region  often  supports  some  of  the  most  interesting  species,  as  will 
be  described  later. 

On  the  verges  themselves  the  interaction  of  different  soil  types,  slope,  rabbit 
grazing  and  varying  degrees  of  shade,  again  produce  a large  number  of  different 
habitat  riches.  On  very  steep  shady  banks  erosion  and  shade  produced  a very  open 
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habitat  supporting  woodland  and  hedgerow  species,  especially  where  Ash  had  col- 
onised rather  than  Hawthorn,  while  just  above  the  track  edge  there  is  often  a 
characteristic  bare  and  partially  shaded  area  supporting  a sparse  flora  in  which 
species  of  Hieracium  are  typically  found. 

These  new  niches  have  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
railway  grasslands  due  to  cessation  of  cutting,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  days  of 
steam  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  combustible  mats  of  dead  grass.  Cutting  ceas- 
ed on  used  lines,  which  the  demise  of  steam,  roughly  at  the  same  time  that  disused 
railways  became  abandoned,  so  that  one  would  expect  that  the  grassland  had 
deteriorated  in  much  the  same  way  on  used  and  disused  lines.  An  analysis  of  the 
ITE  survey  findings  for  Norfolk  used  lines  produced  only  about  thirty  species  not 
found  in  the  disused  railway  survey,  the  total  for  disused  lines  being  over  five  hun- 
dred, so  that  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case. 

This  similarity  between  used  and  disused  railway  floras  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  deteriorating  in  much  the  same  way,  makes  it  important  to  identify  sections  of 
disused  as  well  as  used  line  for  conservation.  Surveys  like  the  present  one  should 
therefore  be  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  national  ITE  survey  of  used  lines. 

Methods 

Lengths  of  line  selected  for  survey  were  divided  into  sections  for  recording  pur- 
poses. During  1979,  when  the  Stalham  to  Aylsham  line  was  covered,  these  sections 
were  approximately  1 Km  in  length,  but  in  subsequent  years  they  were  longer  on 
the  whole,  usually  between  1.5  and  3 Km. 

Each  section  was  walked  by  small  groups  of  observers  for  approximately  3 
hours,  nearly  always  on  one  occasion  only,  and  surveying  was  carried  out  between 
the  end  of  April  and  mid-September.  Full  lists  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  were 
made,  and  all  birds  and  butterflies  seen  were  recorded.  Other  groups,  such  as 
moths,  lichens  and  mosses  were  recorded  when  the  specialist  knowledge  was 
available.  The  abundance  of  vascular  plants  was  recorded  on  most  sections  using 
the  usual  five  point  abundance  scale,  so  that  some  sort  of  comparison  would  be 
possible  later,  for  instance  for  management  purposes. 

Since  each  section  was  only  surveyed  once  on  the  whole  the  species  found  repre- 
sent very  much  the  minimum  present.  Visits  early  and  late  in  the  season  will  have 
very  much  under  recorded  flowering  plants  and  butterflies,  and  records  of  but- 
terflies and  birds  will  have  been  influenced  by  weather  conditions.  For  these 
reasons  the  scoring  for  butterflies  and  birds  takes  account  of  suitable  habitat  as  well 
as  actual  species  recorded. 

Notes  were  also  taken  for  each  section  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  line  itself  and 
of  surrounding  countryside,  so  that  some  idea  of  the  amenity  value  of  each  section 
could  be  gained. 

Findings 

General  Vegetation 

A rough  analysis  was  made  of  scrub  cover  using  a scoring  system  of  1-5  and  the 
average  figure  obtained  was  2.6,  indicating  that  the  disused  railway  lines  as  a whole 
are  at  present  roughly  half  scrubbed  over.  No  sections  were  completely  overgrown 
and  even  in  the  very  few  where  the  grass  verges  were  completely  scrub  covered  inva- 
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sion  virtually  never  extended  across  the  track,  progress  being  impeded  on  occasions, 
however,  by  rank  herbage  such  as  Stinging  nettles  and  Bracken. 

It  seemed  that  the  stretches  showing  most  scrub  growth  were  shallow  cuttings 
and  embankments,  with  level  sections  next  and  deep  cuttings  the  least  scrubbed.  It 
was  noticeable  that  embankments  often  show  large  areas  dominated  by  tree  sapl- 
ings, especially  Ash  and  Sycamore,  whereas  cuttings  and  level  sections  are  more 
likely  to  support  true  scrub  of  prickly  species  such  as  Hawthorn,  Bramble  and 
Blackthorn.  The  likely  explanation  of  these  observations  is  that  higher  rabbit 
populations  occur  in  the  seclusion  of  cuttings  and  level  sections  than  on  exposed 
embankments,  and  that  selective  grazing  of  tree  seedlings  tends  to  prevent  all  but 
the  prickly  species  from  becoming  established  on  these  stretches.  In  a few  very  deep 
cuttings  the  combination  of  grazing  by  very  high  rabbit  populations  and  erosion 
may  prevent  scrub  and  tree  growth,  at  least  for  a very  long  time. 

The  predominant  invading  species  in  most  areas  are  Hawthorn  and  Bramble, 
characteristically  with  many  scattered  young  Oaks.  Blackthorn,  Goat  Sallow,  Dog 
Rose,  Ash  and  Sycamore  are  also  frequent.  In  heathland  areas  Silver  Birch  (Betula 
pendula)  is  often  dominant,  and  in  chalk  areas  Ash  is  more  frequent  and  sometimes 
dominant,  with  Dogwood  (Thelycrania  sanguined ),  Purging  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus 
catharticus)  and  Sweet  Briar  (Rosa  rubiginosa)  more  common  and  on  occasions  abun- 
dant. In  a few  heathland  sites  large  areas  of  bank  are  sometimes  dominated  by 
Bracken,  Ling  or  Gorse. 

Verge  Floras 

As  described  the  coarse  grassland  now  found  on  most  track  verges  in  non-calcareous 
areas  is  not  rich  in  herbs.  However,  it  is  notable  for  vigorously  growing  and  attrac- 
tive species  such  as  Field  Scabious  (Knautia  arvensis),  Knapweed  (Centaurea 
nemoralis  agg.),  Meadow  Vetchling  (Lathyrus  pratensis),  Tufted  Vetch  (Vicia 
cracca),  and  Toadflax  (Linaria  vulgaris )3  and  continues  to  support  good  populations 
of  ‘Brown’  butterflies,  especially  of  Meadow  Browns  and  Ringlets,  as  will  be 
described  below.  It  is  probably  the  butterflies  rather  than  the  flowers  that  are  now 
the  most  important  feature  of  these  coarse  grasslands. 

On  a few  non-calcareous  verges  with  shorter  grass  swards,  especially  in  cuttings 
or  on  very  light  soils,  the  flora  is  richer,  with  species  such  as  Meadow  Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga  granulata)3  Oxe-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum )3  Wild 
Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca),  Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolium ),  Sheep’s-bit 
(Jasione  montana),  Orpine  (Sedum  telephinum),  Spotted  Orchid  (Dactylorhiza 
fuchsii)  or  the  Hawkweed  (Hieracium  umbellatum).  Along  the  lower  margins  of  shad- 
ed cutting  banks  hedgerow  species  such  as  Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris )3  Common 
Violet  (Viola  riviniana)  and  Herb  Bennet  (Geum  urbanum)  occur,  and  in  this  region 
the  scarce  hawkweeds  Hieracium  anglorum  and  H.  perpropinquum  are  frequent  in 
small  numbers. 

The  grass  verges  in  calcareous  regions  are  almost  always  much  richer.  On  sec- 
tions between  Swaflham  and  Narborough  an  extremely  rich  flora  is  found  with  up 
to  20  calcicoles,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Norfolk  chalk  flora.  These  include 
Felwort  (Gentianella  amarella),  Stemless  Thistle  (Cirsium  acaulon)3  Small  Scabious 
(Scabiosa  columbaria )3  Hairy  Rock-cress  (Arabis  hirsuta),  Glaucous  Sedge  (Carex 
flacca),  Pyramidal  Orchid  (Anacamptis  pyramidalis)3  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  ( Inula 
conyza )3  Thyme  (Thymus  pulegioides),  Drop  wort  (Filipendula  vulgaris)  and  Carline 
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Thistle  (Carlina  vulgaris).  While  on  the  Narborough  embankment  Marjoram  and 
Purging  Buckthorn  are  as  common  as  anywhere  in  Norfolk. 

On  the  Wells  - Fakenham  line  the  banks  in  most  sections  also  contain  a rich 
chalk  flora  with  up  to  11  calcicoles.  On  these  sections  there  is  a very  varied  flora 
with  higher  species  totals  that  on  the  purer  chalk  grasslands,  perhaps  partly  due  to 
rabbits.  A large  range  of  interesting  species  occur  such  as  Tall  Broomrape  (Oroban- 
che  elatior),  Wild  Clary  ( Salvia  horminoides),  Dark  Mullein  (Verbascum  nigrum). 
Soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis ),  Vervain  ( Verbena  officinalis),  Gromwell  (Lithosper- 
mUm  officinale)  and  locally  abundant  Cowslip  ( Primula  veris).  Other  lines  with  a 
chalk  flora  are  found  near  Docking  and  in  central  Norfolk. 

On  lines  in  central  Norfolk,  namely  those  between  Swaffham  and  Watton, 
Swaffham  and  East  Dereham,  those  running  north  and  west  of  Melton  Constable 
and  that  running  south-east  from  Wymondham,  interesting  floras  occur.  These 
floras  are  associated  with  chalky  boulder  clay  and  have  a mixture  of  calcicoles  and 
plants  typical  of  heavy  soils  such  as  Rough  Hawkbit  (Leontodon  hispidus),  Hedge 
Bedstraw  ( Galium  mollugo),  Fairy  Flax  (Linum  catharticum),  Wild  Basil 
(Clinopodium  vulgare),  Small  Scabious  (Scabiosa  columbaria),  Kidney  Vetch  (An- 
thyllis  vulneraria),  and  Burnet  Saxifrage  ( Pimpinella  saxifraga)  in  the  first  group, 
and  Hawkweed  Ox-tongue  (Picris  hieracoides),  Sping  Restharrow  (Ononis  spinosa), 
Hoary  Ragwort  (Senecio  erucifolius)  and  Hoary  Plantain  (Plantago  media)  in  the 
second  group. 

Track  Floras 

The  floras  of  tracks  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  of  cinders  and  of  clinker  are  quite 
different  in  the  early  stages  of  colonisation,  but  become  more  similar  as  grass  in- 
vades. Examples  of  typical  floras  of  each  type  are  listed  in  table  I. 

On  sand  and  gravel  the  most  widespread  and  abundant  herbs  at  first  seem  to  be 
Ragwort  (Senecio  jacobaea),  Cat’s-tail  (Hypochoeris  radicata),  Ribwort  Plantain 
(Plantago  lanceolata)  and  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium).  Also  common  are  the 
Mouse-ears  (Cerastium  holosteoides  and  C.  glomeratum ),  Wild  Carrot  (Daucas  carota) 
and  Spear  Thistle  (Cirsium  vulgare),  while  Wall  Speedwell  (Veronica  arvensis), 
Hairy  Bittercress  (Cardamine  hirsuta),  Parsley  Piert  (Aphanes  arvensis  agg.j  the 
Thyme-leaved  Sandworts  (Arenaria  serpyllifolia  and  A.  leptoclades),  Dandelion 
(Taraxacum  officinale),  Black  Medick  (Medicago  lupulina),  Hop  Trefoils  (Trifolium 
campestre  & T.  dubium)  and  the  Sow  Thistles  (Sonchus  asper  and  5.  oleraceus)  are  all 
frequent.  More  occasional  are  Field  Woodrush  (Luzula  campestris)  Soft  Trefoil 
(Trifolium  striatum),  Daisy  (Beilis  perennis),  Wall  pepper  (Sedum  acre)  and  Slender 
Cudweed  (Filago  minima).  While  Common  Cudweed  (Filago  germanica)  is  more 
typical  of  rabbit  grazed  banks  and  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed  (Pilosella  officinarum)  is 
more  characteristic  of  cinder  patches. 

The  grasses  that  first  invade  sandy  and  grassy  tracks  with  these  herbs  are 
Bromus  mollis,  Festuca  rubra,  Poa  annua,  Vulpia  bromoides,  V.  myuros,  Aira 
praecox,  A.  caryophyllea  and  Catapodium  rigidum,  all  of  which  are  frequent.  Non- 
flowering plants  are  represented  by  lichens  especially  species  of  Cladonia  and 
Peltigera.  Cladonia  fimbriata  and  Peltigera  canina  being  the  most  frequently  found 
species.  Mosses  such  as  Bracythecium  rutabulum  are  rather  scarce. 

Patches  of  cinder  track  are  rather  rare  and  usually  of  small  extent  so  that  chance 
colonisation  is  likely  to  determine  the  flora  to  a large  extent.  It  is  thus  dangerous  to 
describe  a ‘typical  flora’,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  regular  and  abundant 
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species.  These  seem  to  be  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed  (Pilosella  officinarum),  the  lichen 
Cladonia  fimbriata,  Wild  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca),  St.  John’s  Wort  ( Hypericum 
perforatum ),  the  Thyme-leaved  Sandworts  (Arenaria  serpyllifolia  and  A.  leptoclados) 
and  Early  Forget-me-not  ( Myosotis  ramoisissima),  while  Storksbill  (Erodium  cir- 
cutarium),  Basil  Thyme  (Acinos  arvensis)  and  the  lichen  Peltigera  canina  are  all  fre- 
quent. Mosses  including  Ceratodon  purpureus  occasionally  become  dominant. 

When  cinder  communities  are  undisturbed  by  rabbit  activity,  they  are  often 
dominated  by  closed  pure  growths  of  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed,  sometimes  with  areas 
also  dominated  by  Cladonia  or  Wild  Strawberry.  It  is  noticeable  that  such  areas  sup- 
port very  little  grass  and  that  larger  herbs  have  as  yet  rarely  established  themselves. 
At  Hunworth  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea)  grows  only  to  the  rosette  stage  on 
cinders,  which  is  clearly  inimical  to  plant  growth  and  may  take  a very  long  time  to 
become  invaded  by  coarse  herbage  and  scrub. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  a typical  early  flora  of  clinker  tracks,  as  it  is  made  up  in 
any  one  case  of  just  a few  of  many  possible  species.  It  is  more  the  process  of  col- 
onisation described  previously  that  is  characteristic,  with  large  long-rooted  herbs 
being  succeeded  by  smaller  herbs  and  then  by  grassland  communities  as  the  spaces 
between  the  very  large  particles  fill  up  with  soil  materials.  The  first  species  to  col- 
onise may  be  Wild  Strawberry,  Rose-bay  Willowherb,  Ragwort  or,  more  occasional- 
ly, Sticky  Groundsel  (Senecio  viscosus)  or  Oxford  Ragwort  (Senecio  squalidus).  At  a 
later  stage  a wide  variety  of  the  small  species  found  on  the  other  track  materials  can 
establish  themselves,  before  a thin  grassy  covering  develops  in  which  species 
characteristic  of  grassland  may  for  a while  find  an  unusual  competitive  advantage. 
This  is  the  stage  reached  in  the  example  from  Ingoldisthorpe. 

As  was  expected  a number  of  scarce  or  local  species  were  found  in  unusual  fre- 
quency or  abundance  on  the  tracks  surveyed.  The  chief  of  these  were  Wild 
Strawberry,  often  abundant,  Rat’s-tail  Fescue  (Vulpia  myuros),  quite  a common 
finding  sometimes  in  some  abundance,  Basil  Thyme  (Acinos  arvensis),  Hare’s-foot 
Trefoil  (Trifolium  arvenses),  Blue  Fleabane  (Erigeron  acer),  Centaury  (Centaurium 
erythraea)  and  Small  Toadflax  (Chaenorhinum  minus). 

Being  composed  of  similar  materials,  tracks  mostly  have  floras  which  vary  little 
from  region  to  region  and  which  bear  little  relation  to  the  soil  types  in  their  vicinity, 
though  this  is  not  the  case  between  Swaflham  and  Narborough  where  the  tracks  are 
now  surfaced  with  calcareous  materials.  Here  the  Eyebright  (Euphrasia  memorosum 
var.  calcarea)  is  extremely  abundant  along  with  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  (Inula 
conyza),  Kidney  Vetch  (Anthyllis  vulneraria)  and  other  calcicoles,  as  well  as 
Breckland  specialities  like  Glabrous  Rupturewort  (Herniaria  glabra)  and  Sickle 
Medick  (Medicago  falcata).  At  Felmingham  damp  sand  has  been  left  after  removal  of 
more  superficial  layers  and  this  unusual  track  material  supports  two  rarities,  the  cat- 
chfly  Silene  gallica  ssp.  quinquevulnera,  and  the  rush  Juncus  tenuis. 

At  the  edge  of  the  track  there  is  often  a zone  where  grass  has  begun  to  encroach 
from  the  verges.  This  short  and  rather  open  sward  supports  more  delicate  grassland 
species  than  can  now  survive  on  the  banks,  characteristic  species  being  St.  Johns 
Wort  (Hypericum  perforatum),  Hop  Trefoil  (Trifolium  campestre),  Lesser  Yellow 
Trefoil  (T.  dubium),  Black  Medick  (Medicago  lupulina)  and  Common  Vetch  (Vida 
sativa  agg.J.  As  colonisation  proceeds  these  species,  together  with  grasses,  spread 
across  the  track,  sometimes  together  with  Kidney  Vetch  or  Wild  Basil  in  calcareous 
regions,  before  being  superceded  by  coarser  herbage  and  scrub. 
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It  is  on  these  thinly  grassed  track  edges  that  many  scarce  and  rare  plants  now 
occur.  Examples  of  the  former  are  Dark  Mullein  (Verbascum  nigrum),  Hoary 
Mullein  (V.  pulverulentum),  Wild  Clary  ( Salvia  horminoides)  and  Burnet  Saxifrage 
(Pimpinella  saxifrage),  while  the  rarities  Lotus  tenuis  and  Lepidium  heterophyllum  are 
also  to  be  found  in  this  zone  in  unusual  frequency.  Lotus  tenuis  occurs  at  four  sites, 
compared  with  four  previous  records  for  Norfolk,  while  Lepidium  heterophyllum 
occurs  in  three. 

Of  the  classical  railway  track  species,  Sticky  Groundsel,  Small  Toadflax  and 
Wall-pepper  were  all  found,  though  only  the  last  two  with  any  frequency.  Classical 
verge  species  recorded  were  Rose-bay  Willowherb,  Ox-eye  daisy,  Primrose,  various 
Hieracia  and  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia.  Of  all  these  species,  Rose-bay  Willowherb  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  one  increasing. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  survey  was  the  light  shed  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  scarce  or  local  species.  Railways,  being  a widely  distributed  network 
of  unimproved  grassland  in  close  proximity  to  farmland,  should  reflect  the  past 
distributions  of  plants  on  adjacent  agricultural  grasslands  now  ploughed  up  or  im- 
proved. Furthermore,  a fairly  systematic  recording  of  species  present  on  railways 
would,  in  the  case  of  plants  characteristic  of  road  verges  and  waste  ground,  indicate 
distribution  patterns  obscured  by  the  effects  of  random  and  chance  recording. 

One  unexpected  finding  was  the  restriction  of  Salad  Brunet  (Poterium  sanguisor- 
ba)  to  lines  between  Wells  and  Fakenham  and  around  Melton  Constable,  the  species 
being  consistently  absent  from  the  extremely  rich  and  purer  chalk  floras  found  fur- 
ther south-west,  notably  between  Swaffham  and  Narborough. 

Also  of  interest  was  the  confinement  of  the  rare  English  Stonecrop  (Sedum 
anglicum),  Orpine  (Sedum  telephinum),  Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolium ), 
Meadow  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  granulata)  and  Tree  Lupin  (Lupinus  arboreus)  to  lines 
in  the  north-east  of  the  county.  This  finding  presumably  relates  to  the  preference  of 
all  these  species  for  light  soils,  but  fuller  analysis  of  the  data  might  well  produce 
more  unexpected  distribution  patterns,  like  that  for  Salad  Burnet. 

The  value  of  railways  as  records  of  past  distribution  patterns  may  not  be  confin- 
ed to  plants.  Other  groups,  especially  those  with  limited  powers  of  spread,  such  as 
grasshoppers,  molluscs  and  some  of  the  Lepidoptera,  could  repay  study  from  this 
point  of  view. 

A notable  feature  of  the  survey  was  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a wide  variety  of 
scarce  plant  species  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
very  high  total  of  flowering  plants,  over  500.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  discovery  of  Oenothera  stricta,  a first  record  for  Norfolk,  near  Sidestrand. 

Lepidoptera 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  was  the  wide  distribution  of  Brown  butterflies 
(Satyridae),  which  was  found  on  virtually  every  section  visited  in  June  or  July.  The 
survey  would  suggest  that  these  species  occur  on  every  stretch  of  line  apart  from 
those  few  where  scrub  growth  is  almost  complete.  The  most  widespread  and  abun- 
dant species  encountered  was  the  Meadow  Brown  (Maniola  jurtina),  but  the 
Gatekeeper  (Pyronia  tithonius)  and  Ringlet  (Aphantopus  hyperantus)  were  also  fre- 
quent, sometimes  in  very  large  numbers.  The  Small  Heath  (Coenonympha  pampilus) 
occurred  on  a few  sections  with  short  sparsely  grassed  areas.  The  Wall  Butterfly 
(Lasiommata  megera)  was  seen  on  one  occasion. 
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Other  butterflies  encountered  fairly  frequently  were  the  Small  Copper  (Lycaena 
phlaeas),  recorded  from  6 sections,  the  Common  Blue  (Polyommatus  icarus),  record- 
ed from  8,  and  the  Small  Skipper  (Thymelicus  sylvestris ),  seen  on  10.  The  Brimstone 
(Gonepteryx  rhamni)  was  seen  on  3 sections  and  the  Orange  Tip  (Anthocaris  car - 
damines)  on  2.  The  more  migratory  Nymphalidae  were  recorded  as  quite  frequent 
visitors,  but  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  they  were  breeding. 

Since  no  night  trapping  was  carried  out  only  a very  superficial  idea  was  gained 
of  the  moth  fauna.  Day  flying  moths  were  frequently  seen  and  were  quite  common 
on  some  sections,  especially  Stody  - Ingmote  Hill,  Attlebridge,  and  Wighton  - Wals- 
ingham.  The  Cinnabar  (Callimorpha  jacobaea)  and  the  Yellow  Shell  (Euphyia 
bilineata)  were  the  most  widespread  species.  Twenty  five  species  were  recorded  in- 
cluding the  Mullein  Moth  (Cucullia  verbasci),  the  Emperor  (Saturnia  pavonia),  the 
Large  Emerald  (Geometra  papilionaria),  Latticed  Heath  (Chiasma  c la  t hr  at  a),  and 
Buff  Footman  (Lithosia  deplana).  Six-spotted  Burnets  (Zygaena  filipendulae)  were 
quite  common  on  a few  sections. 

Birds 

Lack  of  time  precluded  any  proper  study  of  breeding  bird  populations,  but  a fair 
range  of  scrub  and  grassland  breeding  species  were  seen  during  the  summer  and  can 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  breed.  The  most  widespread  were  Grey  Partridge  (Perdix 
perdix),  Red-legged  Partridge  (Alectoris  rufa),  Turtle  dove  Streptopelia  turtur),  Dun- 
nock  (Prunella  modularise  Whitethroat  (Sylvia  communis ),  Lesser  Whitethroat 
(Sylvia  curruca),  Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  tro  chilis),  Robin  (Erithacus  rubecula), 
Blackbird  (Turdus  merula),  Yellowhammer  ( Emberiza  citrinella),  Goldfinch  (Car- 
duelis  carduelis),  Linnet  (Acanthis  cannabina)  and  Redpoll  (Acanthis  flammea). 

A Nightingale  (Luscinia  megarhynchos)  was  recorded  on  one  section  and  on  2 
sections  visited  frequently  Green  Woodpeckers  (Picus  viridis)  were  regularly  seen. 
The  high  ant  populations  of  many  stretches  of  line  may  well  be  important  to  this 
species.  Family  parties  of  Red-legged  Partridges  and  Redpolls  were  seen  and  a 
notable  feature  was  the  abundance  of  breeding  Lesser  Whitethroats.  Turtle  Doves 
were  usually  abundant  throughout  the  breeding  season  and  a party  of  over  90  on  an 
embankment  at  Little  Dunham  in  mid-August  may  well  have  been  locally  bred 
birds. 

Lesser  Whitethroats  and  Turtle  Doves  both  need  particularly  well  grown 
hedges  for  breeding  and  are  both  very  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  severe  hedge  trimm- 
ing that  has  become  so  widespread  in  Norfolk  over  the  last  10  years  (Bull,  Mead  and 
Williamson,  1976).  Their  abundance  as  breeding  birds  is  therefore  a good  indica- 
tion of  the  value  of  disused  railways  as  refuges  for  species  displaced  from 
agricultural  land  by  hedge  attenuation.  A further  indication  is  the  fact  that  virtually 
all  the  commonly  encountered  species  were  typical  scrub  and  hedge  nesting  species. 

The  suitability  of  disused  railways  for  scrub  breeding  species  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Bramble  and  Hawthorn  are  the  two  commonest  scrub  species  present. 
Bramble  is  the  favoured  breeding  site  of  Sylvia  Warblers  and  Hawthorn  the  most 
important  secondary  site  for  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  (Mason,  1976).  The  presence 
of  large  amounts  of  unimproved  grassland  with  its  invertebrate  fauna  is  also  signifi- 
cant, especially  for  species  such  as  the  Whitethroat  and  Willow  Warbler,  which  are 
known  to  depend  to  a large  extent  on  grass  and  small  herbage  for  nesting  food  sup- 
plies (Murton,  1971). 
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As  with  butterflies*  the  scoring  system  includes  a special  section  for  birds  and 
takes  account  of  suitable  habitat  as  well  as  of  birds  actually  seen.  Any  score  of  3 or 
over  indicates  good  breeding  habitat. 

Other  Fauna 

As  would  be  expected  with  the  presence  of  much  sparsely  grassed  warm  sand  and 
gravel,  ants  and  grasshoppers  were  frequent  and  sometimes  quite  abundant  on  the 
tracks.  No  unusual  snails  were  noted  in  non-calcareous  areas  but  on  the  chalk  a 
greater  variety  were  found,  as  between  Wighton  and  Walsingham  and  at  Nar- 
borough.  The  only  reptiles  seen  were  the  occasional  Common  Lizard  (Lacerta 
vivapara)  and  one  Adder  (Viper a berus),  while  the  only  notable  mammals  were 
Foxes  (Vulpes  vulpes),  which  were  fairly  frequent  and  Stoats  (Mustela  erminea).  Two 
possible  sets  of  the  Badger  (Meles  meles)  were  also  found. 

The  data  collected  could  be  of  interest  to  anyone  wanting  to  make  further 
studies  of  any  of  these  groups.  On  ecological  grounds  and  from  the  information  col- 
lected, it  would  seem  that  Ants,  Grasshoppers  and,  in  calcareous  areas,  Snails,  are 
the  most  likely  groups  to  repay  further  study. 

Scoring 

In  order  to  give  an  easily  accessible  measure  of  the  conservation  and  amenity  impor- 
tance of  each  section  of  line,  a scoring  system  has  been  devised  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  Society’s  Ecological  Review  of  the  Yare  Valley  (Watts,  Hornby,  Lambley  and 
Ismay,  1976). 

The  present  score  gives  most  weight  to  botanical  interest,  especially  to  the 
presence  of  scarce,  interesting  or  attractive  species,  with  rarities  and  total  counts  be- 
ing given  rather  less  weight.  Ideally  much  more  weight  would  have  been  given  to 
butterflies,  but  the  records  obtained  were  too  haphazard  to  justify  a high  score, 
which  would  have  made  the  overall  conservation  score  unreliable. 


The  scoring  system  used  is  as  follows:— 

(a)  Total  no.  of  vascular  plants  (up  to  40  = 1;  40-80  = 2;  80-120  = 3;  120-160  = 

4;  160-200  = 5)  Max.  score  5 

(b)  Number  of  vascular  plant  rarities  (Number  of  species  recorded  in  Norfolk  less 

than  15  times,  multiplied  by  2)  Max.  score  10 

(c)  Number  of  interesting,  attractive  or  scarce  vascular  plants  (Total  divided  by  2) 

Max.  score  15 

(d)  Presence  of  typical  railway  habitat  (unscrubbed  cutting  or  embankment  slopes; 

ballasted  track;  rough  assessment)  Max.  score  5 

(e)  Presence  of  unusual  habitat  types  (chalk,  damp  sand,  cinders;  rough 

assessment)  Max.  score  5 

(f)  Presence  of  Butterflies  or  good  Butterfly  habitat  (Poor  habitat  = 0;  fair  habitat 
= 1;  good  habitat  = 2;  some  seen  and/or  very  good  habitat  = 3;  good  numbers 


seen  = 4;  wide  variety  seen  = 5) 

(g)  Presence  of  Birds  of  good  Bird  habitat  (as  for  butterflies) 

(h)  Total  Nature  Conservation  Score 

(i)  Views 

(j)  Attractiveness  of  line  itself 

(k)  Educational  and  Research  Value 

(l)  Total  Amenity  Score 

(m)  Total  Conservation  Score 

(n)  Grade  (0-20  = 5;  21-40  = 4;  41-60 


Max.  score  5 
Max.  score  5 
Max.  score  50 
Max.  score  20 
Max.  score  20 
Max.  score  10 
Max.  score  50 
Max.  score  100 
3;  61-80  = 2;  81-100  = 1)  Max.  score  5 
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The  Total  Nature  Conservation  Score  is  an  indication  mainly  of  botanical  interest, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scores  for  butterflies  and  birds  will  be  useful  pointers 
to  further  studies.  Further  information  on  these  and  other  groups  can  be  found  in 
the  text  earlier,  but  more  detail  can  be  given  on  request.  The  amenity  scores  should 
give  some  help  in  deciding  which  stretches  would  best  be  suited  to  recreational  or 
educational  use.  The  full  scoring  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

Summary  of  Conservation  Value 

The  Conservation  Value  of  disused  railways  can  be  assessed  in  various  different 
ways.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  problem  from  the  viewpoint  first  of  the  whole 
system,  secondly  at  parish  level,  and  lastly  from  the  view  point  of  individual  sec- 
tions of  outstanding  interest.  Each  of  these  view  points  is  relevant  to  different  prac- 
tical ways  in  which  conservation  measures  could  be  worked  out. 

The  survey  covered  roughly  73.5  miles  of  railway  comprising  roughly  440  acres 
of  land.  Over  five  hundred  species  of  vascular  plant  were  recorded,  which  is  a very 
high  count  for  this  area  of  land,  much  higher  than  most  nature  reserves  of  similar 
acreage. 

This  number  includes  13  rarities  (species  or  forms  recorded  in  Norfolk  less 
than  15  times)  which  are  Silene  gallica  ssp.  quinquevulnera,  Hieracium  anglorum, 
Juncus  tenuis,  Lotus  tenuis,  Lepidium  heterophyllum,  Oenothera  stricta  (first  record 
for  Norfolk),  Sedum  anglicum,  Euphrasia  nemorosa  var.  calcarea,  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum,  Hypericum  montanum,  Melampyrum  pratense,  Epipactis  helleborine  and  Bar- 
barea  intermedia.  More  important  though,  the  system  as  a whole  must  support  a 
high  proportion  of  the  Norfolk  populations  of  a good  number  of  scarce  plants, 
especially  the  seven  track  specialities  listed  earlier,  and  of  some  butterflies,  notably 
the  Meadow  Brown,  Ringlet,  Gatekeeper  and  Common  Blue,  all  of  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  with  the  loss  of  unimproved  agricultural  grassland 
and  deterioration  in  road  verge  habitats. 

The  large  and  widespread  populations  of  these  scarce  plants  and  butterflies  on 
disused  railways  is  justification  for  attempts  to  conserve  a large  proportion  of  the 
system,  for  instance  by  designation  as  long  distance  paths.  Unfortunately  much  of 
this  ecological  interest  will  disappear  unless  scrub  can  be  controlled.  This  seems  at 
the  moment  to  be  impossible,  except  perhaps  for  a few  rich  areas,  though  economic 
improvement  in  the  future  could  change  the  situation. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  consider  the  importance  of  railways  at  the  farm  and  parish 
level.  Unless  a farm  contains  herb  rich  marsh,  fen  or  woodland,  it  is  unlikely  to  sup- 
port nowadays  more  than  about  40-50  species  of  flowering  plants,  whereas  a disused 
railway  running  through  it  will  often  support  twice  this  number.  In  addition,  a sim- 
ple calculation  will  reveal  that  the  disused  railway  could  increase  the  bird  nesting 
population  of  the  farm  by  up  to  2lh  times,  with  up  to  7 times  the  species  breeding 
(Leaney,  1982),  presuming  that  the  farmer  has  cut  down  his  hedges  to  three  foot 
high,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Furthermore,  because  of  unusual  habitat  features,  such 
as  slope,  and  unusual  substrates,  the  railway  will  usually  contain  a good  number  of 
plants  and  butterflies  not  found  in  the  parish  or  on  other  grassland  remnants,  such 
as  road  verges  and  the  churchyard. 

Disused  railways  therefore  represent  a definite  amenity  for  a parish,  a place 
where  parishioners  can  see  in  a small  area  a good  variety  of  plants,  butterflies  and 
birds,  that  they  are  unlikely  to  see  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Co-operation  between 
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the  owner  and  the  Parish  Council  to  arrange  scrub  control  by  scouts  or  other 
volunteers,  and  to  designate  lines  as  footpaths  or  nature  study  areas  for  local 
schools,  could  therefore  be  well  worthwhile. 

Disused  railways  are  mainly  characterised  by  a thin  scattering  of  scarce  plants 
and  butterflies,  rather  than  by  the  presence  of  concentrated  rich  animal  and  plant 
communities.  Nevertheless,  quite  a number  of  such  areas  have  been  identified,  and 
they  deserve  special  attention  by  planning  authorities  and  conservation  organisa- 
tions as  possible  reserves. 

Notable  among  these  are  the  three  surviving  sections  between  Swaffham  and 
Narborough,  and  the  Wells-Fakenham  line,  especially  the  sections  between 
Wighton  and  Houghton  St.  Giles.  All  these  sites  support  short  chalk  grassland  on 
steep,  well-drained  slopes.  Although  quite  a number  of  areas  of  level  chalk  grassland 
occur  in  West  Norfolk  around  a few  fens  and  on  old  common  land  such  as  Thomp- 
son Common,  Foulden  Common,  Lambs  Common  and  East  Walton  Common, 
typical  short  chalk  grassland  of  “downland”  type  is  of  extreme  rarity  in  Norfolk. 
Apart  from  these  railway  lines  it  occurs  only  at  Warham  Camp,  Cockthorpe  Com- 
mon and  Ringstead  Downs,  together  with  one  or  two  remnants  of  the  Devil’s  Dyke. 

The  Swaffham- Narborough  and  Wells-Fakenham  stretches  are  therefore  of 
great  importance.  Evidence  from  the  Ecological  Data  Bank  at  the  Norwich  Castle 
Museum  shows  that  only  Warham  Camp  and  Cockthorpe  Common  are  now  com- 
parable with  the  remaining  Swaffham-Narborough  sections.  The  embankment  at 
Narborough,  in  fact,  supports  more  calcicolous  flowering  plant  species  than  either 
of  these  sites  in  a similar  acreage,  and  could  be  the  richest  chalk  site  left  in  the  coun- 
ty. Certainly  it  is  richer  by  all  accounts,  and  from  Data  Bank  evidence,  than  the  Nor- 
folk Naturalist  Trust’s  only  chalk  grassland  reserve  at  Ringstead  Downs. 

A number  of  lines  were  identified  which,  because  of  their  combined  attrac- 
tiveness and  ecological  interest,  warrant  retention  and  management  as  long  distance 
footpaths.  Outstanding  among  these  are  the  lines  between  Wells  and  Fakenham, 
Melton  Constable  and  Holt,  Weybourne  Heath  and  Kelling  Heath  (though  at  pre- 
sent this  is  being  re-opened  as  a railway),  Drayton  and  Lenwade,  and  North 
Walsham  and  Mundesley.  As  will  be  seen,  the  scoring  for  these  stretches  shows  that 
all  of  them,  in  terms  of  attractiveness,  views  and  ecology,  are  at  least  as  deserving  of 
conservation  as  the  stretch  between  Stalham  and  Aylsham  which  was  recently  been 
designated  by  the  County  Council  as  a long  distance  footpath. 

There  are  undoubted  difficulties  in  designating  these  lines  as  further  long 
distance  footpaths,  as  they  are  privately  owned,  but  in  a county  very  lacking  in  foot- 
paths and  views  it  would  be  a great  shame  if  these  routes  were  lost  to  public  use. 
The  first  three  especially  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  views  to  be  encountered 
in  Norfolk,  and  by  a happy  coincidence  are  also  of  considerable  ecological  interest, 
while  the  last  two  are  attractive  and  interesting  walks  conveniently  close  to  centres 
of  population. 

A number  of  other  sections  should  be  singled  out  as  having  very  high  nature 
conservation  scores,  with  unusually  good  numbers  of  scarce  plants  and  good 
varieties  of  butterflies  and  birds.  These  sections,  at  Felmingham,  Corpusty, 
Attlebridge,  Knapton,  and  between  Stody  and  Ingmote  Hill,  also  deserve  considera- 
tion as  reserves.  It  is  possible  that  organisations  such  as  the  British  Butterfly  Con- 
servation Society,  local  Natural  History  Societies,  or  schools,  could  run  them  as 
reserves  and  arrange  scrub  control  in  co-operation  with  the  owner.  Two  other  sec- 
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tions,  Mundesley  to  Gimingham  and  at  Ovington,  have  similar  high  nature  conser- 
vation scores  but  are  unattractive  and  difficult  to  walk  because  of  fragmentation  and 
inpenetrable  vegetation  respectively. 

Since  most  lines  are  bound  to  be  left  unmanaged,  it  is  important  to  consider 
their  importance  when  they  completely  scrub  over.  Lines  passing  through  farms 
with  the  usual  three  foot  hedges  would  go  on  supporting  the  majority  of  those 
farm’s  breeding  birds,  both  in  terms  of  population  and  of  species,  for  a very  long 
time.  A network  of  such  scrubbed  lines  throughout  the  county  would  act  as  a 
valuable  refuge  for  species  dependent  for  nesting  on  scrub  or  well  grown  hedges, 
besides  providing  much  food  and  sheltered  roosting  sites  for  wintering  thrushes  and 
other  species  (Hughes,  1977).  In  the  very  long  term,  scrub  would  give  way  to  oak, 
ash,  or  sycamore  woodland,  and  the  importance  for  nesting  would  diminish  unless 
maintained  by  occasional  coppicing. 

Management  of  Disused  Railways  for  Nature  Conservation 

The  survey  of  many  stretches  of  railway  at  different  stages  of  colonisation  suggests 
that  the  fauna  and  flora  associated  with  the  grassland  does  not  significantly 
deteriorate  until  scrub  cover  reaches  about  50  per  cent,  while  the  breeding  bird 
population  is  likely  to  be  maximal  at  this  point.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that,  if 
scrub  control  is  possible,  it  should,  as  a general  rule,  aim  to  prevent  scrub  cover  pro- 
gressing beyond  this  point. 

Our  observations  would  also  suggest  that  once  clinker  ballast  begins  to  be  in- 
vaded by  coarse  herbage  or  scrub  it  could  profitably  be  removed  to  expose  the  sand 
and  gravel  beneath.  This  is  more  unstable  and  its  interesting  flora  could  thus  be 
maintained  by  the  trampling  of  walkers,  or  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  by  the 
periodic  use  of  a harrow  or  cultivator  pulled  by  a tractor.  Removal  of  clinker  should 
ideally  be  carried  out  in  steps  and  at  a stage  when  interesting  species  still  present  on 
less  overgrown  sections  can  colonise  newly  exposed  sand  and  gravel.  The  clinker 
should  not  be  removed  if  pure  sand  or  topsoil  is  exposed  underneath. 

Scrub  could  profitably  be  coppiced  in  rotation  for  this  can  double  or  treble  the 
breeding  population  (Williamson,  1968;  Wilson,  1978).  Scattered  trees  should  be 
left  for  species  such  as  Chaffinch,  Yellowhammer  and  Lesser  Whitethroat,  where 
breeding  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  song  posts. 

Otherwise  management  would  be  along  well  established  principles  with  con- 
trolled grazing  or  infrequent  cutting  where  possible  to  enhance  the  grassland  flora. 
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Table  I 

Examples  of  Track  Floras 


Abundance 

Cinders  (Hunworth) 

Sand  and  Gravel 
(Honing) 

Clinker 

(Ingoldisthorpe)  (late 
colonisation  phase) 

Abundant 

Hieracium  pilosella 

Plantago  lanceolata 
Hypochoeris  radicata 

Common 

Veronica  arvensis 
Fragaria  vesca 
Cladonia  fimbriata 
Hypericum 
perforatum 
Myosotis  ramosossima 

Plantago  lanceolatum 
Hypochoeris  radicata 

Trifolium  dubium 
Trifolium  campestre 
Festuca  rubra 
Trisetum  flavescens 

Frequent 

Aphanes  arvensis  agg. 
Ceratodon  purpureus 
Geranium  molle 

Senecio  jacobaea 
Luzula  campestris 
Taraxacum  officinale 

agg- 

Achillea  millefolia 
Cerastium  glomeratum 
Cerastium  holosteoides 
Daucus  carota 

Occasional 

Erodium  cicutarium 
Arabidopsis  thaliana 
Senecio  jacobaea 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia 
Rumex  acetosella  agg. 
Peltigera  sp. 

Digitalis  purpurea 
(Rosette  stage  only) 
Brachythecium 
rutabulum 

Veronica  arvensis 
Beilis  perennis 
Trisetum  flavescens 
Holcus  lanatus 
Poa  trivialis 
Agrostis  stolonifera 
Peltigera  sp. 
Polystichum  juniperum 
Plantago  lanceolata 

Tragopogon  pratensis 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Arrhenatherum  elatius 
Heracleum  sphondylium 
Daucus  carota 
Centaurea  nigra 
Centaurea  scabiosa 
Vida  hirsuta 

Artemisia  vulgaris 

Review  of  Sections  (With  Total  Conservation  Scores  out  of  100). 

1.  Sidestrant-Overstrand  (263392  - 254400)  27/8/80  50 

Fairly  attractive.  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Sherardia  arvensis,  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum,  Centaurium  erythraea,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Fragaria 
vesca,  Trifolium  arvense,  Verbascum  thapsus,  Erigeron  acer,  Silene  gallica,  Pim- 
pinella  saxifrage,  Oenothera  stricta  (First  Norfolk  Record). 

2.  Trimingham-Sidestrand  (274388  - 263392)  2/9/80  54 

Attractive  with  good  views.  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Erigeron  acer,  Centaurea 
scabiosa,  Acinos  arvensis,  Hieraceum  sp.,  Senecio  viscosus,  Aira  caryophyllea, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  Ornithopus  perpusillus.  Small  Copper  and  Common  Blue. 
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3.  Mundesley-Gimingham  (309366  - 290377)  30/7/80  57 

Fragmented  and  not  very  attractive.  Linaria  purpurea , Erigeron  acer,  Lupinus 
arboreus,  Trifolium  arvense,  Sedum  anglicum,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Leontodon 
hispidus,  Spergularia  rubra , Aira  caryophyllea , Air  a praecox,  Centaurea 
scabiosa,  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Senecio  erucifolius,  Melilotus  sp.,  Lepidium 
heterophyllum,  Hippophae  rhamnoides , Ononis  repens,  Dactylorchis  fuchsii, 
Hieraceum  perpropinquum,  Phyllitis  scolopendrium,  Centaurium  erythraea. 
Meadow  Browns  and  Six  Spotted  Bumets  common. 

4.  North  Walsham-Knapton  (283312  - 302331)  16/7/80  61 

Aira  praecox,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum,  Carex  muricata, 
Centaurium  erythraea,  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Dactylorchis  fuchsii,  Dryopteris  filix- 
mas,  Fragaria  vesca,  Hieracium  anglorum,  Hieracium  perpropinquum,  Lepidium 
heterophyllum,  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Sedum  anglicum,  Sedum  telephium,  Vulpia 
bromoides,  Trifolium  medium.  Good  butterflies  reported  by  British  Butterfly 
Conservation  Society. 

5.  Stalham  (368253  -364256)  25/4/79  20 

Unattractive  with  some  dumping.  Viola  tricolor,  Aira  praecox. 

6.  Stalham-East  Ruston  (364256  - 359261)  25/4/79  34 
Quite  attractive,  some  dumping.  Fragaria  vesca,  Primula  vulgaris. 

7.  Stalham-East  Ruston  (359261  - 355265)  25/4/79  32 

Quite  attractive  with  good  views.  Like  last  two  sections  surveyed  too  early  for 
many  plant  species.  Good  Brown  Butterfly  habitat. 

8.  East  Ruston  (355265  - 351268)  20/6/79  36 1 

Quite  attractive  with  good  views.  Teucrium  scorodonia,  Erica  cinerea,  Senecio 
viscosus,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

9.  East  Ruston  (351268  - 345272)  20/6/79  38 

Attractive  with  good  views.  Vulpia  bromoides,  Symphtum  x uplandicum,  Bar- 
barea intermedia. 

10.  East  Ruston  (345272  - 338271)  14/8/79  24 

Unattractive.  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Hieracium  umbellatum. 

11.  Honing  (338271  - 334270)  20/5/79  27 
Quite  attractive  views.  Primula  vulgaris. 

12.  Honing  (334270  - 327274)  20/5/79  45 

Attractive.  Primula  vulgaris.  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Carex  flacca,  Fragaria  vesca, 
Ajuga  reptans,  Fragaria  vesca,  Centaurea  scabiosa. 

13.  Honing  (327274  - 323275)  21/4/79  9/5/79  22/8/79  44 

Attractive.  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Ribes  nigrum,  Valeriana  officinalis,  Primula 
vulgaris,  Cardamine  amara,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Lepidium  heterophyllum. 

14.  Honing  (323275  - 317276)  6/6/79  22/8/79  46 

Attractive.  Vulpia  bromoides,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Catapodium  rigidum,  Cen- 
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taurium  erythraea,  Erigeron  acer , Sedum  acre , Lepidium  sp.,  Primula  vulgaris , 
Car  ex  divulsa. 

15.  Briggate  (317276  - 314276)  13/8/79  31 

Unattractive,  much  dumping.  Centaurium  erythraea,  Jasione  montana , Ver- 
ba scum  thapsus,  numerous  garden  casuals. 

16.  Bengate  (314276  - 306275)  16/5/79  13/8/79  34 

Quite  attractive.  Air  a caryophyllea , Aira  praecox,  Jasione  montana,  Carex  hirta, 
Fragaria  vesca,  Primula  vulgaris. 

17.  Tungate  (269296  - 262290)  7/8/79  25/7/79  53 

Attractive.  Air  a praecox,  Sedum  telephinum,  Foeniculum  vulgare,  Centaurea 
scabiosa,  Campanula  rotondifolia,  Erigeron  acer,  Fragaria  vesca,  Senecio 
viscosus,  Senecio  erucifolius,  Hieraceum  umbellatum,  Centaurium  erythraea. 
Abundant  Butterflies  and  other  insects. 

18.  Bryant’s  Heath  (262290  - 253287)  18/7/79  38 

Quite  attractive.  Fragaria  vesca,  Hieracium  anglorum,  Hieracium  perpropin- 
quum,  Aira  praecox,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Dactylorchis  maculata  ssp.  ericetorum, 
Luzula  multiflorum,  Hypercium  pulchrum,  Dryopteris  carthusiana. 

19.  Felmingham  (253287  - 245286)  11119  72 

Attractive.  Lotus  tenuis,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Trifolium  subterraneum,  Trifolium 
arvense,  Trifolium  strictum,  Poly  gala  serpyllifolia,  Centaurium  erythrae, 
Fragaria  vesca,  Dactylorchis  fuchsii,  Sedum  telephinum,  Calamintha  ascendens, 
Sisymbrium  orientale,  Onopordum  acanthium,  Anenome  nemorosa,  Silene  gallica 
ssp.  quinquevulnera,  Juncus  tenuis,  Hieracium  anglorum.  Abundant  Butterflies. 

20.  Felmingham  (245286  - 236285)  6/79  39 

Attractive.  Trifolium  arvense,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Carex 
muricata,  Vulpia  myuros,  Fragaria  vesca,  Hieracium  anglorum. 

21.  Tuttington  (236285  - 229283)  3/7/79  50 

Attractive.  Carex  hirta,  Carex  muricata,  Fragaria  vesca,  Lotus  tenuis. 

22.  Tuttington  (229283  - 223282)  14/7/79  53 

Very  attractive.  Fragaria  vesca,  Thelycrania  sanguinea.  Abundant  birds, 
butterflies  and  other  insects. 

23.  Tuttington  (223282  - 214282)  7/79  8/79  56 

Very  attractive.  Fragaria  vesca,  Agrimonia  odorata,  Carex  muricata,  Cen- 
taurium erythrae.  Common  Lizard,  abundant  butterflies  and  birds. 

24.  Aylsham  (214282  - 207282)  27/6/79  16/8/79  34 

Not  very  attractive.  Trifolium  arvense,  Centaurium  erythrae,  Lotus  tenuis. 
Adder,  abundant  butterflies. 

25.  Aylsham  (197278  - 193277)  20/6/79  35 

Quite  attractive.  Carex  muricata,  Carex  divulsa,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Lupinus 
polyphyllus,  Asparagus  officinalis,  Phyllitis  scolopendrium. 
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26.  Aylsham  (193277  - 187277)  27/6/79  50 

Quite  attractive.  Cardamine  flexuosa , Centaurea  scabiosa,  Fragaria  vesca , 
Vulpia  bromoides,  Trifolium  striatum,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Ophrys  apifera. 

27.  St.  O laves  Cutting 

Not  surveyed,  but  full  details  available  from  the  Norfolk  Naturalist’s  Trust.  A 
very  rich  flora,  with  over  200  plant  species  (this  number  including  a good 
bryophyte  and  lichen  flora)  as  well  as  Botrychium  lunaria,  Carex  arenaria  and 
Linum  cartharticum.  Is  being  preserved  by  owners  for  amenity  and  conserva- 
tion purposes. 

28.  Broome  (343908  - 349911)  30/6/82  40 

Fairly  attractive.  Geranium  pyrenaicum,  Allium  vineale,  Vulpia  myuros. 

29.  Wortwell  30/6/82  45 

Fairly  attractive.  Geranium  pyrenaicum,  Senecio  viscosus,  Turritis  glabra.  In- 
teresting rabbit  resistant  flora. 

30.  Wymondham  (118012  - 146997)  1979  51 

Campanula  rotundifolia , Carduus  acanthoides,  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Cerastium 
arvense,  Chaenorhinum  minus,  Galium  mollugo,  Geranium  mollugo,  Malva 
moschata,  Pastinaca  sativa,  Plantago  media,  Senecio  viscosus,  Trifolium  arvense, 
Verbascum  nigrum,  Vulpia  myuros,  Hypericum  tetrapterum,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Trifolium  hybridum,  Melilotus  altissima,  Primula  veris,  Saxifraga 
granulata. 

31.  Drayton  (175138  - 166155)  6/5/80  51 

Quite  attractive.  Saxifraga  granulata,  Fragaria  vesca,  Centaurea  scabiosa, 
Clinopodium  vulgare,  Prunus  padus,  Cardamine  amara,  Cardamine  flexuosa, 
Myosotis  ramosissima,  Thymus  sp.,  Carex  hirta,  Hieracium  umbellatum,  Sax- 
ifraga tridactylites,  Air  a praecox. 

32.  Drayton  (166155  - 155167)  May  1980  44 

Quite  attractive.  Acinos  arvenis,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Aira  praecox,  Carex 
muricata,  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Cerastium  arvense,  Fragaria  vesca,  Hieracium 
umbellatum,  Montia  perfoliata,  Myosotis  ramosissima,  Orobanche  minor,  Sax- 
ifraga graulata,  Sedum  album,  Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  Vulpia  bromoides. 

33.  Attlebridge  (155167  - 129175)  5/8/80  79 

Attractive.  Acinos  arvensis,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Carex  spicata,  Clinopodium  vulgare,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Epipac- 
tis  helleborine,  Fragaria  vesca,  Hieracium  perpropinquum,  Hieraceum  anglorum, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  Lysimachia  nemorum,  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Origanum 
vulgare,  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Sedum  reflexum,  Thymus  pulegoides,  Verbena 
officinalis,  Vaccinium  myrtillus.  Abundant  butterflies,  moths  and  other  insects. 

34.  Lenwade  (129175  - 113180)  11/6/80  34 

Unattractive.  Aira  praecox,  Calamintha  ascendens,  Fragaria  vesca,  Ornithopus 
perpusillus,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Saxifraga  granulata,  Vulpia  bromoides, 
Vulpia  myuros,  Antirrhinum  majus,  Lupinus  arboreus. 
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35.  Corpusty  (110301  - 121285)  1979  40 

Unattractive.  Acinos  arvensis,  Air  a praecox , Centaurea  scabiosa , Clinopodium 
vulgare,  Fragaria  vesca , Silene  noctiflora,  Myosotis  ramosissima,  Pimpinella  sax- 
ifraga, Saxifraga  granulata,  Sedum  telephinum , Trifolium  arvense , Amsinckia 
intermedia.  Abundant  butterflies. 

36.  Corpusty  (091305  - 110301)  1979  68 

Attractive.  Acinos  arvensis , Agrimonia  odorata,  Aira  praecox,  Calamintha 
ascendens,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Centaurium  scabiosa,  Clinopodium  vulgare, 
Fragaria  vesca,  Mycelis  muralis,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Sedum  telephinum, 
Sherardia  arvensis,  Trifolium  arvense,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Centaurium  erythraea. 
Abundant  butterflies  and  birds,  Fox  and  other  mammals. 

37.  Melton  Constable  (041332  - 024333)  29/4/81  47 

Fairly  attractive.  Myosotis  ramosissima,  Poterium  sanguisorba,  Fragaria  vesca, 
Trifolium  striatum,  Moehringia  trinervia,  Primula  vulgaris  (abundant),  Listera 
ovata,  Adoxa  moschata,  Dryopteris  dilatata,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Acinos  arven- 
sis. 

38.  Melton  Constable  (041332  - 039341)  26/5/81  35 

Not  very  attractive.  Poterium  sanguisorba,  Fragaria  vesca,  Leontodon  hispidus, 
Senecio  viscosus,  Myosotis  ramosissima,  Cardaria  draba,  Aira  praecox. 

39.  Stody  - Ingmote  Hill  (050354  - 064374)  10/6/81  83 

Extremely  attractive  with  fine  views.  Chaenorhinum  minus,  Clinopodium 
vulgare,  Ophrys  apifera,  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Trifolium 
arvense,  Saxifraga  granulata,  Catapodium  rigidum,  Fragaria  vesca,  Vulpia 
myuros,  Trifolium  striatum,  Leontodon  hispidus,  Orobanche  minor,  Orobanche 
elatior,  Carex  muricata,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Briza  media,  Aira  praecox,  Acinos 
arvensis,  Hieracium  sp.,  Myosotis  ramosissima,  Cerastium  arvense,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Senecio  erucifolius,  Scabiosa  columbaria.  Good  butterflies,  moths  and 
other  inseas. 

40.  Weybourne  Heath  — Kelling  Heath  (118419  — 102415)  12/5/81 
Extremely  attractive  with  fine  views.  Saxifraga  granulata,  Galeobdolon  luteum, 
Hypericum  montanum,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Fragaria  vesca,  Myosotis 
ramosissima,  Galium  cruciata,  Vicia  lathyroides,  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Aira 
praecox,  Crassula  tillaea. 

41.  Little  Ryburgh  (962294  - 967303)  17/6/81  45 

Fairly  attractive.  Dactylorchis  praetermissa,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Dactylorchis 
fuchsii,  Aira  praecox,  Hypericum  tetrapterum,  Epilobium  tetragonum,  Valeriana 
dioica.  Lychnis  flos-cucui,  Polygala  serpyllifolia,  Carex  flacca,  Veronica  catenata, 
Listera  ovata,  Myosotis  discolor,  Fragaria  vesca,  Trifolium  striatum. 

42.  Kettlestone  (969306  - 982322)  2/7/82 

Completely  in-filled  with  sandy  material.  Weed  species  only. 

43.  Wighton-Walsingham  (936402  - 935384)  17/6/80  67 

Very  attractive.  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Poterium  sanguisorba,  Pastinaca  sativa, 
Orobanche  elatior,  Orobanche  minor,  Fragaria  vesca,  Anthylis  vulneraria,  Plan-  * 
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tago  media , Onobrychis  viciifolia,  Thelycrania  sanguinea,  Primula  veris,  Senecio 
erucifolius,  Salvia  horminoides,  Arabis  hirsuta,  Chaenorhinum  minus,  Cerastium 
arvense.  Moths  very  common. 

44.  Walsingham  (935378  - 923357)  24/6/80  87 

Extremely  attractive.  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Thelycrania  sanguinea,  Poterium 
sanguisorba,  Pastinaca  sativa,  Rosa  pimpinellafolia,  Orobanche  minor,  Oroban- 
che  elatior,  Fragaria  vesca , Medicago  arabica,  Trifolium  hybridum,  Salvia  hor- 
minoides, Scabiosa  columbaria,  Foeniculum  vulgare,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Mentha 
x niliaca,  Verbena  officinalis,  Galium  mollugo,  Saponaria  officinalis, 
Chaenorhinum  minus,  Arabis  hirsuta , Primula  veris,  Leontodon  hispidus,  Senecio 
erucifolius,  Erigeron  acer,  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Lotus 
tenuis,  Origanum  vulgare,  Cynoglossum  offinale,  Lithospermum  officinale,  Inula 
conyza.  Moths  very  common. 

45.  Houghton  St.  Giles-East  Barsham  (923357  - 913327)  2/7/80  78 
Extremely  attractive.  Fragaria  vesca.  Origanum  vulgare,  Primula  veris  (abun- 
dant), Salvia  horminoides , Thelycrania  sanguinea,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Centaurea 
scabiosa,  Senecio  erucifolius,  Pastinaca  sativa,  Verbascum  nigrum,  Leontodon 
hispidus,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Plantago  media,  Chaenorhinum  minus, 
Catapodium  rigidum,  Cardaria  draba,  Melampyrum  pratense,  Anthyllis 
vulneraria.  Good  birds,  Fox  earth. 

46.  Helhoughton  (842266  - 859269)  24/6/81  40 

Fairly  attractive.  Carex  hirta,  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Chaenorhinum  minus,  Dac- 
tylorchis  fuchsii,  Epilobium  tetragonum,  Fragaria  vesca,  Galium  mollugo, 
Hypericum  macalutum,  Leontodon  hispidus,  Silaum  silaus,  Polygala  ser- 
pyllifolia,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  Senecio  viscosus,  Vulpia  bromoides. 

47.  Sporle  (837105  - 845117)  15/8/81  53 

Attractive.  Carex  muricata,  Mentha  x verticillata,  Senecio  erucifolius,  Galium 
mollugo,  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Linum  catharticum,  Fragaria  vesca,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Leontodon  hispidus,  Vulpia  myuros,  Epilobium  hirsutum  x 
adenocaulon.  Good  butterflies  and  birds. 

48.  Great  Fransh am  (886135  - 888135)  15/8/81  31 

Fairly  attractive.  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Linaria  purpurea,  Orobanche  minor, 
Poly  gala  vulgaris. 

49.  Great  Fransham  (888135  - 894135)  17/9/81  45 

Attractive.  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Galium  mollugo,  Thelycrania  sanguinea. 

50.  Crane’s  Corner,  Wendling  (927 132  - 912133)  1 7/9/8 1 42 

Attractive.  Senecio  erucifolius,  Fragaria  vesca,  Plantago  media,  Pimpinella  sax- 
ifraga, Galium  mollugo. 

5 1 . Crane’s  Corner,  Wendling  (917132  - 927132)  1 7/9/8 1 1 9 

Unattractive,  partially  in-filled  with  top  soil.  Senecio  erucifolius,  Galium 
mollugo,  Pimpinella  saxifraga. 

52.  Stonebridge-Hockham  Heath  (927910  - 928931)  7/7/82  45 

Very  attractive  at  north  end,  but  further  south  rather  overgrown  and  part  graz- 
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ed.  Ononis  repens , Diplotaxis  tenui folia,  Cynoglossum  officinale,  Ornithopus  per- 
pusillus,  Amsinckia  intermedia,  Fragaria  vesca,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Asplenium 
adiantum-nigrum  (abundant),  Phyllitis  scolopendrium.  Abundant  Brown 
butterflies  and  other  insects  at  northern  end. 

53.  H ockham  and  Breckles  Heath  (928931  - 936949)  7/7/82  54 

Varied  and  attractive  in  parts.  Pastinaca  sativa,  Erigeron  acer,  Dipsacus 
fullonum,  Acinos  arvensis,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Centaurium  erythraea,  Ononis 
repens,  Thymus  pulegoides , Saponaria  officinalis.  Abundant  brown  butterflies. 

54.  Thompson  Common  (936949  - 941965)  7/7/82  27 

Quite  attractive.  Centaurea  scabiosa,  Dactylorchis  praetermissa.  Frequent 
brown  butterflies. 

55.  Ovington-Saham  Toney  (915022  - 914045)  22/7/81  67 

Not  very  attractive,  very  overgrown  in  places.  Galium  mollugo,  Thely crania 
sanguinea,  Picris  hieracoides,  Prunus  padus,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Fragaria 
vesca,  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Viburnum  opulus,  Linum  catharticum,  Dactylorchis 
fuchsii,  Listera  ovata,  Leontodon  hispidus,  Clinopodium  vulgare,  Bromus 
ramosus,  Ononis  spinosus,  Vulpia  myuros,  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Vulpia  bromoides,  Rosa  arvensis,  Hypericum  hirsutum,  Galeopsis 
bifida,  Chaenorhinum  minus. 

56.  Holme  Hale  (883069  - 893067)  26/8/81  46 

Fairly  attractive.  Galium  mollugo,  Melilotus  altissima,  Picris  hieraciodes, 
Thelycrania  sanguinea,  Senecio  erucifolius,  Verbascum  nigrum  x pulverulentum. 

57.  North  Pickenham  (858073  - 866072)  26/8/81  29 

Not  very  attractive,  much  dumping.  Trifolium  arvense,  Fragaria  vesca,  Cen- 
taurea scabiosa,  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  Clinopodium  vulgare. 

58.  Wood  Farm,  Swaffham  (831090  - 847078)  18/8/81  42 

Not  very  attractive.  Clinopodium  vulgare,  Fragaria  vesca,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Viburnum  opulus,  Bromus  ramosus,  Leontodon  hispidus,  Senecio 
viscosus. 

59.  Little  Friars’ Thornes,  Swaffham  (797094  - 802094)  7/7/81  53 

Quite  attractive  short  deep  cutting.  Pastinaca  sativa,  Senecio  erucifolius, 
Rhinanthus  minor,  Thelycrania  sanguinea,  Inula  conyza,  Linum  catharticum, 
Arabis  hirsuta,  Carlina  vulgaris,  Plantago  media,  Euphrasia  nemorosa  var 
calcarea,  Lactuca  virosa,  Cynoglossum  officinale,  Hieracium  sp.  (abundant). 
Good  butterflies. 

60.  Broom  Covert,  Swaffham  Heath  (780097  - 774101)  7/7/81  50 

Quite  attractive  cutting.  Inula  conyza,  Origanum  vulgare,  Thymus  pulegoides, 
Pastinaca  sativa,  Linum  catharticum,  Minuartia  hybrida,  Arabis  hirsuta, 
Filipendula  vulgaris,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  Lactuca  virosa,  Centaurium 
erythraea,  Calamintha  ascendens,  Acinos  arvensis,  Cirsium  acaulon,  Anacamptis 
pyramidalis  (abundant),  Herniara  glabra,  Cerastium  arvense. 

61.  Narborough  (750118  - 760108)  12/8/81  16/6/82  7/8/82  73 
Attractive  embankment.  Origanum  vulgare  (abundant),  Euphrasia  nemorosa  var 
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calcarea  (abundant),  Pastinaca  sativa,  Rhamnus  catharticus  (abundant),  Plantago 
media , Leontodon  hispidus,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Inula  conyza,  Scabiosa  colum- 
baria, Cerastium  arvense,  Anacamptis  pyramidais,  Ononis  repens , Centaurea 
scabiosa , Thyme  pulegoides , Phyllitis  scolopendrium,  Cirsium  acaulon , Fragaria 
vesca , Briza  media , Carlina  vulgaris , Centaurium  erythraea,  Anthyllis  vulneraria, 
Linum  cartharticum,  Arabis  hirsuta,  Pimpinella  saxifraga , Medicago  falcata,  Gen- 
tianella  amarella , Carex  flacca , Chaenorhinum  minus.  Extremely  abundant  and 
varied  butterflies  (14  species),  and  moths.  Good  scrub  nesting  habitat. 

62.  Docking  (762377  - 756375)  7/7/81  31 

Not  very  attractive.  Salvia  horminoides,  Centaurea  scabiosa , Pastinaca  sativa. 

63.  East  Hall,  Sedgeford  (729374  - 718374)  7/7/81  33 

Fairly  attractive.  Pastinaca  sativa,  Salvia  horminoides,  Origanum  vulgar e 
(abundant),  Verbascum  pulverulentum  (abundant). 

64.  Dersingham  (681307  - 678333)  7/7/82  50 

Attractive  with  good  views  over  excellent  bird  habitat  including  large  reed  bed 
and  sallow  scrub.  Oenothera  sp.,  Acinos  arvensis,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Cen- 
taurea scabiosa. 

65.  Snettisham  (668335  - 663347)  7/7/81 

Quite  attractive,  nice  views.  Centaurium  erythraea,  Pastinaca  sativa , Carex 
muricata.  Salvia  horminoides,  Sedum  acre.  Good  number  of  Small  Heaths  and 
other  brown  butterflies.  Of  some  conservation  importance.  (Only  partially 
surveyed,  not  scored). 

66.  Holt  (072384  - 076384)  28/8/81 

Attractive.  Solidago  virgaurea,  Scabiosa  columbaria,  Orobanche  elatior,  Cen- 
taurea scabiosa , Acinos  arvensis.  Brown  butterflies  and  lizards  reported.  Of  some 
conservation  importance.  (Only  partially  surveyed,  not  scored). 
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Summary 

This  survey  has  shown  that  even  fifteen  years  after  abandonment  Norfolk’s  Disused 
Railways  still  have  much  ecological  interest.  A few  sections  are  rich  enough  to  be 
considered  as  Naturalist  Trust  Reserves,  a good  number  of  longer  stretches  have  a 
combined  ecological  richness  and  attractiveness  which  would  make  them  extremely 
valuable  as  long  distance  footpaths,  and  many  short  sections  warrant  management 
as  short  footpaths,  nature  reserves  or  school  nature  study  areas. 

Encroachment  by  scrub,  however,  has  reached  a point  where  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  both  ecological  richness  and  attractiveness  will  occur  in  the  next  5 to  10 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  this  survey  will  help  to  ensure  that  the  proper  decisions  are 
made  before  this  deterioration  occurs  and  also  encourage  surveys  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Our  finds  indicate  that  such  surveys  are  most  likely  to  be  valuable  if 
they  concentrate  on  cuttings,  especially  in  calcareous  areas. 
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FUNGUS  GROUP  REPORT 
by  R.  E.  Evans 

Chanterelle,  Welbourne,  Norfolk 


This  year  we  have  enjoyed  many  fungus  forays,  and  the  favourable  weather  has 
affected  both  the  quantity  and  the  number  of  species.  At  Thompson  Common  we 
recorded  125  species,  Brooke  Wood  109  and  at  Wheatfen  103. 

There  has  been  a growing  interest  in  fungi  over  the  last  few  years  in  the  Society, 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  members  attending.  Good  books  are  now 
available  such  as  Roger  Phillips’  ‘Mushrooms’,  which  will  enable  the  beginner  to 
identify  many  that  he  finds. 

Space  does  not  permit  a complete  list  of  all  finds,  but  notable  species  recorded 
were: 


Cortinarius  helvelloides  — Lolly  Moor 
C.  bolaris  — Bawdeswell  Heath 
C.  sanguineus  — Swanton  Morley 
Amanita  gemmata  — Sparham  pools 
Boletus  impolitus  — Sparham  pools 


Laccaria  purpureobadia  — Winterton 
Dunes 

Leptopodia  atra  — U.E.A.  grounds 
Leucoscypha  leucotricha  — Thompson 
Common 

Tephrocybe  anthrocophila  — Hockering 
Wood 
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1982  WEATHER  SUMMARY 
by  T.  B.  Norgate 

Quarry  Lane,  Lyng,  Norfolk. 

JANUARY  — The  sunniest  January  for  23  years  but  the  overall  mean  temperature 
of  2.7°C  (37°F)  was  almost  1°C  (nearly  2°F)  below  normal.  Air  and  ground  frosts 
were  above  normal  in  occurrence. 

Sunshine  was  87%  above  normal  and  was  recorded  on  17  days,  whilst  it  was  dry, 
with  12  consecutive  rainless  days  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Hail  fell  on  2 days 
and  light  snow  on  4. 

FEBRUARY  — The  mean  temperature  was  nearly  1°C  above  normal  and  frosts 
were  less  frequent  than  usual.  The  month  ended  with  the  warmest  day,  12.2°C 
(54°F)  since  the  end  of  November. 

Sunshine  was  a little  above  average  with  8 sunless  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
month.  It  was  the  driest  February  for  1 1 years  and  there  was  no  snow. 

MARCH  — Another  month  with  the  mean  temperature  0.5°C  above  normal,  the 
maximum  of  15.6°C  (60°F)  was  reached  on  the  25th.  There  were,  however,  slightly 
more  ground  frosts  than  usual.  Sunshine  hours  were  50%  above  average,  the  best 
since  1967.  There  were,  in  fact,  only  3 sunless  days  and  3 with  more  than  10  hours 
recorded.  North  Norfolk  had  the  highest  rainfall  partly  due  to  thundery  activity  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  which  was  then  followed  by  a dry  week. 

APRIL  — A very  dry  month,  particularly  south  of  Norwich  and  towards  The  Fens 
where  under  10mm  (0.4”)  was  recorded.  The  dry  spell  was  mostly  in  the  last  3 
weeks.  Temperatures  were  again  0.5°C  above  normal  influenced  by  the  warm  first 
week,  yet  the  number  of  frosts  was  more  frequent  than  usual.  Some  sunshine  was 
recorded  every  day,  though  6 had  only  1 hour  each.  The  total  was  23%  above 
average,  and  it  was  the  sunniest  April  since  1968. 

MAY  — Thunder  was  recorded  on  5 days,  the  first  this  year  and  rainfall  amounts 
varied  considerably:—  under  43mm  (1.68”)  at  Gooderstone  to  almost  95mm  (3.75”) 
at  Swannington. 

Temperatures  were  slightly  above  normal,  reaching  20°  C (68  °F)  on  8 days  and 
23.5°C  (74.3°F)  twice.  Sunshine  was  again  on  the  high  side  with  no  sunless  days 
and  double  figures  being  recorded  11  times. 

JUNE  — Again  thunderstorms  on  11  or  12  days  caused  very  variable  amounts  of 
rain  particularly  on  the  5th  when  about  half  the  month’s  rain  fell.  Amounts  varied 
from  nearly  75mm.  (3”)  to  over  200mm  (8”)  at  Bradenham.  Over  half  of  this  fell  in 
about  100  minutes,  accompanied  by  large  hailstones,  which  is  rated  by  the  Met. 
Office  as  a ‘very  rare  fall’;  much  damage  was  caused  to  fruit  trees.  A mean 
temperature  of  15°C  (59°F)  was  just  1°C  above  average,  thanks  largely  to  a very 
warm  first  8 days.  Sunshine  amounts  were  about  75%  of  normal,  only  1 day  scoring 
double  figures. 

JULY  — A dry  month,  especially  in  the  second  half.  Most  rain  falling  in 
thunderstorms.  Bradenham  had  the  highest  total  with  just  over  60mm  (about  2.5”), 
whereas  Stratton  Strawless  recorded  only  3.6mm  (0.14”). 

Temperatures  were  slightly  above  average,  maxima  exceeding  21°C  (70° F)  4. 
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times  and  touching  27°C  (80.5°F)  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  It  was  the  warmest 
July  since  1976,  and  sunshine  was  also  slightly  above  average. 

AUGUST  — This  month  was  marginally  warmer  than  July  with  a maximum  of 
30.7°C  (87.3°F)  on  the  3rd.  This  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a severe 
thunderstorm  accompanied  by  hail  and  over  25mm  (1”)  of  rain.  Pinnacles  on  both 
the  church  towers  at  Salle  and  Heydon  were  struck  within  10  minutes  of  each  other. 
Thunderstorms  occurred  on  other  days,  bringing  over  100mm  (4”)  of  rain  for  the 
month  in  the  Norwich  area.  The  south  and  extreme  west  of  the  county  had  only  half 
this  amount.  Sunshine  were  just  above  normal  with  only  2 days  without  any  and 
there  were  7 days  with  over  10  hours. 

SEPTEMBER  — There  was  a heat-wave  in  the  middle  of  the  month  culminating 
in  maxima  of  26.5°C  and  27°C  (just  under  and  over  80°F)  on  the  17th  and  18th. 
This  helped  to  push  the  mean  for  the  month  to  almost  1°C  above  average. 

Again  thundery  activity  caused  heavy  rain  particularly  on  the  5th  when  75mm 
(3”)  fell  in  the  Aylsham  and  North  Walsham  areas;  this  was  followed  by  12  dry 
days.  Sunshine  hours  were  about  10%  above  normal  and  there  were  only  4 sunless 
days  and  2 had  double  figures. 

OCTOBER  - It  was  the  first  time  since  January  that  the  mean  temperature  was 
below  average  but  only  by  0.5°C.  The  first  autumn  frosts  were  recorded  — 6 
ground  and  1 slight  air  frost. 

It  was  the  wettest  October  since  1892  with  only  Loddon  and  Raveningham 
recording  under  100mm  (4”).  Overall  the  amount  averaged  134mm  (5.25”)  with 
over  150mm  (6”)  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  There  were  21  rain  days.  Not  sur- 
prisingly sunshine  figures  were  75%  of  normal  and  it  was  the  dullest  October  since 
1976. 

NOVEMBER  — The  mean  temperature  was  well  above  average  despite  3 air  frosts 
at  the  very  end  of  the  month  and  9 on  the  ground.  This  is  less  than  the  usual  fre- 
quency. Sunshine  hours  were  nearly  5%  above  average  despite  10  sunless  days,  6 of 
which  occurred  in  the  first  week.  Rainfall  amounts  were  close  to  normal;  Loddon 
had  the  highest  with  88.5mm  (3.5”)  and  Ingham  the  lowest  with  under  50mm  (2”). 

DECEMBER  — Except  for  a sprinkling  on  the  coast  at  Great  Yarmouth  and 
Gorleston  the  month  was  snow  free,  the  first  such  December  since  1972.  Rainfall 
was  a little  above  average,  with  most  falling  on  the  8th  and  9th  (25-30mm  or  1.25”). 

Despite  a mild  week  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  mean  temperature  was  about 
normal.  However,  the  number  of  air  frosts  was  14,  that  is  50%  in  excess  of  normal, 
and  ground  frosts  were  also  more  frequent  than  usual.  Sunshine  figures  were  about 
30%  above  average  despite  1 1 sunless  days. 

THE  YEAR  — The  high  incidence  of  thunder  was  outstanding,  the  writer’s  rain- 
fall chart  being  annotated  with  26  such  days.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  figure 
was  23  in  1969.  This  indicated  very  unstable  conditions  and  exceptional  amounts  of 
rain  were  recorded  in  June  and  October  especially.  Much  of  the  county  had  double 
its  average  in  these  months  particularly  at  Bradenham  and  Swaflham. 

Apart  from  these  2 months  most  others  had  sunshine  in  excess  of  normal  by 
8%.  It  was  the  sunniest  year  since  the  two  hot  years  of  1975  and  1976.  (Note  the 
correction  to  the  1981  sunshine  figures). 
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The  mean  temperature  was  9.7°C  (49.5°F),  which  is  nearly  0.5°C  above  nor- 
mal, despite  the  fact  that  January,  October  and  December  were  all  below  their 
averages.  In  recent  years  1976  was  the  last  to  have  a warmer  mean,  though  only  by 
0.1°C.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  air  and  ground  frosts  was  slightly  above  nor- 
mal. The  incidence  in  the  number  of  days  with  snow  falling  was  only  4 counting 
‘sleet  days’  as  half  each. 


1982  Weather 

NO.  OF  AIR  AND 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE  SUNSHINE  HOURS 

GROUND  FROSTS  GROUND  FROSTS 

°c  °c 


1982 

Avg. 

1982 

Avg. 

1982 

Avg. 

Jan. 

2.7 

3.6 

15/25 

10.4/17.6 

78.3 

41.9 

Feb. 

4.3 

3.6 

7/13 

10.0/18.1 

65.4 

61.2 

March 

5.8 

5.3 

6/18 

6.7/16.9 

166.8 

108.0 

April 

7.9 

7.4 

3/14 

3.1/11.8 

176.7 

143.0 

May 

11.5 

11.2 

1/11 

0.5/4. 5 

237.2 

189.6 

June 

15.0 

14.0 

— 

0.1/1.0 

150.6 

196.7 

July 

16.2 

15.8 

— 

0/0.2 

193.1 

183.0 

August 

16.3 

15.9 

— 

0/0.1 

186.2 

180.6 

Sept. 

14.6 

13.7 

— 

0. 1/0.9 

164.1 

149.1 

Oct. 

10.2 

10.7 

1/6 

0.3/5. 8 

73.4 

100.8 

Nov. 

7.9 

6.6 

3/9 

5.6/12.1 

70.8 

67.5 

Dec. 

3.7 

4.0 

14/20 

9.1/17.3 

57.6 

43.3 

Year 

9.7 

9.3 

50/116 

45.9/106.3 

1620.2 

1464.7 
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RAINFALL 

mm. 

DAYS 

WITH  SNOW/HAIL 

DAYS 

WITH  THUNDER 

1982 

Avg. 

1982 

Avg. 

1982 

Avg. 

Jan. 

36.3 

58.4 

3.5/2 

3.8/0.5 

— 

0.1 

Feb. 

13.8 

45.0 

— 

4. 0/0. 7 

— 

0.2 

March 

57.3 

42.7 

0.5/6 

3. 3/0. 8 

— 

0.5 

April 

14.0 

39.9 

-12 

1.6/1. 5 

— 

1.3 

May 

65.1 

41.7 

-12 

0. 1/0.3 

5 

0.6 

June 

111.2 

43.2 

-/I 

0. 1/0.5 

11 

2.4 

July 

22.3 

57.9 

— 

— 

4 

2.4 

August 

83.6 

54.9 

-/I 

— 

3 

2.4 

Sept. 

75.6 

53.6 

— 

-/0.1 

2 

0.9 

Oct. 

140.2 

62.7 

— 

— /0.4 

— 

0.7 

Nov. 

67.8 

71.1 

-/I 

2.1/1. 1 

1 

0.5 

Dec. 

50.4 

57.7 

— 

2. 9/0. 7 

— 

0.2 

Year 

737.6 

628.6 

4/15 

17.9/6.6 

26 

12.2 

Erratum 

There  was 

an  error 

in  the  sunshine 

total  given 

in  the 

1981  Report 

(T.N.N.N.S.  26(1)  p.52).  It  should  have  been  1444.0  hours  i.e.  almost  average;  the 
last  para,  but  one  should  therefore  be  amended. 
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BOTANICAL  RECORDERS’  REPORT 
by  E.  L.  Swann 

282,  Wootton  Road,  King’s  Lynn. 

New  Species 

Viola  odorata  L.,  var.  imberbis  (Leight.)  Henslow  Sweet  Violet 

Native.  Lacking  the  hairs  at  base  of  petals. 

West:  83,  Denton  churchyard,  1982,  RPL  & ELS. 

Vida  benghalensis  L. 

Casual. 

East:  01,  E.  Tuddenham,  garden  weed,  1982,  ALB. 

Oenothera  perangusta  Gates  var.  perangusta 

Casual.  A Canadian  species.  For  description  see  Watsonia,  14,  1,  1982. 

East:  30,  rubbish  tip  in  parish  of  Bergh  Apton,  1982,  ETD. 

Physalis  philadelphica  Lam. 

Casual. 

East:  09,  Stacksford  near  Old  Buckenham,  1982,  ALB. 

Sambucus  racemosa  L.  Red-berried  Elder 

Naturalised  alien.  Natural  regeneration  occurs. 

East:  31,  How  Hill,  Ludham,  1982,  ETD. 

Lagarasiphon  major  (Ridl.)  Moss  Curly  Water  Thyme 

Casual.  An  aquarium  plant. 

East:  29,  Brooke,  village  pond,  1982,  ETD. 

Additional  Records 

Myosurus  minimus  L.  Mouse-tail 

Native.  Wet  meadow. 

East:  13,  Little  London  near  Corpusty,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Brewster 

Fumaria  parviflora  Lam. 

Native.  Very  local.  Calcareous  arable  land. 

West:  88,  north  of  Fowlmere,  edge  of  rye  field,  ALB. 

Spergularia  marina  (L.)  Griseb.  Lesser  Sea-spurrey 

Native.  Although  usually  a littoral  species  the  following  records  show  it  to  be  an  in- 
land adventive. 

East:  20,  Bixley;  Framingham  Pigot;  30,  Thurton;  Hellington;  39,  Stockton,  all  by 
ETD. 

Amaranthus  hybridus  L.,  subsp.  hybridus  Pigweed 

Casual.  Weed  of  arable  land  and  occasionally  on  rubbish  tips. 

West:  91,  Beetley  tip,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 

Linum  bienne  Mill.  Pale  Flax 

Native.  Much  rarer  than  formerly. 

East:  20,  Trowse  and  Yelverton,  ETD. 

Medicago  minima  (L.)  Bartal.  Small  Medick 

Native.  A characteristic  Breckland  species. 

West:  79,  Cranwich  Camp,  locally  frequent,  RPL  & ELS;  88,  north  of  Chapel 
Farm;  RPL  & ELS;  near  Croxton,  RPL  & ELS;  89,  Sturston  Warren,  abundant, 
ALB. 
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Trifolium  glomeratum  L. 

Native.  In  dry  places  usually  near  the  sea. 

West:  74,  Barrow  Common,  Brancaster,  1977,  ETD. 

Lathyrus  tuberosus  L. 

Nat.  alien.  Rare.  Grassland  and  hedge  banks. 

East:  02,  Hindolvestone,  1979,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 

Potentilla  recta  L.,  var.  sulfurea  DC. 

Established  alien. 

West:  73,  Docking  marl  pit,  abundant,  Mr  & Mrs  KAB; 
plant,  CPP  & ELS. 

Rosa  multiflora  Thunb. 

Nat.  alien. 

West:  83,  Syderstone,  roadside,  1980,  ALB. 

Amsinckia  intermedia  F.  v M.  Tarweed 

Est.  alien.  Weed  of  arable  land,  increasing. 

West:  71,  Westacre,  CPP  & ELS. 

East:  10,  near  Bowthorpe  Hall,  edge  of  cornfield,  G.F.W.  Hart. 

Trachystemon  orientalis  (L.)  G.  Don  Abraham,  Isaac  & Jacob 

West:  92,  North  Elmham,  near  Saxon  cathedral,  ETD. 

Moyosotis  sylvatica  HofTm.  Wood  Forget-me-not 

Native.  Rare. 

East:  19,  Flordon;  20,  Bramerton,  shady  hedgebank;  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  wood,  all 
by  ETD. 

Nicandra  physalodes  (L.)  Gaertn.  Apple  of  Peru,  Shoo  Fly 

Casual. 

West:  62,  King’s  Lynn,  garden  weed,  Colin  Drew  det.  ELS. 

Verbascum  nigrum  x pulverulentum 
(V.  x wirtgenii  Franch). 

Native  hybrid. 

East:  11,  Honingham,  1979,  several  plants  by  roadside,  ETD. 

Linaria  repens  (L.)  Mill  Pale  Toadflax 

Casual.  Garden-escape. 

East:  10,  Wymondham,  old  wall,  ETD. 

Kickxia  spuria  (L.)  Dumort  Round-leaved  Fluellen 

Native.  Rare  arable  weed  of  light  soils. 

East:  29,  dykeside  at  entrance  to  Brooke  Wood,  ALB,  RPL  & ELS;  39,  Hales,  in 
stubble  field,  with  K.  elatine,  ETD. 

Phacelia  tanacetifolia  Benth. 

Casual.  Second  record. 

East:  12,  Sea  Palling,  garden  weed,  P.  Roe  det.  EAE. 

Sambucus  ebulus  L.  Danewort;  Dwarf  Elder 

Denizen.  Rare. 

East:  11,  Honingham,  ALB;  30,  near  Limpenhoe,  large  stand,  ETD;  32,  Stalham- 
Ingham,  two  large  colonies  by  roadside,  R.  M.  Leaney. 

Rudbeckia  laciniata  L.  ‘Garden  Glow’  (Amer.) 

Casual.  Garden-escape. 


Clustered  Clover 

Earth-nut  Pea 

Sulphur  Clover 
88,  Croxton  Heath,  one 
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West:  81,  Newton-by-Castleacre,  fen,  RPL  & ELS;  89,  West  Tofts,  in  woodland, 
CPP  & ELS. 

East:  10,  Cringleford,  wet  wood,  ETD. 

Galinsoga  parviflora  Cav.  Gallant  Soldier 

Est.  alien.  Increasing.  Usually  a garden  weed. 

West:  61,  Blackboro’  End,  gravel  pit,  non-radiate  form,  RPL  & ELS;  63,  Heacham, 
garden  weed,  Mrs  JWW. 

G.  ciliata  (Raf.)  Blake  Shaggy  Soldier 

Est.  alien.  Becoming  more  frequent. 

West:  61,  King’s  Lynn,  ELS. 

East:  09,  Stackford  near  Old  Buckenham,  ALB;  21,  Wroxham,  R.  M.  Leaney. 
Artemisia  absinthium  L.  Wormwood 

Status  doubtful.  Rare. 

West:  61,  South  Lynn,  bypass,  RS. 

Centaurea  diluta  Ait.  Lesser  Star  Thistle;  N.  African  Knapweed 

Casual.  Rare. 

West:  91,  Beetley  tip,  RPL. 

East:  14,  Beeston  Common,  KCD  det.  ELS;  30,  Surlingham,  EAE. 

Hieracium  perpropinquum  (Zahn)  Druce  Hawkweed 

Native.  Locally  frequent.  Wood  margins,  hedgebanks  and  heaths. 

West:  63,  Ken  Hill,  Snettisham,  CPP. 

Luronium  natans  (L.)  Raf.  Floating  Water-plantain 

Nat.  alien.  Rare.  Broads  only. 

East:  42,  drainage  dykes,  Potter  Heigham,  1975,  RJD. 

Leucojum  aestivum  L.  Summer  Snowflake 

Casual.  Much  rarer  than  L.  vernum. 

West:  92,  North  Elmham,  near  Saxon  cathedral,  ETD. 

East:  10,  Cringleford,  PWL;  11,  Honingham,  ALB;  31,  Ranworth,  PGL. 

Arum  italicum  Mill  Italian  Lords-and-Ladies 

Casual.  Garden-escape. 

East:  10,  Cringleford,  wet  wood,  1981,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 

Poa  bulbosa  L.  Bulbous  Meadow-grass 

Native.  Formerly  regarded  as  very  rare  except  at  Gt.  Yarmouth  where  it  was  first 
found  in  1800  but  now  both  widespread  and  abundant  along  the  Norfolk  coast. 
West:  63,  Snettisham  beach,  RPL;  Heacham,  CPP;  64,  Hunstanton,  RPL  & ELS; 
Holme-next-the-Sea,  abundant  on  golf  links,  RPL;  94,  Brancaster,  RCLH. 

East:  24,  Cromer  cliffs,  PGL  comm.  ETD. 

Apera  interrupta  (L.)  Beauv.  Dense  Silky-bent 

Native.  Confined  to  West  Norfolk. 

West:  63,  Castle  Rising,  RPL;  70,  Langwade  Cross,  CPP  & ELS;  79,  Didlington, 
ELS;  99,  Wretham  Belt,  abundant  along  edge  of  arable  field,  CPP  & ELS. 
Phleum  phleoides  (L.)  Karst.  Purple-stem  Cat’s-tail 

Native.  A Breckland  species. 

West:  79,  Cranwich  Camp,  one  large  plant,  RPL  & ELS. 

Puccinellia  distans  (L.)  Pari.  Reflexed  Salt-marsh-grass. 

Native.  Although  associated  with  salt-marshes  and  muddy  estuaries  this  species  is 
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becoming  common  along  road  verges  inland  with  other  halophytes  (see  Spergularia 
marina). 

East:  abundant  along  the  A 146  from  E20,  Trowse  to  Gillingham  (E49).  ETD. 
Setaria  italica  (L.)  Beauv.  Italian  Millet 

Casual.  Usually  on  tips. 

East:  30,  Hellington,  ETD. 

5.  viridis  (L.)  Beauv.  Green  Bristle-grass 

Casual.  Uncommon.  Usually  on  tips. 

West:  63,  Heacham  tip,  RPL  & ELS;  61  Blackborough  End  tip  RPL  & ELS. 
Panicum  capillare  L.  Witch  Grass 

Casual.  Arable  fields  (carrots)  and  tips. 

West:  91,  Beetley  tip,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 

P.  miliaceum  L.  Common  Millet 

Casual.  Frequent  on  tips;  a favourite  bird-food. 

East:  20,  Trowse;  Arminghall;  Framingham  Pigot;  Yelverton;  Bixley;  30,  Hell- 
ington; Thurton;  39,  Hales;  Loddon,  Stockton,  all  by  ETD. 

Digitaria  sanguinalis  (L.)  Scop.  Hairy  Finger-grass 

Casual.  Uncommon  on  tips,  garden  weed  and  road  verges. 

West:  91,  Beetley  tip,  ETD,  RPL  & ELS. 

East:  01,  E.  Tuddenham,  garden  weed,  ALB;  20,  Framingham  Pigot;  Yelverton; 
Trowse;  Bixley;  30,  Thurton;  39,  Stockton,  all  on  road  verges,  ETD. 

BRYOPHYTES 

Two  of  us  (RPL  & ELS)  together  with  R.  Stevenson  have  studied  the  mosses  on 
some  74  churches  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  interesting  species. 
Pottia  starkeana  (Hedw.)  C.  Mull.,  var.  conica  (Schleich.  ex  Schwaegr.) 
Chamberlain 
Rare.  The  first  record. 

West:  51,  Tilney  All  Saints,  1982,  RS  conf.  M.  O.  Hill 
Barbula  trifaria  (Hedw.)  Mitt. 

Rare. 

West:  51,  Tilney  All  Saints,  RS;  80,  South  Pickenham,  RPL  & ELS. 

Bryum  pallescens  Schleich.  ex  Schwaegr. 

Rare.  The  first  record. 

West:  84,  Burnham  Westgate,  1982,  RPL  & ELS  conf.  E.  C.  Wallace. 

Fissidens  pusillus  (Wils.)  Milde  var.  tenuifolius  (Boul.)  Podp. 

Rare. 

West:  91,  Beeston,  RPL  & ELS. 

Grimmia  trichophylla  Grev.,  var.  trichophylla 

Rare  although  it  is  strange  that  this  species  occurring  in  81  vice-counties  has  not 
been  found  in  Norfolk  until  1982,  its  first  record. 

West:  60,  South  Runcton,  RPL  & ELS  det.  RPL. 

Hygrohypnum  luridum  (Hedw.)  Jenn.,  var.  luridum 
Rare. 

West:  80,  South  Pickenham,  RPL  & ELS  conf.  Mrs  Joan  Appleyard. 

Recorders 

ALB  - Alec  L.  Bull  JWW  - J.  W.  Wells  PWL  - P.  W.  Lambley 
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CPP  — C.  P.  Petch 
EAE  - E.  A.  Ellis 
ELS  — E.  L.  Swann 
ETD  — E.  T.  Daniels 


KAB  — K.  A.  Beckett 
KHB  - K.  H.  Bull 
KCD  — K.  C.  Durrant 
PGL  — P.  G.  Lawson 


RJD  — R.  J.  Driscoll 
RCLH  — R.  C.  L.  Howitt 
RPL  — T.  P.  Libbey 
RS  — R.  Stevenson 
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THE  FLORA  OF  HARFORD  RUBBISH  TIP 

by  Geoffrey  Watts 

Barn  Meadow,  Frost’s  Lane,  Gt.  Moulton,  Norfolk. 

Introduction 

Between  1921  and  1973  most  of  the  domestic  refuse  of  Norwich  was  carted  to  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  city  and  dumped  on  low-lying  marshland  bounded  in  part  by 
the  River  Yare  and  by  the  Norwich-Thetford  railway  line.  The  deposited  rubbish 
was  covered  with  a layer  of  soil  and  ashes,  and  allowed  to  decompose,  settle  and  con- 
solidate. Over  a period  of  time  this  Corporation  rubbish  tip  became  of  increasing 
botanical  interest  because  of  a number  of  factors.  Domestic  refuse  frequently  con- 
tains plant  propagules  from  a number  of  sources,  such  as  the  flower  garden, 
vegetable  garden,  kitchen,  aviary  and  other  areas.  The  decomposition  of  the  refuse 
may  raise  the  temperature  of  the  capping  soil  substantially  (Darlington,  1969;  Watts 
& Watts,  1979)  thus  providing  conditions  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  the 
seeds  of  many  plants  not  usually  hardy  in  this  country.  Thus  propagules  of  native 
plants  in  the  capping  soil  grew  alongside  a variety  of  alien  plants  from  propagules  in 
refuse  mixed  into  the  surface  soil,  and  this  blend  of  primary  colonisers  was  scattered 
across  a mosaic  of  differing  surface  temperatures. 

Plant  Records 

The  Tip  was  visited  by  individuals  and  groups  of  botanists,  and  since  the 
mid- 1950’s  records  of  their  findings  have  been  accumulating.  The'  author  has 
gathered  these  records  from  published  accounts,  from  records  at  the  Castle 
Museum,  from  County  Recorders,  from  personal  communications  and  from 
surveys.  A summary  listing  379  species  and  subspecies  was  produced  in  1970  and 
circulated  to  regular  Tip  visitors  and  recorders,  and  this  was  acknowledged  in  the 
‘Supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Norfolk’  (Swann,  1975,  p.62).  Since  that  time  another 
survey  has  been  completed,  and  all  likely  recorders  have  been  circulated,  the  results 
being  gathered  into  this  account  now  totalling  467  species  and  subspecies. 

In  the  species  list  the  source  of  each  record  is  quoted,  and  these  fall  chiefly  into 
five  categories  coded  as  follows: 

(a)  Records  from  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  excursion  to  the 
Tip  on  September  17th,  1960.  Fifteen  members  took  part,  and  plant  lists  were  com- 
piled by  Miss  R.  M.  Barnes,  Mr  E.  A.  Ellis  and  Mr  E.  L.  Swann,  together  totalling 
191  species. 

(b)  Records  collected  by  Miss  R.  M.  Barnes  (now  Mrs.  Race)  between  October, 
1958,  and  November,  1963,  in  the  course  of  nine  visits  to  the  Tip,  some  in  com- 
pany with  other  botanists  including  Dr  J.  G.  Dony,  Mr  J.  E.  Lousley  and  Mr  E.  L. 
Swann  (see  Barnes  1960,  1967,  1970).  The  final  list  (Barnes,  1970)  incorporates  the 
species  noted  on  the  N.N.N.S.  1960  excursion  — given  here  under  (a)  — although 
many  of  these  species  will  also  have  been  encountered  on  other  visits  between  1958 
and  1963. 

(c)  Records  collected  by  Mr  J.  H.  Silverwood  from  visits  in  July,  1963, 
September,  1963  and  June,  1964,  to  the  area  of  waste  ground  beside  the  Abattoir 
adjacent  to  the  Tip,  together  totalling  128  species. 

(d)  Records  from  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  excursion  to  the 
Tip  on  September  14th,  1969.  Seventeen  members  attended,  and  plant  lists  were 
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compiled  by  Mr  A.  Copping,  Miss  D.  Maxey,  Mr  J.  H.  Silverwood,  Mr  E.  L. 
Swann  and  the  author,  together  totalling  238  species. 

(e)  Records  from  a recording  visit  to  the  Tip  on  October  14th,  1973,  by  a group 
comprising  Mr  E.  T.  Daniels,  Mr  P.  G.  Lawson,  Mr  R.  P.  Libbey,  Mr  E.  L. 
Swann  and  the  author,  together  totalling  279  species. 

Additional  records  have  been  received  from  the  following  botanists  whose 
initials  appear  in  the  list: 

Copping,  A.  AC  Hubbard,  C.  E.  CEH  Silverwood,  J.  H JHS 

Daniels,  E.  T.  ETD  Lawson,  P.  G.  PGL  Swann,  E.  L ELS 

Hanson,  C.  G CGH  Libbey,  R.  P RPL  Watts,  G.  D GDW 

Howitt,  R.  C.  L.  RCLH  Tuck,  Miss  G GT  Young,  M.  MY 

Composition  of  the  Flora 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  the  status  of  the  species  recorded  using  the 
classification  offered  in  the  ‘Flora  of  Norfolk’  (Petch  & Swann,  1968,  p.35)  which  in 
turn  follows  that  of  Lousley,  1952.  The  categories  are  as  follows: 

Natives  (‘Nat)  — Species  believed  to  have  been  in  Britain  before  man,  or  to  have 
immigrated  without  his  aid  by  using  their  natural  means  of  dispersal,  or  to  have 
arisen  de  novo  here. 

Doubtful  Natives  — Species  with  a long  history  in  Britain  but  which  are 
suspected  of  having  been  introduced  by  human  agency. 

Denizens  (‘Den’)  — Species  growing  in  natural  or  semi-natural  communities  and 
not  dependent  for  their  persistence  on  human  disturbance  of  the  habitat. 

Colonists  (‘Col’)  — Species  which  grow  only  in  habitats  created  and  maintained  by 
human  activities.  These  are  mainly  weeds  of  cultivation  restricted  to  arable  fields 
and  disturbed  ground. 

Aliens  — Species  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional agency  of  man. 

Naturalised  Aliens  (‘NatAl’)  — Introduced  species  which  are  naturalised  in  natural 
or  semi-natural  habitats. 

Established  Aliens  (‘EstAi’)  — Introduced  species  which  are  established  only  in 
man-made  habitats. 

Casuals  (‘Cas’)  — Introduced  species  which  are  uncertain  in  place  or  persistence, 
i.e.  not  naturalised  or  established.  Given  the  large  number  of  casuals  involved  in 
this  account,  this  category  has  sometimes  been  extended  as  follows:  ‘BiCas’  — 
casuals  from  cage-bird  seeds;  ‘GrCas’  — casuals  from  grain;  ‘HoCas’  — casuals  from 
horticultural  material. 

Applying  this  scheme  to  the  Harford  findings,  results  in  the  following  census 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  county  census  (Petch  & Swann,  1 968). 

Norfolk  plants  Harford  Tip  plants 

No.  % No.  % 


Natives 982  62.8  180  38.5 

Denizens  19  1.2  6 1.3 

Colonists 77  4.9  51  10.9 

Naturalised  aliens 79  5.0  18  3.8 

Established  aliens  84  5.3  33  7.1 
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Norfolk  plants 

Harford  Tip  plants 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Casuals 

218 

14.0 

170 

36.5 

(inch  BiCas 

17.5 

3.8 

GrCas 

10.5 

2.3 

HoCas 

105 

22.5) 

Doubtful  status 

20 

1.2 

— 

— 

Hvbrids 

84 

5.3 

9 

1.9 

1563 

467 

The  high  percentages  of  both  colonists  and  casuals  (particularly  casuals  of  hor- 
ticultural origin)  in  the  Harford  figures  are  worthy  of  note. 
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SUMMAR  Y OF  PLANT  SPECIES 
RECORDED  FROM  HARFORD  TIP , 1958-1973 


Nigella  damascena  L.  (Love-in-a-Mist) 
Delphinium  amhiguum  L.  (Larkspur) 
Delphinium  orientate  Gay  (Eastern  Larkspur) 
Ranunculus  repens  L.  (Creeping  Buttercup) 
Ranunculus  bulbosus  L.  (Bulbous  Buttercup) 
ssp.  bulbosus 

Aquilegia  sp.  (Garden  Columbine) 
Thalictrum  flavum  L.  (Meadow  Rue) 
Papaver  rhoeas  L.  (Field  Poppy) 

Papaver  dubium  L.  (Smooth  Long-headed 
Poppy) 

Papaver  argemone  L.  (Long  Prickly-headed 
Poppy) 

Papaver  somniferum  L.  (Opium  Poppy) 
ssp.  hortense  Hussenot 
Chelidonium  majus  L.  (Greater  Celandine) 
Eschscholtzia  californica  Cham.  (Californian 
Poppy) 

Fumana  officinalis  L.  (Common  Fumitory) 
Brassica  oleracea  L.  (Cabbage,  Kale,  etc.) 
Brassica  napus  L.  (Rape,  Cole,  Swede) 
Brassica  rapa  L.  (Turnip) 

Brassica  juncea  (L.)  Czern  (Chinese 
Mustard) 

Brassica  nigra  (L.)  Koch  (Black  Mustard) 
Rhynchosynapis  cheiranthos  (Tall  Wallflower 
Cabbage)  (Vill.)  Dandy 
Sinapis  arvensis  L.  (Charlock) 

Sinapis  alba  L.  (White  Mustard) 

Hirschfeldia  incana  (L.)  (Hoary  Mustard) 
Lagreze-Fossat 
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Diplotaxis  muralis  (L.)  DC  (Wall  Rocket) 
Raphanus  raphanistrum  L.  (Wild  Radish) 
Raphanus  sativus  L.  (Garden  Radish) 
Rapistrum  rugosum  (L.)  All.  (Wild  Rape) 
ssp.  rugosum 

Rapistrum  rugosum  (L.)  All.  (Wild  Rape) 
ssp.  orientale  (L.)  Rouy  & Fouc. 

Rapistrum  hispanicum  (L.)  Crantz 
var.  hirsutum  (Cariot)  O.  E.  Schulz 
Lepidium  sativum  L.  (Garden  Cress) 
Lepidium  campestre  (L.)  R.  Br.  (Pepperwort) 
Lepidium  ruderale  L.  (Narrow-leaved 
Pepperwort) 

Coronopus  squamatus  (Forsk.)  Aschers. 
(Swine-cress) 

Coronopus  didymus  (L.)  Sm.  (Lesser 
Swine-cress) 

Cardaria  draba  (L.)  Desv.  (Hoary 
Pepperwort)  ssp.  draba 
Iberis  umbellata  L.  (Candytuft) 

Thlaspi  arvense  L.  (Field  Penny-cress) 
Capsella  bursa-pastoris  (Shepherd’s  Purse) 
(L.)  Medic 

Lunaria  annua  L.  (Honesty) 

Lobularia  maritima  (L.)  Desv.  (Sweet 
Alison) 

Bertoroa  incana  (L.)  DC  (Hoary  Alison) 


Armoracia  rusticana  (Horse  Radish) 
Gaert.,  Mey.  & Scherb 
Rorippa  sylvestris  (Creeping  Yellow-cress) 
(L.)  Besser 

Rorippa  islandica  (Marsh  Yellow-cress) 
(Oeder)  Borbas 

Matthiola  incana  (L.)  R.Br.  (Stock) 
Matthiola  bicornis  (Night-scented  Stock) 
(Sibth  & Sm.) 

Malcomia  maritima  (L.)  R.Br.  (Virginia 
Stock) 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides  L.  (Treacle 
Mustard) 

Cheiranthus  cheiri  L.  (Wallflower) 

Alliaria  petiolata  (Garlic  Mustard) 

(Bieb.)  Cavara  & Grande 
Sisymbrium  officinale  (Hedge  Mustard) 
(L.)  Scop.  var.  officinale 

var.  leiocarpum  DC 
Sisymbrium  loeselii  L. 

Sisymbrium  orientale  L.  (Eastern  Rocket) 
Sisymbrium  altissimum  L.  (Tall  Rocket) 
Camelina  sativa  (L.)  Crantz  (Gold  of 
Pleasure) 

Descurainia  sophia  (L.)  Webb  ex  Prantl 
(Flixweed) 
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Reseda  luteola  L.  (Dyer’s  Rocket) 

Reseda  lutea  L.  (Wild  Mignonette) 

Reseda  odorata  L.  (Mignonette) 

Viola  x wittrockiana  Gams  (Garden  Pansy) 
Viola  tricolor  L.  ssp.  tricolor  (Wild  Pansy) 
Viola  arvensis  Murr.  (Field  Pansy) 
Hypericum  perforatum  L.  (Common 
St.  John’s  Wort) 

Silene  dioica  (L.)  Clairv.  (Red  Campion) 
Silene  alba  (Mill.)  E.H.L.  Krause  (White 
Campion) 

Silene  vulgaris  (Moench)  Garcke  (Bladder 
Campion) 

Lychnis  coronaria  (L.)  Desv.  (Rose  Campion) 
Dianthus  barbatus  L.  (Sweet  William) 
Vaccaria  pyramidata  Medic.  (Cow  Cockle) 
Saponaria  officinalis  L.  (Soapwort) 
Gypsophila  elegans  Bieb.  (Annual 
Gypsophila) 

Cerastium  biebersteinii  DC 
Cerastium  tomentosum  L.  (Dusty  Miller) 
Cerastium  holosteoides  Fr.  (Mouse-ear 
Chickweed) 

Myosoton  aquaticum  (L.)  Moench  (Water 
Chickweed) 

Stellaria  media  (L.)  Vill.  (Chickweed) 

Sagina  ciliata  Fr.  (Ciliate  Pearl  wort) 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia  L.  (Thyme-leaved 
Sandwort) 

Arenaria  leptoclados  (Lesser  Thyme-leaved 
Sandwort)  (Rchb.)  Guss. 

Spergula  arvensis  L.  (Corn  Spurrey) 
Amaranthus  caudatus  L.  (Love-lies-bleeding) 
Amaranthus  quitensis  K.B.K. 

Amaranthus  retroflexus  L.  (Pigweed) 
Amaranthus  hybridus  L.  (Pigweed) 
Amaranthus  albus  L.  (Tumbleweed) 
Amaranthus  blitoides  S.  Wats. 

Chenopodium  album  L.  (Fat  Hen) 
Chenopodium  ficifolium  Sm.  (Fig-leaved 
Goosefoot) 

Chenopodium  murale  L.  (Nettle-leaved 
Goosefoot) 

Chenopodium  urbicum  L.  (Upright 
Goosefoot) 

Chenopodium  rubrum  L.  (Red  Goosefoot) 
Chenopodium  probstii  Aellen 
Beta  vulgaris  L.  (Beetroot,  Sugar  Beet,  etc.) 
ssp.  vulgaris 

Atriplex  littoralis  L.  (Shore  Orache) 

Atriplex  hastata  L.  sensu  lato  (Hastate 
Orache) 

Atriplex  patula  L.  (Common  Orache) 
Atriplex  hortensis  L.  (Garden  Orache) 

Salsola  pestifer  A.  Nels.  (Russian  Thistle) 
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Kochia  densiflora  Turcz. 

Kochia  scoparia  (L.)  Schrad.  (Burning  Bush) 
Tetragonia  tetragonoides  (New  Zealand 
Spinach)  (Pallas)  D.  Kuntze 
Spinacea  oleracea  L.  (Spinach) 

Malva  sylvestris  L.  (Common  Mallow) 
Malva  neglecta  Wallr.  (Dwarf  Mallow) 
Lavatera  trimestris  L. 

Althaea  rosea  (L.)  Cav.  (Hollyhock) 

Linum  usitatissimum  L.  (Cultivated  Flax) 
Geranium  pyrenaicum  Burm.  f.  (Mountain 
Cranesbill) 

Geranium  dissectum  L.  (Cut-leaved 
Cranesbill) 

Geranium  rotundifolium  L.  (Round-leaved 
Cranesbill) 

Geranium  molle  L.  (Dove’s-foot  Cranesbill) 
Geranium  pusillum  L.  (Small-flowered 
Cranesbill) 

Geranium  robertianum  L.  (Herb  Robert) 
spp.  robertianum 

Erodium  cicutarium  (L.)  L’Herit  (Common 
Storksbill)  ssp.  cicutarium 
Tropaeolum  majus  L.  (Nasturtium) 

Oxalis  europaea  Jord.  (Upright  Yellow 
Sorrel) 

Oxalis  articulata  Savigny 
Oxalis  corymbosa  DC 
Impatiens  glandulif era  Royle  (Policeman’s 
Helmet) 

Acer  negundo  L.  (Box  Elder) 

Acer pseudoplatanus  L.  (Sycamore) 

Acer  campestre  L.  (Field  Maple) 

Aesculus  hippocastanum  L.  (Horse-chestnut) 
Ilex  aquifolium  L.  (Holly) 

Vitis  vinifera  L.  (Grape  Vine) 

Parthenocissus  quinquefolia  (Virginia 
Creeper)  (L.)  Planch. 

Lupinus  arbor eus  Sims  (Tree  Lupin) 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  Lindl.  (Lupin) 
Laburnum  anagyroides  Medic.  (Laburnum) 
Sarothamnus  scoparius  (L.)  Wimmer  ex 
Koch  (Broom) 

Medicago  sativa  L.  (Lucerne) 

Medicago  x varia  Martyn  (M.  falcata  x 
sativa) 

Medicago  lupulina  L.  (Black  Medick) 
Melilotus  officinalis  (L.)  Pall.  (Common 
Melilot) 

Melilotus  alba  Medic.  (White  Melilot) 
Melilotus  indica  (L.)  All.  (Small-flowered 
Melilot) 

Trifolium  dubium  Sibth.  (Lesser  Yellow 
Trefoil) 

Trifolium  campestre  Schreb.  (Hop  Trefoil) 
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Trifolium  hybridum  L.  (Alsike  Clover) 
Trifolium  repens  L.  (White  Clover) 

Trifolium  arvense  L.  (Hare’s-foot) 

Trifolium  pratense  L.  (Red  Clover) 

Trifolium  subterraneum  L.  (Subterranean 
Clover) 

Psoralea  dentata  DC. 

Galega  officinalis  L.  (Goat’s  Rue) 

Robinia  pseudoacacia  L.  (Acacia) 

Colutea  arbor escens  L.  (Bladder  Senna) 

Vida  hirsuta  (L.)  S.F.  Gray  (Hairy  Tare) 
Vida  lutea  L.  (Yellow  Vetch) 

Vida  sativa  L.  ssp.  sativa  (Cultivated  Vetch) 
Vida  sativa  L.  (Common  Vetch) 
ssp.  angustifolia  (L.)  Gaud. 

Vida  faba  L.  (Broad  Bean,  Horse  Bean) 
Lathyrus  aphaca  L.  (Yellow  Vetchling) 
Lathyrus  hirsutus  L.  (Hairy  Vetchling) 
Lathyrus  latifolius  L.  (Everlasting  Pea) 
Lathyrus  odoratus  L.  (Sweet  Pea) 

Kerria  japonica  (L.)  DC.  (Jew’s  Mallow) 
Rubus  idaeus  L.  (Raspberry) 

Rubus  fruticosus  agg.  (Blackberry) 

Rubus  ulmifolius  Schott  fil. 

Potentilla  argentea  L.  (Hoary  Cinquefoil) 
Potentilla  reptans  L.  (Creeping  Cinquefoil) 
Fragaria  x ananassa  Duchesne  (Garden 
Strawberry) 

Aphanes  arvensis  L.  (Parsley  Piert) 

Rosa  canina  L.  (Dog  Rose) 

Prunus  amygdalus  Batsch  (Almond) 
Pyracantha  coccinea  M.J.  Roem.  (Firethorn) 
Crataegus  monogyna  Jacq.  (Hawthorn) 

Sorbus  aucuparia  L.  (Mountain  Ash) 

Pyrus  communis  L.  (Pear) 

Malus  sylvestris  Mill.  (Crab  Apple) 
ssp.  sylvestris 

Malus  sylvestris  (Cultivated  Apple) 
ssp.  mitis  (Wallr.)  Mansf. 

Sedum  spurium  M.  Bieb. 

Sedum  acre  L.  (Wall-pepper) 

Ribes  nigrum  L.  (Black  Currant) 

Lythrum  salicaria  L.  (Purple  Loosestrife) 
Lythrum  junceum  Banks  & Sol. 

Epilobium  hirsutum  L.  (Great  Hairy  Willow- 
herb) 

Epilobium  adenocaulon  Hausskn. 

Epilobium  obscurum  Schreb. 

Chamaenerion  angustifolium  (Rosebay 
Willow-herb)  (L.)  Scop. 

Oenothera  biennis  L.  (Evening  Primrose) 
Oenothera  erythrosepala  Borbas 
Clarkia  elegans  Dougl.  (Clarkia) 

Hedera  helix  L.  (Ivy) 
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Chaerophyllum  temulentum  L.  (Rough 
Chervil) 

Anthriscus  sylvestris  (L.)  HofFm.  (Cow 
Parsley) 

Coriandrum  sativum  L.  (Coriander) 
Smymium  olusatrum  L.  (Alexanders) 

Conium  maculatum  L.  (Hemlock) 

Bupleurum  lancifolium  Hornem. 

Apium  nodiflorum  (L.)  Lag.  (Fool’s 
Watercress) 

Ammi  majus  L. 

Aegopodium  podagraria  L.  (Ground  Elder) 
Aethusa  cynapium  L.  (Fool’s  Parsley) 
Foeniculum  vulgare  Mill.  (Fennel) 

Pastinaca  sativa  L.  (Wild  Parsnip) 

Heracleum  sphondylium  L.  (Hogweed) 
Daucus  carota  L.  ssp.  carota  (Wild  Carrot) 
Daucus  carota  (Cultivated  Carrot) 
ssp.  sativus  (HofFm.)  Hayek 
Cucurbita  pepo  L.  (Vegetable  Marrow) 
Cucumis  melo  L.  (Melon) 

Bryonia  dioica  Jacq.  (White  Bryony) 
Mercurialis  perennis  L.  (Dog’s  Mercury) 
Mercurialis  annua  L.  (Annual  Mercury) 
Euphorbia  lathyrus  L.  (Caper  Spurge) 
Euphorbia  helioscopia  L.  (Sun  Spurge) 
Euphorbia  pep lus  L.  (Petty  Spurge) 
Euphorbia  exigua  L.  (DwarF Spurge) 
Euphorbia  uralensis  Fisch.  ex  Link 
Euphorbia  x pseudovirgata  (E.  virgata  x 
esula)  (Schur)  Soo 

Euphorbia  esula  L.  (LeaFy-branched  Spurge) 
Euphorbia  amygdaloides  L.  (Wood  Spurge) 
Polygonum  aviculare  L.  (Knotgrass) 
Polygonum  persicaria  L.  (Willow  Weed) 
Polygonum  lapathifolium  L.  (Pale  Persicaria) 
Polygonum  convolvulus  L.  (Black  Bindweed) 
Polygonum  cuspidatum  (Japanese  Knotweed) 
Sieb.  & Zucc. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum  Regel.  (Russian 
Vine) 

Polygonum  senegalense  Meisn.  (Senegal 
Knotweed) 

Fagopyrum  esculentum  Moench  (Buckwheat) 
Rheum  rhaponticum  L.  (Rhubarb) 

Rumex  acetosella  L.  (Sheep’s  Sorrel) 

Rumex  acetosa  L.  (Sorrel) 

Rumex  crispus  L.  (Curled  Dock) 

Rumex  obtusifolius  L.  (Broad-leaved  Dock) 
ssp.  obtusifolius 
Rumex  crispus  x obtusifolius 
Urtica  mens  L.  (Small  Nettle) 

Urtica  dioica  L.  (Stinging  Nettle) 

Urtica  dioica  var.  inermis 
Humulus  lupulus  L.  (Hop) 
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Cannabis  sativa  L.  (Hemp) 

Ulmus  carpinifolia  agg.  (Smooth  Elm) 

Ulmus  procera  Salisb.  (English  Elm) 

Betula  pendula  Roth  (Silver  Birch) 

Betula  pubescens  Ehrh.  (Downy  Birch) 

Alnus  glutinosa  (L.)  Gaertn.  (Alder) 

Quercus  robur  L.  (Common  Oak) 

Populus  x canadensis  (Black  Italian  Poplar) 
Moench  var  serotina  (Hartig)  Rehd. 

Salix  alba  L.  (White  Willow) 

Salix  viminalis  L.  (Common  Osier) 

Salix  caprea  L.  (Goat  Willow) 

Anagallis  arvensis  L.  (Scarlet  Pimpernel) 
Buddleja  davidii  Franch.  (Buddleia) 

Fraxinus  excelsior  L.  (Ash) 

Syringa  vulgaris  L.  (Lilac) 

Ligustrum  vulgar e L.  (Common  Privet) 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  Hassk.  (Broad-leaved 
Privet) 

Nemophila  menziesii  Hook  & Arn.  (Baby 
Blue  Eyes) 

Cynoglossum  officinale  L.  (Hound’s-tongue) 
Pentaglottis  sempervirens  (L.)  Tausch 
(Alkanet) 

Anchusa  arvensis  (L.)  Bieb.  (Bugloss) 

Myosotis  scorpioides  L.  (Water  Forget-me-not) 
Myosotis  sylvatica  HofFm.  (Wood 
Forget-me-not) 

Echium  vulgar e L.  (Viper’s  Bugloss) 
Convolvulus  arvensis  L.  (Bindweed) 

Calystegia  sepium  (L.)  R.Br.  (Great 
Bindweed)  ssp.  sepium 
Calystegia  sepium  ssp.  sylvatica  (Kit.)  Maire 
Lycium  chinense  Mill.  (Duke  of  Argyll’s 
Tea-plant) 

Atropa  belladonna  L.  (Deadly  Nightshade) 
Hyoscyamus  niger  L.  (Henbane) 

Nicandra  physalodes  (L.)  Gaertn.  (Apple  of 
Peru) 

Physalis  alkekengi  L.  (Bladder  Cherry) 
Solanum  dulcamara  L.  (Bittersweet) 

Solanum  nigrum  L.  (Black  Nightshade) 
Solanum  nigrum  var.flavum  Dum. 

Solanum  rostratum  Dunal.  (Kansas  Thistle) 
Solanum  tuberosum  L.  (Potato) 

Lycopersicum  esculentum  Mill.  (Tomato) 
Datura  stramonium  L.  (Thorn-apple) 
Nicotiana  alata  Link  & Otto  (Tobacco 
plant) 

Petunia  hybrid  cult. 

Verbascum  thapsus  L.  (Aaron’s  Rod) 
Verbascum  phlomoides  L.  (Woolly  Mullein) 
Verbascum  pulverulentum  Vill.  (Hoary 
Mullein) 

Verbascum  nigrum  L.  (Dark  Mullein) 
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Antirrhinum  orontium  L.  (Lesser 
Snapdragon) 

Antirrhinum  majus  L.  (Snapdragon) 
Nemesia  strumosum  Benth.  (Nemesia) 
Linaria  purpurea  (L.)  Mill.  (Purple 
Toadflax) 

Linaria  vulgaris  Mill.  (Toadflax) 

Linaria  maroccana  Hook.  f.  (Garden 
Cymbalaria  muralis  (Ivy-leaved  Toadflax) 
Gaertn.,  Mey  & Scherb. 

Digitalis  purpurea  L.  (Foxglove) 

Veronica  longifolia  L. 

Veronica  arvensis  L.  (Wall  Speedwell) 
Veronica  per sica  Poir.  (Buxbaum’s 
Speedwell) 

Odontites  vema  (Bell.)  Dum.,  ssp.  serotina 
(Wettst.)  E.F.  Warb.  (Red  Bartsia) 
Orobanche  elatior  Sutton  (Tall  Broomrape) 
Verbena  officinalis  L.  (Vervain) 

Mentha  aquatica  L.  (Water  Mint) 

Mentha  x gentilis  L.  ( Mentha  arvensis  x 
spicata) 

Mentha  spicata  L.  (Spearmint) 

Mentha  x niliaca  (M.  longifolia  x 
rotundifolia)  Juss.  ex  Jacq. 

Salvia  reflexa  Hornem. 

Salvia  verticil  lata  L. 

Salvia  horminoides  Pourr.  (Wild  Clary) 
Salvia  officinalis  L.  (Garden  Sage) 

Prunella  vulgaris  L.  (Self-heal) 

Stachys  annua  (L.)  L. 

Stachys  sylvatica  L.  (Hedge  Woundwort) 
Ballota  nigra  L.  (Black  Horehound) 
ssp  .foetida  Hayek 
Lamium  amplexicaule  L.  (Henbit) 

Lamium  hybridum  Vill.  (Cut-leaved  Dead- 
nettle) 

Lamium  purpureum  L.  (Red  Dead-nettle) 
Lamium  album  L.  (White  Dead-nettle) 
Nepeta  x faassenii  Bergmans  (Garden 
Catmint) 

Glechoma  hederacea  L.  (Ground  Ivy) 
Plantago  major  L.  (Great  Plantain) 
Plantago  media  L.  (Hoary  Plantain) 
Plantago  lanceolata  L.  (Ribwort  Plantain) 
Plantago  coronopus  L.  (Buck’s-horn 
Plantain) 

Plantago  indica  L. 

Campanula  medium  L.  (Canterbury  Bell) 
Campanula  persicifolia  L. 

Lobelia  erinus  L.  (Garden  Lobelia) 

Galium  aparine  L.  (Goose-grass) 

Sambucus  nigra  L.  (Elder) 

Viburnum  opulus  L.  (Guelder  Rose) 
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d e 

JHS-1969 

EstAl 

b 

d e 

Nat 

a c 

e 

HoCas 

d 
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b 

e 
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e 
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b 

de 
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c 
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e 
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b 

Nat 

e 

Nat 
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e 

Hybrid 

d 
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a 

Hybrid 

a 

de 

HoCas 

b 

d 

JHS-1963 
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a 
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d 
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a 

d 

HoCas 
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de 

Nat 
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d e 

Col 

e 

Col 

e 

Col 

a c 

e 

Col 

a 
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HoCas 

b 

Nat 

a 

d 

Col 

a c 

d e 

Nat 

b 

Nat 

a c 

de 

Nat 

a 

e 

BiCas 

HoCas 

HoCas 

b 

d 

CGH-1970 

HoCas 

b 

d 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Nat 

e 
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Dipsacus  fullonum  L.  ssp .fullonum  (Wild 
Teasel) 

Dipsacus  fullonum  (Fuller’s  Teasel) 
ssp.  sativus  (L.)  Thell. 

Knautia  arvensis  (L.)  Coult.  (Field  Scabious) 
Helichrysum  monstrosum  L.  (Everlasting 
Flower) 

Helianthus  annuus  L.  (Annual  Sunflower) 
Helianthus  tuberosus  L.  (Jerusalem 
Artichoke) 

Helianthus  rigidus  (Perennial  Sunflower) 
(Cass.)  Desf. 

Rudbeckia  laciniata  L. 

Rudbeckia  bicolor  Nutt. 

Galinsoga  ciliata  (Rafn)  Blake 
Ambrosia  artemisiifolia  L.  (Roman 
Wormwood) 

Guizotia  abyssinica  (L.f.)  Cass  (Niger) 
Cosmos  bipinnata  Cav.  (Mexican  Aster) 
Tagetes  patula  L.  (French  Marigold) 

Senecio  jacobaea  L.  (Ragwort) 

Senecio  squalidus  L.  (Oxford  Ragwort) 
Senecio  vulgaris  L.  (Groundsel) 

Senecio  squalidus  x vulgaris 
Tussilago  farfara  L.  (Coltsfoot) 

Calendula  officinalis  L.  (Garden  Marigold) 
Pulicaria  dysenterica  (L.)  Bernh.  (Fleabane) 
Solidago  canadensis  L.  (Golden-rod) 

Sclidago  gigantea  Ait.  (Golden-rod) 

Aster  novi-belgii  L.  (Michaelmas  Daisy) 

Aster  lanceolatus  Willd.  (Michaelmas  Daisy) 
Aster  salignus  Willd.  (Michaelmas  Daisy) 
Callistephus  chinensis  (L.)  Nees  (Chinese 
Aster) 

Dahlia  variabilis  L.  (Dahlia) 

Conyza  canadensis  (L.)  Cronq.  (Canadian 
Fleabane) 

Beilis  perennis  L.  (Daisy) 

Eupatorium  cannabinum  L.  (Hemp 
Agrimony) 

Anthemis  tinctoria  L.  (Yellow  Chamomile) 
Achillea  ptarmica  L.  (Sneezewort) 

Achillea  millefolium  L.  (Yarrow) 
Tripleurospermum  maritimum  (Scentless 
Mayweed)  (L.)  Koch  ssp.  inodorum  (L.) 
Hyl.  ex  Vaarama 

Matricaria  matricarioides  (Pineapple  Weed) 
(Less.)  Porter 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  L.  (Corn  Marigold) 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  L.  (Ox-eye 
Daisy) 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  (Ramond)  DC. 
Chrysanthemum  parthenium  (L.)  Bernh. 
(Feverfew) 

Chrysanthemum  vulgare(L.)  Bernh.  (Tansy) 


Nat 

ab 

e 

HoCas 

d e 

Nat 

a c 

d 

HoCas 

RPL/ELS-1972 

BiCas/HoCas 

a 

d e 

HoCas 

a c 

d 

HoCas 

a 

d e 

HoCas 

JHS-1962 

HoCas 
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EstAl 
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GrCas/HoCas 

d 

BiCas 

ab 

de 

HoCas 

a 

d 

HoCas 

a 

d e 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

EstAl 

a c 

e 
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a c 

d e 

Hybrid 

ETD-1974 
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HoCas 
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Nat 

d 

HoCas 
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d e 
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e 

HoCas 
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d e 
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e 

HoCas 

e 

HoCas 
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d 
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de 

NatAl 

a c 

d e 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Nat 
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HoCas 

b 

Nat 

d 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Col 

a c 

d e 

NatAl 

a c de 

Col 

Nat 

b 

c e 

RCLH-1961 

HoCas 

EstAl 

d e 
be  de 

RCLH-1961 

Col 

a c d e 
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Chrysanthemum  morifolium  Ramat. 

HoCas 

e 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.  (Mugwort) 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Artemisia  absinthium  L.  (Wormwood) 

Nat 

b c 

d e 

Arctium  minus  Bernh.,  ssp.  nemorosum 

Nat 

d e 

(Lej.)  Syme 

Carduus  nutans  L.  (Musk  Thistle) 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Carduus  acanthoides  L.  (Welted  Thistle) 

Nat 

a 

Carduus  crispus  L.  (Welted  Thistle) 

Cas 

c 

Cirsium  vulgar e{ Savi)  Ten.  (Spear  Thistle) 

Col 

a c 

de 

Cirsium  arvense  (L.)  Scop.  (Creeping  Thistle)  Col 

a 

d e 

Onopordon  acanthium  L.  (Scotch  Thistle) 

EstAl 

c 

e CGH-1970 

Centaurea  scabiosa  L.  (Greater  Knapweed) 

Nat 

a 

d e 

Centaurea  cyanus  L.  (Cornflower) 

HoCas 

b 

d 

Centaurea  moschata  L. 

HoCas 

b 

Centaurea  diluta  Ait.  (Desert  Knapweed) 

BiCas/HoCas 

b 

d ETD/RPL/ELS-1972 

Carthamus  tinctorius  L.  (Safflower) 

HoCas 

d e 

Cichorium  intybus  L.  (Chicory) 

EstAl 

a c 

d 

Lapsana  communis  L.  (Nipplewort) 

Col 

c 

d e 

Hypochoeris  radicata  L.  (Cat’s  Ear) 

Nat 

a 

e 

Leontodon  autumnalis  L.  (Autumnal 

Nat 

a 

e 

Hawkbit) 

Picris  echioides  L.  (Bristly  Ox-tongue) 

Col 

b 

d 

Tragopogon  pratensis  L.  (Goat’s  Beard) 

Nat 

b 

ssp.  minor  (Mill.)  Wahlenb. 

Lactuca  sativa  L.  (Cultivated  Lettuce) 

HoCas 

a 

e 

Lactuca  serriola  L.  (Prickly  Lettuce) 

GrCas 

b 

Sonchus  arvensis  L.  (Corn  Sow-thistle) 

Col 

a 

e 

Sonchus  oleraceus  L.  (Sow-thistle) 

Col 

a c 

d e 

Sonchus  asper  (L.)  Hill  (Spiny  Sow-thistle) 

Col 

a c 

e 

Crepis  capillaris  (L.)  Wallr.  (Smooth 

Nat 

a c 

e 

Hawk’s-beard) 

Crepis  vesicaria  L.  (Beaked  Hawk’s-beard) 

Col 

e 

ssp.  taraxacifolia  (Thuill.)  Thell. 

Taraxacum  officinale  Weber  (Dandelion) 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Asparagus  officinalis  L.  (Asparagus) 

EstAl 

a 

de 

ssp.  officinalis 

Allium  cepa  L.  (Cultivated  Onion) 

HoCas 

a 

d e 

Phoenix  dactylifera  L.  (Date  Palm) 

Cas 

a b 

d 

Iris  pseudacorus  L.  (Yellow  Rag) 

Nat 

e 

Iris  germanica  L. 

HoCas 

e 

Iris  spp. 

HoCas 

b 

d 

Crocosmia  x crocosmiflora  (Montbretia) 

HoCas 

b 

d 

(Lemoine)N.E.Br. 

Car  ex  riparia  Curt.  (Great  Pond-sedge) 

Nat 

e 

Bromus  sterilis  L.  (Barren  Brome) 

Nat 

a 

d 

Bromus  willdenowii  Kunth.  (Rescue  Grass) 

Cas 

e 

{Bromus  unioloides  H.B.K.)  MY-1968 

AC-1971,2  GDW-1972  ETD/RPL/ELS-1972 

Bromus  mollis  L.  (Soft  Brome) 

Nat 

c 

d 

Agropyron  repens  (L.)  Beauv.  (Couch-grass) 

Nat 

a c 

de 

Agropyron  repens  var.  aristatum  Baumg. 

Nat 

c 

Triticum  aestivum  L.  (Wheat) 

GrCas/BiCas 

a 

de 

Hordeum  murinum  L.  (Wall  Barley) 

Nat 

a c 

d e 

Hordeum  vulgare  L.  (Six-rowed  Barley) 

Cas 

a 

d 

Hordeum  distichon  L.  (Two-rowed  Barley) 

Cas 

d 
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Hordeum  jubatum  L.  (Fox-tail  Barley) 

Glyceria  maxima  (Hartm.)  Holmb. 

(Reed  Sweet-grass) 

Festuca  rubra  L.,  ssp.  rubra  (Red  Fescue) 
Festuca  pratensis  Huds.  (Meadow  Fescue) 
Festuca  arundinacea  Schreb.  (Tall  Fescue) 
x Festulolium  holmbergii  (F.  arundinacea  x 
Lolium  perenne)  (Dorfl.)  P.  Fourn. 

Lolium  perenne  L.  (Perennial  Rye-grass) 
Lolium  multiflorum  Lam.  (Italian  Rye-grass) 
Lolium  x hybridum  Hausskn. 

(L.  multiflorum  x perenne) 

Lolium  rigidum  Gaud. 

Lolium  temulentum  L.  (Darnel) 

Lolium  temulentum  L.  var  arvense  Lilj 
(Darnel) 

Lolium  multiflorum  x temulentum 
Vulpia  myuros  (L.)  C.C.  Gmel.  (Rat’s-tail 
Fescue) 

Poa  annua  L.  (Annual  Meadow-grass) 

Poa  nemoralis  L.  (Wood  Meadow-grass) 
var.  glaucantha  (Gaud.)  Reichb. 

Poa  palustris  L.  (Swamp  Meadow-grass) 

Poa  pratensis  L.  (Meadow-grass) 

Briza  maxima  L.  (Large  Quaking-grass) 

Dactylis  glomerata  L.  (Cocksfoot) 

Cynosurus  cristatus  L.  (Crested  Dog’s-tail) 
Arrhenatherum  elatius  (False  Oat-grass) 

(L.)  J.  & C.  Presl 

A.  elatius  forma  biaristatum  (Peterm.) 
Bartram 

Avena  sativa  L.  (Cultivated  Oat) 

Avena  fatua  L.  (Common  Wild  Oat) 

Avena  fatua  var.  glabrata  Peterm. 

Avena  byzantina  C.  Koch  (Algerian  Oat) 
Trisetum  flavescens  (L.)  Beauv.  (Yellow 
Oat-grass) 

Deschampsia  caespitosa  (L.)  Beauv.  (Tufted 
Hair-grass) 

Holcus  lanatus  L.  (Yorkshire  Fog) 

Holcus  mollis  L.  (Creeping  Soft-grass) 
Phalaris  canariensis  L.  (Canary  Grass) 
Phalaris  arundinacea  L.  (Reed  Canary-grass) 
Apera  spica-venti  (L.)  Beauv.  (Loose 
Silky-bent) 

Agrostis  canina  L.  ssp ..montana  Hartm. 
(Brown  Bent) 

Agrostis  caste  liana  Boiss.  & Reut. 

(Highland  Bent) 

Agrostis  tenuis  Sibth.  (Common  Bent) 
Agrostis  stolonifera  L.  (Creeping  Bent) 
var.  stolonifera 

Agrostis  gigantea  Roth.  (Black  Bent) 


Cas 

Nat 

e 

Nat 
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d e 

Nat 

e 

Nat 

d 

Hybrid 
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HoCas 
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Nat 
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Nat 
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d e 

Nat 

e 

Cas 

d e 

NatAl 
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c 

d e 

NatAl 

d 

Cas 

Nat 

a 

c 

Nat 

e 

Nat 

c 

d e 

Nat 

e 

BiCas 
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d e 

Nat 

e 

Nat 

d 

Nat 
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d 
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Nat 

c 

de 

Nat 

a 

c 

de 

Nat 

c 

d e 

CEH/GDW-1967 

GDW-1968 


AC/PGL-1972 

GDW-1971 

GDW-1968 

GDW-1968 

GDW-1968 

GDW-1968 

RPL/ELS-1972 

CEH-1967 

CEH-1967 

GDW-1968 


CEH-1967 


CGH-1971 
AC- 1972 
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Lagurus  ovatus  L.  (Hare’s-tail)  HoCas 

Phleum  bertolonii  DC.  (Smaller  Cat’s-tail)  Nat 
Phleum  pratense  L.  (Timothy  Grass)  Nat 

Alopecurus  myosuroides  Huds.  (Black  Grass)  Nat 
Monerma  cylindrica  (Thintail)  Cas 

(Willd.)  Coss  & Dur . GDW-1971 

Phragmites  communis  Trin.  (Common  Reed)  Nat 
Beckmannia  syzigachne  (Steud.)  Fernald  Cas 
(Sloughgrass) 

Echinochloa  crus-galli  (L.)  Beauv.  (Cockspur  Cas 
Grass) 

Echinochloa  crus-galli  (Cockspur  Grass)  Cas 
var.  breviseta  (Doell)  Neilr. 

Echinochloa  colonum  (L.)  Link  (Jungle  Rice)  Cas 
Echinochloa  frumentacea  Link  (Billion-dollar  Cas 
Grass) 

Echinochloa  utilis  Ohivi  & Yabuno  (Japanese  Cas 
Millet) 

Setaria  viridis  (L.)  Beauv.  (Green  Bristle- 
grass) 

Setaria  italica  (L.)  Beauv.  (Foxtail  Millet) 

Setaria  glauca  (L.)  Beauv.  (Yellow  Bristle- 
grass) 

Digitaria  adscendens  (H.B.K.)  Henrard 
(Finger  Grass) 

Pamcum  miliaceum  L.  (Common  Millet) 

Zea  mays  L.  (Maize) 

Sorghum  caffrorum  Beauv.  (Kaffir  Corn) 

Sorghum  bicolor  (L.)  Moench  (Sugar 
Sorghum) 


de  GDW- 1967,8 
d 

a c d e 
c d 

AC/PGL-1972  ETD/RPL/ELS-1972 
b de 

AC/PGL-1972 

ETD/RPL/ELS-1972 

b de 

AC- 1971 
d e 

de  GDW- 1968 
e AC-1971 


Cas 

ab 

d e 

BiCas 

Cas 

a b 

d e 
d e 

GDW- 1968 

Cas 

AC- 1972 

BiCas 

Cas 

Cas 

Cas 

ab 

d e 
d e 

GDW- 1968 
GDW- 1968 
GDW- 1969 

e GDW- 1968 


(The  nomenclature  follows  Clapham,  T utin  and  Warburg,  ‘Flora  of  the  British  Isles3  second  edition, 
1962,  except  for  the  grasses  where  the  list  is  based  on  Hubbard,  ‘Grasses’,  second  edition,  1968). 
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FRESHWATER  RECORDER’S  REPORT 
by  R.  J.  Driscoll 

Nature  Conservancy  Council,  P.O.  Box  6,  George  Street,  Huntingdon. 

During  1982  surveys  of  aquatic  plants  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  and  surveys  of  the 
dykes  that  drain  the  associated  marshlands  yielded  the  following  interesting  records. 

Plumatella  fungosa  (Pallas) 

The  bryozoa  or  ‘moss  animalcules’  are  a group  of  organisms  that  used  to  thrive  in 
the  Norfolk  Broads  but  has  declined  as  a result  of  the  general  deterioration  in  water 
quality.  However,  on  14  August  1982  M.  J.  Jackson  and  myself,  while  carrying  out 
a survey  of  aquatic  plants,  found  several  colonies  of  Plumatella  fungosa  living  on 
pieces  of  rope  and  waterlogged  wood  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  Malthouse  Broad 
(grid.  ref.  TG  36-1 4-).  The  identification  was  confirmed  by  P.  J.  Chimonides  at  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History)  and  specimens  were  deposited  in  that  institution 
and  in  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 

Ranatra  linearis  (L.) 

I caught  a single  specimen  of  Ranatra  linearis , the  water-stick-insect,  in  a dyke  filled 
with  Myriophyllum  verticillatum  L.  that  drained  the  marshes  south  of  Horsey  Mere 
on  27  August  1982  (grid  ref.  TG  454215).  Although  Ranatra  has  been  recorded 
from  Broadland  before  it  is  decidedly  uncommon.  The  present  record  is  the  only 
specimen  that  has  been  seen  during  a survey  of  the  Broadland  dyke  fauna  that  has 
involved  over  1,200  visits  to  some  850  dykes  since  1972. 

Dyocoris  cimicoides  (L.) 

The  water  bug  Ilyocoris  cimicoides  is  widely  distributed  in  Broadland  dykes 
although  it  is  usually  found  in  small  numbers.  On  17  July  1982  several  members  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  attending  a field  meeting  at 
Wickhampton  sampled  the  dyke  fauna  of  the  marshes  in  1 Km  grid  squares  TG 
43-05-  and  TG  44-05-.  Ilyocoris  was  found  in  unusually  large  numbers  and  was  the 
most  common  species  of  bug  recorded. 

Dugesia  tigrina  Girard 

Dugesia  tigrina  is  an  American  species  of  flatworm  that  was  first  recognised  in  Great 
Britain  in  1956.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  On 
15  August  1982  M.  J.  Jackson  and  myself  found  D.  tigrina  to  be  the  most  common 
species  of  flatworm  in  Fritton  Lake  (grid  ref.  TG  40  and  TM  49).  In  places  the  lake 
bottom  consists  of  pebbles  and  in  one  such  area  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  (grid 
ref.  TG  48-0 1-)  the  density  of  D.  tigrina  exceeded  4,000  animals  per  square  metre. 


a 
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FRESHWATER  CRAYFISH  IN  NORFOLK 

by  Roy  Baker 

School  of  Education,  University  of  East  Anglia,  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich 

Introduction 

Freshwater  crayfish  (Austropotambius  pallipes  Lereboullet)  are  widely  distributed  in 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  Norfolk,  especially  in  the  becks  and  upper  reaches  of 
rivers.  They  are  absent  from  much  of  Broadland  and  Fenland  where  the  embanked 
rivers  move  sluggishly  through  alluvial  plains.  Where  crayfish  do  occur  their 
numbers  vary  from  site  to  site  and  on  occasions  they  may  be  described  as  being 
abundant.  In  1970  Mr  Robin  Smith  collected  over  two  hundred  specimens  in  two 
hours  at  Ringland  on  the  River  Wensum.  In  this  survey  three  methods  of  collecting 
were  used  to  record  presence  of  crayfish.  Net  sweeping  through  emergent  vegetation, 
especially  that  dominated  by  water  cress  and  water  celery,  proved  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive method,  whilst  setting  traps  with  bait  rarely  caught  any  specimens  even  at  sites 
where  crayfish  were  known  to  be  present.  The  third  method  relied  on  direct  observa- 
tions of  the  stream  or  river  bed.  This  method  could  only  be  used  in  shallow,  clear 
waters  with  flint,  stone  or  chalk  beds,  e.g.  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Wensum. 
Crayfish  normally  feed  at  night  on  smaller  aquatic  animals  and  plant  food  and  they 
are  less  frequently  seen  moving  about  by  day. 

During  the  winter  months  crayfish  are  less  evident  since  they  hide  in  crevices 
and  mud  burrows.  In  Norfolk  rivers  most  burrows  are  shallow  but  they  have  been 
recorded  up  to  one  metre  deep  in  mud.  This  habit  of  burrowing  may  explain  the 
name  since  the  old  English  style  of  writing  it  was  crevis  or  crevice  and  it  is  thought 
that  cray  is  a phonetic  spelling  of  the  syllable  ere.  The  word  crevis  is  either  derived 
from  the  French  name  ecrevisse  or  from  the  low  Dutch  crevik.  The  former  deriva- 
tion is  the  most  accepted. 

There  are  few  early  records  for  crayfish  in  Norfolk.  T.  Southwell  noted  their 
presence  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Yare,  Wensum,  Bure,  Ant,  Glaven  and 
Wissey  in  1879  and  Robert  Gurney  in  his  natural  history  diaries  recorded  them  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Records  for  the  last  five  decades  have  been 
generously  given  by  members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  and 
by  members  of  the  public. 

River  Wensum 

The  solid  geology  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Wensum  is  Senonian  Chalk  which  is 
exposed  on  the  river  bed  at  a number  of  sites,  although  alluvium  and  river  gravels 
dominate  for  most  of  its  length.  The  Wensum  and  its  tributaries  have  been  manag- 
ed by  man  for  many  centuries  and  the  presence  of  weirs  and  mills  alter  the  flow  and 
depth  of  the  river.  Crayfish  are  common  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Wensum  and 
in  some  sites  they  can  be  described  as  being  abundant.  The  upper  reaches  above 
Fakenham  offer  habitats  of  fast  flowing  waters  over  stones  and  flints,  whilst  in  the 
environs  of  Norwich  the  waters  are  slow  flowing  and  deeper.  E.  A.  Ellis  observed 
great  numbers  of  crayfish  exposed  in  the  river  above  Norwich  Waterworks  when 
the  river  was  partially  drained  from  time  to  time  during  the  1939-1945  period.  At 
Fye  Bridge  Percy  Trett  collected  numerous  specimens  hiding  in  beer  mugs  discard- 
ed from  the  Mischief  Tavern  in  1978. 
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River  Tud 

The  Tud  is  a small  tributary  of  the  Wensum.  The  head  waters  flow  over  chalky 
flints  but  for  most  of  its  length  the  river  flows  over  silty  beds  with  stretches  of 
gravels.  Crayfish  are  found  along  the  length  of  the  Tud  but  they  are  never  very 
common. 

River  Yare 

Crayfish  are  common  at  many  sites  along  the  Yare  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Wensum.  Many  of  the  favoured  sites  are  at  fords  where  chalk  and  flints  are  exposed 
and  where  the  current  flows  faster  through  shallower  waters.  The  Yare  is  a river 
where  weirs  and  mills  control  water  levels  and  create  variable  flows. 

River  Tas 

This  small  river  which  joins  the  Yare  at  Trowse  is  a good  habitat  for  crayfish, 
especially  in  the  shallower,  faster  running  head  waters. 

River  Bure 

Crayfish  are  common  in  the  Bure  and  its  tributaries  above  Coltishall.  Robert 
Gurney  observed  in  his  diaries  that  the  tributary  which  flows  through  a lake  at 
Thurning  abounds  with  crayfish  and  J.  A.  Jackson  in  1978  confirmed  their  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  stream.  Jackson  also  observed  herons  feeding  on  crayfish  at 
Thurning.  The  Mermaid  stream  was  stocked  with  crayfish  in  1890  but  few  seemed 
to  survive  the  first  few  years.  Today  the  stream  has  numerous  specimens.  At  Fret- 
tingham  a full  sized  crayfish  was  swallowed  by  a pike. 

River  Glaven 

Crayfish  have  been  recorded  from  the  Glaven  for  over  a century  but  in  the  present 
time  they  are  uncommon.  This  apparent  scarcity  may  be  a reflection  on  the 
predatory  behaviour  of  otters  which  live  along  the  river  and  adjacent  Cley  marshes. 
Vincent  Weir  and  K.  E.  Banister  (1977)  Tran,  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nat.  Soc. 
Vol.  24  p.85  recorded  numerous  crayfish  remains  in  otter  spraints  at  Cley  during 
1969-1970  but  between  1973-74  only  two  crayfish  were  found  in  the  spraints. 

River  Stiflkey 

J.  N.  Rounce  of  Fakenham  studied  this  river  in  some  detail  but  he  failed  to  find 
crayfish.  E.  T.  Daniels  recorded  one  specimen  in  a small  tributary  at  Kettlestone  in 
1966. 

River  Thet 

E.  Smallwood  recorded  a single  crayfish  at  the  Thet  at  East  Harling  bridge  in  1977. 

River  Little  Ouse 

There  are  few  records  for  the  Little  Ouse  and  of  these  two  are  over  fifty  years  old. 
C.  Lawrence  observed  specimens  at  Rushford  and  Santon  Downham  in  1926  and 
the  single  recent  record  is  at  Euston  by  T.  Stark  in  1977. 

River  Wissey 

For  over  a century  there  have  been  records  of  crayfish  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Wissey.  Today  they  are  distributed  from  the  Battle  Area  to  Stoke  Ferry,  where  they 
are  common  in  the  waterworks. 
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River  Ant 

Crayfish  recorded  by  T.  Southwood  in  1879,  but  there  are  no  recent  records. 

There  are  no  records  for  crayfish  from  the  rivers  Chet,  Burn,  Mun,  Tiffey, 
Babingley,  Great  Ouse,  Thurne,  Lark  or  Waveney,  although  R.  Riches  in  1977 
recorded  a specimen  from  a small  beck  leading  into  the  Waveney  at  Starston. 
Robert  Gurney  in  his  diary  on  28th  October  1926  observed  that,  ‘There  are  no 
crayfish  in  the  River  Nar  and  I sincerely  hope  that  there  never  will  be.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  a trout  stream.’  Why  the  Nar  should  exclude  crayfish  remains 
a mystery  since  above  Narborough  it  flows  over  river  gravels  and  through  water 
cress  beds  which  in  other  rivers  favour  crayfish.  Recent  searches  have  failed  to  find 
crayfish  in  the  Nar. 

The  full  list  of  crayfish  records  for  Norfolk  are  maintained  in  the  Data  Bank  at  the 
Castle  Museum,  Norwich  and  in  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  Bracondale, 
Norwich. 
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SOME  NORFOLK  LEAF-MINING  MOTHS 
by  S.  A.  Manning 

9,  Everslev  Court,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Cromer,  Norfolk. 

Introduction 

Since  the  publication  of  Volume  I of  The  Moths  and  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (Heath,  1976)  I have  checked  the  work’s  provisional  vice-county  distribu- 
tion maps  against  my  own  records.  I find  that,  as  the  result  of  studies  of  leaf-mines 
found  in  1955  and  of  collecting  undertaken  during  the  years  1980-82,  eight  species 
of  leaf-mining  moths  may  be  added  to  the  Norfolk  list.  These  records  are  indicated 
by  means  of  an  asterisk  (*).  The  remaining  records  are  of  species  new  to  one  of  the 
two  Norfolk  vice-counties  (vice-county  27,  East  Norfolk;  v.c.  28,  West  Norfolk). 

In  each  case  the  name  of  the  moth  is  followed  by  that  of  its  foodplant. 
Antispila  pfeifferella  (Hiibner).  Dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea  L. 

v.c.  27:  Earlham  Park,  Norwich,  28  July  1955. 

Ectoedemia  angulifasciella  (Stainton).  Wild  rose,  Rosa  sp. 

v.c.  27:  Felthorpe,  5 October  1980;  Mousehold  Heath,  Norwich,  12  October  1982. 
E.  rubivora  (Wocke).  Bramble,  Rubus  sp. 

v.c.  28:  Shouldham  Lane,  Swaflham,  8 October  1980. 

Eriocrania  haworthi  Bradley.  Birch,  Betula  pubescens  Ehrh. 

v.c.  27:  Felthorpe,  8 June  1980. 

*E.  salopiella  (Stainton).  Birch,  Betula  pubescens  Ehrh. 

v.c.  27:  Felthorpe,  8 June,  1980. 

E.  sangii  (Wood).  Birch,  Betula  pendula  Roth. 

v.c.  27:  Haveringland  Great  Wood,  16  May  1981. 

E.  sparrmannella  (Bose).  Birch,  Betula  pubescens  Ehrh. 
v.c.  27:  Felthorpe,  8 June  1980. 

*E.  subpurpurella  (Haworth).  Oak,  Quercus  robur  L.  except  at  Bacton  Wood  where 
Quercus  petraea  (Matt.)  Liebl. 

v.c.  27:  Felthorpe,  1 June  1980;  Stratton  Strawless,  8 June  1980; 

East  of  Ludham,  6 June  1981;  Bacton  Wood,  13  June  1981. 

Johanssonia  acetosae  (Stainton).  Sorrel,  Rumex  acetosa  L. 

v.c.  27:  Horsford  Heath,  12  August  1955. 

*Stigmella  assimilella  (Zeller).  Grey  poplar,  Populus  canescens  (Aiton) 
v.c.  27:  Mousehold  Heath,  Norwich,  2 November  1980. 

S.  basiguttella  (Heinemann).  Oak,  Quercus  robur  L. 

v.c.  27:  Crostwick,  27  July  1980;  Felthorpe,  3 August  1980; 

Mousehold  Heath,  Norwich,  31  August  1980,  12  October  1982. 

*S.  centifoliella  (Zeller).  Wild  rose,  Rosa  sp. 

v.c.  27:  Brooke  Wood,  16  September  1980. 

*S.  fragariella  (Heyden).  Common  agrimony,  Agrimonia  eupatoria  L. 
v.c.  27:  Felthorpe,  3 August  1980. 
v.c.  28:  Weeting-with-Broomhill,  9 September  1980. 

S’,  glutinosae  (Stainton).  Alder,  Alnus  glutinosa  (L.)  Gaertner. 

v.c.  27:  Hellesdon  Mill  Lane,  Norwich,  5 October  1980. 

S.  ruficapitella  (Haworth).  Oak,  Quercus  robur  L. 

v.c.  28:  Shouldham  Lane,  Swaflham,  8 October  1980;  Hempton,  13  October 
1980. 
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*S.  splendidissimella  (Herrich-SchafFer).  Bramble,  Rubus  spp. 
v.c.  27:  Mousehold  Heath,  Norwich,  12  October  1982. 
v.c.  28:  Shouldham  Lane,  Swaffham,  8 October  1980. 

*S.  svenssoni  (Johansson).  Oak,  Quercus  robur  L. 

v.c.  27:  Holt  Country  Park,  26  August  1982. 

*S.  tiliae  (Frey).  Lime,  Tilia  spp. 

v.c.  27:  Mousehold  Heath,  Norwich,  31  August  1980;  Cromer,  6 September 
1980;  Earlham  Park,  Norwich,  7 September,  1980;  Old  Buckenham,  26 
October  1980;  Bacton  Wood,  22  August  1981. 

v.c.  28:  Weeting-with-Broomhill,  9 September  1980;  St.  Peter’s  Garden, 
Fakenham,  13  October  1980. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  THE  PALLING 
WAXHAM  - WINTERTON  SANDHILLS 
by  T.  N.  D.  Peet 

Le  Chene,  Forest,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands. 

The  sand  dunes  of  the  east  Norfolk  coast  from  Sea  Palling  to  Winterton  are  a region  of 
important  conservation  concern.  The  area  is  a valuable  breeding  site  for  the  Natterjack 
toad,  an  important  landfall  for  migrant  birds,  and  there  are  some  scarce  resident 
lepidoptera,  outlined  below.  Over  the  past  twenty  years  I have  made  many  day-time 
observations,  some  nocturnal  mercury-vapour  expeditions,  and  in  addition  there  are 
several  M.  V.  records  from  nearby  Hickling  which  reflea  the  wind  blown  movements  of 
coastal  moths.  There  appear  to  be  no  recent  publications  on  the  lepidoptera  of  this  area. 

From  the  group  of  Pyralid  moths,  two  local  species  thrive.  Platytes  alpinella 
Hb.  was  first  noted  in  1982,  with  several  examples  to  M.V.  light.  It  is  known  as  a 
scarce,  southern  coastal  insect,  the  larva  of  which  is  apparently  undescribed. 
Anerastta  lotella  Hb.  of  which  the  larva  feeds  on  marram,  has  been  taken  twice,  its 
distribution  is  entirely  confined  to  coastal  districts. 

The  flowers  of  the  dune  slacks  in  high  summer  show  off  the  local  butterflies  at 
their  best.  The  most  notable  is  a small  colony  of  the  Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary 
(Boloria  selene  D.  & S.)  usually  thought  of  as  a woodland  butterfly,  but  flourishing 
here  in  scrubby  open  country.  I have  twice  seen  a second  brood  in  very  hot  years. 
Faster,  difficult  to  catch  and  best  seen  feeding  on  thistle  heads  is  the  large  and 
elegant  Dark  Green  Fritillary  (Argynnis  aglaja  Linn.,).  The  peak  emergence  of  this 
butterfly  is  the  last  week  of  July,  and  this  colony  has  appeared  stable  over  the  years  I 
have  visited  the  area.  Flying  at  the  same  time,  but  not  stopping  to  feed  are  large 
numbers  of  male  Oak  Eggars  (Lasiocampa  quercus  Linn.,).  This  moth  is  widespread 
over  the  grazing  marshes  around  Horsey  Mere  and  Hickling. 

The  real  treasure  and  indeed  rarity  of  this  area  is  fortunately  a small  and  in- 
conspicuous insect.  This  is  the  Pygmy  Footman  (Eilema  pygmaeola  Doubly  found 
only  at  two  coastal  sites  in  Kent  apart  from  this  Norfolk  locality.  At  rest,  the  moth 
looks  like  a Crambid.  It  comes  freely  to  light,  and  has  been  noted  at  Horsey  Gap, 
Winterton,  and  windblown  to  Hickling.  It  appears  to  be  common,  and  not  under 
any  recognisable  threat  short  of  wholesale  destruction  of  the  habitat. 

Typically  specialised  coastal  residents  include  the  Sand  Dart  (Agrotis  ripae 
HubnJ,  Archer’s  Dart  (Agrotis  vestigialis  Hufn.j  which  is  also  frequent  in  the 
Breck,  and  from  marram  grass  the  Shore  Wainscot  (Leucania  litoralis  Curt./  and 
from  lyme  grass  the  Lyme  Grass  Wainscot  (Photedes  elymi  Treit ./  This  latter  moth 
may  be  found  in  large  numbers  at  dusk  sitting  on  the  foodplant  at  Sea  Palling,  and 
indeed  this  is  the  best  way  to  observe  the  females  which  fly  only  reluctantly. 

Daytime  walks  along  the  dune  slacks  have  produced  examples  of  the  Purple 
Bordered  Gold  (Idaea  muricata  Hufn./  a tiny,  very  local  moth,  and  specimens  of 
the  Silver  hook  (Eustrotia  uncula  Cl .)  an  insect  usually  associated  with  marshland. 
Large  numbers  of  Burnet  moths  may  be  seen  in  July  and  August,  and  among  them 
examples  of  the  scarce  and  local  Forester  (Adscita  statices  Linn./ 

Human  pressure  on  the  dunes  is  considerable,  but  probably  does  little  damage  to 
inseas.  Building  of  chalets,  ploughing  or  other  development  on  the  marginal  dime 
slacks  is  far  more  of  a threat  to  the  wildlife  of  this  delightful  piece  of  the  Norfolk  coast. 

I am  grateful  for  the  help  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr  John  Buxton  of  Horsey  Hall. 
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BROADLAND  DYKES: 

THE  LOSS  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  WILDLIFE  HABITAT 
by  R.  J.  Driscoll 

Nature  Conservancy  Council,  P.O.  Box  6,  George  Street,  Huntingdon,  Cambs.,  PE  18  6BU. 

Introduction 

The  value  of  hedges  as  habitats  for  a wide  range  of  animals  and  plants  is  generally 
known  (Pollard  et  al  1974).  A number  of  surveys  have  documented  the  destruction 
of  hedgerows  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Second  World  War  as  a result  of 
agricultural  improvement  (Baird  and  Tarrant  1973). 

In  Broadland  and  other  lowlying  parts  of  Britain  large  areas  of  marshland  are 
drained  by  extensive  networks  of  dykes  or  ditches.  Until  recently  these  marshes 
were  used  primarily  for  grazing  stock  and  the  dykes  acted  as  field  boundaries  or  ‘wet 
hedges’  as  well  as  draining  the  land. 

The  value  of  these  dykes  as  wildlife  habitats  has  only  recently  been  recognised. 
Over  206  species  of  aquatic  animal  and  169  species  of  aquatic  plant  were  recorded 
from  Broadland  dykes  during  surveys  carried  out  during  the  1970’s  (Driscoll  1975, 
1976).  Several  of  these  animals  and  plants  have  very  restricted  distributions  in 
Great  Britain  e.g.  Aeshna  isosceles  (Mull.),  Anisus  vorticulus  Troschel,  Potamogeton 
acutifolius  Link  and  Stratiotes  abides  L.  Broadland  dykes  are  the  last  refuge  of  some 
of  these  species. 

Apart  from  the  present  study  no  quantitative  study  of  dyke  removal  has  been 
carried  out  in  Broadland  although  Westmacott  and  Worthington  (1974)  mapped  the 
loss  of  dykes  in  part  of  Cambridgeshire  since  1945  and  Green  (1974)  mapped  dykes 
improved  with  MAFF  grants  in  part  of  Huntingdonshire  since  1940.  Detailed 
surveys  of  the  network  of  dykes  at  Somerton  and  Winterton  (corresponding  to  Hap- 
pisburgh  — Winterton  Internal  Drainage  Board  sub  area  1)  were  carried  out  in  1973 
and  1981. 

In  1973  the  area  was  largely  grazing  marsh,  drained  by  an  extensive  network  of 
dykes  that  differed  little  from  the  network  shown  on  the  OS  1:10560  maps  (Driscoll 
and  Lees  1973).  By  1981  most  of  the  marshland  was  under  cereals.  The  drainage 
network  had  been  improved  by  replacing  most  of  the  subsidiary  dykes  with  plastic 
underdrainage  pipes  and  deepening  and  profiling  the  main  drains  (see  Figure  1). 
Between  1973  and  1981  33.5%  of  dykes  were  filled  in  (see  Table  1).  This  probably 
represented  the  largest  proportion  of  dykes  that  could  be  economically  removed. 

In  terms  of  habitat  loss  33.5%  may  not  seem  catastrophic.  However  virtually  all 
of  the  remaining  66.5%  of  dykes  are  now  being  intensively  managed  and  the  faunas 
and  floras  have  been  impoverished  as  a result  (Driscoll  1983).  In  other  parts  of 
Broadland  it  might  be  possible  to  remove  a higher  proportion  of  dykes  and  dyke 
removal  could  pose  a serious  threat  to  some  species  that  are  virtually  restricted  to 
Broadland  dykes. 
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Table  1 

Length  of  dykes  in  Happisburgh  to  Winterton  Internal  Drainage  Board  sub-area  1 . 

Date  Dyke  Length  (Km.) 

pre  1930  (O.S.  1:10560  map)  50.48 
1973  (field  survey)  51.22 

1981  (field  survey)  34.06 
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1981 

Figure  1.  Maps  showing  the  network  of  dykes  in  Happisburgh  — 
Board  sub-area  1 in  1973  and  1981. 
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THE  RIVER  GLAVEN 

By  Roy  Baker 

School  of  Education,  Keswick  Hall,  University  of  East  Anglia,  Norwich 

and 

Peter  Lambley 

Castle  Museum,  Norwich 

Introduction 

Descriptions  of  Norfolk  rivers  show  that  they  meander  sluggishly  through  flat  open 
valleys  and,  other  than  at  man-made  weirs,  they  lack  the  flow  and  turbulence  of 
more  mountainous  streams.  The  River  Glaven  in  North  Norfolk  is  a partial  excep- 
tion. It  starts  in  the  hummocky  hills  of  the  Cromer-Holt  ridge  a few  kilometres  east 
of  Holt,  flows  quickly  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Hunworth  Green  and  then 
turns  northwards  to  the  coast  at  Cley.  The  river  valley  is  narrow  in  many  places  and 
the  low  hills  enclosing  it  contrast  with  the  open  flatness  seen  in  other  East  Anglian 
river  valleys.  Geologists  and  geographers  have  made  many  studies  of  the  Glaven 
valley  in  their  attempts  to  understand  the  Pleistocene  of  East  Anglia,  archaeologists 
and  historians  have  examined  the  neolithic  barrows  of  Salthouse  and  Kelling 
heaths,  the  ancient  hill  fort  at  Hunworth  and  the  recent  changes  at  Cley;  but 
naturalists  have  been  attracted  mainly  to  the  estuary  at  Cley  and  they  have  rather 
neglected  the  rest  of  the  river.  This  paper  describes  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Glaven  from  its  origins  in  the  Cromer-Holt  ridge  to  its  estuarine  outfall  west  of 
Cley-next-the-Sea  nineteen  kilometres  later. 

Name 

Ekwall  (1928)  favoured  the  idea  that  Glaven  was  probably  a backformation  from 
Glandford.  The  element  Glam  may  be  derived  from  the  Old  English  gleam  meaning 
merriment  and,  if  this  is  correct,  Glandford  would  mean  the  ‘ford  where  sports  were 
held’.  Cozens-Hardy  (1965)  noted  that  the  old  spelling  for  Glandford  was  Glamford 
and  that  in  a document  of  about  1300  the  name  Glamenee  was  used  in  describing 
land  abutting  the  river.  Ekwall  pointed  out  that  a second  derivation  of  the  name 
could  be  considered  from  the  Welsh  Gian  meaning  pure  but  he  considered  this  to  be 
less  likely.  In  a description  of  some  property  at  Hunworth  in  1446  the  river  was  call- 
ed Glavene. 

Geology 

The  whole  area  drained  by  the  Glaven  rests  on  Senonian  (Upper)  Chalk.  This  occa- 
sionally outcrops  on  the  valley  sides  near  Cley.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  river  flow 
over  chalk,  although  the  valley  sides  throughout  its  length  are  largely  developed  on 
glacial  deposits.  The  dominant  feature  is  the  Cromer-Holt  Ridge  which  is  essential- 
ly a morainic  dump  of  sands  and  gravels  representing  the  terminal  moraine  of  a 
North  Sea  ice  sheet  of  the  Anglian  Glaciation.  The  ridge  lies  west  from  Overstrand 
to  West  Beckham  and  thence  south-west  to  Edgefield.  It  is  in  the  broad  inland  part 
of  the  ridge  southeast  of  Holt  that  the  River  Glaven  has  its  headstreams. 

North  of  the  Cromer  Ridge  near  Holt  are  two  sandur  plains  described  by  West 
(1957)  and  Sparks  & West  (1964)  as  the  Kelling  and  Salthouse  Outwash  Plains. 
They  are  thought  to  be  the  outwash  remains  of  a retreating  ice  front  which  stood 
first  at  Kelling  Heath  with  an  escape  south  over  Briston  Gap,  and  then  at  Salthouse 
Heath  with  a drainage  back  into  the  ice.  With  this  latter  phase  the  kames,  kame  ter- 
races and  the  crevasse  infilling  of  Blakeney  Downs  Ridge  (formerly  known  as  the 
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Blakeney  Esker)  may  be  associated.  Sparks  and  West  argue  that  these  outwash 
plains  are  related  to  two  successive  stages  of  ice-front  positions  in  a period  of  ice 
stagnation  and  decay.  The  bedded  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Kelling  Outwash  Plain 
abutt  the  northern  bank  of  the  Glaven  south-west  of  Holt  and  the  river  now  cuts 
through  the  southermost  part  near  Hunworth  Green  as  it  turns  northwards  to  the 
sea.  At  Holt  Mill  the  river  valley  is  steep  sided  and  it  appears  to  have  recently 
dissected  the  outwash  plain.  The  Salthouse  Plain  is  smaller  and  it  is  thought  to  have 
drained  northwards  through  a mass  of  fissured  and  stagnating  ice  along  the  present 
line  of  the  Glaven  valley  in  glacial  times.  This  sub-glacial  drainage  gave  rise  to  the 
kames  and  kame  terraces  around  Glandford.  In  his  earlier  paper  West  (1957)  sug- 
gested that  in  the  Wolstonian  ice-age  an  ice  lobe  filled  the  valley  near  Glandford  and 
that  the  Blakeney  Ridge  formed  in  the  standing  water  with  the  melt  waters  flowing 
southwards,  but  in  their  later  joint  paper  Sparks  and  West  (1964)  noted  the  dif- 
ficulties of  reconciling  this  with  the  proposed  sub-glacial  drainage  through  the  ice  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  suggest  that  both  processes  could  have  occurred  dur- 
ing short  periods  of  glacial  push  and  decay.  They  proposed  that  these  features  were 
formed  during  the  Wolstonian  glaciation.  Straw  (1960)  argued  that  the  Glaven 
valley  formed  as  post-glaciel  erosion  features,  a view  rejected  by  Sparks  and  West. 

A more  recent  question  has  been  raised  by  Shotton  et  al  (1977)  who  argue  that 
no  Wolstonian  till  was  deposited  in  East  Anglia  and  they,  therefore,  infer  that  no 
part  of  the  region  was  glaciated  during  this  period.  If  this  is  correct  then  only  the 
Anglian  ice  sheet  covered  Norfolk  and  the  Devensian  ice  sheet  reached  the  area 
around  Hunstanton.  The  county  was  free  of  ice  in  the  intervening  Wolstonian 
(Allison  1975).  The  origin  of  the  outwash  plains,  kames  and  kame  terraces  must 
consequently  be  looked  for  in  the  post-Marley  Drift  (Anglian)  period  or  the  pre- 
Hunstanton  Till  (Devensian)  period.  The  whole  of  the  river  system  may  have  been 
formed  before  the  Wolstonian  as  the  Anglian  ice  sheets  retreated,  although  Funnell 
(1976)  thought  it  likely  that  the  present  East  Anglian  river  systems  were  essentially 
established  by  the  end  of  the  Wolstonian  glaciation  at  around  130,000  years  B.P. 

Recent  History 

The  recent  history  of  the  river  valley  has  been  greatly  influenced  through  the 
harnessing  of  its  water  power  by  man.  Domesday  records  show  numerous  water 
mills  along  the  Glaven  from  Bodham  to  Glandford.  Water  was  an  important  source 
of  power  for  grain  milling  and  it  was  only  in  the  late  12th  C.  that  windmills 
developed  in  England.  At  Hunworth  there  has  been  a mill  since  before  the  Con- 
quest and  many  mills  recorded  in  Domesday  must  have  pre-dated  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. At  Holt  Mill  Pond  there  has  been  a mill  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
original  Domesday  mills  have  long  since  disappeared  but  a few  survive  from  the  last 
century.  The  two  pairs  of  stones  at  Holt  Mill  were  driven  by  turbines  until  the 
mid-70’s  and  even  today  the  mill  at  Letheringsett  remains  as  a working  mill,  albeit 
driven  by  diesel  since  1940.  Recent  work  on  the  conversion  of  Letheringsett  Mill 
back  to  water  wheel  power  has  included  the  re-excavation  of  the  mill  pond  upstream 
of  the  mill.  The  three  storey  brick  mill  at  Thornage  is  in  a poor  state  of  repair, 
although  the  largely  wooden  water  wheel  remains  in  fairly  good  order.  Other  mills, 
such  as  those  at  Glandford  and  Hunworth,  have  been  converted  into  houses.  The 
influence  of  mills  on  the  river  flow  can  be  seen  at  Holt  Mill  and  at  Letheringsett 
Mill  where  water  is  ponded  back  above  the  mill  and  flow  is  minimal.  Below  the 
mills  the  water  runs  faster  and  with  some  turbulence. 
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The  17th  C.  saw  the  embankment  of  parts  of  the  Norfolk  coast  by  Dutch 
engineers.  Work  began  on  the  embankment  of  the  marshes  at  Cley,  Salthouse  and 
Blakeney  in  the  early  to  mid- 1600’s.  Basil  Cozens-Hardy  (1927)  has  given  a full 
description  of  this  period  but  the  salient  feature  in  this  study  is  the  embankment 
and  road  building  in  1823  across  the  Glaven  along  the  line  of  the  present  coastal 
road.  Before  1823  tides  flooded  the  Glaven  estuary  as  far  as  Glandford  and  both 
Cley  and  Wiveton  had  been  important  coastal  harbours. 

In  the  18th  and  19th  C.  the  fashion  amongst  wealthy  landowners  was  to  build 
their  country  houses  in  parkland  settings.  At  Bayfield  Hall  an  artificial  lake  was 
made  as  part  of  the  landscaping  of  the  valley.  To  prevent  this  lake  from  silting  up  a 
Victorian  extravaganza  tunnel  was  built  into  the  valley  hillside  in  the  late  19th  C.  to 
carry  most  of  the  waters  past  the  lake.  The  whole  enterprise  took  thirteen  years  to 
complete  and  to  this  day  it  diverts  much  of  the  Glaven  past  the  lake. 

Richard  Gurney  purchased  the  Hempstead  estate  about  1803  and  subsequently 
he  built  a dam  across  the  river  as  part  of  a landscaping  project  and  to  form  a duck 
decoy.  This  decoy  is  now  known  as  Selbrigg  Pond  and  until  1845  it  was  a very  pro- 
ductive decoy.  One  thousand  teal  were  taken  in  the  winter  of  1834-5.  The  accounts 
of  Hempstead  Decoy  for  1831-2  are  held  in  the  Norwich  Record  Office  and  these 
show  that  38  ducks  and  95  teal  were  sent  to  London  and  sold  for  £5. 14s.  Today  the 
decoy  waters  are  still  retained  by  a wall  with  a small  outflow  weir  and  it  is  a shallow 
pond  of  up  to  2 metres  depth  covering  an  area  of  less  than  an  hectare. 

Man  continues  to  change  the  river  to  meet  his  needs.  In  the  later  1970’s  a lake 
was  excavated  at  Edgefield  Hall  to  form  a trout  farm  and  fishing  site.  This  remains 
a flourishing  industry  and  illustrates  how  the  pattern  of  the  river  valley  is  controll- 
ed, as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  to  meet  changing  roles. 

Land  Use 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  Glaven  flow  through  poor  land  largely  given  over  to 
forestry  or  which  remains  as  heathland.  In  the  middle  and  lower  reaches  the  domi- 
nant land  use  is  pasture  and  parkland  until  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Cley.  There  is  a 
trout  farm  at  Glandford  and  near  Holt  gravel  is  worked  on  the  valley  sides. 

Survey  Methods 

The  River  Glaven  and  its  tributaries  were  surveyed  during  the  period  1978-81. 
Sampling  involved  the  examination  and  recording  of  the  aquatic,  marginal  and  bank 
flora.  The  submerged  vegetation  was  collected  using  hand  nets  or  grapples.  The 
aquatic  fauna  was  sampled  by  hand  collecting  or  net  sweeping. 

Species  lists  were  compiled  for  each  site  using  a subjective  scale  of  abundance 
for  each  species.  These  species  lists  were  used  to  prepare  distribution  maps  for  each 
species  recorded  in  the  survey.  Appendix  1 contains  a complete  list  of  the  animals 
and  plants  recorded  during  the  survey. 

Copies  of  the  field  notes,  species  lists,  distribution  maps  and  a map  showing 
sites  have  been  deposited  in  the  Norfolk  Biological  Data  Bank  at  the  Castle 
Museum,  Norwich,  where  they  are  available  for  inspection. 

Survey  Data 

The  small  headstreams  of  the  River  Glaven  arise  in  the  low  hills  and  shallow  valleys 
of  the  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cromer-Holt  Ridge  in  the  parishes  of 
Bodham  and  Baconsthorpe.  Local  people  consider  a spring  in  a small  ditch-like 
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waterway  between  the  15th  C.  Baconsthorpe  Castle  and  Lower  Farm  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Glaven  but  equal  precedence  could  be  given  to  the  headstreams  arising 
at  Bodham  Farm  beyond  Baconsthorpe  Wood  or  near  Lower  Bodham  church.  The 
headstreams  are  little  more  than  ditches  with  minimal  water  flow  in  summer.  The 
stream  bed  is  formed  of  silt,  stones  and  flints.  In  places  the  vegetation  is  dominated 
by  watercress  (Rorippa  nasturtium-aquaticum  agg),  water  forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
scorpioides)  and  celery-leaved  crowfoot  (Ranunculus  sceleratus).  The  fauna  is  typical 
of  this  type  of  Norfolk  stream  with  Gammarus  pulex,  Pisidium  nitidum  and 
Potamopyrgus  jenkinsii  abundant.  Caddis  fly  larvae  of  Anabolia  nervosa  occur  and 
occasional  specimens  of  the  water  beetle  Ilybius  fuliginosus. 

The  headstreams  descend  quickly  to  their  confluence  above  Selbrigg  Pond. 
Selbrigg  is  enclosed  by  reedswamp  of  Phragmites  communis  and  Carex  acutiformis 
with  alder  and  willow  carr.  The  open  waters  are  dominated  by  fennel-leaved 
pondweed  (Potamogeton  pectinatus)  and  Ranunculus  circinatus.  Holmes  (1979) 
observed  that  R.  circinatus  is  characteristic  of  slow  flowing  pools  and  it  will  not 
tolerate  either  fast  currents  or  base  poor  waters  of  depths  greater  than  1 metre. 
Whilst  abundant  at  Selbrigg  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Glaven.  Canadian 
pondweed  (Elodea  canadensis ),  curled  pondweed  (Potamogeton  crispus),  hornwort 
(Ceratophyllum  demersum),  and  the  duckweeds,  Lemna  minor  and  Lemna  trisulca  are 
all  common.  The  shallow  waters  of  the  pond  are  rich  in  aquatic  life.  Snails  are  abundant 
with  Bithynia  tentaculata,  Lymnaea  peregra,  Valvata  piscinalis , Gyraulus  albus,  Anisus 
vortex,  Planorbis  carinatus,  Acroloxus  lacustris , Sphaerium  comeum  and  swan 
mussels  Anodonta  cygnea  all  being  common.  The  rare  Anisus  v'orticulus  occurs  in  the 
edge  waters.  Selbrigg  Pond  is  of  considerable  interest  for  the  presence  of  larvae  of 
the  mayfly  Caenis  robusta  which  has  been  noted  previously  at  Wheatfen  Broad, 
Scoulton  Mere,  Ringmere,  West  Mere  Tofts,  Bagmore  Pit  (Watson  1974)  and  the 
River  Wensum  at  Castle  Farm  (Baker,  Driscoll  and  Lambley  1978).  A visit  with  Dr 
Garth  Foster  and  Mr  Magnus  Sinclair  in  April  1981  produced  only  thirteen  species 
of  water  beetles  and  Dr  Foster  advanced  the  theory  that  the  paucity  of  the  beetle 
fauna  in  the  reedswamp  is  related  to  the  age  of  the  reed  beds  dating  from  only  1803. 
Many  of  the  typical  reedswamp  beetles  do  not  invade  new  areas  easily.  The  list  of 
water  beetles  is  given  below. 

Noterus  clavicornis  (Degeer) 

Hyphydrus  ovatus  (L.) 

Hygrotis  inaequalis  (Fab.) 

Hydroporus  incognitus  (Sharp) 

H.palustris  (L.) 

H.pubescens  (Gyllenhal) 

Agabus  sturmi  (Gyllenhal) 

Below  the  weir  the  river  is  fast  flowing  over  a stony  bed.  Small  stands  of  star- 
wort  (Callitriche  platycarpa ),  water  forget-me-not  and  brooklime  (Veronica 
beccabunga)  are  found  near  the  banks.  The  river  here  is  enclosed  by  woodland  and 
considerable  shading  occurs.  Post  (1981)  recorded  the  larvae  of  the  blackfly 
Simulium  argyneatum  below  the  weir  in  the  fast  turbulent  waters.  Normally  the  lar- 
vae are  confined  to  natural  and  artificial  lake  outlets,  although  Post  found  that 
several  of  the  twelve  Norfolk  sites  are  not  associated  with  weirs  and  lakes.  On  larger 
stones  pupal  cases  of  Simulium  ornatum  were  noted  in  autumn  1981  below  the  out- 


Illybius  ater  (Degeer) 

Hydrobius  fuscipes  (L.) 

Anacaena  globulus  (Paykull) 
A.limbata  (Fab.) 

Enochrus  testaceus  (Fab.) 
Limnebius  truncatellus  (Thunberg) 
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fall.  A single  specimen  of  the  net  filtering  caddis  larva  Hydropsyche  siltalai  was 
found  in  the  fast  flowing  river. 

There  is  a marked  contrast  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Selbrigg  Pond  and  Holt 
Mill  Pond  which  is  shallow,  heavily  silted  and  has  no  aquatic  macrophytes.  The 
edges  are  dominated  by  reedswamp  and  alder  carr.  Numerous  ducks  frequent  the 
pond  and  not  surprisingly  the  wildfowl  leech  Theromyzon  tessulatum  is  common. 
Near  the  outfall  weir  a few  species  of  molluscs  and  aquatic  insects  occur  but  their 
numbers  are  low.  Of  the  water  bugs  only  Sigara  falleni  is  common,  whilst  only  single 
specimens  of  Sigara  distincta  and  Notonecta  glauca , which  are  characteristic  of  reed- 
beds,  are  recorded. 

The  river  below  Holt  Mill  is  shallow,  fast  flowing  over  stones  and  flints.  It  is 
enclosed  for  much  of  its  length  by  coniferous  plantations  and  alder-willow  carr. 
Numerous  rivulets  add  water  to  the  Glaven  from  the  Kelling  Outwash  Plain, 
especially  in  the  area  bordered  by  Holt  Lowes.  The  name  Lowes  signifies  an  ancient 
burial  place,  but  it  has  been  known  to  naturalists  through  the  interesting  series  of 
small  mires  along  the  valley  slopes.  Near  Edgefield  the  river  is  bordered  by  grazing 
marshes  and  at  the  Hall  a new  lake  has  been  dug  for  trout  fishing. 

The  upper  section  of  the  river  may  be  said  to  end  at  the  abrupt  turn  northwards 
at  Hun  worth  Green.  The  valley  opens  out  and  the  current  flow  slackens.  The  mill 
at  Hunworth  ponds  back  the  waters  for  about  10  metres.  Horned  pondweed  (Zan- 
nickellia  palustris ),  starwort  and  Canadian  pondweed  are  abundant.  Spiked  water- 
milfoil  (Myriophyllum  spicatum)  is  common.  Five  species  of  leech  are  recorded  from 
this  section  during  1979-80.  Glossiphonia  complanata,  Erpobdella  octoculata, 
Theromyzon  tessulatum , and  Helobdella  stagnalis  are  ubiquitous  in  the  Glaven  but 
the  single  record  for  Hemiclepsis  marginata  is  of  interest.  It  is  a leech  of  standing 
waters  and  slowly  flowing  rivers  where  it  is  parasitic  on  fish.  Dr  E.  A.  Ellis  has 
noted  its  presence  in  some  Yare  broads  and  one  specimen  was  collected  in  the  River 
Wensum  near  Lenwade  by  the  authors  in  1979  and  Watson  (1974)  recorded  it  in 
Ringmere  and  Rush  Mere.  Little  is  known  of  its  distribution  in  Norfolk  other  than 
its  otherwise  comparative  rarity. 

At  and  below  Hunworth  the  Glaven  receives  waters  from  two  small  tributory 
streams  from  the  west.  The  valley  widens  and  the  river  is  bordered  by  grazed 
pastures.  It  is  two  metres  wide  and  in  places  is  over  half  a metre  deep.  Starwort, 
horned  pondweed,  watercress,  spiked  water-milfoil  are  common.  Ranunculus 
penicillatus  var.  calcareous  becomes  increasingly  common  downstream  and  in  places 
forms  dominant  stands.  Holmes  (1979)  notes  that  this  species  has  a similar  require- 
ment for  fast  flowing  rivers  as  the  variety  penicillatus  but  it  is  more  tolerant  of  less 
rapidly  flowing  rivers  such  as  the  Glaven.  A feature  of  the  Glaven  valley  is  the 
presence  of  the  bright  yellow  monkey  flower  (Mimulus  guttattus)  which  is  a 
naturalised  alien.  Ellis  (1980)  observed  that  it  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  where 
streams  and  rivers  flow  fast  and  flood  their  banks  in  winter,  thus  aiding  seed  disper- 
sal. The  monkey  flower  was  introduced  into  England  in  1812  from  North  America 
and  has  spread  throughout  the  country.  It  is  found  mainly  in  Norfolk  along  the 
Glaven  and  Bure.  Mayfly  larvae  are  abundant  in  this  mid-section  of  the  river.  Baetis 
rhodani  and  Ephemerella  ignita  are  very  common,  whilst  Ephemera  danica  Mull  is 
widespread  but  in  smaller  numbers. 

Below  Letheringsett  the  river  is  diverted  through  a culvert  and  tunnel  to  by- 
pass Bayfield  Park  lake.  The  lake  is  shallow  and  silted.  Few  aquatic  plants  grow  in 
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its  waters  and  since  it  is  surrounded  by  grazed  parkland  it  has  little  biological  in- 
terest, other  than  as  a major  refuge  for  geese  and  ducks. 

At  Glandford  the  river  is  four  metres  wide,  shallow  and  bordered  by  grazed 
pasture.  Starwort,  Canadian  pondweed,  brooklime,  spiked  water-milfoil,  horned 
pondweed,  water  forget-me-not  and  fennel-leaved  pondweed  form  localised  stands. 
One  addition  to  the  aquatic  flora  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Glaven  is  slender  pond- 
weed (Potamogeton  berchtoldii). 

Below  Glandford  Mill  the  river  meanders  through  grazing  water  meadows  with 
numerous  dykes.  At  Wiveton  the  river  is  three  metres  wide  and  up  to  two  metres 
deep.  It  is  densely  vegetated  with  starwort,  fennel-leaved  pondweed,  curled  pond- 
weed, spiked  water-milfoil,  hornwort,  horned  pondweed,  slender  pondweed,  Cana- 
dian pondweed  and  the  unbranched  bur-reed  ( Sparganium  emersum).  The  dykes  are 
dominated  by  watercress,  brooklime  and  duckweeds.  Petch  and  Swann  (1968) 
reported  Ceratophyllum  submersum  from  the  Wiveton  ditches  but  the  present  survey 
failed  to  find  the  species.  The  ditches  and  river  offer  a variety  of  habitats  for  fauna. 
The  water  beetles  Haliplus  lineatocollis  (Marsham),  Haliplus  fluviatilis  and  Stictotar- 
sus  12  pustulatus  (Fabr.)  are  common,  whilst  Hydroporus  palustris  and  Elmis  aenea 
are  present.  Driscoll  in  his  survey  of  East  Norfolk  dykes  found  Hydroporus  palustris 
to  be  widely  distributed  and  the  commonest  of  the  Hydroporus  species.  The 
American  immigrant  species  of  flatworm  Dugesia  tigrina  is  found  at  Wiveton.  The 
fish  leech  Piscicola  geometrica  is  an  uncommon  species. 

Between  Wiveton  and  the  Cley  sluice  the  river  is  shallow,  silted  and  com- 
paratively un vegetated.  Fennel-leaved  pondweed,  starwort,  unbranched  bur-reed 
and  watercress  form  localised  stands.  The  section  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
Enteromorpha  intestinalis  Link  which  may  reflect  the  brackish  waters  near  the 
sluices. 

Below  the  sluices  the  Glaven  becomes  truly  estuarine  and  the  river  banks  are 
covered  with  salt  marsh  plants,  sea  couch  grass,  sea  aster  and  sea  purslane  typical  of 
the  North  Norfolk  coast. 

Stody  Beck 

This  is  a small  stream  which  rises  west  of  the  village  of  Stody.  It  is  fast  flowing, 
shallow  and  with  a sandy-silty  bed.  In  most  places  the  beck  is  densely  vegetated 
with  watercress,  water  forget-me-not,  wild  celery  (Apium  nodiflorum),  and  creeping 
bent  (Agrostis  stolonifera  var.  palustris)  A single  female  Agabus  paludosus  collected  in 
1980  is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  this  beck.  This  species  of  water  beetle  is  found  in 
small  shallow  streams  with  thick  vegetation.  It  is  a common  species  of  watercress 
beds.  Driscoll  recorded  a single  species  from  freshwater  dykes  draining  grazing 
marshes  at  Repps  and  Potter  Heigham  in  1974. 

Thornage  Beck 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  Glaven  tributaries  which  joins  the  river  some  way  above 
Thornage  Mill.  It  is  fed  by  a considerable  watershed.  The  Lobb’s  valley  branch 
arises  west  of  Melton  Constable  before  it  joins  the  main  branch  from  Gunthorpe. 
Both  branches  of  the  stream  run  through  boulder  clays  and  sandy  gravels.  They  are 
often  overgrown  with  watercress,  water  mint  (Mentha  aquatica ),  brooklime,  water 
forget-me-not,  creeping  bent,  narrow-leaved  water  parsnip  (Berula  erecta)  and  in  the 
lower  sections  horned  pondweed.  The  beck  sustains  many  of  the  small  fish  typical 
of  headstreams.  The  three-spined  stickleback  and  miller’s  thumb  are  common. 
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Appendix  1 

List  of  plants  recorded  during  1978-83  in  River  Glaven  Survey. 

SPECIES  HABITAT 

ABE 

EQUISETINEAE 

Equisetum  palustre  L.  * 

ANGIOSPERMA  E 

Agrostis  stolonifera  L.  * * 
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SPECIES 


HABITAT 

B 


E 


Alisma  plantago-aquatica  L. 

Alnus  glutinosa  (L.)  Gaertn. 

Apium  nodiflorum  (L.)  Lag. 
Arrhenatherum  elatius  (L.)  Presl. 
Berula  erecta  (Huds.)  Coville 
Callitriche  platycarpa  (Kutz.) 

Caltha  palustris  L. 

Car  ex  acutiformis  Ehrh. 

C.  paniculata  L. 

C.  riparia  Curt. 

C.  spicata  Huds. 

Ceratophyllum  demersum  L. 

Conium  maculatum  L. 

Elodea  canadensis  Michx. 

Epilobium  angustifolium  L. 

E.  hirsutum  L. 

E.  palustre  L. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum  L. 

Fraxinus  excelsior  L. 

Filipendula  ulmaria  (L.)  Maxim. 
Galium  aparine  L. 

Geranium  pratense  L. 

G.  robertianum  L. 

G.  sylvaticum  L. 

Glyceria  maxima  (Hartm.)  Holmberg 
Hypericum  perforatum  L. 

Iris  pseudacorus  L. 

Juncus  effusus  L. 

J.  inflexus  L. 

Lemna  polyrrhiza  L. 

L.  minor  L. 

L.  trisulca  L. 

Malva  sylvestris  L. 

Mentha  aquatica  L. 

Mimulus  guttatus  DC. 

Myosotis  scorpioides  L. 

Myriophyllum  spicatum  L. 

Phalaris  arundinacea  L. 

Potamogeton  berchtoldii  Fieb. 

P.  crispus  L. 

P.  pectinatus  L. 

Populus  spp. 

Pulcaria  dysenterica  (L.)  Bernh. 
Ranunculus  circinatus  Sibth. 

R.  penicillatus  var.  calcareous  Cook 
R.  repens  L. 

R.  sceleratus  L. 


A 


★ 


★ 

★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 

★ 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


★ 


★ 

★ 


★ 


★ 

★ 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


★ 

★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 

★ 
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SPECIES 


A 


HABITAT 

B 


Rhododendron  ponticum  L. 

Rorippa  nasturtium-aquaticum  agg. 
Rubus  spp. 

Rumex  conglomeratus  Murr. 

R.  crispus  L. 

Salix  spp. 

Scirpus  lacustris  L. 

Scrophularia  aquatica  L. 

Solanum  dulcamara  L. 

Sonchus  arvensis  L. 

Sparganium  emersum  Rehm. 

S.  erectum  L. 

Stachys  sylvatica  L. 

Typha  angustifolia  L. 

JJrtica  dioica  L. 

Veronica  beccabunga  L. 

V.  catenata  Pennell 
Zannichellia  palustris  L. 

Viburnum  opulus  L. 

HEPATICAE 

Conocephalum  conicum  (L.)  Underw. 
ALGAE 

Enteromorpha  intestinalis  (L.)  Link 
Cocconeis  placentula  Ehrenb. 
Spirogyra  spp.  Link 
Vaucheria  sessilis  (Vauch.)  DC. 


Number  of  species  of  macrophyte  15  22 

Total  number  of  species  of  macrophyte  69 

Total  number  of  species  of  macrophyte, 
bryophyte  and  alga  74 

A submerged  and  floating  flora  B emergent  and  marginal  flora  E bank 


Appendix  la 

List  of  animals  recorded  during  1978-83  in  River  Glaven  survey. 


PORIFERA 

Ephydatia  fluviatilis  (L.) 
PLATYHELMINTHES:  TURBELLARIA 


Polycelis  nigra  (Mull.) 
Dendrocoelum  lacteum  (Mull.) 
MOLLUSCA:  GASTROPODA 
Valvata  piscinalis  (Muller) 
Potamopyrgus  jenkinsi  (Smith) 
Bithynia  tentaculata  (L.) 

Physa  fontinalis  (L.) 


Dugesia  tigrina  Girard 


Anisus  vorticulus  (Troschel) 
Gyraulus  albus  (Muller) 
Hippeutis  complanatus  (L.) 
Segmentina  nitida  (Muller) 


Lymnaea  stagnalis  (L.) 

Lymnaea  peregra  (Muller) 

Planorbis  carinatus  (Muller) 

Anisus  vortex  (L.) 

LAMELLIBRA  N CHI  A 
Anodonta  cygnae  (L.) 

Sphaerium  corneum  (L.) 
ANNELIDA:  HIRUDIN EA 
Piscicola  geometrica  (L.) 

Theromyzon  tessulatum  (Mull.) 
Hemiclepsis  marginata  (Muller) 
ARTHROPODA:  CRUSTACEA 
Asellus  aquaticus  (L.) 

Asellus  meridianus  Racovtza 
Crangonyx  pseudogracilis  Bousfield 
INSECTA 

Baetis  rhodani  (Pictet) 

Cloeon  dipterum  (L.) 

Ephemerella  ignita  (Poda) 

Ephemera  danica  Mull. 

Caenis  moesta  Bengtsson 
Caenis  robusta  Eaton 
Sympetrum  striolatum  (Charpentier) 
Coenagrion  mercuriala 
Coenagrion  puella  (L.) 

Gerris  lacustris  (L.) 

Sigara  dorsalis  (Leach) 

Sigara  distincta  (Fieb.) 

Sigara  falleni  (Fieb.) 

Corixa  punctata  (Illinger) 

Notonecta  glauca  (L.) 

Sialis  lutaria  (L.) 

Limnephilus  decipiens  (Kolenati) 
Limnephilus  lunatus  Curtis 
Silo  pallipes  (Piet.) 

Anabolia  nervosa  Curtis 
Athripsodes  bilineatus  (L.) 
Athripsodes  aterrimus  (Stephens) 
Hydropsyche  siltalai  Dohler 
Hydropsyche  instabalis  Curtis 
Notidobia  ciliaris  (L.) 

Rhyacophila  dorsalis  Curtis 
Mystacides  longicornis  (L.) 

Simulium  argyneatum  (Meigen) 
Simulium  ornatum  Meigen 

ARACHNID  A 

Hygrobates  longipalpis  (Hermann) 
Hygrobates  fluviatilis  (Strom) 


Ancylus  fluviatilis  (Muller) 
Acroloxus  lacustris  (L.) 
Succinea  putris  (L.) 


Pisidium  milium  (Held.) 

Pisidium  nitidum  Jenyns 

Glossiphonia  complanata  (L.) 

Helobdella  stagnalis  (L.) 

Erpobdella  octoculata  (L.) 

Gammarus  pulex  (L.) 

Austropotamobius  pallipes  (Lereboullet) 
Cyclops  sp. 

Nemotelus  sp. 

Chironomus  sp. 

Hydropodura  aquatica  (L.) 

Brychius  elevatus  (Panzer) 

Haliplus  fluviatilis  Aube 
Haliplus  lineatocollis  (Marsham) 
Noterus  clavicornis  Degeer 
Hyphydrus  ovatus  (L.) 

Hygrotus  inaequalis  (Fab.) 

Hydroporus  incognitus  Sharp 
Hydroporus  palustris  (L.) 

Hydroporus  pubescens  (Gyllenhal) 
Potamonectes  depressus 
Potamonectes  elegans  (Panz) 

Platambus  maculatus  (L.) 

Agabus  sturmi  (Gyllenhal) 

Agabus  paludosus  (Fab.) 

Illybius  ater  (Dgeer) 

Ilybius  fuliginosus  (Fab.) 

Stictotarsus  12  — pustulatus  (Fabr.) 
Gyrinus  sp. 

Anacaena  globulus  (Paykull) 

Anacaena  limbata  (Fab.) 

Laccobius  sp. 

Enochrus  testaceus  (Fab.) 

Hydrobius  fuscipes  (L.) 

Elmis  aenea  (Muller) 

Limnius  volckmari  (Panzer) 

Limnebius  truncatellus  (Thunberg) 

Sperchon  setiger  (Thor.) 

Atractides  spinipes  (Koch) 
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Hygrobates  nigromaculatus  Lebert. 
H.  fluviatilis  Strom. 

CHORDATA:  OSTEICHTHYES 
Salmo  trutta  L. 

Esox  lucius  L. 

Rutilis  rutilis  (L.) 

Nemacheilus  barbatulus  (L.) 
Anguilla  anguilla  (L.) 


Arrenurus  sp. 
Lebertia  sp. 


Cottus  gobio  L. 

Gasterosteus  aculeatus  L. 
Scardinius  erythrophthalmus  (L.) 
Tinea  tinea  (L.) 

Perea  fluviatilis  L. 


THE  FROGHOPPER 

PHILAENUS  SPUMARIUS  L.,  ( HOMOPTERA , CERCOPIDAE) 
by  K.  C.  Durrant, 

St.  Quentin,  18,  The  Avenue,  Sheringham. 

Often  called  the  Spittle  fly  or  White-eyed  froghopper,  it  is  by  far  the  most  common 
and  widespread  of  the  many  species  of  Cercopidae  Homoptera.  It  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  spring  and  early  summer  when  the  patches  of  froth  appear  on  a wide 
variety  of  plants.  This  is  caused  by  the  nymph  who  after  sucking  the  sap  exudes  a 
fluid  from  the  anus  and  by  forcing  air  into  it  produces  the  familar  froth  or  cuckoo- 
spit  with  which  it  surrounds  itself  for  protection  from  dessication  and  to  some  ex- 
tent from  its  enemies.  Adults  are  all  vaguely  frog-like  and  jump  when  disturbed, 
hence  the  name  froghopper. 

Eggs  are  laid  in  autumn  either  singly  or  in  small  batches  of  up  to  30,  hatching  in 
May  of  the  following  year.  The  nymphs  remain  feeding  in  the  spume  for  4 to  5 
weeks  before  becoming  adult  in  early  July,  they  can  be  found  up  until  late  October. 

Adults  are  very  variable  in  wing  colour  pattern  markings  which  are  basically 
brown  with  darker  markings.  There  are  a number  of  distinctly  marked  named  col- 
our forms  which  fall  into  2 groups  i.e.  pale  coloured  heads  and  dark  coloured  heads. 
Interbreeding  occurs  between  all  forms  and  intermediates  frequently  occur. 

The  solitary  wasp  Argogorytes  mystaceus  (L.)  stores  its  larval  cells  with  the  nym- 
phs, which  it  drags  from  their  surrounding  spume.  The  dipteron  V err  alia  aucta 
(Fall.)  has  frequently  been  recorded  parasitising  adult  females  and  has  also  been 
bred  from  them.  Large  numbers  of  nymphs  are  taken  by  game  chicks,  whose  heads 
are  often  found  covered  in  froth. 
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Forms  of  Philaenus  spumarius  (L.) 

Fig.  1.  Typica  is  always  pale  with  a mottled  pattern,  which  is  very  variable.  This  form  is  very  abundant 
and  is  genetically  recessive  to  the  other  forms. 

Fig.  2.  This  illustrates  the  pattern  of  3 forms  which  only  differ  in  colour. 

Populi  Fab.  is  yellowish  grey,  Pallidus  Zett.  is  yellow  and  Rufescens  Mel.  is  rufous. 


Fig.  3.  Vittata  Fab. 

Fig.  10.  Marginella  Fab. 

Fig.  4.  Trilineata  Schrank. 

Fig.  1 1 . Latteralis  L. 

Fig.  5.  Praeusta  Fab. 

Fig.  12.  Quadrimaculata  Schrank. 

Fig.  6.  Fasciata  Fab. 

Fig.  13.  Albomaculata  Schrank. 

Fig.  7.  Apicalis  Germ. 

Fig.  14.  Ustulata  Fall. 

Fig.  8.  Gibba  Fab. 

Fig.  15.  Leucophthalma  L. 

Fig.  9.  Leucocephala  L. 
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NORFOLK  BIRD 
REPORT  1982 


Editorial 

The  Council  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists  Society,  in  association  with 
Norfolk  Ornithologists  Association,  is  pleased  to  present  the  annual  report  on  the 
birds  of  Norfolk. 


Thirty  Years  as  Editor 

This  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report  represents  a special  milestone  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  summary  of  bird  life  in  Norfolk,  not  only  because  it  is  the  first 
under  the  new  partnership  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  and  the 
Norfolk  Ornithologists  Association,  but  it  is  the  Thirtieth  number  in  the  present 
series.  The  first  report  in  this  format  was  published  in  1954  covering  the  events  of 
1953,  and  all  30  issues  have  been  master-minded  by  our  Editor  — Michael  Seago. 

Michael’s  interest  in  birds  began  towards  the  end  of  the  War  with  visits  to  Breydon 
and  other  marshland  areas  where  his  particular  interest  in  waders  commenced. 
Amongst  those  who  encouraged  him  in  his  hobby  was  the  late  Dr.  B.  B.  Riviere, 
whose  book  on  the  Birds  of  Norfolk  was  the  current  ‘standard  work’,  and  H.  G. 
Alexander,  whom  he  met  during  his  Military  Service  on  board  a troopship  en  route 
to  the  East. 

Although  the  County  had  an  annual  publication  covering  various  aspects  of  or- 
nithological interest,  no  attempt  at  producing  a full  summary  had  been  made  since 
Dr.  Riviere’s  annual  reports  published  in  the  Magazine  “ British  Birds”  ceased  in 
1935.  With  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Riviere,  Dick  Bagnall-Oakeley  and  Richard 
Richardson,  amongst  others,  Michael  undertook  the  task  to  rectify  this  situation  for 
what  was  probably  Britain’s  best  bird-watching  County.  An  early  innovation  was  the 
inclusion  of  line  drawings  of  species  significant  in  the  particular  year,  a practice  now 
widely  adopted.  It  is  appropriate  that  in  this  anniversary  number,  a selection  of  the 
late  Richard  Richardson’s  charming  vignettes,  prepared  for  previous  issues,  is  being 
used  again. 

Michael  is  one  of  the  longest  serving  County  Report  Editors  and  his  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  the  County  and  its  avifauna  is  widely  recognised.  This  he  shares  with  a 
wide  public  through  his  regular  press  articles  and  two  editions  of  his  book  Birds  of 
Norfolk  first  published  in  1967  as  a successor  to  Dr.  Riviere’s  1930  work. 

In  addition  to  his  writing  Michael  has  given  a considerable  amount  of  time  and 
effort  over  the  years  in  conservation  activities,  being  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  and  having  served  on  many  of  its  Committees.  All 
naturalists  and  others  who  have  an  interest  in  Norfolk  bird  life  are  grateful  for  his 
efforts  over  the  past  three  decades  and  all  sincerely  hope  he  will  continue  his  sterling 
work  for  many  years  to  come. 

D.A.D. 
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Review  of  the  Year:  At  the  beginning  of  1982,  wildfowl  were  abundant  on  the  Ouse 
Washes.  Impressive  counts  at  Welney  included  15,000  Wigeon,  3500  Mallard  and 
800  Pintail.  The  Bewick’s  Swan  peak  at  evening  feed  was  3000  and  Whoopers  reach- 
ed a maximum  of  140.  Among  the  latter  were  birds  carrying  Icelandic  neck  collars. 
Prior  to  this  discovery  it  had  been  assumed  these  birds  were  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
Severe  weather  soon  developed  resulting  in  spectacular  Wigeon  totals  on  the  coast. 
At  Lynn  Point  7000  assembled  together  with  5000  at  Snettisham,  4000  at  Burnham 
Norton,  5500  at  Blakeney,  5800  at  Breydon  Water  and  7500  in  the  Yare  Valley. 

Milder  conditions  in  February  saw  a return  of  wildfowl  to  the  Washes.  In  south- 
east Norfolk,  unusually  high  Bean  Goose  numbers  were  present  with  a maximum  of 
329.  All  had  departed  by  March  7th.  Inland;  one  of  the  most  interesting  visitors 
throughout  January  and  February  was  a Black-bellied  Dipper  at  Bawburgh  Mill. 

The  recent  discovery  of  Hen  Harrier  communal  roosts  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. As  many  as  22  occupied  a single  north  coast  reedbed.  Each  night  these  splendid 
birds  would  sit  it  out  through  the  long  hours  of  darkness  in  their  roofless  beds.  Even 
in  the  wettest  weather  these  sites  continued  to  be  occupied,  the  matted  vegetation 
and  flattened  reeds  forming  adequate  platforms.  At  another  site  all  the  pellets  ex- 
amined were  found  to  contain  remains  of  finches  and  buntings.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  mammal  bones. 

Lapland  Buntings,  which  are  thought  to  journey  here  in  autumn  from  Greenland 
remain  birds  of  mystery.  The  numbers  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  and  once 
favoured  localities  may  be  suddenly  deserted.  In  1982  fresh-marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scolt  Head  have  been  favoured;  up  to  120  were  in  residence  during  February.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  same  meadows  attracted  over  100  corn  buntings.  The 
largest  local  Lapland  Bunting  flock  was  discovered  on  Halvergate  Marshes  in  1980 
when  the  birds  peaked  at  130. 

Most  delightful  of  marine  ducks,  Long-tails  again  wintered  off  the  coast.  Despite 
a south-westerly  gale  March  3rd  over  70  were  found  off  Scolt  Head,  the  drakes  per- 
forming “parachute”  displays.  By  the  end  of  April  the  great  battalions  of  Brent 
Geese  had  departed  heading  for  breeding  grounds  on  the  harsh  and  most  northerly 
coast  of  mainland  Siberia  on  the  Taymyr  Peninsular.  However,  800  remained  on  The 
Wash  at  Lynn  Point  and  120  were  still  to  be  found  in  mid-May. 

The  Collared  Dove  was  added  to  the  British  List  as  recently  as  1955  and  yet  within 
a decade  almost  the  whole  of  Britain  had  been  colonised.  Today  it  is  abundant;  as  in- 
dicated by  an  April  flock  of  190  at  King’s  Lynn  docks.  Earlier  in  the  year  150 
estimated  at  Egmere  airfield.  Exceptional  numbers  of  Siskins  were  also  recorded 
during  1982. 

Spoonbills  made  prolonged  stays  on  the  coast  between  early  May  and  mid- 
December.  Titchwell  was  the  most  favoured  haunt  where  4 lingered  a fortnight  in 
August.  If  only  these  splendid  visitors  would  stay  and  nest  . . . Among  the  host  of 
Northern  passage  waders  diminutive  Temminck’s  Stints  provided  red-letter  days  for 
fortunate  observers.  As  many  as  6 visited  Cley  lagoons  during  mid-May  and  a fur- 
ther 8 passed  through  Hickling  wader  grounds.  Temminck’s  Stint  breeding  range  is 
largely  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  Norfolk  or- 
nithologists have  observed  the  moth-like  display  flight  and  the  accompanying 
delightful  tinkling  song.  An  equally  exciting  May  arrival  was  a Terek  Sandpiper  at 
Cley  three  days  and  Broadbilled  Sandpipers  at  both  Cley  and  Hickling.  The  galaxy 
of  surprises  extended  to  White  Stork,  Dotterel,  Red-necked  Phalarope,  Ospreys, 
Golden  Orioles,  Red-throated  Pipit,  Hoopoes,  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  Grey-headed 
Wagtails  and  3 Black-necked  Grebes  each  in  superb  breeding  plumage. 

Among  non-breeding  vagrants  were  splendid  Rose-coloured  Starlings  at  Old 
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Hunstanton  and  Little  Walsingham.  Over-summering  Little  Gulls  have  become  a 
feature  at  wetland  reserves.  As  many  as  25  graced  the  Titchwell  lagoons  for  weeks 
with  others  at  Cley  and  Hickling.  Small  groups  of  Little  Gulls  (usually  in  company 
with  Black-headed  Gulls  and  Black  Terns)  breed  from  Holland  and  Denmark 
eastward  and  a pair  attempted  nesting  at  Hickling  in  1978. 

Careful  scanning  of  gull  flocks  is  always  worth  while.  During  the  year  one 
observer  detected  11  different  Mediterranean  Gulls  — all  at  Yarmouth  and  Breydon 
apart  from  a wanderer  at  Buckenham.  Avocets  returned  to  Cley  March  5th  and  the 
final  count  was  26  breeding  pairs.  At  least  55  young  reached  the  flying  stage.  The 
Cley  colony  began  as  recently  as  1977.  In  addition  single  pairs  of  Avocets  nested  at 
Holme  and  Hickling. 

Sadly  no  Marsh  Harriers  bred  at  Hickling,  but  elsewhere  in  the  county  a total  of  19 
females  nested  and  a record  42  young  fledged.  This  is  most  encouraging  when  com- 
pared with  the  depressing  period  from  1960  when  the  Marsh  Harrier  was  absent  in 
Norfolk  as  a breeder.  Montagu’s  Harrier  is  not  matching  the  upsurge  shown  by  the 
Marsh  Harrier  and  remains  one  of  our  rarest  migrants.  However,  a single  male  and  2 
females  bred,  rearing  a total  of  4 young.  This  is  the  first  successful  nesting  in  Norfolk 
since  1978. 

Bitterns  continued  declining:  only  5 regular  boomers  in  the  whole  of  Broadland 
and  a further  5 in  north  coast  reaebeds.  Twenty  pairs  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  sum- 
mered at  Welney  and  15  broods  of  young  were  recorded  — a record  for  Refuge. 
Broadland  Bearded  Tits  had  a good  season:  over  100  pairs  were  in  residence  at  Hickl- 
ing, Whiteslea  and  Heigham  Sounds.  Additional  colonies  were  recorded  on  the 
north  coast. 

Little  Ringed  Plovers  have  bred  in  Norfolk  since  1960  occupying  flooded  gravel 
pits  and  beet  factory  settling  ponds.  At  least  26  pairs  nested  in  the  county.  Garganey 
have  become  decidedly  rare  and  the  UK  population  is  no  more  than  fifty  breeding 
pairs.  At  least  one  pair  was  successful  at  Cley.  Black  Redstarts  have  summered  at 
Yarmouth  since  the  1950s;  9 singing  males  were  found  this  year. 

July  is  often  considered  a quiet  month.  Even  so  Cley  produced  an  elegant  Marsh 
Sandpiper,  a White-winged  Black  Tern  two  days  later  and  another  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper.  A White  Stork  watched  by  many  in  Gunton  Park  early  in  July  lingered 
almost  three  months  in  the  vicinity  of  Hickling  and  Horsey.  July  high  tide  wader 
counts  on  the  east  Wash  make  impressive  reading:  over  100  Black-tailed  Godwits 
and  41  Greenshank.  At  the  month  end  over  800  Shelduck  headed  north-east  over  Tit- 
chwell bound  for  moulting  grounds  on  the  Weser  and  Elbe  estuaries. 

New  World  waders  are  a special  attraction.  This  year’s  selection  included  4 Pec- 
toral and  single  White-rumped,  Baird’s  and  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers.  The  last- 
named  breeds  in  the  high  arctic  tundra  of  northern  Canada  and  Alaska,  wintering  on 
the  plains  of  Argentina.  White-rumps,  too,  winter  in  Argentina  where  it  is  said  to  be 
the  commonest  shore  bird.  Wader  passage  continued  throughout  August.  At  Snet- 
tisham  Greenshank  totalled  50  and  Spotted  Redshank  a remarkable  172.  September 
was  a disappointing  month  for  migration  students,  but  among  the  surprises  was  a 
Booted  Warbler  (from  northern  and  central  Russia)  still  under  consideration  by 
British  Birds  Rarities  Committee,  also  a Bonelli’s  Warbler,  several  Leach’s  Petrels 
and  Sabine’s  Gulls.  Cley  Eye  Field  proved  very  attractive  at  this  time.  Up  to  80  Bar- 
tailed Godwits  and  50  Curlew-sandpipers  fed  day  after  day  on  newly  hatched  craneflies. 

The  first  Brent  Geese  returned  in  mid-September  having  enjoyed  a highly  suc- 
cessful season  in  contrast  to  the  two  previous  summers.  Many  pairs  were  accom- 
panied by  4 or  5 young  birds.  Winds  became  north-easterly  for  the  first  time  in  weeks 
on  October  6th.  The  following  morning  gale  conditions  carried  the  sea  birds  close  in- 
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shore.  Lynn  Point  produced  17  Pomarine  and  144  Great  Skuas.  Off  Sheringham  200 
Arctic  Skuas  and  50  Little  Gulls  passed  off-shore.  A further  sea  bird  movement  took 
place  a week  later.  Barnacle  Geese  arrived  in  some  numbers  following  the  brief  ap- 
pearance of  11  on  West  Runton  cliffs  October  8th.  A similar  number  appeared  later 
in  the  year  at  Snettisham  whilst  49  made  a prolonged  stay  near  Horsey. 

The  bird  of  the  autumn  must  be  Pallas’s  Warbler.  Two  waves  of  arrivals  of  this 
gem-like  Asiatic  leaf  warbler  were  recorded  following  the  development  of  an  intense 
anticyclone  over  western  Russia.  The  county  total  was  at  least  18  completely  over- 
shadowing the  previous  ‘best’  total  of  8 in  1981.  By  way  of  contrast  no  Bluethroats 
or  Ortolans  were  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Mid-October  also  pro- 
duced a Little  Bunting  and  single  Radde’s  and  Dusky  Warblers.  October  excitements 
continued  and  on  24th  a Glossy  Ibis  moved  westwards  along  the  north  coast. 

An  interesting  Slavonian  Grebe  movement  took  place  from  the  end  of  October  un- 
til mid-November;  as  many  as  9 appeared  off  Titchwell  and  Holme  and  up  to  18  off 
Wells/Holkham.  The  beginning  of  November  saw  the  arrival  of  further  Radde’s  and 
Dusky  Warblers  whilst  the  5th  brought  a Red  Kite  to  Holme.  The  same  day 
thousands  of  brent  geese,  together  with  other  wildfowl,  streamed  south  along  the 
Norfolk  coast.  Inland,  a Grey  Phalarope  was  spinning  on  a Breckland  mere  on  13th. 
The  absence  of  frosts  in  November  enabled  many  Swallows  and  House  Martins  to  re- 
main until  the  month-end.  Other  grey  phalaropes  appeared  at  Cley  and  Mundesley 
followed  by  flights  of  Bearded  Tits  at  University  Broad  Earlham  and  nearby  marshes 
and  an  adult  Night  Heron  at  Briston.  The  year  ended  with  impressive  skeins  of  Pink- 
footed Geese  in  north  Norfolk.  As  many  as  5000  spent  the  short  winter  days  feeding 
on  sugar-beet  tops. 

Recording:  Records  for  the  1983  Report  should  be  sent  by  the  end  of  January  to 
Michael  J.  Seago,  33  Acacia  Road,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Norwich  NR7  0PP.  Con- 
tributors are  requested  to  submit  notes  in  the  order  followed  in  Dr.  K.  H.  Voous’s 
List  of  Recent  Holarctic  Bird  Species  (1977).  In  order  to  minimise  the  work  involved, 
records  will  not  normally  be  acknowledged.  The  names  of  all  contributors  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Report. 

The  County  Records  Committee  (B.  Bland,  G.  E.  Dunmore,  D.  J.  Holman,  S.  C. 
Joyner  and  J.  B.  Kemp)  considered  many  records  of  semi-rarities  seen  in  Norfolk 
during  the  year,  ie  those  species  listed  in  the  1980  Report  page  236.  A total  of  27 
records  was  rejected  (including  13  from  three  observers);  only  a very  small  percen- 
tage of  the  records  contained  in  the  Classified  List.  Commencing  1st  January  1983 
records  of  the  following  will  no  longer  be  assessed  by  the  national  Rarities  Commit- 
tee for  publication  in  British  Birds : Cory’s  Shearwater,  Purple  Heron,  White  Stork, 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper,  Richard’s  Pipit,  Tawny  Pipit,  Savi’s  Warbler,  Aquatic 
Warbler,  Serin  and  Scarlet  Rosefinch.  This  decision  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
numbers  seen  of  the  particular  species  and  not  ease  of  identification.  As  all  these 
species  are  either  rare  or  semi-rare  in  the  county  any  such  future  records  (from  1983 
onwards)  will  now  be  considered  by  the  County  Records  Committee  in  addition  to 
those  species  listed  in  the  1980  Report. 

Acknowledgements:  Thanks  are  due  to  G.  M.  S.  Easy  for  the  cover  drawing  of 
Barnacle  Geese  and  for  text  illustrations;  also  to  Dr.  K.  Carlson,  R.  Jones  and  Dr. 
M.  P.  Taylor  for  photographs  and  to  R.  Millington  for  drawings  in  addition  to 
vignettes  by  the  late  R.  A.  Richardson;  to  Holme  Bird  Observatory /Norfolk  Or- 
nithologists Association  for  records;  to  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  Wardens;  to  the 
National  Trust  (Blakeney  Point);  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (Scolt  Head, 
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Bure  Marshes  (Woodbastwick)  and  Hoveton  Great  Broad);  to  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  (Strumpshaw,  Titchwell  and  Snettisham);  to  Nar  Valley  Or- 
nithological Society;  to  G.  E.  Dunmore  (for  liaising  with  British  Birds  Rarities  Com- 
mittee and  acting  as  Secretary /Chairman  of  the  local  Records  Committee);  to  P.  R. 
Allard  and  D.  A.  Dorling  for  assistance  and  encouragement  over  many  years;  to  P. 
D.  Kirby,  Mrs.  J.  Dunmore,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Rix  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Seago  and  to  all  other 
contributors. 


The  BTO  in  Norfolk 


In  addition  to  the  long-term  monitoring  programmes,  such  as  the  Ringing  Scheme 
and  the  Common  Bird  Census,  short-term  enquiries  are  also  organised  by  the  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology.  Although  the  BTO  may  organise  these  projects,  much  of  the 
fieldwork  is  often  undertaken  by  non-BTO  members,  through  the  local  societies. 
The  majority  of  the  surveys  are  based  on  10-km  squares  and  for  organisational  pur- 
poses, the  County  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Norfolk.  The  6.00  grid  line,  which 
passes  due  south  through  Blakeney  Point,  acting  as  the  dividing  line. 

In  recent  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  publish  the  County  results  in  the 
Norfolk  Bird  Report,  the  Breeding  Waders  of  Wet  Meadows  being  an  example  this 
year.  Below  is  given  the  relevant  BTO  surveys  for  which  help  is,  or  will  be,  required 
in  the  near  future. 

Winter  Atlas  — a three  year  project,  for  which  the  1983/1984  winter  will  be  the  final 
season.  On  the  whole  Norfolk  has  been  extremely  well  covered,  but  records  of  Owls 
in  the  three  winters  are  still  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  The  recording  season  is 
from  mid-November  to  the  end  of  February. 

Mute  Swan  — at  the  request  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  a repeat  of  the 
1978  Mute  Swan  Census  has  taken  place  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1983. 
Records  are  required  of  non-breeding  birds  in  April  and  breeding  pairs,  with  details 
of  success,  if  known,  in  May  and  June. 

Ringed  Plover,  Little  Ringed  Plover  and  Wood  Warbler  — the  summer  of  1984  sees 
full  breeding  surveys  of  all  three  species.  All  offers  of  help  will  be  much  appreciated, 
as  well  as  any  casual  records  made  during  the  breeding  season. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  one  of  the  local  organisers,  to  whom  records 
should  be  sent,  including,  if  possible,  the  map  reference  of  the  locality. 

East  Norfolk  — Moss  Taylor,  4 Heath  Road,  Sheringham. 

West  Norfolk  — Alec  Bull,  Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  Dereham. 
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The  first  ten  years  at  Titchwell  Marsh 


Norman  Sills 


“Is  it  peat,  Sir?”  It  was,  and  after  the  sixth  former’s  deduction  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  biology  master  all  the  other  students  collected  a piece  from  the  strandline, 
brushed  off  the  sand  and  picked  their  way  through  history.  Pine  bark,  birch  bark, 
iris-like  leaves  and  beetle  wings:  these  were  the  most  easily  identified  remains  of  the 
post-glacial  forest;  a forest  which  had  extended  for  200  miles  across  low,  swampy 
ground  to  land  we  now  call  Holland  and  Denmark.  But  as  temperatures  gradually  in- 
creased, the  glaciers  melted  and  sea  levels  rose.  The  forest  became  the  North  Sea  and 
Britain  became  an  island. 

That  was  about  7,000  years  ago.  Much  more  recently  — perhaps  only  a thousand 
years  ago  — the  North  Sea  laid  down  banks  of  sand  and  shingle  just  off-shore  from 
the  north  Norfolk  coast  and,  in  the  calmer  waters  between  the  sandbanks  and  the 
mainland,  silt  was  deposited  by  incoming  tides.  One  veneer  of  silt  after  another 
transformed  the  mudflats  into  salt-marshes  until,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
land  was  high  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  man.  The  mile-long  section  of  salt-marsh  in 
the  parish  of  Titchwell  was  enclosed  with  clay  banks  in  the  mid  1700’s  and,  for  200 
years,  dykes,  land-drains,  sluices  and  pumps  kept  the  fields  fit  for  potatoes  and 
cattle. 

But  in  1953  the  sea  retaliated.  The  highest  tide  ever  recorded  washed  away  part  of 
the  northern  sea  defences  and  returned  the  land  to  salt-marsh  again.  Dykes  became 
tidal  creeks,  land-drains  became  hide-outs  for  crabs  and  the  sluices  and  pumps 
became  irrelevant  and  derelict.  Where  cattle  once  lazed  in  the  sun,  Redshanks  prob- 
ed the  mud  for  worms,  and  where  teams  of  men  once  scythed  through  ripened  corn, 
Reed  Warblers  sang  from  the  depths  of  the  newly  formed  reed-bed.  And  so  it 
remained  for  20  years. 

In  1973  the  R.S.P.B.  purchased  420  acres  of  Titchwell  Marsh.  The  society  had 
been  involved  with  the  protection  of  a pair  of  Montagu’s  Harriers  there  during  the 
previous  three  years  and  had  been  impressed  with  the  diversity  of  habitat  and  its 
obvious  potential  for  improvement  as  a nature  reserve. 

On  close  examination  it  transpired  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reserve  was  tidal  at 
one  time  of  the  year  or  another,  so  although  Ringed  Plovers  could  nest  in  the  sand 
dunes  and  Bearded  Tits  could  nest  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  reed-bed,  any  birds 
which  attempted  to  breed  on  the  salt-marsh  or  in  the  lower  areas  of  the  reed-bed 
were  almost  bound  to  fail.  One  way  or  another  the  sea  had  to  be  kept  out  of  at  least 
part  of  the  reserve. 

By  early  1974  the  plans  were  complete.  The  idea  was  to  build  a sea-wall  of  clay 
across  the  salt-marsh  and  reed -bed  to  prevent  tides  flooding  100  acres  of  ground. 
After  that  the  enclosed  marsh  would  be  divided  into  two  main  sections:  a freshwater 
marsh  and  a brackish  marsh,  both  of  which  would  complement  the  salt-marsh 
beyond  the  proposed  sea-wall.  Existing  freshwater  springs  and  ditches  would  be 
diverted  into  the  new  Freshwater  Marsh,  from  where  excess  water  would  flow 
through  a sluice  in  an  existing  low  bank  into  the  brackish  marsh.  So  that  brackish 
conditions  could  be  maintained,  and  varied  if  necessary,  a large  pipe  would  be  put 
through  the  sea-wall  to  permit  controlled  flooding  with  sea  water.  The  idea  was 
simple  enough. 
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Five  years  later  the  work  was  effectively  complete.  60,000  tonnes  of  clay  had  been 
put  into  sea-walls,  200  metres  of  pipe  had  been  laid,  10  dams  had  been  built  and  10 
sluices  had  been  constructed.  Drizzle,  cold  winds,  rain,  blizzards,  severe  frost  and 
mud  in  abundance  had  accompanied  many  jobs  but  so,  too,  had  fine  spring  morn- 
ings, balmy  afternoons  and  peaceful  evenings.  Heavy  drums  of  diesel  had  been  roll- 
ed or  floated  out  to  the  excavators;  trenches  had  been  dug  through  running  sand, 
stiff  clay  and  black  silt;  and  timber  had  been  dug  in,  hammered  in,  bolted,  screwed 
and  nailed  for  any  number  of  reasons.  But  it  wasn’t  all  work.  Whilst  an  excavator 
was  chewing  its  way  from  its  five-thousandth  bucketful  of  clay  to  its  ten-thousandth, 
it  was  often  possible  to  become  involved  in  any  biological  aspect  of  the  reserve  which 
begged  attention.  The  Tern  colony  was  the  first  to  do  so  and  for  a few  summers,  life 
revolved  around  Terns. 

Tidal  flooding  was  the  main  problem  confronting  the  Little  Tern  colony.  In  1973 
the  population  was  22  pairs  and,  although  the  shingle  spit  appeared  to  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  many  more,  the  population  never  exceeded  33  pairs  during 
the  following  four  years. 

It  was  hardly  surprising.  Almost  every  year  25%  to  50%  of  the  eggs  laid  were  in 
danger  of  being  washed  away  by  spring  tides  in  May  and  June.  The  traditional 
method  of  gradually  moving  the  eggs  up  to  higher  ground  was  useless  on  the  relative- 
ly flat  shingle  spit  and,  in  any  case,  moving  over  a dozen  clutches  was  likely  to  result 
in  chaos.  There  had  to  be  another  way. 

Ridges  — it  was  claimed  — was  the  answer.  But  were  they?  Immediately  after  the 
1976  breeding  season  the  ground  level  of  each  nest  was  measured  with  a surveyor’s 
level.  Interestingly  enough  the  first  50%  of  the  clutches  to  be  laid  were  significantly 
higher  than  the  second  50%.  So  perhaps  ridges  really  were  the  answer.  More 
measurements  were  taken  in  1977  but,  contrary  to  1976’s  findings,  the  first  birds  to 
arrive  did  not  nest  on  the  higher  ridges;  in  fact  the  nesting  levels  were  random 
throughout  the  entire  laying  phase. 

The  answer  lay  in  the  tide-tables.  In  the  previous  year  a series  of  high  tides  had 
coincided  with  the  prospecting  phase  of  the  first  half  of  the  tern  population  so  their 
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clutches  were  all  laid  on  relatively  high  ground.  The  second  half  of  the  population 
had  prospected  for  nest  sites  during  neap  tides  so  their  nests  were,  on  average,  lower. 
In  1977  however,  the  highest  tides  didn’t  cover  even  the  lowest  parts  of  the  nesting 
area  whilst  the  Terns  were  prospecting,  so  all  of  the  birds  nested  at  random  levels 
within  the  overall  vertical  range  of  the  shingle  spit. 

Other  methods  of  raising  the  Terns  clutches  were  tried  but  it  wasn’t  until  clutches 
were  removed  before  a threatening  tide,  and  replaced  afterwards,  that  any  measure 
of  success  was  achieved.  In  1976,  for  instance,  90%  of  the  eggs  which  would  have 
been  washed  away  eventually  hatched.  Some  of  the  clutches  were  removed  and 
replaced  on  as  many  as  10  or  11  tides  but  all  were  successful.  On  average  the  clutches 
were  kept  in  numbered  boxes  for  1 2A  hours  but  within  minutes  of  them  being  return- 
ed to  the  beach  the  birds  were  back  to  recommence  incubation.  Even  two  clutches 
which  couldn’t  be  replaced  until  11.15  p.m.  on  a very  dark  night  were  warm  three 
hours  later. 

Many  more  young  fledged  between  1976  and  1978  than  would  otherwise  have  done 
so.  The  breeding  population  increased  to  37  pairs  in  1980,  51  pairs  in  1981  and  67 
pairs  in  1982,  by  which  time  the  shingle  spit  had  become  high  enough  to  escape  all 
but  the  very  high  tides  of  autumn.  Then  the  Terns  are  replaced  by  vast  flocks  of 
waders. 

It  is  a spectacular  sight.  Often  when  the  September  and  October  spring-tides  begin 
covering  the  mudflats  and  salt-marsh  in  the  Wash  it  is  getting  dark.  This  combina- 
tion of  time  and  tide  causes  up  to  40,000  Knots  and  several  thousand  Bar-tailed  God- 
wits  to  fly  round  the  coast  and  to  land,  en  masse,  on  one  shingle  spit  or  another;  very 
often  it  is  the  one  at  Titchwell. 

The  event  is  fairly  predictable.  They  usually  arrive  one  hour  before  high-tide  and 
drop  out  of  the  failing  light  several  hundred  at  a time.  At  slack  water  the  Knot  are 
packed  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  remaining  patch  of  shingle  whilst  the  Godwits 
stand  further  out  in  the  shallow  water.  Then,  as  the  tide  recedes,  slowly  at  first  then 
quickly,  the  Knots  become  restless  and  move  further  down  onto  the  newly  exposed 
sand.  Within  two  hours  after  high-tide  their  restlessness  reaches  a pitch  such  that  the 
entire  flock  vacates  the  shingle  spit  and  returns  to  the  Wash  to  feed.  The  Godwits 
leave  half-an-hour  later,  deserting  the  few  Ringed  Plovers  and  Sanderlings  until  the 
following  tide. 

In  1979,  rather  than  returning  to  the  Wash,  up  to  8,000  Knots  flew  down  to  the 
foreshore  at  Titchwell  and  remained  there  until  the  tide  began  flooding  again.  The 
attraction  was  a two-acre  bed  of  young  cockles  which  had  recently  become  establish- 
ed on  the  peat  floor  of  the  ancient  forest. 

Nearby,  but  further  down  the  foreshore,  lay  another,  equally  extensive,  bed  of 
molluscs:  young  mussels.  Being  small  enough  to  be  taken  by  Sea-duck,  they  attracted 
a wintering  flock  of  200  Eiders,  250  Common  Scoters  and  up  to  10  Long-tailed 
Ducks.  But  once  the  mussels  had  grown  to  three  centimetres  in  length,  they  were  too 
large  to  be  dealt  with,  so  the  rafts  of  Ducks  dispersed  as  spontaneously  as  they  had 
gathered. 

It  was  whilst  watching  Sea-duck  that  the  first  Bittern  was  heard.  The  sonorous 
sound  carried  for  nearly  a mile  and  was  still  heard  above  the  crash  of  breaking 
waves. 

They  nested  for  the  first  time  in  1980  and  successfully  reared  young  but  it  was  clear 
that,  at  that  time,  the  reserve  couldn’t  provide  sufficient  food  for  their  needs.  Dit- 
ches and  pools  up  to  a mile  to  the  east  and  two  miles  to  the  west  were  used  as  feeding 
sites  so  visitors  to  the  reserve  in  June  and  July  of  that  year  were  unlucky  if  they 
didn’t  see  a Bittern  flying  to  or  from  the  reed-bed.  Bitterns  bred  again  in  1981  and 
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1982,  by  which  time  there  appeared  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of  eels  and  sticklebacks 
beneath  the  swaying  reeds. 

Reeds  provide  suitable  conditions  for  Bearded  Tits  as  well;  and  wintering  flocks  in 
addition  to  breeding  pairs.  Surveys  in  winter  showed  how  much  Bearded  Tits  depend 
on  the  salt-marsh/reed-bed  transition  zone.  Salt-marsh  plants  extend  into  the  tidal 
reed-bed  for  a distance  of  several  metres  and,  although  the  birds  spend  much  of  their 
time  taking  seeds  from  the  reed  flower-heads,  they  very  frequently  sidle  down  the 
reeds  — or  fly  directly  onto  the  salt-marsh  itself  — to  take  fallen  seeds  of  glasswort, 
common  seablite  and  sea  purslane.  Every  winter  from  1975  to  1978  between  50  and 
80  Bearded  Tits  wintered  on  the  reserve  and  nearly  all  of  them  congregated  on  the 
narrow  but  important  strip  where  the  two  major  habitats  over-lapped. 

One  of  those  major  habitats  — the  reed-bed  — came  of  age  as  soon  as  the 
Freshwater  Marsh  was  flooded.  It  was  1980.  Not  only  Bitterns  arrived  to  breed  but 
also  two-and-a-half  pairs  of  Marsh  Harriers. 

The  same  number  of  birds  — a bigamous  male  and  a separate  pair  — returned  in 
1981  and  1982  and  between  them  reared  23  flying  young  in  the  three  years. 

Attention  was  focused  on  the  bigamous  male  and  his  two  females  for  three 
summers.  Virtually  every  aspect  of  their  life  on  and  around  the  reserve  was  studied 
but  one  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  was  their  feeding  ecology. 


The  male  effectively  had  two  hunting  ranges.  The  first  was  30  hectares  (75  acres) 
of  reed-bed  on  the  reserve  where  his  ‘primary’  female  was  nesting,  as  well  as  smaller 
areas  of  marsh,  further  away,  where  his  ‘secondary’  female  was  nesting.  During  the 
incubation  phase  the  male  caught  prey  from  only  the  marshland  hunting  range,  but 
as  soon  as  the  eggs  hatched  he  deserted  the  marshes  and  hunted  over  his  second 
hunting  range:  1,250  hectares  (3,000  acres)  of  arable  land  to  the  south.  Why?  With  a 
marsh  full  of  young  Coots,  Moorhens,  Mallards,  Reed  Buntings,  Reed  Warblers  and 
Bearded  Tits,  why  did  he  fly  two  or  three  miles  inland  to  catch  prey? 

The  reason  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  roughly  ten  times  more  rewarding  to  catch 
prey  on  the  farmland  than  on  the  marsh.  On  the  marsh  it  took  the  male  an  average  of 
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28  minutes  to  catch  prey;  probably  because,  as  the  marsh  is  relatively  small,  he  could 
hardly  avoid  flying  over  the  same  part  of  the  reed-bed  every  quarter-of-an-hour  or 
so.  Potential  prey  may  therefore  have  become  conditioned  to  the  Harrier’s  presence 
and  become  more  difficult  to  catch.  Also  the  majority  of  reed-bed  prey  would  have 
been  fairly  small:  fledgling  Passerines  and  Moorhen  chicks.  The  average  weight  of 
this  type  of  prey  is  no  more  than  about  20  grams  so,  in  other  words,  the  male  Marsh 
Harrier  was  catching  about  3A  gram  of  prey  for  every  minute  he  spent  hunting. 

Compare  this  with  the  farmland  hunting  range.  Here  it  took  an  average  of  17 
minutes  to  catch  prey  and  with  the  estimated  average  weight  of  prey  being  in  the 
order  of  120  grams,  he  was  catching  seven  grams  of  prey  per  minute  of  hunting:  ten 
times  more  than  on  the  marsh. 

Broadly  speaking,  three  features  characterised  the  specific  areas  within  the 
farmland  hunting  range  where  the  male  hunted:  a higher  than  average  length  of 
hedgerow  per  unit  area;  the  presence  of  low  crops  — sugar  beet,  young  sprouts, 
carrots,  short-stemmed  barley,  peas  and  hay-meadow;  and  cropless  areas  such  as 
farm  tracks,  green-lanes  and  the  edges  of  old  pits.  The  centres  of  large,  open  fields  of 
standard  height  cereal  crops  were  hunted  over  up  to  a point,  but  only  en  route  to 
more  profitable  areas. 

Juvenile  Starlings  on  the  hedgerows;  three- week  old  wild-bred  Pheasants  around 
the  field  edges;  young  Skylarks  from  the  hay-meadows;  month-old  rabbits  from  the 
farm  tracks:  all  are  prey  for  the  Marsh  Harrier  together  with  21  other  recorded 
species  of  bird  and  mammal. 

The  male  does  not  necessarily  share  his  prey  equally  between  his  two  females.  In 
1982  the  primary  female  received  two-thirds  of  the  catch  and  as  this  satisfied  her 
needs  — and  those  of  her  three  young  — she  didn’t  have  to  hunt.  Conversely, 
because  the  secondary  female  received  only  one-third  of  the  prey  (50%  of  her  needs) 
she  was  obliged  to  hunt  for  herself.  Being  a larger  bird  than  the  male,  she  could  carry 
heavier  prey  so  young  rabbits  and  juvenile  Moor-hens  formed  a high  proportion  of 
her  catch. 

The  principal  role  of  the  primary  female  — that  of  protection  — ceases  when  the 
young  are  competent  at  flying  so  it  is  not  unusual  for  her  to  leave  the  area  for  good  in 
early  July,  forcing  the  male  to  provision  the  young  for  the  next  month  or  so.  Then, 
as  both  sets  of  young  gradually  disperse  southwards,  the  male  and  his  remaining 
female  move  southwards  too,  leaving  the  rabbits  and  Skylarks  in  peace  under  the 
ever-lengthening  shadows  of  autumn. 

From  a predator  at  the  top  of  the  food-chain  to  prey  at  the  bottom:  wader  food. 
Originally,  very  few  waders  of  only  one  to  two  species  fed  on  what  is  now  called  the 
Brackish  Marsh.  In  1973  the  area  was  tidal  saltmarsh:  a dense  cover  of  sea  aster, 
saltmarsh  grass,  cord  grass,  glasswort  and  seablite,  with  a few  muddy  creeks  and 
saltpans.  The  plan  was  to  convert  the  marsh  into  an  area  of  shallow,  brackish  water 
and  mud  with  little  vegetation. 

So  what  the  sea  gave,  the  sea  took  away.  Permanent  flooding  with  sea-water  from 
1979  to  1981  produced  a habitat  which  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  a good  wader 
marsh. 

However,  what  food  there  was,  was  not  in  the  right  place.  Although  most  waders 
will  eat  ragworms  (Nereis  diversicolor)  only  a few  are  prepared  to  search  the  bottoms 
of  steep-sided  creeks  to  find  them;  most  waders  prefer  flat,  open  areas  of  mud  on 
which  to  feed.  Fortunately  ragworms  can  tolerate  sea-water  so  whilst  the  marsh  was 
under  flood  they  spread  in  all  directions:  3,000  per  square  metre  (three  centimetres 
deep)  in  the  lowest  areas  and  700  per  square  metre  in  the  highest.  Ragworms  of  all 
sizes. 
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But  that  was  all  — only  ragworms.  Other  invertebrates  were  needed  for  other 
species  of  waders.  By  July  1981  the  vegetation  had  diminished  enough,  so  it  was 
decided  to  complete  the  plan  by  converting  the  marsh  to  truly  brackish  conditions. 
Freshwater  was  introduced  from  the  Freshwater  Marsh  and  within  a week  the  water 
was  only  13  parts  per  thousand  (PPT)  salt  content  compared  with  35  PPT  of  sea- 
water. Nothing  happened  immediately  but  in  July  1982  another  invertebrate  began  to 
colonise  the  Brackish  Marsh:  a one  centimetre  long  crustacean  which  burrows  in  the 
mud  or  swims  just  above  the  mud  surface.  Corophium  volutator  — there  isn’t  a 
common  name  — had  arrived.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  between  1,000  and 
2,000  per  square  metre. 

During  late  summer  and  autumn  1982  the  salinity  was  allowed  to  fall  even  further, 
to  8 PPT.  This  was  just  about  low  enough  for  another  mud-dwelling  animal.  The 
caterpillars,  or  larvae,  of  midges  — Chironomidae  — are  more  frequent  in  complete- 
ly freshwater  habitats,  but  a few  — only  40  per  square  metre  — were  found  in  the 
Brackish  Marsh  in  September.  By  Christmas  there  were  five  times  as  many. 

If  the  salinity  was  allowed  to  fall  to  zero,  they  would  increase  to  3,000  or  4,000  per 
square  metre  but  the  other  invertebrates,  the  ragworms  and  Corophium,  would  not 
survive. 

So  by  finding  the  optimum  salinity  level,  a reasonable  number  of  each  animal  can  be 
sustained:  ragworms  for  the  Redshanks,  Greenshanks,  Curlew-sandpipers,  Grey 
Plovers  and  Bar-tailed  Godwits;  Corophium  for  Spotted  Redshanks  and  Avocets; 
and  midge  larvae  for  Dunlins,  Little  Stints  and  Ringed  Plovers. 

There  is  food  in  the  water  too.  When  the  marsh  was  flooded  with  sea-water  a cer- 
tain prawn  — Palaemonetes  varians  — existed  in  large  numbers.  They  were  food  for 
Little  Grebes,  Mergansers  and  Goldeneyes.  As  the  salinity  fell  nearer  to  fresh-water 
levels  the  prawns  were  replaced  by  smaller,  opossum  shrimps  — Neomysis  integer  — 
which  swam  in  the  warm,  shallow  water  by  the  thousand.  When,  in  autumn  1982, 
seven  Avocets,  four  Spoonbills  and  several  Spotted  Redshanks  chased  about  in  the 
shallow  pools,  scything  quickly  through  the  water,  opossum  shrimps  were  almost 
certainly  the  target. 

By  retaining  a salinity  which  several  types  of  animal  can  tolerate,  the  chances  are 
that  all  the  spatial  niches  will  be  filled:  ragworms  relatively  deep  in  the  mud.  Cor- 
ophium on  the  mud  surface,  shrimps  in  the  water  and  when  they  emerge,  midges  on 
the  water  surface. 

Whether  Bitterns  or  Marsh  Harriers,  or  Avocets,  or  Spoonbills,  or  Cetti’s 
Warblers,  or  Little  Gulls  choose  to  visit  the  reserve  in  future  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
any  event,  providing  there  are  cockles  on  the  foreshore,  plants  on  the  saltmarsh, 
rabbits  on  the  farm  tracks,  ragworms  in  the  mud  ...  or  even  beetles  in  the  peat 
...  the  next  ten  years  will  be  as  absorbing  as  the  past  decade. 
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Breeding  Waders  of  Wet  Meadows 
in  Norfolk 

R.C.  Murfitt  & D.J.  Weaver,  R.S.P.B. 


During  spring  and  summer  1982  a national  survey  of  the  Breeding  Waders  of  Wet 
Meadows  in  England  and  Wales  was  jointly  organised  by  the  B.T.O.  and  R.S.P.B. 
The  main  aims  of  the  survey  were  to  identify  the  remaining  lowland  sites  for  breeding 
waders  and  to  assess  their  current  breeding  populations.  This  information  is  of  vital 
importance  to  conservation  bodies  in  order  that  they  may  defend  important  areas  of 
wet  lowland  grassland  from  the  increasing  threat  of  drainage.  The  majority  of  the 
fieldwork  for  this  survey  was  carried  out  by  volunteers,  but  because  of  the  large  area 
of  suitable  habitat  in  Norfolk  (particularly  Broadland)  the  R.S.P.B.  (sponsored  by 
the  Manpower  Services  Commission)  employed  two  temporary  research  biologists 
(the  authors)  to  carry  out  some  of  the  fieldwork  and  to  collate  and  analyse  the  results 
from  the  whole  county.  In  total  about  226  square  kilometres  of  Norfolk  marshes  and 
river  valleys  were  surveyed,  representing  a significant  proportion  of  such  habitat  in 
England  and  Wales.  This  report  describes  the  results  of  the  survey  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

Prior  to  the  survey,  discussions  were  held  between  representatives  of  the  B.T.O. , 
R.S.P.B.,  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  County  Bird  Recorder  and  other  prominent 
local  ornithologists  and  conservationists  to  select  areas  of  marshland  and  river  valley 
for  survey  and  to  divide  them  into  manageable  sites.  A total  of  186  sites  were  iden- 
tified, varying  considerably  in  size  from  a few  hectares  up  to  more  than  1,000 
hectares. 

These  sites  received  three  visits  wherever  possible,  one  in  each  of  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June.  The  five  key  wader  species  for  assessment  were  Lapwing, 
Snipe,  Curlew,  Redshank  and  Oystercatcher.  Participants  were  asked  to  record  the 
total  number  of  each  of  the  key  wader  species  present  and  to  estimate  the  number  of 
pairs  or,  for  Snipe,  count  ‘drumming’  birds  on  each  visit,  and  then  after  the  visits 
were  complete,  to  estimate  the  number  of  territories  for  each  species.  As  well  as 
assessing  breeding  wader  populations,  participants  were  asked  to  provide  estimates 
of  breeding  wild-fowl  numbers  (based  on  counts  of  males)  and  of  other  typical  wet 
grassland  species  such  as  Yellow  Wagtail,  Sedge  Warbler  and  Meadow  Pipit. 

Table  1 shows  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  of  each  key  wader  species  found  in 
every  major  river  valley  in  Norfolk.  The  Yare  Basin  forming  about  46%  of  the  total 
area  surveyed,  comprises  the  flood-plain  of  the  three  main  Broadland  rivers.  The 
upper  boundaries  of  this  area  have  been  taken  as  Staithe  (R.  Waveney),  Rockland 
(R.  Yare)  and  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ant  and  Bure  near  Ranworth. 

Only  Norfolk  data  is  presented  here  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  rivers, 
the  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse,  form  the  Norfolk/Suffolk  border  for  much  of 
their  length.  Similarly,  most  of  the  Ouse  Washes  lies  within  Cambridgeshire,  and 
only  the  area  north  of  the  Welney  road  has  been  included. 

The  North  Norfolk  coastal  marshes  include  those  between  Heacham  and 
Salthouse  and  exclude  birds  nesting  on  saltmarsh  or  foreshore,  such  as  at  Blakeney 
Point. 
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Most  parts  of  the  county  were  well  covered,  although  there  were  a few  exceptions. 
These  include  the  rivers  Stiffkey  and  Glaven  (no  coverage),  Tiffey  and  Thet  (about 
50%  coverage),  Nar  (about  65%  coverage),  and  parts  of  the  upper  Yare. 

Lapwing:  The  Norfolk  total  of  1,217  pairs  represent  17%  of  the  total  of  7,317  pairs 
recorded  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  survey  in  1982.  It  should  be  noted  that 
both  the  Norfolk  and  the  total  England  and  Wales  populations  of  breeding  Lap- 
wings would  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures  given,  since  the  survey 
was  largely  limited  to  damp  grassland  habitat  and  therefore  excluded  many  lapwings 
breeding  on  farmland  and  other  habitats  outside  river  valleys  and  marshes. 

Breeding  Lapwings  were  widespread  throughout  the  county  and  were  generally 
associated  with  damp  grassland  grazed  by  livestock.  However,  a considerable 
number  also  attempted  to  breed  on  arable  farmland  within  the  river  valleys,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Yare  Basin.  Some  of  these  birds  were  displaying  over  short  winter 
cereal  crops  in  early  spring,  but  most  were  probably  unsuccessful  as  they  were 
displaced  following  subsequent  rapid  crop  growth.  Overall,  arable  nesting  Lapwings 
showed  a marked  preference  for  bare  arable  fields  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  sugar-beet 
fields  where  crops  remained  short  exposing  areas  of  bare  soil  for  much  of  the 
breeding  season.  This  agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  Klomp  (1954),  who  found  that  a 
low  vegetation  or  bare  ground  was  a major  factor  involved  in  habitat  selection  for 
Lapwing. 

The  Ouse  Washes  held  the  largest  single  concentration  of  Lapwings,  but  the  North 
Coast  marshes,  Thurne  marshes,  Wensum  and  Yare  valleys,  and  the  Yare  Basin 
supported  high  densities  in  some  places. 

Snipe:  The  Norfolk  population  of  500  drumming  Snipe  represents  23%  of  the  total 
of  2,157  recorded  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  survey  in  1982,  and  the  county  is 
therefore  of  considerable  national  importance  for  this  species. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fenland  Washes,  this  species  is  largely  associated,  in 
lowland  areas,  with  poorly-drained  meadows,  often  on  a peaty  substrate  and  with  a 
low  tussocky  vegetation  usually  of  rushes  or  sedges.  Small  areas  of  such  ‘unimprov- 
ed’ wet  meadows  still  exist  in  the  county  but  they  are  largely  restricted  to  the  river 
valleys,  particularly  in  West  Norfolk,  and  the  peaty  margins  of  the  mainly  alluvial 
Yare  Basin.  A total  of  282  drummers  (58%  of  the  county  total)  were  found  in  this 
habitat  and  in  areas  of  fen  habitat,  such  as  at  Redgrave  and  Strumpshaw.  These 
Snipe  were  widely  distributed  throughout  the  county,  but  with  the  main  concentra- 
tions in  the  valleys  of  the  Nar,  Wissey  and  Wensum.  In  the  Nar  valley,  most  of  the 
Snipe  were  breeding  at  high  density  alongside  the  stretch  of  river  between  West  Acre 
and  West  Lexham  (22  drummers).  The  main  concentrations  along  the  river  Wissey 
were  at  Hilgay  Fen  (10  drummers)  and  Thompson  Common  (8  drummers).  The 
upper  and  middle  courses  of  the  river  Yare  were  also  well  represented,  with  12  drum- 
mers at  Strumpshaw  Fen  and  6 at  Post  wick  Marsh. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  concentration  of  Snipe  was  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  with  173 
drummers  in  the  Norfolk  section  representing  35%  of  the  county  total.  The  density 
here  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country,  but  numbers  and  breeding  success  fluctuate 
considerably  depending  upon  the  amount  of  flooding. 

Another  important  breeding  habitat  is  the  stubble  produced  by  the  cutting  of 
reedbeds,  especially  in  Broadland,  an  example  being  those  at  Hickling  Broad  NNR. 
Forty-five  drummers  (7%  of  the  county  total)  were  found  on  these  sites  where  they 
often  reached  high  densities.  However,  no  Snipe  were  found  breeding  on  the  cut  reed 
ronds  along  the  rivers  of  the  Yare  Basin,  which  appeared  to  offer  a similar  habitat. 
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This  survey  provided  a fairly  thorough  census  of  breeding  Snipe  throughout  the 
county.  However,  because  of  its  rather  secretive  and  crepuscular  behaviour,  and  the 
fact  that  a few  stretches  of  river  valley  and  wet  grassland  were  not  covered  during  the 
survey,  some  pairs  will  have  been  missed,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  obtained 
represents  approximately  90%  of  the  actual  Norfolk  population  in  1982.  One  further 
consideration  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  breeding  population  in  1982  was  probably 
somewhat  below  average  as  a result  of  the  exceptionally  dry  spring  weather. 

Redshank:  The  Norfolk  total  of  388  pairs  represents  16%  of  the  grand  total  of  2,456 
pairs  of  inland  (non-saltmarsh)  breeding  Redshank  recorded  during  the  1982  survey 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  breeding 
populations  of  Norfolk,  and  England  and  Wales  respectively,  since  many  pairs 
breeding  on  saltmarsh  and  gravel  pits  will  not  have  been  censused  as  these  habitats 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  survey. 

On  the  grazing  marshes  Redshank  territories  were  often  loosely  concentrated 
along  ditches  or  near  pools  with  sufficient  surrounding  vegetation  for  nesting  and 
cover,  and  shallow  edges  for  feeding.  Although  birds  were  occasionally  seen  on  tem- 
porary flooding  and  ditches  in  arable  fields  in  April,  none  appear  to  have  nested 
within  the  arable. 

In  the  Yare  Basin  a significant  additional  habitat  was  provided  by  the  ronds  adja- 
cent to  the  tidal  reaches  of  the  main  Broadland  rivers.  On  these  ronds  areas  of  cut 
reedbed  and  of  saltmarsh  type  vegetation  dominated  by  scurvy  grasses  ( Cochlearia 
spp ) were  highly  attractive  to  breeding  Redshank.  As  well  as  providing  nesting  sites 
for  some  pairs,  the  ronds  also  provided  good  feeding  areas  and  most  Redshank 
nesting  on  adjacent  grazing  marshes  appeared  to  move  their  young  onto  these  stret- 
ches of  ronds  soon  after  hatching.  As  a result,  Redshank  were  recorded  at  their 
highest  densities  in  the  Yare  Basin,  on  sites  with  such  areas  of  open  ronds. 

The  majority  of  Redshank  bred  on  marshes  fairly  close  to  the  coast  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  concentration  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  only  a few  scattered  pairs 
occurred  well  inland,  e.g.  on  the  Little  Ouse.  Broadland  as  a whole  held  64%  of  the 
county  population  with  large  numbers  along  the  lower  Bure,  Waveney  and  Yare 
marshes.  The  Thurne  marshes  were  also  well  represented.  The  density  of  breeding 
Redshank  on  the  Norfolk  coastal  marshes  was  second  only  to  that  on  the  Ouse 
Washes. 

Oystercatcher:  The  Norfolk  population  of  165  pairs  represent  23%  of  the  total 
population  of  712  pairs  recorded  during  the  1982  Breeding  Wader  Survey  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  Oystercatcher  is  essentially  a coastal  bird,  nesting  mainly  on  shingle  beaches 
and  saltmarsh.  The  main  stronghold  of  this  species  in  Norfolk  is  along  the  North 
Coast,  particularly  at  Blakeney  Point  and  Scolt  Head  Island.  A tendency  towards  in- 
land breeding  of  Oystercatchers  has  been  noted  since  1940  when  the  marshes  around 
Breydon  Water  were  colonised  (Seago,  1977).  This  population  has  steadily  increased 
and  other  Broadland  marshes  have  been  occupied  since  then  so  that  by  1979,  68  pairs 
were  recorded  within  the  Yare  Basin  (Round,  1979).  The  1982  survey  showed  that 
there  has  been  a further  increase  and  expansion  of  the  inland  population,  with  a 58% 
increase  since  1979  over  an  area  of  85.7  km2  of  the  Yare  Basin.  The  total  of  165  pairs 
recorded  during  the  wader  survey  of  Norfolk  represents  33%  of  the  approximate 
total  Norfolk  population  of  500  pairs. 

Oystercatcher  pairs  were  found  breeding  both  on  arable  fields  and  grassland, 
usually  close  to  the  main  rivers.  The  preference  seemed  to  be  for  bare  soil  areas  such 
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as  among  sugar-beet  crops,  or  dry  spoil  banks  along  ditches  or  the  river-wall  itself. 

The  largely  coastal  distribution  of  Norfolk  Oystercatchers  is  evident  from  Table  1, 
with  only  a few  pairs  occurring  well  inland,  e.g.  on  the  river  Wensum.  Not  unex- 
pectedly, therefore,  the  highest  densities  were  on  the  North  Coast  marshes,  while  the 
major  part  of  the  inland  breeding  population  (65%)  was  present  in  the  Yare  Basin. 

Curlew:  The  Norfolk  population  of  4 pairs  represents  0.75%  of  the  total  of  534  pairs 
recorded  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  Breeding  Wader  Survey. 

Although  at  one  time  restricted  to  uplands,  Curlew  have  shown  a tendency  to 
colonise  a wide  range  of  lowland  habitats,  including  damp  meadows,  for  many  years 
(Sharrock,  1976).  The  range  in  Britain  has  a westerly  bias  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
few  pairs  were  found  in  East  Anglia.  However,  pairs  have  nested  sporadically  on 
some  West  Norfolk  heaths  for  many  years,  and  a small  population  has  been 
established  in  Breckland  since  1949  (Seago,  1977). 

The  4 pairs  found  were  within  these  areas  at  established  sites,  i.e.  Roydon 
Common  and  Stanford  Battle  Area.  Although  the  boundaries  of  the  river  valleys  are 
difficult  to  define  in  these  areas,  a further  3-4  pairs  were  considered  to  be  outside  the 
sites  on  surrounding  heathland. 

Black-tailed  Godwit:  The  main  British  stronghold  of  breeding  Black-tailed  Godwits 
is  the  Ouse  Washes.  Here,  the  number  of  pairs  attempting  to  breed  and  their  success 
is  strongly  influenced  by  the  extent  of  flooding. 

In  1982,  early  spring  conditions  on  the  Ouse  Washes  were  favourable  and  there 
were  20  pairs  on  the  Norfolk  section  in  mid-May,  at  least  15  of  which  probably  had 
young. 

Away  from  the  Ouse  Washes,  the  only  other  Norfolk  records  received  were  of 
single  pairs  displaying  at  two  other  sites. 

Wildfowl:  Estimates  are  given  for  the  breeding  populations  of  all  ducks  recorded  ex- 
cept for  Shelduck  which  is  a mainly  coastal  breeder.  These  are  based  mostly  on 
counts  of  males  during  the  breeding  season,  since  females  tend  to  be  inconspicuous 
when  incubating.  The  figures  given  are  likely  to  be  under-estimates  of  the  true 
population,  since  counts  of  wildfowl  were  not  made  at  a number  of  sites  totalling  36 
km2  (16%)  of  the  total  area  of  226  km2  surveyed.  Furthermore,  the  considerable 
numbers  of  wildfowl  breeding  on  gravel  pits,  lakes  etc.  outside  the  river  valleys  were 
not  censused. 

Gad  wall:  64  pairs  recorded,  with  main  concentrations  in  Breckland  along  the  Little 
Ouse  (15  pairs)  and  Wissey  (12  pairs),  and  on  the  Ouse  Washes  (9  pairs)  and  the 
Thurne  marshes  (8  pairs).  No  coverage  of  the  substantial  Breckland  mere  popula- 
tions. 

Teal:  37  pairs  estimated,  but  no  broods  recorded.  Quite  widespread  in  small 
numbers,  but  with  a large  concentration  of  12  pairs  at  Hickling  Broad. 

Mallard:  A total  of  1,366  pairs  estimated.  Ubiquitous,  found  on  every  river  system 
surveyed.  Very  high  density  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  where  324  pairs  were  estimated  to 
have  bred  in  the  Norfolk  section. 

Shoveler:  138  pairs  recorded.  This  minimum  figure  represents  a considerable  propor- 
tion (nearly  14%)  of  the  estimated  British  and  Irish  population  of  1,000  pairs  (Shar- 
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rock,  1976).  The  main  concentrations  were  on  the  Ouse  Washes  (40  pairs),  Yare 
Basin  (34  pairs),  Thurne  marshes  (24  pairs),  Bure  (13  pairs)  and  the  North  Norfolk 
coastal  marshes  (11  pairs). 

The  true  Norfolk  population  was  probably  nearer  160  pairs,  allowing  for  about  15 
pairs  on  the  30.4  km2  of  the  Yare  Basin  for  which  details  of  wildfowl  were  not  sub- 
mitted (based  on  average  density  of  Shoveler  over  rest  of  Yare  Basin),  and  an  addi- 
tional 8 pairs  for  parts  of  the  North  Norfolk  coastal  marshes  where  wildfowl  were 
not  censused. 

Pochard:  A total  of  21  pairs  were  recorded.  Most  were  in  the  Yare  Basin,  with  5 pairs 
on  Haddiscoe  Island  and  3 pairs  at  Burgh  Common. 

Tufted  Duck:  162  pairs  estimated.  Main  concentrations  were  in  the  Wensum  valley 
(81  pairs)  and  on  the  Ouse  Washes  (20  pairs).  Considerable  numbers  were  doubtless 
missed  on  gravel  pits  etc.  outside  the  survey  areas. 

Other  Wildfowl:  Six  pairs  of  Garganey  may  have  nested  in  the  county,  though 
breeding  was  only  proved  at  Cley.  Also,  seven  pairs  of  Wigeon  were  suspected  of 
breeding,  4 on  the  Ouse  Washes  and  3 in  the  Wensum  valley.  Breeding  was  proven  in 
the  latter  area  when  a brood  of  ducklings  was  seen,  but  the  small  population  in  this 
area  is  known  to  have  originated  from  escapes  from  a wildfowl  population. 

Reference  to  Table  1 reveals  that  once  again  the  Ouse  Washes  was  by  far  the  most 
important  single  site,  supporting  the  highest  diversity  of  wildfowl  species  and  a very 
high  total  density.  The  river  Wensum  features  quite  highly  because  of  the  abundance 
of  gravel  pits  along  this  valley,  which  support  large  numbers  of  breeding  wildfowl, 
particularly  Mallard  and  Tufted  Duck.  Other  good  areas  for  wildfowl  were  along  the 
rivers  Bure,  Thurne  and  Wissey,  and  the  Yare  Basin  (for  Shoveler). 

The  results  of  the  national  Breeding  Wader  Survey  have  demonstrated  that  Nor- 
folk is  the  outstanding  county  in  England  and  Wales  for  breeding  waders.  It  is  one  of 
only  three  counties  to  hold  more  than  100  pairs  of  Snipe,  the  others  being  Cam- 
bridgeshire (732  pairs)  and  Yorkshire  (153  pairs),  and  it  has  the  second  highest 
population  of  wet  grassland  breeding  Redshank  (388  pairs)  after  Kent  (475  pairs). 
Norfolk  also  supports  substantial  proportions  of  the  wet  grassland  breeding  popula- 
tions of  Lapwings  and  Oystercatchers  in  England  and  Wales,  17%  and  23%  respec- 
tively. Furthermore,  the  county  is  also  important  for  its  breeding  wildfowl  popula- 
tions particularly  Gad  wall,  Garganey  and  Shoveler. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  such  a rich  variety  of  wet 
meadowland  habitats  that  includes  the  Ouse  Washes,  the  North  Norfolk  coastal 
marshes,  the  Yare  Basin,  the  Broadland  rivers  and  marshes,  and  the  river  valleys  of 
West  Norfolk.  However,  wet  grassland  is  increasingly  under  threat  from  drainage 
schemes  designed  to  lower  the  water  table  and  to  enable  intensification  of  agriculture 
either  in  the  form  of  improved  pasture  or  the  complete  conversion  to  arable.  These 
changes  result  in  the  loss  of  the  characteristic  flora  of  this  habitat  and  a reduction  or 
complete  loss  of  the  breeding  and  wintering  bird  communities  of  the  site.  Such 
agricultural  improvements  are  already  well  advanced  on  some  of  the  marshes  in  the 
Yare  Basin.  If  such  changes  are  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  the  time  could  come 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  wader  species  most  sensitive  to  drainage,  such  as 
Snipe,  are  very  few  and  far  between  in  lowland  Britain  outside  of  nature  reserves 
such  as  Ouse  Washes. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  important  roles  fulfilled  by  Alec  Bull  and  Dr. 
Moss  Taylor,  the  B.T.O.  local  representatives  for  Norfolk,  in  organising  site 
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coverage.  We  also  thank  John  O’Sullivan,  R.S.P.B.  Regional  Officer  for  East 
Anglia,  and  Dr.  Ken  Smith,  B.T.O.  National  Organiser  of  the  Breeding  Wader 
Survey,  for  their  help  and  supervision  during  the  survey.  Acknowledgement  is  due  to 
the  following  people  who  were  involved  in  preliminary  discussions  to  identify  survey 
sites:  D.  Brewster,  A.  Bull,  P.  R.  Clarke,  J.  Goldsmith,  R.  Hobbs,  Nar  Valley  Or- 
nithological Society,  J.  O’Sullivan,  G.  Radley,  M.  J.  Seago  and  Dr.  M Taylor. 

This  survey  depended  to  a large  extent  on  the  work  of  volunteer  observers,  and  we 
are  particularly  indebted  to  the  following  who  carried  out  survey  work  in  1982:  S. 
Abbot,  P.  R.  Allard,  R.  W.  Andrews,  P.  R.  Banham,  P.  Banwell,  S.  R.  Beal,  R.  A. 
Benson,  B.  Bishop,  B.  Bland,  A.  Bowles,  D.  Brewster,  M.  A.  Brewster,  A.  Bull,  M. 
Bunn,  Dr.  C.  J.  Cadbury,  P.  R.  Clarke,  C.  J.  Clayton,  R.  Conner,  E.  F.  Crosby,  J. 
Eaton,  F.  T.  Gates,  K.  Gilbert,  E.  M.  Griffin,  A.  J.  Hale,  A.  F.  Harris,  Dr.  M. 
Hassall,  K.  Heron,  P.  Higgins,  R.  Hoblyn,  Dr.  D.  T.  Horsley,  D.  Hughes,  B.  M. 
Joslin,  R.  T.  Joslin,  R.  E.  Kimber,  E.  O.  B.  King,  M.  A.  Knight,  R.  Lawrence,  M. 
Laxen,  S.  E.  Linsell,  O.  R.  Marks,  P.  McAnulty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mighell,  D.  G. 
Neale,  J.  Newton,  J.  O’Sullivan,  D.  L.  Ovenden,  R.  Parfitt,  F.  Pigg,  B.  Pleasance, 
D.  B.  Radley,  G.  P.  Radley,  M.  Rains,  H.  Ramsay,  R.  J.  Rolph,  R.S.P.B.  staff  at 
Strumpshaw  Fen,  L.  Rutherford,  K.  G.  Saul,  G.  Schofield,  H.  Scott,  M.  J.  Seago, 
N.  Sills,  I.  J.  Simper,  Dr.  M.  Taylor,  W.  Urwin,  A.  E.  Vine,  A.  Ward  and  I.  White. 

Finally  we  would  like  to  thank  the  many  landowners  who  allowed  access  to  their 
land,  and  without  whose  co-operation  this  survey  would  not  have  been  possible. 
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Table  1:  Number  of  Pairs  and  Density  of  Breeding  Waders  and  Wildfowl  in  Main  Wetland  Areas  and  River  Valleys  in  Norfolk  — 1982. 
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Wickhampton  Heronry 


No  bird  has  been  more  typical  of  the  flat  Norfolk  marshlands  than  the  grey  heron. 
Over  the  years,  the  wet  muddy  flats  of  Breydon  and  the  associated  grazing  marshes 
flanking  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Bure  and  the  Yare  have  offered  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions and  the  area  has  supported  one  of  the  most  numerous  populations  in  the 
country. 

Herons  usually  nest  in  colonies  in  tall  trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  Breydon  they  have 
used  the  wet  woodlands  or  ‘carrs’  which  are  dotted  around  the  fringe  of  the  mar- 
shland. Wigg’s  Carr  at  Wickhampton  has  played  the  major  role  with  Decoy  Carr  at 
Mautby  also  holding  a sizeable  population.  Heronries  often  have  long  histories.  It  is 
said  that  Wigg’s  Carr  was  first  occupied  many  years  ago  by  birds  which  had  been 
displaced  by  rooks  from  the  nearby  carr  adjacent  to  Reedham  Church.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  that  the  latter  site  harboured 
herons. 

Each  year,  in  February  and  early  March,  birds  using  Wigg’s  Carr  have  con- 
gregated on  the  marshland  in  the  late  afternoon  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  East  of 
the  heronry.  Here  it  has  been  possible  to  see  them  running  and  skipping  on  the 
ground,  often  with  raised  wings,  such  cavorting  sometimes  being  described  as  danc- 
ing. Then,  towards  sunset,  individual  birds  have  taken  off  and  flighted  into  the  carr. 
Each  cock  has  taken  up  a position,  usually  on  an  old  nest,  and  started  to  posture  and 
call.  The  illustration  shows  a bird  pointing  its  bill  to  the  sky,  following  which,  with 
the  pose  maintained,  the  body  is  lowered  to  a crouching  position,  the  movement  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a sustained  groan,  oooo,  reminiscent  of  the  boom  of  a bittern. 
This  is  just  one  element  in  a complex  display.  In  due  course  a mate  is  attracted,  the 
nest  is  furbished  and  eggs  laid,  generally  around  the  third  week  in  March.  Incubation 
lasts  almost  a month  and  the  chicks  are  in  the  nest  for  about  eight  weeks  so  that  a 
heronry  is  full  of  activity  until  mid-summer. 

In  the  late  nineteen  forties  Wigg’s  Carr  usually  contained  thirty  to  forty  occupied 
nests.  Organised  counts  of  all  the  various  Norfolk  heronries  started  in  the  fifties  and 
the  annual  Norfolk  Bird  Report,  first  published  in  1953,  contains  the  results.  The 
figures  for  Wickhampton  are  summarised  below: 


Year 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Number  of  nests 

25 

37 

28 

21 

34 

31 

31 

31 

39 

35 

Year 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Number  of  nests 

23 

28 

38 

34 

38 

45 

46 

39 

37 

20 

Unfortunately  systematic  counting  lapsed  in  the  seventies.  However,  a chance  visit 
to  Wickhampton  at  the  end  of  March,  1982,  revealed  an  unbelievable  situation.  In- 
stead of  a noisy  and  lively  community,  there  was  absolute  silence  and  not  a bird  to  be 
seen.  There  were  no  nests.  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  the  foundations  of  nests 
left  from  the  previous  year.  Had  the  herons  returned  to  Reedham?  No,  there  were  no 
herons  in  the  Rookery  Carr  nor  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  carrs.  A journey  to  Maut- 
by revealed  a similarly  depressing  state  of  affairs,  the  keeper  reporting  no  more  than 
two  nests  in  one  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  wood. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that,  in  a very  few  years,  the  well  established  breeding  com- 
munity, which  has  been  a feature  for  centuries,  has  gone.  It  may  be  that  the  occa- 
sional bird  will  be  seen  on  the  marshes  and  a few  may  still  nest  in  one  or  more  of  the 
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smaller  colonies  further  upstream  but  this  unique  part  of  Broadland,  which  has 
already  losts  its  massive  flocks  of  wintering  grey  geese  and  many  of  its  breeding 
waders,  would  now  appear  to  be  almost  bereft  of  one  of  its  most  characteristic  and 
numerous  species. 

R.  Jones 


Vagrants  from  the  East 

1982  was  an  extraordinary  year  for  the  arrival  of  Siberian  vagrants  in  the  autumn, 
but  how  did  it  compare  with  previous  years  such  as  1968  and  1975  both  well 
remembered  by  many  ‘older’  birdwatchers?  Why  do  some  years  produce  more  kinds 
of  eastern  origin  than  others?  Does  it  always  depend  on  weather  conditions  or  are 
there  other  factors  involved? 

Yellow-browed  Warblers  which  have  been  described  as  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  in  Siberia,  were  regarded  as  rarities  in  Norfolk  in  the  past.  Only  8 had  been 
recorded  upto  1918  and  there  were  no  further  records  until  one  was  seen  on  Blakeney 
Point  in  1962.  The  next  year  produced  two  individuals  with  singles  in  1964,  1965  and 
1966.  Pallas’s  Warblers  were  at  one  stage  considered  ‘once  in  a lifetime’  birds;  the 
first  British  record  was  one  shot  at  Cley  in  1896  and  singles  subsequently  caught  and 
ringed  at  Holme  in  1957  and  1963.  Pallas’s  Warbler  breeds  from  the  Altai  Mountains 
eastwards;  in  fact  unless  it  has  expanded  westwards,  the  nearest  part  of  its  breeding 
range  is  further  east  than  that  of  any  other  leaf  warbler  on  the  British  List.  The  first 
county  record  of  Radde’s  Warbler  was  one  caught  and  ringed  on  Blakeney  Point  in 
1961,  only  the  second  British  record.  In  contrast  Richard’s  Pipits,  also  originating 
from  Asia,  had  appeared  more  frequently  with  a total  of  31  birds  upto  1966. 

The  autumn  of  1967  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  produce  large  numbers  of 
eastern  birds  with  at  least  40  Richard’s  Pipits  and  9 Yellow-browed  Warblers,  4 of 
which  remained  at  Wells/Holkham  for  several  weeks. 

1968  was  a year  to  be  remembered,  not  only  for  the  total  of  at  least  53  Richard’s 
Pipits  and  1 1 Yellow-browed  Warblers  (including  two  on  light-vessels)  but  also  for 
the  spectacular  invasion  of  Nutcrackers  of  the  slender-billed  race  which  breed  from 
north-east  Russia  across  Siberia.  Previously  there  were  only  8 records  in  the  county 
but  at  least  104  appeared  in  1968  in  three  distinct  phases.  Their  arrival  apparently 
was  a result  of  food  shortages  following  a failure  of  pine  cones  and  hazel  nuts  in  their 
native  forests,  but  one  must  suspect  that  very  few  managed  to  return  to  their 
breeding  grounds.  Following  the  arrival  of  a Pallas’s  Warbler  on  October  20th  a 
Radde’s  Warbler  was  discovered  at  Wells  the  same  day.  Six  days  later  a Dusky 
Warbler  (the  first  county  record)  was  found  at  Holkham  and  was  joined  by  a second 
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Black-tailed  Godwits  returned  to  the  Fens  breeding  at  Welney  in  1952 
The  population  has  since  spread  to  the  complete  length  of  the  Washes  with  a 
1972  peak  of  65  pairs.  (Photo:  Dr.  K.  Carlson). 


individual  Nov  2nd.  During  this  period  there  was  a prolonged  spell  of  easterly  winds 
originating  well  inside  Russia.  Amazingly  a third  individual  was  trapped  at  Holme 
Nov  9th,  with  a different  bird  present  on  10th.  A fascinating  aspect  of  the  Dusky 
Warbler’s  annual  journey  to  and  from  its  forest  breeding  grounds  is  that  it  passes 
over  the  eastern  end  of  the  Himalayas  at  altitudes  approaching  20,000  feet.  The  year 
ended  with  two  separate  dead  Little  Bustards  of  the  Eastern  form  orientalis  being 
found  in  December,  a bird  last  recorded  in  1916  and  not  recorded  since! 

In  the  autumn  of  1969-1974  Yellow-browed  Warblers  appeared  annually  with  a 
maximum  of  8 in  1973.  Richard’s  Pipits  peaked  at  42  in  1970,  but  with  only  3-4  in 
1973  and  1974.  Pallas’s  Warblers  appeared  in  1971  (Norwich  Oct  30th),  1972  (Holme 
Oct  17th-19th)  and  1974  (Happisburgh  Oct  14th-16th)  and  Wells  Oct  24th/25th.  The 
only  other  Siberian  rarity  in  this  period  was  a Dusky  Warbler  at  Holkham  Oct  7th 
1973. 

On  October  9th  1975  the  wind  veered  from  north-westerly  to  north-easterly  as  an 
anti  cyclone  became  established  over  the  Baltic.  This  weather  system  remained  for 
most  of  the  month  and  the  associated  easterly  airstream  across  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe  resulted  in  the  arrival  of  an  incredible  number  of  eastern  vagrants,  many  ar- 
riving in  association  with  large  ‘falls’  of  Goldcrests.  Single  Yellow-browed  Warblers 
appeared  at  Yarmouth  and  Wells  on  the  10th,  with  an  Olive-backed  Pipit  (the  first 
county  record)  at  the  latter  locality.  A Pallas’s  Warbler  was  discovered  at  Holkham 
the  next  day  and  by  the  12th  at  least  15  Yellow-browed  Warblers  were  at 
Wells/Holkham  together  with  an  Isabelline  Shrike  (subsequently  determined  as  a 
separate  species  from  Red-backed  Shrike  and  again  a new  county  record).  On  14th  a 
Dusky  Warbler  was  found  near  Wells  boating  lake  and  the  next  day  two  Pallas’s 
Warblers  were  together  at  Holkham.  On  17th  further  Pallas’s  Warblers  were  seen  on 
Scolt  Head  and  Happisburgh  (trapped)  and  a Radde’s  Warbler  at  Brancaster.  A 
second  Radde’s  Warbler  was  seen  at  Holkham  the  next  day,  together  with  Dusky 
Warbler  on  Blakeney  Point  (the  only  warbler  present).  The  Point  also  produced  a 
Rustic  Bunting,  but  whether  this  bird  had  travelled  from  east  of  the  Urals  one  cannot 
tell;  another  was  seen  at  Cley  on  22nd.  A Yellow-browed  Bunting  from  the  extreme 
east  identified  at  Wells  on  19th  was  subsequently  rejected  by  the  B.O.U.  but  it  is 
shortly  to  be  reconsidered  in  view  of  the  recently  published  details  of  one  on  Fair  Isle 
in  1980.  A Black-throated  Thrush  found  at  Holkham  on  the  21st  (another  new  coun- 
ty record)  stayed  4 days.  On  25th  the  third  Radde’s  Warbler  of  the  autumn  was  also 
seen  at  Holkham.  The  next  day  a distinctive  eastern  race  of  the  Redstart  was  iden- 
tified at  Heacham. 

The  autumns  of  1976-1981  produced  annual  records  of  both  Richard’s  Pipits  and 
Yellow-browed  Warblers  in  varying  numbers  with  at  least  30  Richard’s  in  1977  and 
7-9  Yellow-browed  in  3 years.  In  1976  a Black-throated  Thrush,  which  had  probably 
arrived  the  previous  autumn,  remained  at  Coltishall  from  Feb  21st  until  April  3rd. 
An  early  Radde’s  Warbler  was  seen  at  Waxham  on  Sept  26th  and  a Dusky  Warbler  at 
Wells  on  Oct  16th.  The  end  of  October  saw  the  simultaneous  arrival  with  north- 
easterly winds  of  3 Pallas’s  Warblers,  2 Tawny  Pipits  of  one  of  the  eastern  races 
together  with  an  Olive-backed  Pipit  at  Holkham.  In  contrast  the  only  eastern  rarity 
of  1977  was  a Siberian  Thrush  (a  new  county  record)  found  at  Yarmouth  on 
Christmas  Day.  In  1978  light  winds  with  a fog-bank  over  the  North  Sea  saw  the  ar- 
rival over  the  period  Oct  13th- 15th  of  a Desert  Wheatear  on  Blakeney  Point,  a 
Radde’s  Warbler  at  Holkham  and  2 Short-toed  Larks.  The  only  Siberian  rarity  of 
1979  was  a Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  at  Cley  on  Sept  13th  (another  new  species 
for  the  county).  1980  saw  the  arrival  of  2 Pallas’s  Warblers  at  Waxham  at  the  end  of 
October  (associated  with  an  influx  of  Firecrests),  followed  by  an  arrival  of  4 Yellow- 
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browed  Warblers  on  the  late  date  of  Nov  9th.  The  eastern  rarity  of  the  year  and 
another  county  addition  was  a Citrine  Wagtail  at  Welney  Nov  16th/17th.  1981  pro- 
duced a total  of  8 Pallas’s  Warblers  (more  than  Yellow-browed  Warblers  for  the  first 
time),  several  arriving  on  Oct  18th  with  a Little  Bunting  at  Holkham.  An  Olive- 
backed  Pipit  was  subsequently  found  at  Wells  Oct  25th  with  a ‘second’  arrival  of 
Pallas’s  Warblers. 

The  records  of  the  1982  Siberian  vagrants  feature  in  the  classified  list  and  whilst  2 
Radde’s  and  2 Dusky  Warblers  were  found  and  the  exceptional  number  of  Pallas’s 
Warblers  far  exceeded  records  of  Yellow-browed  Warbler,  the  autumn  did  not  pro- 
duce any  other  unusual  rarities  apart  from  Little  Bunting.  In  September  an 
anticyclone  started  to  build-up  over  northern  Russia  and  in  early  October  this  moved 
westwards  over  Scandinavia  resulting  in  easterly  winds  over  the  Baltic.  This  produc- 
ed one  of  the  biggest  ‘falls’  of  migrants  along  the  east  coast  ever  recorded  in  this 
country.  The  first  influx  of  Pallas’s  Warblers  along  the  north  coast  arrived  with 
north-easterly  winds  but  the  second  influx  occurred  with  north-westerly  winds,  the 
birds  moving  around  a depression  in  the  southern  North  Sea,  proving  that  the  wind 
direction  over  the  Baltic  or  the  Low  Countries  is  often  more  important  than  the  wind 
direction  in  Norfolk  for  the  arrival  of  birds! 

Undoubtedly  the  major  growth  of  birdwatching  as  a hobby  in  the  past  25  years  or 
so  has  contributed  to  more  vagrants  being  found.  Also  until  the  1960’s  the  average 
east  coast  birdwatcher  having  had  his  annual  sightings  of  Bluethroats  and  Ortolans 
in  September  (how  times  have  changed!)  tended  to  cease  looking  for  small  passerine 
migrants  after  the  beginning  of  October.  Possibly  certain  species  such  as  Yellow- 
browed  Warblers  may  be  experiencing  population  explosions  and  westerly  expan- 
sions of  their  breeding  ranges. 

The  growing  realisation  that  large  arrivals  of  winter  visitors  (thrushes,  finches  etc) 
in  October  can  produce  the  odd  eastern  rarity  and  on  occasions  a virtual  invasion, 
has  created  a new  dimension  to  Norfolk  ornithology.  How  many  birdwatchers 
before  the  mid  1960’s  used  to  watch  coastal  woodlands  in  North  Norfolk  at  this  time 
of  year?  Today,  with  the  wind  in  the  right  direction  the  woods  at  Wells/Holkham 
have  become  a magnet  for  observers  from  all  over  the  country  in  October  and 
sometimes  into  November.  To  many  the  mystique  of  arrivals  from  Siberia  is 
threefold:  firstly  until  recent  years  they  were  rare  birds  which  are  always  an  attrac- 
tion; secondly  species  such  as  Yellow-browed  and  Pallas’s  Warblers  are  delightful  to 
watch,  not  only  in  plumage  detail  but  also  in  feeding  habits;  thirdly  the  amazing  fact 
that  such  diminutive  birds  have  managed  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  the  west  of 
their  breeding  grounds  when  they  should  normally  be  migrating  towards  or  having 
arrived  in  their  wintering  areas  in  South-east  Asia. 

Can  any  conclusions  be  drawn  from  a brief  analysis  of  Siberian  immigrants  since 
1967?  Richard’s  Pipits  are  an  irruptive  species  in  any  event  and  the  years  of  peak 
numbers  have  not  always  co-incided  with  other  species  of  the  same  origin;  frequently 
they  also  arrive  in  westerly  winds.  The  breeding  range  of  Yellow-browed  Warbler  ex- 
tends much  further  north  than  Pallas’s  and  whereas  a high  proportion  of  British  east 
coast  observations  of  the  former  have  been  from  Scotland,  the  majority  of  those  of 
Pallas’s  Warbler  until  1982  have  been  English.  The  more  southerly  breeding  birds 
thus  tends  to  occur  further  south  in  Britain.  That  orientation  in  the  ‘wrong’  direction 
should  remain  stable  over  a distance  of  perhaps  5,000  miles  is  most  remarkable. 
However,  in  1982,  many  Pallas’s  Warblers  were  recorded  in  Scotland  including  the 
Northern  Isles  presumably  as  a result  of  south-easterly  winds  over  the  northern 
North  Sea.  In  recent  years  this  species  is  also  tending  to  occur  earlier  than  hitherto, 
in  contrast  to  several  of  its  congenors,  but  at  present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
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obvious  reason  for  this  trend. 

The  regular  annual  arrival  of  Yellow-browed  Warblers  which  now  occurs 
presumably  means  that  a small  percentage  of  the  breeding  population  migrates 
westwards  instead  of  towards  normal  wintering  grounds  (the  classic  reverse  migra- 
tion theory).  With  species  such  as  Pallas’s  Warblers  and  more  particularly  Radde’s 
and  Dusky  Warblers  these  breed  further  to  the  east  and  it  is  suspected  that  the 
weather  over  Northern  Europe  and  Russia  in  the  weeks  before  October  may  be  the 
pointer  as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to  occur  or  not.  In  1982  the  weather  systems  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  a major  influx  of  Siberian  vagrants  into  Western  Europe.  They 
then  arrived  in  Norfolk  with  ‘falls’  of  normal  winter  visitors  when  favourable  wind 
conditions  prevailed.  It  is  possible  that  despite  seemingly  ideal  weather  conditions  in 
Norfolk  in  some  years  few  eastern  vagrants  appear  because  initially  they  have  not 
been  pushed  westwards  into  Western  Europe. 

The  above  observations  are  purely  theory  and  it  would  be  a major  tragedy  if  one 
discovered  all  the  answers  to  the  mysteries  of  bird  migration  and  vagrancy.  Every 
autumn  is  different  in  Norfolk  in  the  numbers  and  variety  of  Siberian  birds  which 
appear.  Certainly  the  years  1968,  1975  and  1982  stand  out.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
‘best’  autumns  only  occur  every  seven  years?  I for  one  am  certainly  looking  forward 
to  October  1989  with  particular  interest! 

G.  E.  Dunmore 

An  Irruption  of  Siskins 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1982  were  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  Siskins 
recorded  throughout  NARVOS  area.  The  highest  known  concentration  was  at  a 
Forestry  Commission  fire  tank  at  the  edge  of  coniferous  woodland  in  Swaffham 
Forest.  Siskins  were  first  seen  drinking  at  this  site  25th  March,  but  numbers  were  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  with  continuous  streams  of  birds  arriving  and  departing.  Next  day  a 
single  flight  net  was  erected  alongside  the  tank  and  70  Siskins  were  trapped  and  ring- 
ed. A further  98  were  caught  during  the  weekend  3rd/4th  April  with  a final  ringing 
total  of  266  birds.  By  using  a ratio  of  previously  ringed  to  new  birds  no  less  than 
1,200  Siskins  were  estimated  using  the  tank  to  drink  and  bathe. 

Ringing  continued  through  April  with  numbers  gradually  diminishing.  By  the 
month  end  only  about  150  were  present.  Operations  were  made  more  interesting  on 
14th  April  when  two  male  and  a single  female  Crossbill  were  caught;  the  female  hav- 
ing a brood  patch  sufficiently  marked  to  be  indicative  of  breeding.  This  was  confirm- 
ed 2nd  May  when  four  juvenile  Crossbills  were  trapped  and  ringed.  As  April  pro- 
gressed it  was  noticeable  that  some  female  Siskins  were  developing  brood  patches. 
By  mid-May  it  was  thought  likely  the  dozen  or  so  remaining  pairs  were  sitting  on 
eggs.  On  15th  May  the  first  bird  netted  was  a newly  fledged  Siskin.  It  had  obviously 
been  capable  of  flight  for  only  a very  short  time  and  was  readily  separated  from  the 
adults  by  its  distinct  plumage.  Later,  four  more  juveniles  were  ringed  and  the  final 
estimate  was  considered  to  be  forty  young. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  any  pairs  attempted  a second  brood,  nor  that 
they  stayed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  complete  a post-breeding  moult.  Indeed 
there  were  very  few  records  from  the  site  after  early  June  and  none  at  all  in  July.  A 
single  ringing  recovery  is  so  far  available:  one  caught  at  the  fire  tank  3rd  April  had 
been  ringed  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire  21st  Feb  1982. 


A.  J.  Hale 

(Nar  Valley  Ornithological  Society) 
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An  exceptional  Brent  Goose  Movement 


An  intense  anti-cyclone  formed  over  northern  Europe  from  November  4th  produc- 
ing overcast  conditions  with  fresh  to  strong  south-easterly  winds  over  England  and 
the  North  Sea.  This  remained  stationary  until  the  7th  when  wind  strengths  increased 
to  near  gale.  Visibility  in  the  North  Sea  was  poor  on  the  4th/5th  improving  on 
6th/7th  and  it  was  generally  cool. 

As  a result  of  these  conditions  remarkable  numbers  of  Brents  headed  south  bet- 
ween 5th  and  7th  together  with  many  species  of  ducks.  On  the  first  day  a total  of 
14,500  Brents  passed  Gt.  Yarmouth  in  a single  hour.  Possibly  up  to  50,000  birds  were 
involved  as  Lowestoft  observers  estimated  10,000  heading  south  there  in  the  previous 
hour.  This  passage  was  on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  doubtless  the  majority  of  the 
Brents  were  heading  for  Essex  and  south  coast  wintering  grounds;  the  numbers  in- 
volved however  were  very  high  and  may  well  have  included  birds  intending  to  winter 
in  western  France. 

The  Brents  were  on  the  move  from  first  light,  but  by  mid-afternoon  when  many 
hundreds  were  resting  on  the  sea  close  inshore  numbers  had  dropped  to  450  an  hour. 
A high  proportion  were  birds  of  the  year  indicating  a highly  successful  breeding 
season.  Later  estimates  suggested  as  high  as  60%.  Daily  details  of  the  movement 
appear  below. 

November  5th:  Large  skeins  of  Brents  were  passing  the  Leman  Bank  (35  miles 
north-east  of  Yarmouth)  heading  in  a SSW  direction  from  0630  hours.  By  0800  large 
numbers  were  passing  south  close  to  the  shore  betwen  Mundesley  and  Yarmouth  har- 
bour entrance.  Unfortunately,  no  counts  were  obtained  but  at  0945  an  estimated 
mile-long  skein  was  reported  heading  south.  One  observer  at  Yarmouth  south  beach 
counted  over  1,800  Brents  moving  south  in  six  minutes.  Estimating  the  size  of  each 
skein,  his  full  hour  total  was  14,500.  Fourteen  skeins  were  in  excess  of  200  birds  with 
four  exceeding  500  in  number.  Most  birds  passed  low  and  within  600  yards  of  the 
shore.  Many  moved  just  beyond  the  breakers.  It  was  not  possible  to  maintain  other 
wildfowl  counts,  but  within  a few  minutes  totals  of  50  Mallard,  480  Wigeon,  175 
Pintail,  43  Teal,  80  Eider,  115  Common  Scoter,  16  Goldeneye,  2 Tufted,  11  Red- 
breasted Mergansers,  8 Shelduck  and  a few  grey  geese  were  all  recorded.  An  angler 
was  forced  to  cast  over  a group  of  forty  exhausted  Eiders  drifting  in  the  surf.  Later, 
many  hundreds  of  Brents  were  resting  close  to  the  shore  between  Wellington  Pier 
and  the  harbour  entrance;  four  were  at  Beaconsfield  Recreation  Ground  and  120  had 
assembled  at  Breydon  Water.  Little  is  known  from  north  Norfolk  of  this  movement, 
but  at  Holme  1 ,000  Brents  headed  west  in  addition  to  3 Red-necked  and  9 Slavonian 
Grebes,  36  Bewick’s  Swans,  300  Shelduck,  1,600  Wigeon,  500  teal,  350  Mallard,  16 
Pintail,  500  Common  Scoter,  24  Goldeneye  and  10  Red-breasted  Mergansers. 

November  6th:  Despite  more  observers  it  was  soon  realised  that  Brent  movements 
were  to  be  on  a much  reduced  scale.  At  Holme  200  passed  west  but  the  selection  in- 
cluded 2 Red-necked  and  6 Slavonian  Grebes,  138  Bewick’s  Swans,  200  Shelduck, 
400  Wigeon,  150  Teal,  300  Mallard,  20  Pintail,  34  Pochard,  15  Tufted,  500  Common 
Scoter,  24  Goldeneye  and  10  Red-breasted  Mergansers.  At  Paston  1,223  Brents 
headed  east  with  a further  378  west.  Also  there  75  Shelduck,  305  Mallard,  38  Teal,  10 
Gadwall,  31  Pintail,  27  Pochard,  156  Common  Scoter,  10  Eider  and  11  Red-breasted 
Mergansers  all  moved  east  with  25  Shelduck,  135  Wigeon  and  123  Common  Scoter 
west.  At  Waxham  1,744  Brents  headed  south  in  four  hours  with  431  north,  89  rested 
on  winter  wheat  and  31  headed  straight  inland.  Similar  numbers  passed  Yarmouth 
and  123  were  on  Breydon. 
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November  7th:  Increasingly  strong  SE  winds  suggested  high  wildfowl  totals,  but  at 
Paston  only  75  Brents  headed  west  amongst  89  Mallard,  47  Teal,  37  Common 
Scoter,  Velvet  Scoter,  11  Tufted,  2 Goldeneye  and  5 Long-tailed  Ducks.  Very  few 
Brents  passed  Waxham,  Horsey  or  Yarmouth  and  Norfolk  observers  failed  to  spot 
an  almost  complete  albino  detected  off  the  Suffolk  coast.  It  was  re-discovered  in  an 
assembly  of  40,000  Brents  at  Foulness  which  became  the  main  assembly  centre  in 
East  Anglia. 

P.  R.  Allard 


Selected  Offshore  Observations 

Red-necked  Grebe:  Off  Scolt  Head  March  17th,  Holme  (full  summer  plumage)  May 
22nd,  Brancaster  2 (full  summer  plumage)  Sept  4th,  one  on  29th  and  2 again  Oct 
18th;  SW  Wash  Oct  18th  and  Dec  3rd  (JB). 

Black-necked  Grebe:  Breeding  plumage  bird  10  miles  NE  of  Brancaster  harbour  Sept 
29th  diving  in  30/35  feet  of  water  (JB). 

Bewick’s  Swan:  Three  2 miles  off  Scolt  Head  April  15th  (JB). 

Eider:  80-100  in  SW  Wash  in  Jan;  60  there  Dec  3rd  (JB). 

Long-tailed  Duck:  27  off  Holme  Dec  3rd  (JB). 

Ringed  Plover:  Amoco  49/18  Bravo  platform  Aug  2nd  55  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth; 
several  there  on  7th  (PRA). 

Black  Tern:  Four  off  Brancaster  Sept  10th  and  5 there  on  20th. 

Collared  Dove:  Amoco  49/18B  platform  May  22nd  55  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  later 
died  (PRA). 

Turtle  Dove:  Amoco  49/27B  platform  May  18th  35  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  (PRA). 
Short-eared  Owl:  Amoco  49/23AT  platform  Oct  25th  55  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth 
(PRA). 

Wryneck:  Two,  Amoco  49/1 8B  platform  Aug  7th  55  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  (PRA). 
Meadow  Pipit:  Amoco  49/27C  platform  Nov  4th  35  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  (PRA). 
Redstart:  On  boat  18  miles  NE  of  Brancaster  May  5th  (JB). 

Barred  Warbler:  Immature  Amoco  49/23AT  platform  Sept  10th,  55  miles  NE  of 
Yarmouth  (PRA). 

Willow  Warbler:  On  boat  18  miles  NE  of  Brancaster  May  12th  (JB). 

Jackdaw:  Amoco  49/23AC  platform  Nov  30th  55  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth  (PRA). 
Hooded  Crow:  Amoco  49/23 AT  platform  March  15th  55  miles  NE  of  Yarmouth 
(PRA). 

Further  Reading:  ‘North  Sea  Bird  Club  Report  for  1981’  (published  Dec  1982). 
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Ringing  Report 


Once  again,  a varied  selection  of  recoveries  is  presented  in  the  Ringing  Report, 
reflecting  the  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  put  in  by  ringers  within  the  County. 
Four  species  appear  in  the  report  for  the  first  time,  Bewick’s  Swan,  involving  five  in- 
dividuals wintering  at  the  wildfowl  refuge  at  Welney,  and  single  recoveries  of  Whim- 
brel,  Greenshank  and  Mistle  Thrush. 

Although  the  number  of  passerines  ringed  during  the  year  was  less  than  usual, 
1982  will  be  remembered  for  the  marked  spring  passage  of  Siskins  (over  300  ringed) 
and  the  October  ‘fall’.  This  latter  event  was  reflected  in  the  rarities  and  semi-rarities 
trapped  during  the  year  and  include  3 firecrests,  3 Cetti’s,  6 Barred,  2 Dusky, 
Yellow-browed  and  Pallas’s  Warblers,  as  well  as  the  first  Little  Bunting  to  be  ringed 
in  Norfolk. 

Towards  the  end  of  1982,  the  first  ever  meeting  of  passerine  ringers  operating 
within  the  County,  was  held  at  Dereham.  It  was  an  extremely  enjoyable  and  valuable 
evening,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  repeated  at  least  once  a year.  Any  ringers  not  pre- 
sent, who  would  like  to  be  kept  informed  of  subsequent  meetings,  should  contact 
me. 

As  always,  this  report  would  not  be  possible  without  the  submission  of  recovery 
details  by  individual  ringers.  To  them  all,  I am  extremely  grateful.  Thanks  are  also 
due  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Branson,  for  selecting  the  more  interesting  Wash  Wader  Ringing 
Group  recoveries. 


Moss  Taylor 
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Cormorant 

The  majority  of  Norfolk  recoveries  are  of  birds  ringed  in  the  Fames. 

Fame  Islands  3.7.82  Wells  (found  sick)  December  ’82 

Whooper  Swan 

Four  wearing  neck-collars  were  recorded  at  Welney  in  the  winter  of  1980/1981 
and  were  part  of  a flock  of  46  non-breeding  adult  Whooper  Swans,  caught  on 
Lake  Myvaten,  Iceland  on  25.7.80.  Two  of  the  birds  returned  again  in  the 
1981/1982  winter.  Further  evidence  of  fidelity  to  a wintering  site  is  given  below. 
Welney  (adult  male)  9.2.81  Welney  (dead)  16.2.82 


Bewick’s  Swan 

The  first  recoveries  of  this  species  affecting  Norfolk  and  a fascinating  collection 
of  movements.  The  first  suggesting  a change  in  wintering  areas  in  subsequent 
years.  The  remainder  were  all  the  result  of  colour  marks  being  noted  and  include 
the  first  recovery  of  a British-ringed  Bewick’s  Swan  in  Iceland  and  only  the  se- 
cond and  third  in  Finland.  The  latter  two  were  considered  to  be  a pair.  The 
species  breeds  exclusively  in  the  uninhabited  tundra  regions  of  the  USSR  and  so 
the  recovery  in  Iceland,  at  the  end  of  May,  is  all  the  more  interesting. 


Slimbridge,  Glos.  10.12.78 
Welney  9.1.81 

Welney  (first  winter  male)  9.2.81 
Welney  (adult  female)  2.2.82 


Welney  (dead)  21.1.82 
Polder  Oosterwolde,  Gelderland, 
Holland  26.2.82 

Hvanna,  Nordur  Mule,  Iceland  31.5.81 
Vilkkilantura  Virolahti,  Kymi,  Finland 
17.4.82 


Welney  (adult  male)  9.2.81  Vilkkilantura  Virolahti,  Kymi,  Finland 

17.4.82 

Brent  Goose 

There  has  only  been  one  previous  foreign-ringed  Brent  Goose  found  in  Norfolk, 
from  Denmark,  as  long  ago  as  1963. 

Heligoland,  Germany  26.3.78  Blakeney  Point  (dead)  29.1.82 

Canada  Goose 

Two  interesting,  atypical  movement  into  Norfolk  from  the  North,  possibly  part 
of  a developing  pattern. 

Beauly  Firth,  Highland  2.7.78  Holkham  (control)  5.7.81 

Studley  Park,  North  York  (pullus)  Holkham  (control)  5.7.81 
9.7.78 
Shelduck 

Details  are  given  of  the  first  recovery  in  Norfolk,  of  a Shelduck  ringed  in  the 
North  of  England  and  a ten  year  old  bird. 

Teesmouth,  Cleveland  9.1.79  Warham  27.4.82 

Wolferton  (adult)  22.4.73  King’s  Lynn  25.1.82 

Gadwall 

Abberton  R.  22.5.78  King’s  Lynn  23.10.82 

Abberton  R.  16.1.80  Hoveton  29.1.82 

Teal 

The  majority  of  foreign-ringed  Teal,  recovered  in  Norfolk  have  been  ringed  at  De 
Koog. 

De  Koog,  Texel,  Holland  24.9.79  Blakeney  9.12.81 
Mallard 

North  Frisian  Islands,  Denmark  Blakeney  4.12.81 

5.12.76 
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Marsh  Harrier 

Only  the  second  Danish-ringed  Marsh  Harrier  to  be  recovered  in  Britain  and  the 
first  in  Norfolk. 

Fangel  Mose,  Fyn,  Denmark  (pullus)  Martham  (dead)  4.9.81 

2.7.81 

Kestrel 

Three  interesting,  and  widespread,  recoveries  of  Kestrels,  ringed  as  nestlings, 
outside  the  County.  The  one  from  Holland  illustrates  how  early  in  autumn  con- 
tinental birds  may  begin  arriving  in  Eastern  England. 

Oudeschild,  Texel,  Holland  (pullus)  Winterton  12.8.80 

30.6.80 


Ramsey,  Cambs.  (pullus)  28.6.82  Ludham  18.7.82 

Eskdalemuir,  Galloway,  Scotland  Shouldham  7.8.82 

(pullus)  20.6.78 
Coot 

Abberton  R.  18.10.80  Banham  4.7.82 

Oystercatcher 

Included  is  only  the  sixth  British-ringed  Oystercatcher  to  be  recovered  in  Sweden 
and  an  unusual  movement  in  Ireland. 

Snettisham  18.7.70  Inishboffin,  Galway  9.4.81 

Terrington  18.8.78  Lundskaret,  Stockholm,  Sweden  23.3.81 

Stone  Curlew 

The  first  Norfolk-ringed  Stone  Curlew  to  be  recovered  in  France. 

Gooderstone  (pullus)  7.6.80  Souraide,  Pyrennees-Atlantiques,  France 


29.10.81 


Ringed  Plover 

Only  the  third  Swedish-ringed  Ringed  Plover  to  be  recovered  in  Britain. 

Sandudden,  Jonkoping,  Sweden  Scolt  Head  21.9.81 

31.8.81 


Grey  Plover 

Further  evidence  of  Grey  Plover  pausing  in  Denmark  en  route  from  Russia  to  the 
Wash. 

Snettisham  8.2.81  Sjaelland,  Denmark  5.9.82 

North  Wootton  25.8.72  Jylland,  Denmark  1.9.82 

Sanderling 

The  first  two  recoveries  relate  to  colour-ringed  birds.  Whilst  it  is  known  that  the 
Teeside  wintering  population  pass  through  the  Wash  in  autumn,  there  have 
been  few  spring  movements  noted  through  the  Wash  before. 

Teeside  23.11.76  (and  each  winter  Titchwell  17.9.82 

since) 

Heacham  22.4.78  Teeside  1.2.82  and 

Hunstanton  25.3.82 

Snettisham  9.8.75  Casablanca,  Morocco  18.8.82 

Dunlin 

The  first  recovery  is  atypical,  in  being  far  inland  in  Europe  and  constitutes  the  first 
Austrian  recovery  of  a British-ringed  Dunlin.  The  last  two  recoveries  reflect  the 
importance  of  Morocco  as  a wintering  and  stop-over  area  for  British  east  coast 
waders. 

Wolferton  6.10.78  Rhein  Delta,  Austria  2.5.81 

Wolferton  21.8.78  El  Jadida,  Morocco  27.3.82 

El  Jadida,  Morocco  24.10.81  Terrington  23.7.82 
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Halstead,  Essex  17.11.82 


Woodcock 

West  Tofts  16.12.81 
Whimbrel 

The  first  recovery  of  this  species  affecting  Norfolk  and  only  the  fourth  Belgian- 
ringed  Whimbrel  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

Knokke,  West  Vlaannderen,  Wells  17.8.81 

Belgium  27.4.81 
Redshank 

One  of  the  Icelandic  breeding  population,  known  to  winter  in  Norfolk. 

Hafnarfjordur,  Iceland  25.7.72  Breydon  10.2.82 

Greens  hank 

Another  species  that  has  not  previously  featured  in  the  Norfolk  Ringing  Report. 
This  was  the  first  recovery  of  a British-ringed  Greenshank  to  Morocco,  the  ma- 
jority having  been  in  France. 

Wolferton  29.7.76  Settat,  Morocco  25.3.82 

Turnstone 

A particularly  valuable  recovery  as  it  was  ringed  as  a nestling  and  the  first  Turnstone 
from  Sweden. 

Juniskar,  Vasternorrland,  Sweden  Terrington  3.9.81 

(pullus)  25.7.72 
Black-headed  Gull 

The  majority  of  recoveries  followed  the  already  well-established  pattern.  However, 
there  have  been  few  movements  from  Norfolk,  to  Germany  or  Norway.  Note 
the  recovery  on  Blakeney  Point  of  a nestling  ringed  at  one  of  the  Essex  colonies. 


Norwich  (adult)  28.12.68 

Sheringham  24.1.79 

Lake  Zhuvintas,  Lithuania  SSR 

(pullus)  8.6.82 

Colne  Estuary,  Essex  (pullus) 
27.6.76 


Labo,  Schleswig  Holstein,  F.R.  Germany 
(control)  21.3.82 
Bleikoya,  Oslo,  Norway  19.5.82 
Cley  16.8.82 

Blakeney  Point  11.5.82 


Deeping  St.  James,  Spalding,  Lines.  Blakeney  Point  10.6.82 
3.11.65 

Common  Gull 

Included  is  the  first  recovery  of  a Norfolk-ringed  Common  Gull  in  the  USSR. 
Ketteringham  7.2.76  Lake  Vodlozero,  Karelia,  USSR  27.4.81 

Thorpe  9.1.82  Slagelse,  Sjaelland,  Denmark  1.6.82 

Schoorl,  Noord  Holland  (pullus)  Thorpe  (control)  9.1.82 
11.6.72 


Siikajoki,  Oulu,  Finland  (pullus)  Thorpe  (control  9.1.82 
17.7.81 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 

Ringing  has  shown  that  Norwegian  birds  are  regular  migrants  through  Britain, 
although  there  has  only  been  one  previous  Norfolk  recovery  from  Norway,  but 
two  from  Sweden. 

Skarvoy,  Sogne,  East  Wranes,  Breydon  4.8.82 

Norway  (pullus)  14.7.81 
Great  Black-backed  Gull 

The  second  recovery  in  Norfolk  of  one  ringed  in  the  far  north  of  Russia. 
Kharlov  Island,  Murmansk,  USSR  Breydon  2.11.82 
(adult)  21.6.82 
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Common  Tern 

An  indication  as  to  where  one  of  the  inland-bred  Terns  moved  after  fledging. 

Hardley  Flood  (pullus)  10.6.82  Heacham  (injured)  16.8.82 

Arctic  Tern 

One  of  the  Danish  population  moving  south  in  autumn,  via  the  north  Norfolk 
coast. 

Isefjord,  Sjaelland,  Denmark  Blakeney  Point  23.11.81 

(pullus)  4.7.81 
Sandwich  Tern 

A fifteen  year-old  bird  in  Holland  and,  perhaps  surprisingly,  the  first  recoveries 
from  the  Fame  Islands,  including  a sixteen  year-old  bird,  which  was  part  of  a 
small  ‘wreck’  of  Sandwich  Terns  in  south-east  England  in  late  April  1981. 


Stiffkey  (pullus)  22.6.67 
Fame  Islands,  Northumberland 
(pullus)  10.7.65 

Fame  Islands,  Northumberland 
(pullus)  28.6.69 
Puffin 

Fame  Islands,  Northumberland 

14.6.81 


The  Netherlands  25.6.82 
Fakenham  18.5.81 

Blakeney  Point  18.7.82 


Sheringham  (oiled)  22.2.82 


Sand  Martin 

Note  the  rapid  post-fledging  dispersal  of  the  first  bird.  No  significance  should  be 
attached  to  the  date  of  the  Moroccan  recovery. 

Loddon  (juvenile)  22.7.82  Holme  Pierrepont,  Notts,  (control)  29.7.82 

Hardley  5.7.82  Beni  Meual,  Morocco  (found)  31.12.82 

Shanell  GP,  Leics  (juvenile)  23.7.81  Loddon  (control)  24.6.82 
Swallow 

Rockland  10.10.81  Helmsley,  N.  Yorkshire  10.6.82 

Buckenham  Carrs  (pullus)  8.7.81  Billericay,  Essex  11.9.82 
March,  Cambs.  11.9.82  Rockland  (control)  16.9.82 

Robin 

Two  fairly  characteristic  movements  involving  passage  birds  from  Northern 
Europe. 

Sheringham  10.10.82  Capbreton,  Landes,  France  28.10.82 

Zwin,  West  Vlaanderen,  Belgium  Buckenham  (control)  15.11.81 

23.10.81 
Blackbird 

Several  recoveries  involved  typical  movements  between  Fenno-Scandinavia,  but 
there  have  been  very  few  to  the  Baltic  States.  Two  interesting  hard-weather 
movements  into  Wales  and  Ireland  are  given. 

Grimston  21.2.81  Walsall,  West  Midlands  1.2.82 

Holme  14.10.81  Knighton,  Powys,  Wales  21.2.82 

Sheringham  12.10.81  Ballyjamesduff,  Cavan,  Eire  18.4.82 

Waxham  28.10.78  Kose-Uvemoisa,  Estonia,  SSR  12.1.82 

Kristiandsand,  Vest-Agder,  Norway  Sheringham  (control)  19.10.82 
19.9.82 
Song  Thrush 

A typical  winter  recovery  in  Iberia  of  an  autumn-ringed  bird. 

Sheringham  4.1.80  Estremoz,  Alto  Alentejo,  Portugal 

3.12.81 
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Mistle  Thrush 

The  first  recovery  of  this  species  affecting  Norfolk.  Although  there  have  only  ever 
been  twenty  one  foreign  recoveries  of  British-ringed  Mistle  Thrushes,  all  but  one 
have  been  in  France. 

Hillborough  7.6.80  Nacqueville,  Manche,  France  25.12.81 

Sedge  Warbler 

An  interesting  northerly  movement  in  autumn  and  a control  at  the  famous  island- 
based  German  bird  observatory. 

Hardingham  21.7.81  Heligoland,  Germany  (control)  10.5.82 

St.  Osyth,  Essex  23.7.82  Hardley  (control)  1.8.82 

Reed  Warbler 

An  interesting  series  of  recoveries,  including  autumn  movements  southwards, 
prior  to  departure  from  the  south  coast  of  England.  Also  a fascinating  mid- 
summer movement  north  to  Humberside. 

Loddon  1,8.82  Littlington,  Sussex  (control)  14.8.82 

Weybourne  28.8.82  Thurrock,  Grays,  Essex  (control)  19.9.82 

Gillingham  15.6.80  Hornsea  Mere,  Humberside  (control) 

17.6.80 


Earlham  2.7.79  Casablanca,  Morocco  16.9.82 

Mucking,  Essex  4.8.81  Hardley  (control)  31.7.82 

Blackcap 

Further  evidence  of  the  route  taken  by  October  immigrants  (see  NBR  1980  p.261). 
De  Panne,  West  Vlaanderen,  Sheringham  (control)  11.10.82 

Belgium  28.9.82 
Blue  Tit 

Happisburgh  13.10.80  Ormesby  (control)  12.4.81 

Happisburgh  13.10.80  Ormesby  (control)  28.3.82 

Great  Tit 

Movements  of  over  100  km,  such  as  the  one  below,  are  unusual  for  this  species. 

Great  Holland,  Essex  (pullus)  Castle  Acre  28.3.81 

28.5.80 


Tree  Sparrow 

Gillingham  12.9.81  Burgh  Castle  11.11.82 

Chaffinch 

The  Belgian  control  presumably  relates  to  a late-returning  Scandinavian  breeding 
bird. 

Den  Haan,  West  Vlaanderen,  Sheringham  (control)  10.5.82 

Belgium  30.4.82 

Sheringham  3.4.82  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  (control  12.5.82 

Brambling 

The  recovery  in  Italy,  was  only  the  tenth  Brambling  to  be  recovered  in  that  country, 
which  is  to  the  south-east  of  the  normal  recovery  range. 

Grimston  18.1.81  Gibraltar  Point,  Lines.  19.12.81 

Grimston  21.2.81  Udine,  Italy  12.10.81 

Norwich  8.2.81  Messelbroek,  Brabant,  Belgium  (control) 

17.3.82 


Goldfinch 

Happisburgh  8.5.82  Gorleston  9.5.82 

Gillingham  8.8.81  Cartigny  L’Epinay,  France  8.3.82 

Siskin 

A recovery  of  a bird  controlled  during  a period  of  unusually  heavy  Siskin  passage 
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through  the  County,  in  early  Spring.  Only  the  fourth  Norwegian-ringed  Siskin 
to  be  found  in  Britain,  the  majority  coming  from  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

Averoya,  Buskerud,  Norway  6.10.81  Sheringham  (control)  1.4.82 
Linnet 

Large  numbers  of  British  Linnets  have  been  recovered  in  Spain  in  winter.  The  bird 
in  Belgium  was  seen  caged  in  an  Antwerp  market  and  later  released  in  South 
Holland. 

Holme  3.9.82  Bilbao,  Vizcaya,  Spain  2.11.82 

Gillingham  9.9.78  Belgium  9.11.82 

Lesser  Redpoll 

An  interesting  recovery  of  a bird  found  twice  in  different  areas  of  Belgium. 

Leziate  28.9.74  Zulte,  Oost  Vlaanderen,  Belgium  2.12.77 

Oeselgem,  West  Vlaanderen,  Belgium 
12.9.82 

Reed  Bunting 

Weybourne  14.8.82  Happisburgh  (control)  13.10.82 


Lesser  Redpoll  Migration  in  Norfolk 


The  Lesser  Redpoll  is  a common  summer  visitor  to  Norfolk,  with  smaller  numbers 
resident  in  the  county  throughout  the  year.  It  is  also  likely  that  it  occurs  as  a passage 
migrant  but  numbers  involved  are  probably  small  and  more  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately. 
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The  species  is  an  avid  drinker,  and  being  particularly  gregarious  in  its  habits,  can 
be  trapped  in  considerable  numbers  during  favourable  weather  conditions.  Since  the 
trapping  technique  depends  on  a limited  amount  of  standing  water,  it  follows  that 
the  largest  catches  occur  during  warm  weather  and  recovery  information  is  therefore 
biased  towards  summer  — trapped  birds,  notwithstanding  that  the  species  is  less 
common  during  the  winter  period. 

The  map  shows  selected  British,  and  all  known  foreign  recoveries  of  Lesser  Red- 
poll ringed  in  Norfolk  during  the  summer  period  and  recovered  during  winter.  It  is 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  part  of  the  population  departing  for  the  winter  divides 
between  birds  remaining  in  Britain  and  those  crossing  the  North  Sea.  Those  leaving 
Norfolk  but  choosing  to  remain  in  this  country  disperse  for  the  most  part  south  of 
the  53rd  degree  of  latitude  with  records  as  widely  spread  as  Kent,  Devon  and  Not- 
tinghamshire. Those  birds  moving  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  seem  to  favour 
Belgium,  with  smaller  numbers  occurring  in  The  Netherlands,  France  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  Northern  France  is 
favoured  somewhat  more  than  the  map  would  suggest  since  French  ringers  are  less 
active  than  their  Belgian  counterparts,  and  most  Redpoll  recoveries  occur  as  ‘con- 
trols’ (i.e.  being  re-trapped  by  another  ringer). 

The  movement  across  the  North  Sea  takes  place  very  soon  after  the  annual  moult. 
(Moult  tends  to  be  completed  during  the  second  half  of  September  after  lasting  40-55 
days).  Of  25  ringing/recovery  dates  between  20th  September  and  20th  October  con- 
cerning Norfolk  and  Belgium,  there  are  no  examples  of  Lesser  Redpolls  in  Norfolk 
after  6th  October  nor  any  in  Belgium  prior  to  8th  October.  Whilst  it  would  be 
misleading  to  suggest  that  all  birds  migrate  on  7th  October,  it  does  serve  to  illustrate 
that  the  annual  migration  to  the  Continent  seems  to  occur  in  one  large  movement  at 
almost  exactly  the  same  time  each  year.  Dr.  P.  R.  Evans  (1966)  demonstrated  that 
Northumberland-bred  birds  move  southwards  through  Britain  before  making  the 
short  North  Sea  crossing,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  movements  involve 
Norfolk. 

Incidentally,  recoveries  associated  with  the  Belgian  bird-trapping  season  are  few 
enough  so  as  not  to  influence  the  results  presented.  I have  made  no  attempt  to  com- 
ment on  the  return  passage  since  there  is  insufficient  spring  data  to  analyse. 

The  breeding  Redpolls  of  the  Low  Countries  are  in  fact  of  the  British  race,  and  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  spread  through  Benelux  is  as  a result  of  wintering  British 
— reared  birds  remaining  to  breed.  This  spread  is  a relatively  recent  phenomenon  — 
Dutch  breeding  Lesser  Redpolls  numbered  less  than  10  pairs  prior  to  1961,  but  by 
1978  had  increased  to  over  600  pairs  {Atlas  van  der Nederlandse  Broedvogels,  1979). 
That  this  trend  is  continuing  is  supported  by  a juvenile  female  trapped  near  Swaf- 
fham  8th  September,  1979  (obviously  Norfolk-bred)  and  trapped  again  as  a breeding 
adult  in  West-Vlaanderen,  Belgium  7th  July  1981. 

Re-traps  clearly  show  that  the  Lesser  Redpoll  that  winter  in  Norfolk  are  in  fact 
present  throughout  the  year  and  duly  breed  locally.  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  of 
the  species  occurring  in  the  county  as  a winter  visitor. 

These  comments  apply  only  to  the  Lesser  Redpoll  of  course.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  north  European  Mealy  Redpoll  occurs  in  the  county  as  a passage  migrant  and  to 
a lesser  extent  as  a winter  visitor.  Although  taxonomically  confusing,  other  races  of 
Redpoll  have  been  recorded  as  vagrants  from  time  to  time. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  extended  to  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  for  allowing  me 
access  to  Redpoll  recoveries  in  their  files. 

A.  J.  Hale 
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Classified  Notes 


These  notes  are  based  on  Birds  of  Norfolk  (revised  edition  1977)  where  fuller  details 
regarding  status,  distribution,  migration  and  ringing  recoveries  may  be  found.  Fuller 
details  of  Fens  records  appear  in  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report  for  1982. 

The  order  used  is  that  of  K.H.  Voous  (1977)  List  of  Recent  Holarctic  Bird  Species. 
Observations  refer  to  1982,  unless  otherwise  stated.  To  save  space,  all  but  the  most 
essential  initials  have  been  omitted.  Records  are  of  single  birds  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Red-throated  Diver:  Peak  counts  off  Paston:  119  east  Jan  2nd,  331  west  on  9th,  339 
east  on  10th  and  184  on  11th;  also  180  east  off  Sheringham  on  6th.  Scattered  inland 
records  from  Gillingham,  Lound,  Hickling,  Blickling  and  Tottenhill  GP  where  3 
together  Feb  9th. 

Black-throated  Diver:  Usual  coastal  records  up  to  April  14th  (Titchwell)  and  from 
Sept  23rd  (Holme).  Largest  groups:  5 Holkham  Nov  4th  and  16  Hunstanton  Jan  3rd. 
No  inland  records  received. 

Great  Northern  Diver:  Coastal  records  as  follows:  Snettisham  GP  Feb  2nd/3rd, 
Holme  3 Nov  6th,  Hunstanton  Oct  15th,  Nov  7th  and  Dec  28th,  Titchwell  Oct  1 1th 
and  Nov  20th,  Blakeney  Point  Jan  8th,  16th  and  23rd,  Cley  Jan  23rd-30th,  Sept 
23rd,  Oct  14th-18th  and  Dec  27th,  East  Runton  Nov  27th,  Paston  Nov  6th,  Dec  22nd 
(dead)  and  24th,  Horsey  Oct  7th,  30th  and  Nov  6th  and  Winterton  Feb  21st. 

Little  Grebe:  Broadland  breeding  records  include  Breydon  (3  pairs)  and  Haddiscoe 
Island  (4  pairs).  Usual  Brecks  records  including  13  pairs  summering  Lang  Mere  and 
up  to  12  pairs  Brandon  to  Santon  Downham.  Peak  of  only  9 at  Snettisham  in  Feb 
(see  1981  Report),  but  46  at  Hickling  Nov  13th.  Unusual  record  off  Paston  of  one  on 
sea  Oct  28th. 
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Great  Crested  Grebe:  Breeding  records  include  Hoveton  Great  Broad  7 pairs,  Hick- 
ling  Broad  8 pairs,  Buckenham  to  Strumpshaw  (River  Yare)  4 pairs,  UEA  Broad  4 
pairs  (late  nesting  here:  pair  with  2 chicks  seven  days  old  Oct  6th),  Blickling  Lake  2 
pairs,  Narborough  2 pairs,  Swanton  Morley  GP2  pairs,  Frettenham  Pits  1 pair, 
Costessey  Pits  1 pair  and  Worthing  GP  1 pair. 

Non-breeding  assemblies:  23  Snettisham  Aug  3rd,  102  Hunstanton  Sept  4th  and  50 
Nov  7th,  50  Titchwell  Feb  where  70  Oct  and  50  Nov. 

Red-necked  Grebe:  Over  110  coastal  records  up  to  May  5th  (Hunstanton)  and  from 
Sept  23rd  (Titchwell).  Mostly  singles,  but  4 Titchwell  Feb  27th,  4 Holkham  Oct  28th 
- Nov  4th  and  6 Cley  Jan  26th.  Inland:  Filby  Broad  Feb  lst-21st,  Hickling  Broad 
March  21st,  Bawburgh  GP  Sept  26th  and  Stanford  Water  Oct  22nd. 

Slavonian  Grebe:  Over  65  coastal  records  to  March  22nd  (Sheringham)  and  from 
Sept  6th  (Hunstanton).  One  at  Scolt  Head  June  13th  is  exceptional.  Impressive 
numbers  off  north  coast  end  Oct  to  mid-Nov  including  9 Holme  Nov  5th  and  6 next 
day.  Recorded  Titchwell  Oct  20th-Nov  19th  with  5 Nov  1st  and  9 on  5th.  High  total 
of  18  Holkham/Wells  Nov  4th  along  3/4  mile  stretch  including  10  together;  also  11 
there  on  7th  and  5 off  Cley  Dec  11th. 

Inland:  St.  Olaves  Jan  24th  and  Horsey  Mere  Dec  12th. 

Black-necked  Grebe:  Recorded  Snettisham  GP  March  4th,  Holme  Sept  23rd  and  Oct 
25th  and  Hunstanton  Feb  18th.  Titchwell:  single  breeding  plumage  bird  April  10th 
and  3 in  full  dress  May  7th/8th  with  1-2  till  25th  and  1 June  4th-6th;  one  off-shore 
Oct  20th.  Scolt  Head  March  17th,  Blakeney  Point  Jan  24th  and  Feb  10th  and  Cley 
Jan  12th  and  23rd. 

Fulmar:  Between  June  19th  and  July  2nd  the  number  of  occupied  sites  was  counted 
by  MT  at  all  known  colonies  in  the  county  with  the  following  results.  Counts  made 
as  suggested  in  Operation  Seafarer: 

Hunstanton  99  occupied  sites,  Weybourne-Sheringham  73,  Sheringham-West 
Runton  12,  West  Runton-East  Runton  19,  East  Runton-Cromer  29,  Cromer- 
Overstrand  2,  Overstrand-Trimingham  7,  Trimingham-Mundesley  1,  Mundesley- 
Bacton  0 (but  2 birds  in  flight)  and  Bacton-Happisburgh  5. 

Dark  phase  individual  Paston  Aug  14th. 

Cory’s  Shearwater:  Holme  Sept  6th  (KBS).  Additional  1981  record:  Hunstanton 
Aug  22nd  (ARK  RFP). 

Sooty  Shearwater:  Again  fewer  records:  Holme  Sept  6th,  Titchwell  2 early  birds  July 
22nd,  Cley  Aug  18th,  3 on  20th,  1 Sept  6th  and  10  Oct  9th,  Sheringham  10  Sept  6th 
and  1 on  21st,  Paston  Sept  12th  and  4 Oct  9th,  Mundesley  3 Oct  9th,  Horsey  Oct  9th, 
Winterton  Sept  13th  and  2 Oct  7th,  Scratby  Oct  8th  and  Yarmouth  2 Sept  6th. 
Manx  Shearwater:  Recorded  June  and  Aug-Oct  mainly  from  north  coast.  Largest 
numbers  Aug  31st  when  44  at  Holme,  50  at  Cley  and  47  at  Sheringham;  also  Sept  6th 
when  23  east  and  41  west  at  Holme,  60  Blakeney  Point  and  211  east  Sheringham. 
One  of  the  Balearic  race  Cley  Oct  6th. 

Leach’s  Petrel:  Lynn  Point  3 Sept  6th,  Holme  2 Sept  6th,  Blakeney  Point  2 Sept  5th, 
Cley  Sept  5th,  3 on  11th  and  singles  13th,  14th  and  Oct  9th  and  Paston  Sept  6th. 
Gannet:  Most  impressive  movements  Holme  Sept  6th  when  190  west  and  60  east; 
Sheringham  200  east  Oct  7th;  Paston  230  east  Oct  23rd. 

Cormorant:  Ranworth  Broad  winter  tree  roost  peaked  at  350.  At  Welney  power  line 
roost  70  in  March. 

Shag:  Few  records:  Cley  Nov  4th,  Salthouse  Oct  30th,  Sheringham  June  29th,  2 Sept 
25th  and  Oct  7th,  Cromer  Jan  16th,  Paston  3 Jan  11th  and  Nov  13th. 
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Inland:  Thetford  alive  on  road  Nov  18th  following  SW  gale. 

White  Pelican:  Breydon  3 Aug  31st  to  Sept  2nd  1971  (PRA  BJB  MJJ).  Now  accepted 
by  B.B.R.C.  under  category  D. 

Bittern:  Continues  to  decline  and  only  5 regular  boomers  in  Broads  compared  with  6 
in  1981,  7 in  1980  and  9 in  1979.  Five  boomers  on  north  coast  at  3 sites.  Interesting 
observation  of  one  Swanton  Morley  GP  July  27th.  Winter  records  from  How  Hill, 
Catfield,  Strumpshaw,  Ranworth,  Horning,  Snettisham,  Hunstanton  (casualty  Jan 
14th),  Holme  and  West  Tofts. 

Night  Heron:  An  adult  and  a second  winter  bird  at  Horning/Burnt  Fen  Jan  16th  to 
March  29th  followed  by  an  adult  at  Melton  Constable/Briston  Dec  15th  to  31st. 
Broads  area  birds  carried  rings  and  obviously  ‘escapes’  as  probably  last  mentioned 
individual. 

Grey  Heron:  Heronry  records  include  Snettisham  11  nests,  Islington  63,  Hilgay  37, 
Didlington  7,  Sturston  Carr  6,  Shadwell  7,  Stanford  1,  Bawburgh  1-2,  Buckenham 
10,  Hickling  (Sounds  Wood)  14,  Fleggburgh  Common  1-2  and  Surlingham  3.  None 
bred  at  either  Strumpshaw  or  Wheatfen.  Migrant  observations  include  5 in  off  sea 
Sheringham  Sept  25th  when  at  Holme  29  arrived  from  east  followed  by  4 on  29th  and 
6 on  30th. 

Purple  Heron:  Paston  in  from  sea  Sept  18th  turning  south  and  later  in  day  at 
Horsey. 

Additional  1981  record:  Cley  May  21st/22nd. 

White  Stork:  One  remained  in  vicinity  of  Suffield  and  Gunton  Park  from  early  May 
until  Aug  2nd,  moving  to  Horsey /Martham/Hickling  area  Sept  3rd  to  Oct  7th. 
Another  Gt.  Cressingham  May  8th  (LRC). 

Glossy  Ibis:  One  arrived  from  sea  at  Holkham  Oct  24th  then  west  over  Titchwell, 
Holme  and  finally  Hunstanton. 

Additional  1981  records:  Broads  2 May  10th  and  1 on  30th. 

Spoonbill:  At  Snettisham  May  6th-13th,  July  12th  and  Oct  9th;  Snettisham/ Wolfer- 
ton  Nov  26th-Dec  18th;  Holme  June  1st;  Titchwell  usually  singles  May  3rd-Sept  2nd 
but  3 June  6th,  2 mid-June  with  4 Aug  15th-28th  also  singles  Nov  20th  and  Dec  13th; 
Cley  May  lOth/llth,  16th-19th,  June  8th-12th,  July  2nd-4th,  30th/31st,  Nov  4th, 
Dec  14th  and  20th;  Sheringham  west  May  4th;  Hickling  May  22nd  and  July  2nd; 
Horsey  2 in  May  and  Breydon  2 July  10th. 
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Bewick’s  Swan:  Recorded  to  April  3rd  and  from  Oct  4th.  Largest  concentrations  at 
Welney  where  3,000  Jan  and  1,012  Nov,  but  at  year  end  no  full  counts  made  as  most 
birds  up  to  12  miles  distant  feeding  on  fields.  Elsewhere  most  impressive  winter 
totals:  Geldeston  42  Dec  2nd;  Horsey  52  Feb  21st;  Martham/Potter  Heigham  186 
Feb  27th;  Hickling  166  Feb  14th;  Billockby  85  Feb  13th;  Filby  54  roosting  on  broad 
Jan  3rd;  Halvergate/Lower  Bure  96  Jan  23rd-Feb  26th  and  Snettisham-Wolferton  92 
Feb. 

Easterly  exodus:  Wymondham  41  Feb  7th;  Breydon  32,  Cantley  18  and  Paston  24 
all  Feb  28th;  Wymondham  120  March  1st;  Breydon  69  March  2nd  and  50  there  on 
13th. 

Autumn  westerly  movements:  Hunstanton  76  Nov  6th;  Holme  14  Oct  25th,  138 
Nov  6th,  13  on  7th,  14  on  14th,  10  on  21st,  39  on  28th,  48  Dec  5th  and  44  on  29th; 
Titchwell  61  Nov  6th;  Brancaster  70  Nov  6th,  9 on  7th,  31  on  28th  and  46  Dec  29th; 
and  Horsey  36  Nov  6th. 

Whooper  Swan:  Recorded  to  April  1st  and  from  Oct  15th.  Largest  herds  at  Welney: 
140  in  Jan,  120  Feb  and  117  March,  72  Nov  and  221  Dec.  Elsewhere,  largest 
assemblies  in  Hickling/Martham/Potter  Heigham  area  where  up  to  42  Jan,  49  Feb, 
25  March,  16  Nov  and  36  Dec  and  at  Snettisham/Wolferton  where  max  42  Feb  and 
14  in  Dec.  Westerly  movement  Nov  6th/7th  when  6 arrived  Horsey,  6 Yarmouth  and 
9 Titchwell. 

Bean  Goose:  Yare  valley:  324  in  Jan,  peak  of  329  in  Feb,  309  March  1st  and  last  51 
on  6th;  18  returned  Oct  24th  increasing  to  96  by  Dec  4th,  137  on  13th  and  148  at  year 
end.  Elsewhere:  Hickling  area  33  Jan  30th,  up  to  31  in  Feb,  14  till  March  7th  and  4 
April  1st;  also  there  18  Nov  10th,  14  Dec  2nd  and  16  next  day.  Horsey:  9 Jan  5th  and 
7 Nov  30th.  Hardley  Flood:  4 Feb  6th-l 3th.  Halvergate:  9 Jan  17th.  Gunton  Park: 
16  Jan-Feb.  Cley:  16  Nov  6th  and  13  Dec  11th.  Holkham:  6 Dec  5th.  Snettisham:  up 
to  11  Jan  4th  to  March  20th  and  one  on  saltings  till  April  26th.  Lynn  Point:  11  Jan 
4th  where  one  till  April  26th.  Downham  Market:  8 Jan  17th  and  Welney:  30/40  Feb 
8th  with  11  remaining  into  March. 

Pink-footed  Goose:  Again  high  totals  in  Snettisham  area  including  10,500  in  late 
Jan,  2,500  late  Feb,  1,100  March  31st  and  last  April  12th  with  11  May  Island  3 on 
11th;  26  back  Oct  21st,  5,000  from  Nov  24th  and  2,500  in  Dec.  Large  numbers  in 
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Brancaster/Docking  area  including  4,500/5,000  from  late  Jan  and  over  3,000  from 
Dec  13th  till  end  of  year.  At  Holkham  90  in  Feb  and  300  Dec  14th  onwards, 
wards. 

White-fronted  Goose:  Largest  gaggle  at  Holkham/Wells  where  250  Jan,  300  Feb  and 
last  90  which  departed  north-easterly  March  8th  and  150  in  Dec.  Present  in  Hickl- 
ing/Horsey  area  from  Dec  12th  where  132  on  15th,  144  on  27th  and  82  on  30th.  In 
Yare  Valley  8 in  Jan,  24  in  Feb,  128  Dec  2nd,  135  Dec  4th  and  126  till  30th.  At 
Gorleston  45  on  stubble  Dec  7th,  60  on  10th  and  30  on  16th.  At  Breydon  90  Dec  4th. 
At  Cromer  40  in  off  sea  Dec  2nd  and  96  at  Weybourne  Dec  5th.  At  Stiffkey  27  Dec 
12th-18th.  At  Welney  30  in  Feb  and  60  in  Dec. 

Grey-lag  Goose:  Hickling/Horsey  area,  13  considered  fully  wild  Nov  13th  onwards. 
Barnacle  Goose:  In  Horsey  area  35  Dec  5th,  49  Dec  1 lth-30th.  Hickling  2 Nov  1 lth- 
Dec  6th.  Ludham  Bridge  2 Jan  24th.  Cantley  2 Nov  28th.  Breydon  Dec  6th.  Yare 
Valley  Jan  23rd.  Halvergate  5 Jan  10th.  West  Runton  cliffs  11  Oct  8th.  Cley  6 Dec 
4th-19th.  Holme  13  Oct  8th/9th.  Snettisham  11-12  Dec  7th  onwards.  Lynn  Point  6 
Dec  13th  and  Welney  Feb  6th  and  Dec  3rd. 

Brent  Goose:  Recorded  monthly  except  June/July.  Maximum  numbers  at  main 
localities:  Breydon  216,  Blakeney  3,000,  Cley  2,000,  Holkham  1,700,  Burnham 
Overy  8,000,  Burnham  Norton  3,500,  Scolt  Head  3,000,  Titchwell  950,  Hunstanton 
400,  Snettisham  2,000,  Lynn  Point  2,000;  1,500  still  present  in  Wash  May  17th. 

Inland  in  Yare  Valley  Nov  18th-28th.  A black  brant  nigricans  at  Cley  Eye  Nov  7th- 
Dec  13th.  Groups  of  1-13  pale-bellied  hrota  Jan-March  and  Dec  at  Lynn  Point, 
Wolferton,  Wells,  Cley  and  Salthouse.  In  addition  one  at  Shernborne  5 miles  inland 
with  pink-feet.  Two  leucistic  birds  flew  west  Cley  Oct  6th  and  then  present  in  early 
winter  period  in  Wells/Burnham  Norton  area. 

Shelduck:  On  Wash  at  Snettisham  6,340  in  Jan,  7,680  in  Feb,  4,793  in  Oct  and  4,912 
in  Dec.  At  Breydon  781  June  26th.  Breeding  records  away  from  coast:  single  pairs  at 
Cockley  Cley,  Tottenhill,  Pentney,  Narford,  King’s  Lynn  BF,  Stanford  Water, 
Thompson  Water,  Blackborough  End  and  Aldeby  GP.  Also  4 pairs  at  Wissington 
BF  and  245  young  at  Cantley  BF. 

Moult  migrants  north-east  off  Holme  July  24th  (50)  and  off  Titchwell  on  29th 
(800). 

Wigeon:  Highest  estimates:  Yare  Valley  7,500  Jan  and  3,000  Dec;  Breydon  5,800 
Jan;  Hickling  1,000  Dec;  Blakeney  5,500  Jan;  Burnham  Norton  3,500/4,000  Jan  in 
cold  spell;  Snettisham  5,040  Jan,  Lynn  Point  7,000  Jan  (Welney  flooded)  and 
Welney  8,000  Feb,  11,171  March  and  10,500  Dec. 

Mandarin:  King’s  Lynn  Jan  17th. 

Gadwall:  Highest  count  at  Gunton  where  427  in  Sept.  Coastal  numbers  include  100 
at  Titchwell  Aug  and  121  at  Snettisham  in  Feb  where  151  Nov.  In  Brecks  200  Stan- 
ford March,  260  Narford  Nov  and  60  Hillington  Dec. 

Elsewhere  65  at  Welney  Oct  and  196  Hickling  Nov. 

Teal:  Counts  include  2,027  at  Hickling  Oct  13th  where  812  mid-Nov. 

Green-winged  Teal:  A drake  at  Welney  Nov  28th  (RGN).  Additional  1981  record: 
Cley  2 drakes  April  19th-22nd  (EJR  SKW  et  at). 

Pintail:  Largest  totals:  Breydon  172  Feb,  Blakeney  harbour  1,000  Jan-Feb,  Snet- 
tisham 2,690  Feb  and  480  Dec,  Wolferton  700  Feb  and  Lynn  Point  800  Feb. 
Garganey:  Spring  arrival  from  March  14th  (Cley  and  Horsey  Mere)  followed  by  1-4 
at  Lynn  Point,  King’s  Lynn  BF,  Tottenhill,  Snettisham,  Heacham,  Holme,  Tit- 
chwell, Holkham  Lake,  Wiveton,  Hickling,  Surlingham,  Upton,  Breydon,  Berney 
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Arms  and  Strumpshaw.  Large  party  7 at  Welney.  Only  confirmed  breeding  at  Cley 
where  4 young.  Latest:  off  Blakeney  Point  Oct  10th. 

Shoveler:  Largest  totals  at  Welney  including  250  Nov. 

Red-crested  Pochard:  Tottenhill  GP  drake  March  27th-April  14th  (NB  JBK). 

Pochard:  In  Brecks  110  Tottenhill  Feb  and  160  Narford  Nov.  At  Welney  2,000  in 
Jan  and  450  in  Nov.  At  Snettisham  81  Feb  and  70  Oct.  In  Broads  bred  at  Strump- 
shaw, Cantley,  Filby,  Hickling  (9  broods).  Very  incomplete  counts  elsewhere. 

Tufted  Duck:  Winter  counts:  Snettisham  76  in  Feb  and  98  in  Dec;  Narford  100  in 
Jan;  Colney/Bawburgh  105  in  March. 

Scaup:  Largest  number  Lynn  Point  110  Jan  4th.  Elsewhere  23  at  Hunstanton  and  20 
at  Paston,  both  Jan.  Mid-summer  observations:  Snettisham  5 June  21st;  Titchwell  2 
July  13th- 18th  and  Cley  July  13th- 17th. 

Eider:  Highest  counts:  Hunstanton  142,  Holme  90,  Thornham  200,  Scolt  Head  50 
and  Yarmouth  23.  Off  Paston  102  west  Jan  8th. 

Long-tailed  Duck:  Most  regular  off  Hunstanton/Holme  where  monthly  totals  as 
follows:  64  Jan,  97  Feb,  55  March,  7 Nov  and  25  Dec.  Elsewhere  up  to  12  (and  once 
20)  off  Lynn  Point,  Snettisham,  Titchwell,  Wells,  Blakeney  harbour,  Cley  and 
Salthouse  up  to  April  and  from  Oct.  Unusual  total  of  70  off  Scolt  Head  March  3rd, 
the  drakes  performing  ‘parachute’  displays.  In  addition,  1 Yarmouth  March  31st,  5 
Horsey  Nov  7th  and  5 Paston  Nov  7th  where  singles  Nov  14th  and  20th. 

Common  Scoter:  Inshore  counts:  Hunstanton/Holme  300  Jan  and  500  Nov;  Tit- 
chwell 1,000  Feb,  Scolt  Head  800  March/April  and  Brancaster  500  April. 

Velvet  Scoter:  Recorded  monthly  (except  June/ July).  Largest  parties  12  Paston  Jan 
9th  and  11  Hunstanton  Nov  1st. 

Goldeneye:  Peak  counts:  Flood  Relief  Channel  42  Feb;  Snettisham  69  Feb;  Hunstan- 
ton 163  Jan;  Holme  80  Jan;  Brancaster  200  Jan  and  220  Dec;  and  Blakeney  Point  80 
Jan.  Broads:  Breydon  28  Jan,  Martham  24  Jan  and  Hickling  33  Feb. 

Smew:  Recorded  up  to  March  14th.  Largest  groups  10  at  Swimcoots  Hickling  and  5 
Hunstanton;  elsewhere  1-3  at  Stow  Bridge,  Downham  Market,  Wiggenhall,  Watl- 
ington  GP,  Welney,  Holme,  Titchwell,  Morston,  Cley,  Bayfield  Lake,  Horsey, 
Filby,  Breydon  and  Fritton. 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  Largest  numbers:  Snettisham  63  Jan  and  46  Nov; 
Hunstanton  30  Feb  and  37  Dec;  Titchwell  31  Nov,  Brancaster  35/40  Nov,  Paston  33 
Oct  and  Horsey  25  Nov. 

Goosander:  Winter  records  at  14  localities  including  22  Downham  Market  Jan  17th. 

Ruddy  Duck:  Narford  April  19th,  Holkham  Lake  2 Aug  6th,  Breydon  Jan  14th  and 
Hickling  2 Jan  4th-Feb  14th,  also  May  19th. 

Honey  Buzzard:  Titchwell  June  25th  and  Salthouse  in  from  sea  Aug  29th  are  only 
observations  submitted. 

Red  Kite:  One  at  Holme  Nov  5th,  Horsey  and  Strumpshaw  Nov  7th  are  probably  the 
same  individual. 

Marsh  Harrier:  County  total  of  19  females  and  14  males  nested  or  attempted  nesting; 
42  young  reached  flying  stage.  Up  to  22  in  roost  at  one  site  Aug  22nd  and  1-4  present 
Welney  Wash  area  June  to  Oct.  Up  to  3 wintered  in  Hickling/Heigham  Sounds  area. 

Hen  Harrier:  A great  many  records  at  coastal  sites  up  to  May  22nd  (when  2 at 
Holme)  and  from  Sept  10th  (Holme).  Counts  include  Lynn  Point  3,  Dersingham  3, 
Snettisham  3,  Holme  5,  Kelling  Heath  4,  Salthouse  Heath  3,  Hickling  4,  Horsey  5, 
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Winterton  3,  Fritton  (Waveney  Forest)  7.  Singles  in  off  sea  Hunstanton  Nov  5th  and 
Yarmouth  on  7th. 

Roosting  sites  include  Titchwell  Jan  15,  Feb  12,  March  22  (including  7 males), 
April  2,  Oct  9,  Nov  1 1 and  Dec  5;  Scolt  Head  Jan  16,  Feb  8,  March  9,  Nov  1 1 and  Dec 
8;  Roydon  Feb  12;  Snettisham  Dec  6 and  Strumpshaw  Jan-March  4 and  Nov-Dec  8. 
Montagu’s  Harrier:  Male  with  2 females  reared  4 flying  young  at  one  site.  Elsewhere 
Panxworth  May  4th,  Hickling  May  16th,  Choseley  and  Titchwell  June  1st,  Mass- 
ingham  Heath  June  14th,  Wolferton  Aug  9th  and  Flitcham  Aug  20th. 

Goshawk:  Hickling  Jan  12th,  Brecks  April  18th  and  May  15th,  Paston  May  16th, 
Winterton  July  4th,  Syderstone  Common  Nov  7th  and  Buckenham  Dec  18th. 
Sparrowhawk:  Recorded  at  well  over  100  sites,  but  only  5 pairs  known  to  have  bred 
and  breeding  season  records  from  additional  6 sites.  Only  notable  spring  movement 
7 west  Sheringham  April  3rd. 

Buzzard:  Singles  at  Cley,  Fleggburgh,  Fritton  (Waveney  Forest),  Hickling,  Holme, 
Honing,  Lound,  Morston,  Sandringham,  Sheringham,  and  Winterton.  Recorded 
Jan-June,  Oct  and  Dec. 

Rough-legged  Buzzard:  Recorded  to  May  9th  (Horsey)  and  from  Oct  7th  (Holme). 
1-2  recorded  at  Blakeney,  Brancaster  Staithe,  Cley,  East  Tuddenham,  Flitcham, 
Fritton  (Waveney  Forest),  Happisburgh,  Heydon,  Hickling,  Holkham,  Holme,  Hor- 
ning, Horsey,  Lynn  Point,  Massingham  Heath,  Overstrand,  Paston,  Potter 
Heigham,  Salthouse,  Scolt  Head,  Sheringham,  Snettisham,  Stiffkey,  Titchwell, 
Waxham,  Wells,  Weybourne,  Winterton  and  Yarmouth  (one  resting  in  Parish 
Church  grounds  Oct  16th  and  3 south  Oct  27th). 

Osprey:  Extreme  dates  April  llth-Oct  6th.  Singles  recorded  at  Alderfen  Broad, 
Breydon,  Cley,  Docking,  Edgefield,  Filby  Broad,  Hickling  Broad,  Holme,  Horning, 
Sheringham,  Snettisham,  Thompson  Water,  Titchwell  and  Wayford  Bridge. 
Kestrel:  Exceptional  total  of  48  hunting  over  sea  walls  at  Snettisham  second  week  of 
Aug. 

Merlin:  Noted  at  33  localities  to  May  20th  (Wolferton)  and  from  Sept  21st  (Strump- 
shaw). Majority  singles,  but  2 at  both  Roydon  and  East  Somerton. 

Hobby:  Twenty-nine  records  between  April  27th  (Wells)  and  Oct  3rd  (Hickling). 
Recorded  at  Breydon,  Cley,  Dersingham  Fen,  Happisburgh,  Hickling,  Holme, 
Horsey,  Hunstanton,  Massingham  Heath,  Paston,  Santon  Downham,  Sheringham, 
Snettisham,  Strumpshaw,  Titchwell  and  Wells.  All  singles  except  2 Snettisham  July 
12th  and  2 Hickling  Oct  3rd. 

Peregrines:  Four  records:  Blakeney  Point  Feb  22nd,  Cley  March  27th,  Bacton 
(displaying  jesses  and  bells)  June  28th  and  Scolt  Head  Dec  12th. 

Quail:  Calling  at  Snettisham  June  16th. 

Golden  Pheasant:  Recorded  at  Cockley  Cley,  Croxton  Heath,  Gooderstone,  Gt. 
Hockham,  Grime’s  Graves,  Kilverstone,  Lynford,  Merton  Park,  Narford,  Shadwell, 
Swaffham  Heath,  Thetford  Warren,  Thompson  Common,  Wayland  Wood,  Wells 
and  Wolferton. 

Water-Rail:  Few  breeding  records  received  nowadays,  but  2 pairs  nested  Strump- 
shaw. 

Spotted  Crake:  Cley  April  23rd -28th  and  Titchwell  Aug  29th. 

Corncrake:  Only  records:  Cley  May  8th  (SB  et  at),  East  Wretham  4 occasions  July 
(PS)  and  Horsey  Sept  11th  (ADB). 

Crane:  In  Broadland,  2 present  throughout  year.  A third  bird  from  early  August  and 
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a fourth  present  from  at  least  Aug  16th  onwards.  Cley:  one  west  Feb  7th  (ANS). 
Oystercatcher:  Peak  Wash  counts  were  11,980  March  and  14,000  Oct  while  at 
Breydon  there  were  228  April. 

Avocet:  Holme:  Pair  reared  3 young;  max  count  12  mid- July.  Cley:  26  pairs  reared 
55  young;  first  hatching  May  19th  and  last  hatching  July  4th.  One  wintered,  mostly 
on  Arnold’s  Marsh  until  found  dead  Feb  27th.  Another  found  long  dead  Blakeney 
Point  Feb  19th.  Hickling:  Pair  reared  one  chick. 

Also  recorded  from  Snettisham,  Titchwell,  Sheringham,  Bacton  (5  east  Dec  3rd), 
Breydon  and  Hardley  Flood. 

Stone  Curlew:  Twenty  pairs  reported  from  three  areas  where  extreme  dates  were 
March  28th  and  Nov  20th.  Single  bird  flew  west  offshore  Cley  May  6th  landing  on 
Reserve.  Single  in  Cley/Salthouse/Weybourne  area  Aug  21st-Sept  19th. 

Little  Ringed  Plover:  At  least  26  pairs  bred,  success  generally  unknown.  Three  other 
sites  held  birds  in  summer.  Extreme  dates  April  4th  (King’s  Lynn  BF  and  Colney/ 
Bawburgh)  and  Sept  23rd  (Holme).  Maximum  count  of  migrants  was  16  King’s  Lynn 
BF  July  22nd. 


Ringed  Plover:  May  passage  of  small,  dark  Arctic  race  with  100  Lynn  Point 
lOth/llth  and  200  Breydon  16th  as  well  as  smaller  groups  at  Cley  and  Holme. 

At  least  8 inland  breeding  pairs,  mostly  on  gravel  pits,  together  with  8 nesting  pairs 
at  Hickling.  More  breeding  information  required. 

Kentish  Plover:  Recorded  only  in  spring  when  female  Hickling  June  17th-24th; 
Breydon  April  28th  and  May  1st,  3rd,  16th/17th  and  28th  and  Cley/Salthouse  May 
14th/l 5th,  26th/30th  and  June  4th. 

Dotterel:  Two  very  early  birds  Salthouse  April  12th/13th  in  partial  winter  plumage. 
Typical  series  of  May  records  with  2 Sheringham  15th,  5 Horsey  8th,  1 Salthouse  lst- 
4th,  2-3  Ringstead  16th-20th  and  3 Cley  14th. 

A juvenile  Sheringham  Sept  6th/7th  is  only  autumn  record. 

Golden  Plover:  Build  up  of  spring  migrants  included  1,100  Holkham  March  11th; 
2,500/3,000  Burnham  Norton-Deepdale  March  18th,  8,000  Welney  and  600 
Boughton  March  25th. 

Grey  Plover:  Major  counts  include  520  Snettisham  Jan  and  365  Dec,  500  Lynn  Point 
Aug  9th,  120  Blakeney  Point  Sept  6th  and  400  Titchwell  Sept  19th. 

Knot:  Peak  Wash  counts  were  38,000  Feb  and  44,000  Dec  at  Wolferton  while  20,000 
were  at  Titchwell  Sept.  Only  inland  record  was  from  Tottenhill  GP  May  13th. 
Sanderling:  At  Titchwell  150  July  24th  and  Sept  5th  with  50  Scolt  Sept  13th. 

Little  Stint:  Spring  passage  from  March  7th  at  Cley  followed  by  2 there  April  4th;  3 
May  4th,  10-12  May  14th- 16th,  6 May  18th,  4 May  19th  and  1 May  31st.  Also  singles 
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Lynn  Point  May  10th,  King’s  Lynn  BF  May  31st-June  1st,  June  20th  and  Titchwell 
May  18th,  3 Hickling  May  29th  and  1 June  17th  and  singles  Breydon  May  30th  and  at 
Holme  June  6th. 

In  autumn  recorded  from  July  4th  (Pentney)  until  Dec  12th  (Titchwell).  Widely 
distributed  with  records  from  Breydon,  Hickling,  Cley,  Holme,  Lynn  Point,  King’s 
Lynn  BF  and  Snettisham.  Maximum  counts  reported  were  Sept  9th-12th  when  5 
Hickling,  10  Cley,  15  Titchwell  and  9 Holme. 

Temminck’s  Stint:  A strong  May  passage  with  records  from  Tottenhill  GP  (1) 
17th/l 8th  and  (2)  22nd;  King’s  Lynn  BF  (2)  23rd/24th;  Holme  (1)  29th;  Cley  (2) 
13th- 1 8th,  (3)  19th-23rd,  (4)  20th,  (2)  24th-27th  and  (1)  28th;  Hickling  (4)  13th-16th, 
(6)  17th,  (2)  20th. 

Autumn  migrants  at  Cley  July  13th,  (2)  July  16th,  Aug  6th  and  Aug  10th; 
Titchwell  July  17th;  King’s  Lynn  BF  July  28th-Aug  1st;  Blakeney  Point  Aug  7th  and 
Hickling  (2)  Sept  12th. 

White-rumped  Sandpiper:  An  adult  Titchwell  July  31st  (SCJ  AP  et  al). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper:  An  adult  Salthouse  Aug  23rd-Sept  23rd  (JG  JJH  et  al). 
Pectoral  Sandpiper:  Two  at  Wisbech  SF  from  at  least  Sept  5th-7th  (NB  MR  et  al); 
Cantley  BF  Sept  11th  (GED)  and  Hickling  Sept  12th  (SL). 

Curlew  Sandpiper:  A light  spring  passage  included  a very  early  record  of  7 Cley  April 
3rd  with  singles  May  15th,  21st,  22nd  and  2 on  19th.  Another  early  bird  Titchwell 
April  22nd  and  single  Lynn  Point  June  21st. 

Returning  July  adults  at  Snettisham  from  19th  (max  7),  Cley  from  23rd  (max  10), 
Breydon  from  25th,  Titchwell  from  28th  with  8 Lynn  Point  Aug  10th. 

Later  waves  of  juveniles  peaked  at  42  Hickling  Sept  4th,  over  50  Cley  Sept  11th- 
14th  (many  feeding  on  hatching  crane  flies  on  dry  grassland  of  Eye  Field),  53 
Breydon  Sept  15th  and  40  Titchwell  same  day.  Latest  date  Oct  28th  Breydon. 
Purple  Sandpiper:  Recorded  until  May  9th  (Hunstanton)  and  from  Aug  7th 
(Titchwell)  at  following  sites  (peak  numbers  in  brackets):  Snettisham  (1), 
Hunstanton-Heacham  (12),  Holme  (1),  Titchwell-Brancaster  (7),  Cley  (1), 
Sheringham-W.  Runton  (4),  Bacton-Paston  (7)  and  Yarmouth-Gorleston  (5). 
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Dunlin:  Peak  Wash  counts  at  Snettisham  were  6,000  Feb  and  1,220  Dec.  First 
juveniles  reported  from  July  19th  (Titchwell). 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper:  Two  records  from  Cley  where  one  present  May  26th-29th 
(BB  PJH  et  al)  and  a worn  plumaged  adult  July  23rd-26th  (PKJ  PB  et  al).  Single  at 
Hickling  May  25th  (DJH). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  A bird  at  Cley  on  Eye  Field  May  15th- 18th  (RM  RS  et  al) 
was  only  the  second  spring  record  for  the  county. 

Ruff:  A heavy  spring  passage  with  notable  concentrations  at  Hickling:  81  March 
24th  and  64  April  22nd;  Horsey:  50  April  24th  and  70  May  2nd;  and  Cley:  40  March 
14th,  50  April  3rd  and  40  May  15th.  Lekking  birds  (10  males  and  4 females)  also  at 
Welney. 

Autumn  peaks  included  11  King’s  Lynn  BF  July  11th,  40  Cley  Sept  2nd,  17 
Wolferton  Sept  5th,  30  Titchwell  Sept  13th  and  44  Hickling  Oct  3rd.  Wintering  birds 
at  Lynn  Point  (Jan,  Dec),  Cley  (Jan),  16  Heigham  Sounds  (Jan)  and  50  Hickling 
(Feb). 

Jack  Snipe:  Noted  up  to  April  24th  (Titchwell)  and  from  Sept  24th  (Holme). 
Records,  mostly  of  singles,  at  12  localities. 

Snipe:  Major  concentrations  at  Welney:  300  March,  100  Sept,  100  Oct  and  350  Nov. 
Also  70  Cantley  Nov  28th. 

Woodcock:  Only  concentration  concerns  15  Horsey  Mill  Jan  23rd  (flushed  by 
shooting  party).  Also  8 Wells  Nov  5th.  Widespread  records  of  roding  birds. 
Black-tailed  Godwit:  At  Welney  13  Feb  6th,  20  Feb  21st  and  72  March  with  20 
breeding  pairs  and  later  15  pairs  with  young;  also  8 present  at  year  end.  On  the  Wash 
(Lynn  Point -Wolferton)  from  March  29th  with  peak  monthly  counts  of  20  April,  6 
May,  16  June,  100  July,  35  Aug  and  22  Sept. 

At  Cley  seen  from  March  7th  with  peak  counts  of  21  April,  18  May,  26  June  and 
30  July. 

Autumn  passage  at  Titchwell  from  Aug  15th-Nov  27th  with  peak  of  65  Nov  7th. 
Also  at  Breydon  Jan  9th-Feb  10th,  7 March  26th,  10  April  30th,  Sheringham,  Overy 
Staithe,  Burnham  Norton,  Holme  (9)  and  King’s  Lynn  BF. 
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Bar-tailed  Godwit:  Major  Wash  counts  at  Snettisham  include  2,500  Jan,  7,000  Feb 
and  2,700  Sept  with  a concentration  of  1 ,000  Scolt  Head  Feb.  Up  to  80  Cley  Eye  field 
early  Sept  feeding  on  freshly  hatched  crane  flies.  Only  inland  record  concerns  2 
Tottenhill  GP  May  15th/16th. 

Whimbrel:  Extreme  dates  April  26th  (Lynn  Point)  and  Nov  5th  (Holme).  Spring 
peak  95  Breydon  May  9th  flying  NE.  Autumn  peaks  include  40  Blakeney  Point  Aug 
9th,  25  Titchwell  Aug  14th,  70  Holme  late  Aug,  60  Sheringham  Sept  6th  flying  west 
and  60  Brancaster /Scolt  Sept  13th. 

Inland  records  from  Downham  Market  (2  May  9th)  and  East  Winch  Aug  26th. 
Curlew:  High  tide  flock  700  Lynn  Point  Aug  23rd.  Small  breeding  population  in- 
cludes 7 pairs  Stanford  PTA  as  well  as  1-2  pairs  Roydon  Common. 

Spotted  Redshank:  Winter  records  from  Cley  (Jan,  Dec),  Breydon  and  Titchwell 
(Dec).  On  the  Wash  (Lynn  Point-Wolferton)  recorded  from  March  20th  until  Nov 
27th  with  an  exceptional  peak  of  172  Aug  21st.  First  young  of  the  year  seen  Breydon 
Aug  1st.  Other  peak  counts  include  5 Breydon  May  1st,  6 Cley  May  2nd,  20  Cley 
July  llth/13th,  15  Titchwell  Aug  28th,  10  Cley  Sept  30th  and  5 Cley  Oct  9th. 
Redshank:  Major  Wash  counts  at  Snettisham  1,515  Feb  and  2,728  Oct. 

Marsh  Sandpiper:  A summer  plumaged  adult  at  Cley  July  llth-13th  (MF  BB  et  at). 
The  third  county  record. 

Greenshank:  Singles  recorded  both  winters  at  Cley  and  Holme/Thornham/Titchwell. 
Light  spring  passage  from  March  18th  (Snettisham)  and  28th  (Titchwell-2). 

Strong  autumn  passage  with  largest  counts  being  41  Snettisham  July  21st,  17  Bran- 
caster  flying  west  Aug  1st,  7 Stiffkey  Aug  7th,  6 Bawburgh/Colney  and  29  Breydon 
Aug  8th,  50  Snettisham  Aug  19th,  18  Cley  Aug  21st,  8 Lynn  Point,  18  Holme,  30 
Brancaster  and  11  Wells  all  Sept  6th,  17  Holme  Sept  11th  and  25  Titchwell  Oct  6th. 
Green  Sandpiper:  Recorded  in  first  winter  period  at  Carbrooke,  Pott  Row,  Leziate 
and  Tottenhill  while  only  at  Marham  Fen  and  Lynn  Point  in  second  winter  period. 
Maximum  autumn  counts  of  6 King’s  Lynn  BF  Aug  3rd,  18  Pentney  Aug  6th,  10 
Colney/Bawburgh  GP  Aug  8th  and  25  Cley  Sept  11th. 

Wood  Sandpiper:  Stronger  spring  passage  than  usual  with  records  from  Cley  May 
12th-21st,  2 Hardley  Flood  May  14th-20th,  3 Hickling  May  16th,  King’s  Lynn  BF 
May  28th,  Lyng  Easthaugh  May  31st  and  Salthouse  June  8th. 

Autumn  passage  from  July  5th  (King’s  Lynn  BF)  to  Sept  16th  (Titchwell)  with  an 
unusually  late  bird  Salthouse  Oct  30th.  Recorded  from  the  following  sites  with  peak 
counts  in  brackets:  Cantley  (4),  Hickling  (4),  Cley  (4),  Burnham  Overy  (1),  Titchwell 
(12),  Snettisham  (1),  King’s  Lynn  BF  (3)  and  Pentney  (6). 
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Terek  Sandpiper:  One  in  Cley/Salthouse  area  May  18th-20th  (JMcL  JO’S  et  at)  was 
the  fourth  county  record. 

Common  Sandpiper:  No  early  spring  dates  reported  though  a concentration  of  8 
Tottenhill  GP  May  13th.  Autumn  parties  included  10  King’s  Lynn  BF  Aug  and  15 
Pentney  Aug  8th.  A late  individual  Snettisham  Nov  28th.  Single  autumn  birds  at 
Horsey  and  Cantley  remained  until  year-end. 

Turnstone:  Wash  counts  from  Snettisham  include  500  Jan  and  240  Dec.  Also  up  to 
150/200  Brancaster  Staithe  in  winter. 

Red-necked  Phalarope:  A disappointing  year,  single  flying  west  at  Sheringham  May 
3rd  being  the  only  record. 

Grey  Phalarope:  A poor  year,  only  reported  from  Thorpe  Mere  in  Brecks  Nov  13th, 
Cley  Nov  24th  and  Mundesley  Dec  8th. 

Pomarine  Skua:  Lynn  Point:  17  Oct  7th  and  5 Oct  14th;  Hunstanton:  Oct  6th,  13 
Oct  12th,  3 Oct  14th,  Oct  15th  and  5 Nov  15th;  Holme:  Sept  6th  and  22nd  and  Oct 
8th;  Titchwell  Dec  6th;  Blakeney  Point  Sept  6th  and  3 Oct  6th;  Cley:  2 Sept  5th,  Sept 
7th,  Sept  9th,  Sept  1 1th,  Sept  20th,  4 Sept  21st,  3 Oct  6th  and  2 Oct  7th;  Sheringham 
Aug  31st,  2 Oct  7th,  20  Oct  13th  and  21  Oct  14th;  Paston:  Oct  3rd,  2 Oct  23rd,  Nov 
7th  and  Dec  26th;  Horsey:  5 Oct  7th  and  1 Oct  15th. 

Arctic  Skua:  Single  Jan  record:  Sheringham  on  6th  and  single  in  spring:  Scolt  Head 
May  20th.  Autumn  movement  from  July  19th  with  singles  to  mid-Dec:  Lynn  Point 
33  Sept  6th,  183  Oct  7th  including  120  flying  up  river  Ouse;  Hunstanton  70  Aug  31st; 
Holme  66  Aug  31st,  56  Sept  6th,  40  on  11th  and  70  on  22nd;  Cley/Salthouse  60  Oct 
6th;  Sheringham  45  Sept  6th,  200  east  Oct  7th  and  further  200  east  in  two  hours  Oct 
13th;  Mundesley  47  Oct  14th;  and  Horsey  92  Oct  7th. 

Away  from  coast  Breydon  Sept  5th. 

Long-tailed  Skua:  Titchwell  immature  Aug  21st  (SCJ  TPI),  Cley  Aug  23rd  (JPS), 
Blakeney  Point  Sept  6th  (AWS),  Hunstanton  chasing  a short-eared  owl  Oct  16th 
(HRR)  and  Sheringham  immature  Oct  13th/ 14th  (MPT  PL). 

Additional  1981  record:  Paston  Nov  15th  (MF). 

Great  Skua:  A Jan  record:  Sheringham  on  6th  and  a spring  record:  Holme  April 
12th.  In  autumn  from  end  Aug.  Largest  movements:  Lynn  Point  34  Sept  6th  and  144 
Oct  7th  including  group  of  46;  Hunstanton  42  Oct  14th;  Holme  56  Sept  6th  and  30 
Oct  7th;  Sheringham  30  Oct  7th  and  35  Oct  14th;  Horsey  102  south  in  AVi  hours  Oct 
7th.  Dec  records:  Titchwell  2 on  6th,  Holme  3 on  11th,  Hunstanton  2 on  11th  and 
Cley  2 on  11th  with  one  on  18th. 
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Mediterranean  Gull:  A large  number  reported  although  no  doubt  some  duplication 
as  individuals  moved  around  the  coast.  The  east  coast  remains  the  most  consistent 
area  for  sightings,  especially  Breydon  where  2 (1st  summer)  May  15th  followed  by 
1-6  birds  between  May  22nd-31st  with  all  six  together  on  23rd.  A juvenile  was  seen 
Aug  14th.  Nearby  at  Yarmouth  an  adult  Oct  15th-Nov  7th,  a (1st  winter)  bird  from 
Oct  23rd-Nov  6th  and  a (2nd  winter)  bird  Nov  6th-28th. 

Other  east  coast  records  from  Overstrand  adult  Feb  7th,  Bacton/Paston  (1st 
winter)  March  27th,  1-3  Oct  23rd-Nov  14th  (two  1st  winter  and  one  2nd  winter)  and 
Buckenham  (1st  winter)  Nov  7th. 

At  Cley/Salthouse/Weybourne  reported  on  12  dates  July  13th -Oct  10th,  at  least  3 
individuals  and  probably  more,  but  ages  not  given  for  all  records  submitted.  Also  at 
Snettisham  (adult)  April  8th,  Holkham  (adult)  May  15th,  2 Holme  (adult  and  1st 
winter)  Sept  4th  and  Titchwell  (1st  winter)  Nov  7th. 

Little  Gull:  Recorded  all  months  including  some  winter  records  (Jan-March  and  Dec) 
from  Paston.  A light  spring  passage  April/May  including  some  adults,  from  Hickl- 
ing,  Lynn  Point,  Snettisham  and  Titchwell  where  max  25  May  15th. 

Summering  immatures  reported  June/July  from  Hickling  (6),  Cley  (5),  Titchwell 
(17),  Holme  (6),  Snettisham  (3)  and  Lynn  Point  (4).  First  sooty  mantled  juveniles  ar- 
rived Breydon  Aug  8th  and  Lynn  Point  Aug  23rd. 

Widespread  autumn  sea  passage  usually  associated  with  strong  winds  from  north 
or  east.  Max  counts  from  selected  areas  include  Holme  10  Sept  6th,  Holme  17  and 
Cley  40  Oct  6th,  Salthouse  50  Oct  6th/7th,  Lynn  Point  22  and  Sheringham  25  Oct 
7th,  Holme  35  Nov  6th,  Paston  25  Nov  7th,  Titchwell  61,  Sheringham  24  and  Lynn 
Point  12  all  Nov  9th,  Titchwell  50  and  Horsey  81  Nov  13th  and  Hunstanton  44  Nov 
15th.  Obviously  some  duplication  of  records  as  birds  travel  along  coast. 

Sabine’s  Gull:  Spring  adult  in  full  plumage  Yarmouth  April  15th  (PRA),  Cley/ 
Blakeney  Aug  10th  (BCF),  Sept  6th  (AWS  JR),  2 Sept  11th  (JG  NK)  and  1 Sept  13th 
(RM).  Hunstanton  Oct  14th  — juvenile  with  oil  on  belly  landed  on  beach  (JBK). 
Black-headed  Gull:  Only  breeding  reports  received:  100  pairs  Scolt  head  and  347 
pairs  Snettisham.  18,000  Lynn  Point  Oct  4th  flew  inland  up  River  Ouse  at  dawn. 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  Bred  at  Titchwell  (1  pair)  and  Blakeney  Point  (8  pairs). 
Concentrations  of  260  Hickling  June  17th,  97  Filby  Broad  Aug  29th  with  106  Dec 
11th  same  place  and  30  Beetley  tip  Dec  16th. 

Herring  Gull:  Six  pairs  bred  Blakeney  Point. 
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Iceland  Gull:  Remains  very  scarce.  Single  Paston  April  18th  (MF)  and  Holme  April 
19th  (HBO). 

Glaucous  Gull:  Widespread  in  small  numbers,  both  winter  periods,  with  late  in- 
dividuals at  Snettisham  and  Titchwell  (May  29th)  and  Holme  (June  13th).  First 
return  migrant  Holme  (Aug  31st).  Reported  from  Breydon,  Winterton,  Waxham, 
Paston,  Bacton,  Mundesley,  Cley,  Blakeney  Point,  Morston,  Holkham,  Titchwell, 
Holme  and  Hunstanton.  Max  counts  3 Hunstanton  Jan  11th  and  3 Mundesley- 
Paston  Nov  21st.  Inland  birds  at  Beetley  tip  Feb  11th  and  Welney  (no  date). 
Kittiwake:  At  Hunstanton  1,750  flew  into  the  Wash  Nov  15th  in  northerly  gale.  On 
south  Wash  at  Lynn  Point  126  Oct  7th  some  flying  off  inland  up  River  Ouse  in  nor- 
therly gale. 

Gull-billed  Tern:  Single  at  Mundesley  Aug  15th  (MF  KB). 

Sandwich  Tern:  Earliest  Mundesley  March  13th  though  general  arrival  from  March 
23rd  (Cley  and  Blakeney  Point)  and  March  26th  (Scolt).  Late  birds  at  Holme  Nov 
6th,  Cley  Nov  7th,  Titchwell  Nov  15th  and  Bacton  Dec  3rd. 

Blakeney  Point  3,200  pairs  reared  over  2,000  chicks  while  at  Scolt  Head  250  pairs 
reared  200  young. 

Roseate  Tern:  Fairly  typical  series  of  records  with  1-2  Scolt  Head  June  1st -4th 
(NCC),  Sheringham  June  26th  (MPT),  Cley  July  3rd  (JBK  NW)  and  a late  bird 
Holme  Sept  6th  (CAEK). 

Common  Tern:  First  Blakeney  Point  April  3rd  and  Snettisham  on  14th.  Late  dates 
include  Lynn  Point  Nov  7th,  Wells  Nov  10th  and  Dec  6th  and  Holkham  Nov  14th. 

Breeding  pairs  reported  from  Breydon  (36),  Cley  (15),  Blakeney  Point  (260),  Scolt 
Head  (160),  Titchwell  (135),  Snettisham  (64),  Hoveton  Great  Broad  (5),  Hardley 
Flood  (39),  Hickling  (16),  Crome’s  Broad  (1),  Martham  Broad  (1),  Ormesby  Broad 
(6),  Ranworth  Broad  (35),  Blickling  (2),  Colney  GP  (1)  and  Pensthorpe  GP  (1).  A 
county  total  of  777  pairs. 
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Arctic  Tern:  Light  spring  passage  with  16  flying  north  Lynn  Point  April  26th,  4 
Titchwell  April  28th  and  1 May  29th  and  2 Breydon  May  24th.  Blakeney  Point,  2 
pairs,  one  seen  feeding  chicks;  Scolt  Head  one  unsuccessful  pair.  Three  at  Titchwell 
July  28th  could  well  have  been  prospecting  this  increasing  tern  colony. 

A protracted  autumn  passage  though  numbers  generally  small.  At  Snettisham  17 
Aug  30th,  8 Sept  1st  and  10  Oct  8th.  Regular  at  Lynn  Point  Sept  /Oct,  mostly 
juveniles,  max  6 Oct  7th.  Frequent  at  Cley,  max  6 Aug  28th  and  Oct  7th  with  other 
sightings  from  Holme,  Titchwell,  Sheringham  and  Breydon.  Nov  birds  at  Titchwell 
3rd  and  5th;  Holme  5th/6th  and  2 Lynn  Point  7th. 

Little  Tern:  First  recorded  April  12th  (Blakeney  Point)  with  latest  date  Sept  29th 
(Holme). 

Breeding  records  from  Yarmouth /Caister  (9),  Winterton/Horsey  (10),  Hickling 
(8),  Blakeney  Point  (110),  Bob  Hall  Sand  (40),  Overy  Staithe/Wells  (53),  Scolt  Head 
(70),  Brancaster  (17),  Titchwell  (67)  and  Thornham  (25).  A county  total  of  409  pairs. 
None  bred  Stiffkey  due  to  disturbance  by  motor-cycles. 

Concentration  of  70  Ouse  Mouth  July  12th  sheltering  from  strong  northerly  wind. 
Black  Tern:  No  early  dates  reported.  A light  spring  passage  peaking  between  May 
11th- 15th;  larg^  " counts  were  15  Titchwell,  13  Hickling,  11  Cley,  10  Snettisham,  6 
Filby,  5 Colney  but  also  records  from  Hardley,  Rockland,  Ran  worth,  Pentney, 
King’s  Lynn  BF  and  Lynn  Point. 

A protracted  autumn  passage,  numbers  usually  small,  between  July  4th  (Tit- 
chweil)  and  Nov  8th  (Titchwell).  An  influx  occurred  late  Sept  when  14  Cley  20th,  30 
Lynn  Point  25th/26th  and  10  Cley  26th.  Also  reported  from  Yarmouth  11  Sept  6th, 
Breydon,  Hickling,  Ranworth,  Paston,  Holkham  and  Holme. 

White-winged  Black  Tern:  Single  at  Cley  July  13th  (BB  WFB  BCF). 

Black  Guillemot:  Cley  Jan  26th,  Feb  10th,  22nd  and  25th,  March  7th  and  12th,  May 
4th -9th,  Aug  3rd-31st,  Sept  21st-26th,  Oct  4th/5th,  9th  and  21st;  Sheringham  March 
23rd  and  April  24th;  Paston  Sept  18th. 

Little  Auk:  Cley  Jan  17th  and  27th,  Holme  dead  Jan  30th,  Scolt  Head  dead  March 
2nd,  Sheringham  April  13th  and  Holme  Oct  23rd. 

Puffin:  Five  observations:  Sheringham  Aug  25th,  Blakeney  Point  (2)  Sept  2nd, 
Blakeney  Point  Sept  11th,  Sheringham  Oct  14th  and  Hunstanton  Oct  15th. 

Collared  Dove:  Among  largest  counts  Egmere  Airfield  150  Jan  14th,  King’s  Lynn 
Docks  190  April  18th  and  Welney  100  in  Nov. 

Turtle  Dove:  During  May  westerly  movements  recorded  as  follows:  Holme  200  on 
16th,  Titchwell  500  and  Cley  700  on  19th  when  ‘hundreds’  passing  Snettisham  and 
Holme  200  on  29th.  Late  birds  at  Brancaster  (2)  Oct  6th  and  Ormesby  on  16th. 

Ring-necked  Parakeet:  Singles  in  Norwich  and  East  Tuddenham. 

Cuckoo:  An  early  arrival  Scratby  April  7th  (SB). 

Barn  Owl:  Recorded  at  over  100  localities. 

Little  Owl:  Recorded  at  50  localities  including  5 breeding  sites. 

Long-eared  Owl:  Partial  breeding  season  survey  when  located  at  13  sites  with 
minimum  of  29  young  (JBK);  also  bred  Fritton.  Spring  migrants:  Lynn  Point  April 
12th,  Weybourne  May  7th  and  Winterton  March  21st  and  27th. 

Autumn  migrants:  Holme  early  one  Aug  10th,  2 Oct  7th  and  singles  Oct  8th,  9th 
and  Nov  24th;  Blakeney  Point  Oct  6th  off  sea;  Paston  in  off  sea  Oct  9th;  Snettisham 
Oct  24th  and  Waxham  Oct  29th.  1-4  wintering  birds  at  four  sites  in  NW  Norfolk. 
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Short-eared  Owl:  Bred  Snettisham  and  almost  certainly  at  Scolt  Head;  also  a pair 
displaying  Titchwell  mid- April.  Migrants  in  off  sea  at  Titchwell  Sept  26th,  Sher- 
ingham  Oct  4th,  Blakeney  Point  Oct  6th  (2),  Hunstanton  Oct  6th /7th  and  Titchwell 
Oct  7th. 

No  large  winter  concentrations  but  Holme  8,  Massingham  Heath  8,  Snet- 
tisham/Wolferton  5,  Overy  Staithe  5 and  Burnham  Norton  6. 

Nightjar:  Away  from  regular  breeding  sites  in  West  Norfolk  only  noted  at  Fritton, 
Winterton,  Weybourne  and  Kelling  and  Salthouse  Heaths  (see  1981  Report  for  notes 
of  detailed  1981  B.T.O.  Survey). 

Swift:  A major  movement  of  2,000  westwards  Titchwell  May  3rd  and  a mid-summer 
movement  of  ‘thousands’  at  Wolferton/Snettisham  June  23rd.  Many  late  birds  in 
October  with  single  still  at  Titchwell  Nov  5th  and  Reepham  Nov  11th. 


Bee-eater:  A previously  unpublished  record  of  an  individual  at  Cley  July  20th  1974 
(SKW). 

Roller:  A similarly  unpublished  record  of  one  found  dead  at  Little  Melton  Sept  24th 
1973,  the  specimen  now  being  at  Norwich  Castle  Museum  (EGG). 

Hoopoe:  Singles  at  Caister  May  2nd,  Titchwell  May  15th/16th,  Brancaster  May  16th 
and  Wells/Holkham  Oct  7th-17th. 

Wryneck:  In  spring  singles  at  Holme  April  24th/25th,  Weybourne  May  7th/8th, 
Roydon  Common  (dead)  May  9th,  Holkham  May  11th,  Foulden  Common  May 
llth-23rd  and  Cley  June  2nd.  Only  a small  number  of  autumn  migrants:  Hockering 
(dead)  Aug  1st,  Holme  and  Blakeney  Point  Sept  5th,  Winterton  Sept  7th,  Holme 
Sept  17th/ 18th,  2 Sheringham/Weybourne  Oct  12th  and  Rackheath  Oct  13th. 
Woodlark:  Majority  of  records  from  Brecks  especially  at  Grime’s  Graves  and  San- 
ton  Downham,  with  up  to  8 at  latter  locality  in  May  and  August.  Only  one  migrant 
record,  Holme  April  5th. 
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Shore  Lark:  Only  regularly  recorded  between  Blakeney  Point  and  Salthouse  with  up 
to  24  in  first  winter  period  and  up  to  12  in  second  winter  period.  Elsewhere  Breydon 
Jan  lst-13th,  Winterton  Dec  6th,  Horsey  May  16th-19th,  2 East  Runton  Oct  18th, 
Titchwell  May  9th  and  5 Nov  6th  and  Holme  Oct  28th. 

Sand  Martin:  Earliest  record  5 Hellesdon  March  20th.  Breeding  colonies  included 
1,000  pairs  Blackborough  End,  580  pairs  Tottenhill  and  313  pairs 
Buckenham/Strumpshaw.  A complete  albino  Cley  July  13th.  At  least  6 still  along 
cliffs  at  Sheringham  Nov  7th. 

Swallow:  Early  arrivals  at  Ormesby  March  27th  and  Ran  worth  March  29th.  At 
Holme  about  10,000  roosting  in  reedbed  Sept  25th  had  all  left  before  dawn  the  next 
morning.  Many  birds  remained  in  various  parts  of  the  county  well  into  November 
with  latest  at  Paston  and  Wells  on  29th. 

House  Martin:  First  recorded  Rockland  Broad  April  5th  when  14  present,  an  early 
date  for  such  numbers.  Total  of  150  nests  Saddlebow  Bridge  near  King’s  Lynn  B.F. 
A complete  albino  East  Runton  Oct  18th.  As  with  Swallow  many  birds  remained  well 
into  November  at  a variety  of  inland  and  coastal  localities.  At  Whitlingham  15  still 
present  Nov  22nd  reducing  to  a single  bird  Dec  2nd.  Also  one  Wells  Dec  7th. 
Richard’s  Pipit:  Coastal  records  as  follows:  Winterton  Oct  7th,  Horsey/Waxham 
Oct  15th,  Oct  24th,  2 Oct  30th,  Oct  31st  and  Nov  6th,  East  Runton  Oct  18th-Nov 
29th  with  another  Nov  27th/28th,  one  of  the  two  birds  appearing  at  Cromer  Nov 
29th,  Sheringham  Oct  12th  and  23rd,  Morston  Oct  3rd  and  Holme  Sept  29th. 

Additional  1981  record:  Winterton  Nov  9th. 

Red-throated  Pipit:  Cley  May  18th/ 19th  (JBK  et  al). 

Rock  Pipit:  Birds  showing  characteristics  of  Scandinavian  race  at  Breydon  March 
1 1th,  up  to  3 Horsey  March  20th-27th,  3 Titchwell  March  20th,  2 on  21st  with  one  re- 
maining until  April  12th.  First  recorded  in  autumn  Titchwell  Sept  18th. 

Water  Pipit:  Records  from  Weybourne  Jan  19th,  Martham  Broad  Feb  21st,  5 
Cantley  BF  March  6th  reducing  to  3 April  17th,  2 Cley  March  20th,  Titchwell  March 
25th,  Horsey  Oct  14th,  Nov  27th  and  Dec  15th,  Salthouse  Oct  27th  and  Dec  30th, 
Wells  Dec  14th-30th  and  Buckenham  Dec  30th.  Also  singles  on  7 dates  at  Hickling 
during  the  year  with  2 Nov  4th.  (NB:  Observers  are  requested  to  carefully  examine  all 
records  of  this  sub-species  especially  in  the  spring  as  individuals  can  closely  ressemble 
birds  of  the  Scandinavian  race  * littoralis 0- 
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Yellow  Wagtail:  First  recorded  at  Wolferton  and  Titchwell  April  5th.  Up  to  200  at 
the  regular  Stow  Bridge  roost  mid  August  — early  September.  Extremely  late  birds 
at  Winterton  Nov  28th  and  Narborough  Dec  23rd. 

Blue-headed  Wagtail:  Spring  records  as  follows:  Welney  April  15th,  Brancaster 
April  19th,  3 Horsey  April  24th,  May  3rd,  3 May  19th  and  one  May  22nd,  Cley  May 
1st,  2 May  2nd,  then  singles  May  3rd,  4th  and  13th,  Holkham  May  2nd,  2 Winterton 
May  4th  and  one  May  8th,  Salthouse  Heath  May  5th,  Salthouse  May  8th,  Hap- 
pisburgh  May  14th  and  17th,  Paston  May  30th  and  Hardley  June  6th. 

Grey-headed  Wagtail:  Cley  May  13th  with  two  present  May  15th;  also  two  Salthouse 
May  15th. 

Grey  Wagtail:  Breeding  season  records  at  Marlingford,  Bawburgh,  Costessey  and 
Narford.  Only  confirmed  breeding  from  4 sites:  River  Nar;  Little  Ouse  (Brandon 
Staunch);  Wissey  (Ickburgh)  and  Yare  (Keswick). 

Pied  Wagtail:  250  at  the  Bacton  Gas  site  roost  Nov  1st  and  Dec  1st. 

White  Wagtail:  Concentrations  of  7 at  Cley  April  24th  and  16  Hickling  April  25th. 


Waxwing:  Singles  at  Titchwell  Nov  21st  and  Yarmouth  Dec  12th  with  6 at  Burgh 
Castle  on  latter  date. 

Black-bellied  Dipper:  The  1981  individual  remained  at  Bawburgh  Mill  until  March 
3rd:  presumably  the  same  bird  at  Honingham  Feb  3rd  and  21st. 

Nightingale:  Only  one  record  of  an  obvious  coastal  migrant:  Lynn  Point  Aug  15th. 
Black  Redstart:  Wintering  birds  at  Yarmouth  Jan  3rd  and  Dec  23rd,  Gorleston  Dec 
17th  and  Cantley  BF  Dec  22nd-31st.  Passage  migrants,  with  spring  records 
predominating,  March  19th-May  19th,  Aug  lst-4th  and  Sept  23rd-Nov  14th.  Up  to  9 
singing  birds  (4  adult  males)  in  breeding  season  at  Yarmouth  and  one  at  Norwich. 
Redstart:  Breeding  confirmed  at  Sandringham,  Santon  Downham  and  Holkham 
Park.  Singing  males  in  breeding  season  also  at  Beechamwell  Warren,  Wootton 
Woods,  Sheringham  and  Felbrigg.  A late  migrant  at  Wells  Oct  29th. 

Whinehat:  Present  in  breeding  season  at  West  Tofts,  Tottington,  Bridgham, 
Weeting  and  Stanford.  Late  migrants  at  Paston  Oct  31st,  Cley  Nov  15th  and 
Holkham  Nov  29th. 
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Stonechat:  A pair  successfully  fledged  3 young  at  Weybourne;  also  4 pairs  Winterton 
— Horsey. 

Wheatear:  An  interesting  concentration  of  at  least  75  birds  on  a burnt  area  of 
Salthouse  Heath  May  5th.  Four  young  successfully  reared  at  a new  breeding  site  at 
Bacton.  At  least  6 birds  still  present  early  November,  the  latest  at  Titchwell  on  9th. 
Ring  Ouzel:  Three  early  migrants  Wolferton/Snettisham  March  11th.  A widespread 
spring  passage  March  19th-May  25th  with  maximum  of  6 Snettisham  April  6th  and  5 
Paston  April  9th- 12th.  Only  a small  autumn  passage  compared  with  spring  with  total 
of  10  migrants  Sept  25th-Oct  24th  including  4 Wells  Oct  11th. 


Fieldfare:  Late  May  records  from  Bacton  on  22nd  and  Kelling  on  25th.  First  autumn 
arrivals  Sept  6th  at  Blakeney  Point  and  Wells,  but  main  arrival  not  until  Oct. 
Redwing:  Hundreds  of  birds  dead  at  Scolt  Head  in  mid- January  as  a result  of  cold 
weather.  Late  spring  migrants  still  present  at  Bunwell  May  7th- 12th  and  Yarmouth 
May  14th. 

Mistle  Thrush:  A large  flock  of  70  at  Lynford  July  23rd. 

Cetti’s  Warbler:  Singing  males  at  Barnham  Broom  (a  new  locality),  Buckenham 
Carrs  (2),  Hassingham  (2),  Hickling  (2),  near  Martham  Broad,  Ran  worth  (March 
only),  Rockland  (3),  Strumpshaw  area  (12-14)  and  Wayford  Bridge.  Also  singles  at 
UEA  Broad  March  2nd  and  Titchwell  (singing)  Oct  21st. 

Savi’s  Warbler:  At  Hickling  4 singing  males  in  April  and  6 pairs  probably  nested. 
Also  singing  males  at  Filby  Broad  May  3rd  and  at  Martham  Broad  and  Horsey  in 
June. 

Reed  Warbler:  A late  bird  at  Titchwell  Nov  13th. 

Icterine  Warbler:  A scarce  migrant  in  1982  with  two  on  Blakeney  Point  Sept  5th  and 
one  at  Waxham  Sept  12th. 

Barred  Warbler:  Coastal  migrants  as  follows:  Caister  Sept  11th,  Waxham  Sept  5th, 
12th/13th,  Oct  3rd  and  Oct  1 lth-13th,  Cley  a well-watched  individual  Sept  8th-14th, 
Blakeney  Point  Sept  10th,  Holkham  Oct  11th,  Holme  Sept  2nd  and  8th/9th  and 
Hunstanton  Oct  1 1th. 
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These  comparative  studies  of  medium-sized  deer  illustrate  the  feature 
article  and  classified  notes.  The  Roe  Deer  buck  (above)  in  Thetford  Chase 
was  photographed  by  P.  Richards.  The  smaller  Chinese  Water  Deer  in 
typical  wetland  habitat  at  How  Hill  by  P.  D.  Lee. 


Lesser  Whitethroat:  Late  migrants  at  Wells  Oct  11th,  Horsey  Oct  15th  and  Paston 
Oct  28th. 

Garden  Warbler:  A large  influx  at  Wells/Holkham  Oct  6th/7th,  together  with 
Blackcaps  with  several  loose  ‘flocks’  of  10-15  birds  of  both  species  as  well  as  many 
individuals  and  smaller  groups. 

Blackcap:  A ‘fall’  of  at  least  60  Blakeney  Point  Oct  6th  and  many  more  at 
Wells/Holkham  Oct  6th/7th  (also  see  Garden  Warbler  above).  Wintering  birds  at 
Rockland  Jan  3rd-6th,  West  Somerton  Feb  14th,  Thetford  Jan-Feb  and  in  December 
singles  at  West  Walton,  Brancaster  Staithe  and  Morston  with  5 at  Holme  throughout 
the  month. 

Pallas’s  Warbler:  In  1981  there  was  an  unprecedented  number  of  records  of  at  least  8 
birds,  but  this  total  was  easily  surpassed  in  1982.  At  Wells/Holkham  at  least  14  birds 
present,  the  first  individual  being  seen  Oct  7th,  2 on  8th  with  4/5  on  9th  and  4 on 
lOth/llth.  A further  influx  took  place  on  15th  with  9/10  birds  present,  6 remaining 
on  17th  (when  several  singing)  and  2 on  18th.  At  Holme  a single  was  present  Oct  9th- 
11th  with  two  new  arrivals  Oct  15th-17th.  At  Weybourne  one  Oct  10th. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler:  At  least  7 individuals  seen  in  October  — Yarmouth 
12th/13th,  Sheringham  10th-15th  (trapped),  Blakeney  Point  6th,  Blakeney  Village 
10th,  Stiffkey  16th  and  Wells/Holkham  most  days  8th-23rd  (at  least  2 birds  involv- 
ed, one  recorded  singing). 

Radde’s  Warbler:  Singles  at  Wells  Oct  9th-l  1th  (GDE,  TPI,  CS  et  at)  and  another 
Holkham  Nov  lst-6th  (JPK  et  at).  The  eight  and  ninth  county  records. 

Dusky  Warbler:  Singles  trapped  at  Sheringham  Oct  10th  (re-trapped  11th)  (MPT) 
and  Happisburgh  Nov  3rd  (BMEU).  The  ninth  and  tenth  county  records. 

Bonelli’s  Warbler:  Wells  Sept  12th/13th  (GED  et  at).  Only  the  fifth  county  record. 
Wood  Warbler:  Coastal  spring  migrants  Blakeney  Point  May  10th  and  Holme  May 
14th/15th.  Singing  males  in  May  at  Fritton  (Waveney  Forest)  (3),  North  Walsham, 
Sheringham  Hall  (2),  West  Runton-Aylmerton  (3),  Kelling  (4),  Buckenham, 
Bridgham  Lane,  Roydon  Common,  Sandringham,  Swaffham  Forest  and  Nar- 
borough.  Breeding  only  proved  at  Fritton  where  two  nests  located  in  June,  one  suc- 
cessful. Also  one  at  East  Wretham  for  10  days  in  June  and  one  Barnham  Broom  July 
31st.  No  records  received  of  any  autumn  migrants. 

Chiff chaff:  No  records  received  of  any  wintering  birds.  Extreme  dates  March  15th 
(Holme)  and  Nov  24th  (Holkham).  In  October  many  small  grey  * tristis ’ type  birds 
appeared  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  including  at  least  20  Holkham  on  15th. 
Willow  Warbler:  In  October  several  large  grey  birds  of  the  northern  race  were 
recorded  with  singles  at  Horsey  on  10th  and  Holkham  on  15th  and  up  to  3 at  Yar- 
mouth 12th- 14th.  A very  late  individual  trapped  at  Holme  Nov  5th. 

Firecrest:  Spring  migrants  at  Paston  April  2nd,  Sheringham  (2  trapped)  April  15th, 
Cley  April  25th  and  May  7th,  Wells/Holkham  1/2  on  many  dates  March  26th-May 
15th,  Holme  April  3rd,  2 on  April  9th  and  singles  lOth/llth  and  West  Walton  April 
5th.  At  Sheringham  Hall  on  May  31st  a male  paired  with  a female  Goldcrest,  the 
female  watched  carrying  material  on  several  occasions  to  the  same  spot  at  the  top  of 
an  isolated  larch,  either  accompanied  by  the  male  Firecrest  or  whilst  the  male  was 
singing  from  a nearby  tree.  Unfortunately  neither  bird  was  present  a week  later.  In 
autumn  an  early  migrant  Holme  Aug  27th/28th.  Subsequently  singles  at  Lound  Oct 
6th,  Wells/Holkham  Oct  7th/8th  and  30th,  Sheringham  Oct  16th,  Scratby  Nov  7th, 
Waxham  Nov  13th  and  Ridlington  Nov  14th. 

Spotted  Flycatcher:  Latest  records  from  Holkham  Oct  1 1th  and  Yarmouth  Oct  13th. 
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Red-breasted  Flycatcher:  In  autumn  singles  at  Blakeney  Point  Oct  6th,  Caister  Oct 
7th  and  Wells  Oct  8th/9th  with  probably  another  individual  Oct  15th. 

Pied  Flycatcher:  Only  three  spring  records  received:  Titchwell  May  lOth/llth, 
Blakeney  Point  May  12th  and  Yarmouth  May  14th.  In  autumn  no  major  ‘falls’  of 
migrants;  the  latest  at  Holkham  Oct  17th. 

Bearded  Tit:  Breeding  records  (in  pairs)  include  Belton  marshes  (1),  Fritton  marshes 
(4),  Haddiscoe  Island  (5),  Wheatacre  marshes  (1),  Horsey  (6),  Hickling  (102),  Overy 
Staithe,  Burnham  Norton  (few)  and  at  a W.  Norfolk  site  where  3 pairs  reared  20 
young  (some  double  brooded).  Irruptive  behaviour  noted  on  north  coast  in  autumn 
with  birds  moving  eastwards  Brancaster  Staithe  Sept  25th,  at  Wells  15  Oct  11th  and 
12  Oct  19th  and  Heacham  9 Oct  29th.  Movements  most  noticeable  at  Holme  with  3 
flying  high  towards  Hunstanton  Sept  30th  and  5 settled  briefly  on  dead  pine  Oct  1st; 
also  there  28  Oct  3rd,  35  12th,  8 24th,  12  25th,  18  28th,  4 30th,  9 Nov  4th  and  6 13th. 
At  Strumpshaw  maximum  of  50  Jan-Feb,  but  none  bred  and  up  to  100  Nov-Dec. 
Elsewhere  4 Breydon  Oct  24th,  5 UEA  Broad  Dec  17th,  and  at  nearby  Earlham 
marshes  flock  (21  ringed)  end  Dec. 

Golden  Oriole:  Only  two  records  of  spring  migrant  males,  Holme  May  16th  and 
Winterton  May  28th. 

Red-backed  Shrike:  One  spring  migrant  Weybourne  May  15th.  Only  recorded 
breeding  in  Brecks  where  birds  continue  to  suffer  disturbance  by  birdwatchers  and 
more  seriously  by  egg  collectors.  In  autumn  singles  Winterton  Aug  8th,  Costessey 
Sept  9th-13th,  Waxham  Sept  12th  and  19th  and  Cley  Oct  1st. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike:  One  at  Ringstead  May  24th  (NB,  JBK). 

Great  Grey  Shrike:  In  period  January-March  regularly  recorded  at  Strumpshaw  and 
Roydon  Common  with  other  records  from  Bodney,  Brandon,  Fakenham,  Foulden, 
Gooderstone,  Great  Melton,  Grime’s  Graves,  Hempton,  Horning,  Rockland,  San- 
ton  Downham,  Sculthorpe,  Thompson  Fen  and  Worstead.  A ‘grey’  shrike  which  ap- 
peared at  Toftwood,  East  Dereham  Aug  23rd  caused  considerable  controversy  at  the 
time  — it  was  subsequently  found  dead  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  specimen  iden- 
tified by  the  B.T.O.  and  British  Museum  as  a Great  Grey  Shrike  of  the  Indian  race, 
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presumably  an  escape  especially  due  to  it’s  relative  tameness  and  unusual  habitat  in  a 
primarily  built-up  area.  Autumn  migrants  arrived  at  Holkham  (3),  Burnham 
Market,  Brancaster,  Holme  and  Snettisham  Oct  10th-18th.  Wintering  individuals 
then  only  seen  at  Snettisham  Nov  9th  and  in  Dec  and  at  Pentney  Dec  20th. 
Magpie:  Maximum  of  37  at  Roydon  Common  roost  Feb  7th. 

Rook:  Estimated  counts  of  7,500  at  Tottenhill  Feb  1st  and  10,000  mixed  Rooks/ 
Jackdaws  flying  into  roost  from  the  south  at  Buckenham  Jan  9th. 

Carrion  Crow:  Maximum  of  280  at  Roydon  Common  roost  Feb  25th. 

Hooded  Crow:  As  in  1981  only  regularly  recorded  in  first  winter  period  at  the 
Roydon  Common  roost  where  maximum  of  8 Feb  6th.  During  this  period  also 
isolated  records  of  1-3  birds  from  12  other  localities.  Usual  small  scale  movement  of 
passage  migrants  on  north  and  east  coasts  April-May  with  maxima  of  5 at  Paston 
and  Winterton  April  3rd.  A pair,  one  with  a damaged  wing,  bred  at  Waxham  and 
successfully  reared  one  young.  In  second  winter  period  records  from  8 localities  but 
only  regularly  seen  at  Breydon  (1-2)  and  Winterton/Waxham  area  (up  to  3). 

Rose-coloured  Starling:  Adults  at  Old  Hunstanton  May  22nd  (VE)  and  Little  Wals- 
ingham  June  24th  (JBK),  the  latter  bird  having  been  present  since  at  least  the  17th. 
Tree  Sparrow:  Largest  flock  submitted  350-400  Thornham  in  Jan. 

Serin:  A male  at  Holkham  April  24th  (SCJ). 

Siskin:  Apart  from  unprecedented  numbers  in  N ARVOS  area  (see  separate  report) 
and  Brecks  where  ‘hundreds’  also  seen  in  March  and  where  breeding  also  took  place, 
up  to  120  at  Fritton  Feb,  150  UEA  March  and  100  at  Strumpshaw  Jan-March.  Only 
very  small  numbers  reported  Oct-Dec. 

Twite:  800-1,000  in  Scolt  Head  area  in  winter  months.  Elsewhere  flocks  of  140  Wells 
and  300  Holme  in  Jan,  250  Blakeney  Point  March,  2-300  Stiffkey  Oct,  400  Titchwell 
Nov  and  130-140  Warham  Dec.  A single  inland  at  Massingham  Feb  12th  and  also  32 
Hickling  Feb  24th.  No  records  between  April  12th  (Lynn  Point)  and  Sept  30th 
(Holme). 

Mealy  Redpoll:  Only  a small  number  of  records  received:  two  Winterton  Feb  16th,  6 
Lenwade  Feb  20th  with  one  Nov  13th  and  Wells  March  13th  with  7 there  March 
20th. 

Crossbill:  Breeding  noted  at  Wells/Holkham,  Swaffham  Forest,  Sandringham  and 
various  Breck  localities.  Elsewhere  2 Titchwell  May  17th  and  an  influx  in  Oct  with 
2-3  Lound  on  6th,  up  to  9 Wells/Holkham  15th-23rd  (including  several  large-billed 
individuals,  at  least  one  of  which  is  still  under  consideration  by  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee  as  a Parrot  Crossbill),  5 Sheringham  17th  and  one  west  Titchwell  on 
18th.  Also  11  Fritton  Nov  22nd. 

Hawfinch:  Only  regularly  recorded  at  East  Wretham  where  at  least  3 pairs  bred,  and 
maximum  of  15  Feb  18th,  and  Weybourne  where  an  individual  remained  Feb  25th- 
May  28th.  Elsewhere  isolated  records  of  1-3  birds  from  a variety  of  scattered 
localities  including  Brandon  Pava,  Castle  Acre,  Colton,  Eaton,  East  Tuddenham, 
Grimston,  Keswick,  Lexham,  Massingham  Heath,  Santon  Downham,  Swaffham 
Forest,  Thetford  Warren  and  Watton. 

Lapland  Bunting:  In  first  winter  period  only  regularly  recorded  at  Burnham  Norton 
where  maximum  of  100-120  Feb  1st.  Elsewhere,  occasional  records  from  Winterton, 
Lower  Bure  marshes,  Cley  (up  to  10),  Salthouse  (up  to  6),  Morston  (up  to  20),  Stif- 
fkey and  Wells.  Several  late  spring  migrants  including  males  in  summer  plumage  at 
Sheringham  (2)  April  15th  and  another  May  14th,  Cley  April  16th,  Salthouse  April 
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17th/18th,  Brancaster  GC  April  19th  and  Horsey  May  9th.  In  second  winter  period 
up  to  20  at  Burnham  Norton;  elsewhere  isolated  records  of  1-3  birds  at  various 
coastal  localities  from  Oct  11th  and  one  Hickling  Nov  13th. 

Snow  Bunting;  Along  north  coast  flocks  of  up  to  200  Holme  Jan  and  Nov-Dec,  120 
Burnham  Overy  Staithe  Dec  and  at  least  200  Blakeney  Point/Cley  Jan-March  and 
250  Oct.  Late  spring  migrants  at  Holme  (2)  May  2nd  and  Scolt  Head  May  4th.  In- 
land records  at  West  Acre  (6)  in  Oct  and  Roydon  Common  Nov  13th. 

Little  Bunting:  One  trapped  at  Sheringham  Oct  11th  (MPT).  Additional  1981 
record:  Holkham  Oct  18th  (JPG  RMOC  JPS  et  at). 

Red-headed  Bunting:  Singles  Holme  May  18th-22nd  and  Titchwell  May  27th.  Whilst 
this  species  is  not  on  the  formal  British  list  (ie  only  Category  ‘D’)  the  Local  Records 
Committee  consider  such  records  should  be  published  for  possible  future  reference. 
Corn  Bunting:  Flocks  of  100  Burnham  Norton  and  50  Lynn  Point  in  Jan  and  60 
West  Walton  in  March. 


The  following,  not  mentioned  in  the  Classified  Notes,  were  recorded  in  1982 
(breeding  species  in  italics ):  Mute  Swan,  Canada  Goose,  Egyptian  Goose,  Mallard, 
Red-legged  Partridge,  Grey  Partridge,  Pheasant,  Moorhen,  Coot,  Lapwing, 
Common  Gull,  Great  Black-backed  Gull,  Guillemot,  Razorbill,  Stock  Dove,  Wood- 
pigeon,  Tawny  Owl,  Kingfisher,  Green  Woodpecker,  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker, 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Skylark,  Tree  Pipit,  Meadow  Pipit,  Wren,  Dunnock, 
Robin,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Sedge  Warbler,  Whitethroat,  Goldcrest,  Long- 
tailed Tit,  Marsh  Tit,  Willow  Tit,  Coal  Tit,  Blue  Tit,  Great  Tit,  Nuthatch, 
Treecreeper,  Jay,  Jackdaw,  Starling,  House  Sparrow,  Chaffinch,  Brambling,  Green- 
finch, Goldfinch,  Linnet,  Redpoll,  Bullfinch  and  Reed  Bunting. 
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THE  NORFOLK  MAMMAL 
REPORT  1982 


Editorial 


The  Editor  is  pleased  to  present  the  27th  Norfolk  Mammal  Report. 

During  these  27  editions  the  report  has  grown  from  its  modest  beginnings  on 
sheets  of  duplicated  typescript  asking  questions  rather  than  providing  answers. 
Much  information  has  been  gathered  in  and  included  in  the  annual  reports  yet  some 
of  those  original  queries  have  yet  to  be  answered.  Species  have  changed  in  status  and 
the  habitat  itself,  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  not  as  it  was  when  the  original  team  laun- 
ched this  work.  The  peak  years,  from  the  publishing  point  of  view,  was  in  the  early 
1970’s  when  the  combined  Bird  and  Mammal  Reports  made  a document  of  64  pages. 
Financial  pressures  subsequently  reduced  the  size  but  we  trust  its  essence  has  been 
concentrated  and  distilled  rather  than  being  squeezed  out. 

A great  deal  of  work  is  involved  in  compiling  such  a report  but  its  annual  deadline 
is  a spur  to  those  involved  in  collating  the  information  and  has  a most  important  role 
in  keeping  the  record  really  up  to  date.  Its  production  is  an  achievement  for  those 
concerned  and  an  encouragement  for  all  involved  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and 
beyond,  who  are  feeding  in  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based.  We  hope  that  those  who 
were  part  of  this  funnel  of  information  through  their  membership  of  The  Norfolk 
Naturalists  Trust  will  continue  to  supply  data  and  receive  their  copy  of  the  report 
through  other  channels. 

The  importance  of  this  annual  undertaking  is  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Reynolds  in  a letter  to  the  Editor  in  which  he  remarks  that  Norfolk  has  a unique 
record  in  its  documentation  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Grey  and  Red  Squirrel 
populations.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  the  kind  co-operation  of  our  friends  at 
the  Coypu  Research  Laboratories  and  have  been  able  to  publish  annual  instalments 
of  a most  accurate  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this  mammal  invader.  These  two  ex- 
amples are  demonstrations  of  what  can  be  done  and  what  we  would  like  to  see  done 
for  each  mammal  species  given  the  necessary  number  of  eyes  and  notebooks.  The 
two  are  essential  parts  of  the  process.  We  are  constantly  striving  to  open  peoples  eyes 
to  what  is  about  them  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing,  but  what  is  seen  should  be  record- 
ed and  passed  on.  Gaps  in  our  knowledge  still  loom  large.  A few  of  the  questions  in 
those  early  papers  have  been  answered  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  as  more  is 
discovered  and  documented  so  more  queries  are  raised.  A point  that  cannot  be 
restated  too  often  is  that  commonplace  of  today  may  be  the  rarity  of  tomorrow  and 
without  proper  documentation  saving  an  endangered  species  can  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult. Naturalists  of  all  specialities  can  help  each  other  by  exchange  of  information. 
For  example,  sea  watchers  with  their  powerful  binoculars,  looking  for  avian 
migrants,  can  do  more  than  mammal  specialists  to  record  seals  and  cetaceans.  This  is 
providing  their  observations  are  submitted!  We  hope  to  see  more  from  this  particular 
source  of  information. 
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In  spite  of  being  based  in  Denmark  and  working  in  various  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
Dr.  J.  Reynolds  is  continuing  his  work  on  our  squirrels.  All  records  submitted  are 
being  passed  on  to  him  for  processing.  As  many  details  as  possible  of  all  sightings  of 
both  species  are  required.  Map  references  are  most  helpful,  if  not,  a precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality  where  seen.  Dr.  Ian  Keymer  continues  his  line  of  research  on  the 
Red  Squirrel  and  information  on  dead  or  obviously  dying  specimens  should  be  phon- 
ed to  him  as  a matter  of  urgency  at  the  Veterinary  Investigation  Centre,  Norwich, 
Tel:  Norwich  46278  or  at  home,  Saxthorpe  365. 

The  formation  of  a Bat  Group,  under  the  wing  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalist’s  Society,  marks  another  major  step  forward.  Recent  legislation  protec- 
ting these  species  throws  a heavy  responsiblity  and  work-load  onto  the  few  experts 
we  have.  They  monitor  bats’  presence  and  step  in  to  advise  the  public  when  this 
presence  causes  conflict  of  interests.  These  are  fascinating  animals  and  anyone 
wishing  to  join  the  group  will  be  given  every  assistance  in  learning  to  identify  the 
species  and  to  study  their  life-styles  with  the  hope  that  a pool  of  helpers  will  eventual- 
ly be  able  to  pass  on  their  new-found  knowledge  to  householders  and  others  who  feel 
they  need  assistance.  Anyone  who  is  interested  should  contact  John  Goldsmith,  as 
below,  for  further  information. 

Our  short  article  this  year  is  by  Rex  Whitta,  Chief  Forest  Ranger  of  Thetford 
Forest  based  at  the  Forestry  Commission  Office  at  Santon  Downham.  He  describes 
the  system  employed  to  mark  and  observe  the  Roe  Deer  that  are  a feature  of  that 
area.  Rex  has  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  working  life,  day  and  night,  in  the  forest 
and  his  superb  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants  comes  from  a keen  eye  and  interest  allied 
to  a daily  involvement.  His  regular  contributions  have  been  acknowledged  but  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  this  year  to  have  the  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  his  contribution 
to  Norfolk  wildlife. 

Other  specialist  contributors  include  Dr.  L.  M.  Gosling,  Coypu  Investigation  Cen- 
tre, Percy  Trett,  who  has  given  information  on  sea  mammals  and  John  Goldsmith 
who  is  at  the  focal  point  in  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich.  All  other  contributors  are 
gratefully  acknowledged.  We  apologise  for  any  omissions  from  the  list  of  con- 
tributors at  the  end  of  the  report.  We  also  thank  John  Last  who  has  provided  yet 
more  sketches  to  enliven  our  pages. 

Please  send  notes  for  the  1983  Report  as  early  as  possible  in  the  New  Year 
preferably  by  the  end  of  January  1984.  They  should  be  addressed  to  R.  C.  Haney, 
124  Fakenham  Road,  Taverham,  Norwich  NR8  6QH.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  any 
observations  on  mammals  please  ring  Norwich  860042.  John  Goldsmith  continues  to 
answer  queries  on  all  vertebrates  directed  to  him  at  the  Castle  Museum.  His  number 
is  Norwich  611277,  ext.  287. 
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Monitoring  the  Movements  of  Roe 
Deer  in  Thetford  Forest 

Rex  Whitta 

Thetford  forest,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  takes  its  name  from 
the  ancient  borough  of  Thetford  which  stands  at  the  heart  of  Breckland.  The  latter  is 
an  extensive  tract  (c.  1000  sq  kilometres)  of  heath  and  sandy  soils  much  of  which 
prior  to  afforestation  had  become  unstable  and  impoverished.  About  a fifth  of 
Brecklands  total  expanse  — generally  the  least  stable  and  rabbit  infested  areas  — was 
acquired  for  afforestation  soon  after  the  inception  of  the  Forestry  Commission  in 
1919.  Planting  began  in  1922  and  the  bulk  of  the  present  area  was  afforested  by  1937, 
mainly  with  Scots  Pine.  Today  Thetford  is  the  largest  lowland  forest  in  the  country 
and  its  premier  pine  forest.  It  is  the  most  mature  of  the  forests  raised  by  the  Forestry 
Commission  and  currently  contributes  nearly  9°7o  of  the  Commission’s  total  out-turn 
of  useable  wood. 

Rainfall  is  low,  averaging  600mm  a year,  and  continental  influences  pertain  in 
varying  degree.  Frost,  a marked  factor,  has  been  recorded  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  Wind  was  not  accorded  great  significance  before  the  gale  of  January  1976 
which  brought  down  over  200,000  m3  of  timber. 

The  terrain  is  flatish  with  elevations  between  3 and  55  metres.  Four  small  rivers 
which  flow  across  the  area  towards  the  Wash  form  shallow  valleys. 

A diverse  wildlife  has  developed  with  the  forest  and  arguably  it  is  the  greatest  sanc- 
tuary that  has  existed  in  Breckland  since  Primeval  times.  The  ranges  of  habitat  will 
be  extended  with  the  felling  and  restocking  programme  and  improvements  will  be 
sought  in  balance  with  the  many  objectives  of  timber  production.  Nature  Reserves 
and  sites  of  special  scientific  interest  within  the  forest  are  protected  but  it  is  in  the 
broad  areas  of  the  forest  that  wildlife  populations  have  their  greatest  opportunity  to 
thrive. 

A fairly  long  term  research  project  has  been  initiated  by  the  Forestry  Commission 
at  Thetford  Forest  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  information  on  the  movements  of  Roe 
Deer  and  the  way  in  which  these  animals  use  the  pine  forests  of  Thetford.  In  March 
1974  a small  area  approx.  166.54  ha  was  netted  for  Roe  Deer  using  the  same  method 
that  has  been  successfully  used  by  the  Forestry  Commission  Research  Team  in  the 
SW  of  England  for  a number  of  years,  which  basically  consist  of  driving  Roe  from 
an  area  of  thicket  into  2 5m  nets  where  they  become  entangled.  Forestry  Commission 
Rangers  and  selected  men  who  are  familiar  with  handling  deer  are  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  net.  Rangers  are  equipped  with  talk  through  radios  to 
enable  them  to  contact  the  control  point  which  is  sited  in  the  centre  of  the  catching 
area.  When  the  deer  are  in  the  net  the  nearest  handler  runs  to  the  scene  and  throws 
the  spare  net  over  the  animal  and  covers  the  beasts  head  with  his  jacket  after  which 
the  deer  will  lay  still.  When  help  arrives  only  then  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
disentangle  the  deer  from  the  net.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  head 
from  the  net  and  cover  the  eyes  and  head  with  a dark  blindfold.  Next  the  forelegs  are 
disentangled  and  tied  with  a strong  cloth,  then  remove  the  hindlegs  and  tie.  When 
both  forelegs  and  hindlegs  are  tied  they  should  then  be  tied  together  making  the  deer 
completely  immobile. 

Each  Ranger  is  given  a radio  call  sign  to  use  to  call  control  where  two  vehicles  are 
on  standby  to  collect  any  deer  caught  in  the  nets  and  return  with  the  animals  to  the 
control  point  where  at  least  4 people  are  in  attendance  who  will  record  the  following 
details. 
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1.  Weight 

2.  Sex 

3.  Approx,  age  (Kid  - Young  - 
Mature  - Old) 

4.  Time  of  arrival  at  tent 

5.  Condition  on  arrival. 


6.  Take  temperature  and  pulse  rate 

7.  Length  of  ears 

8.  Length  of  legs  and  body 

9.  Colour  of  collar  fitted. 


The  collars  are  made  of  PVC  plastic,  3cm  wide  and  3mm  thick  with  a cir- 
cumference of  42.5  cm  for  Bucks  and  36  cm  for  Does. 

After  all  the  details  have  been  recorded  the  Roe  deer  are  then  taken  away  from  the 
control  point  and  released  in  compartments  well  away  from  areas  which  have  still  to 
be  driven  by  the  beating  party.  By  repeating  this  exercise  annually  it  is  hoped  to  build 
a population  of  marked  animals  in  the  study  area.  Follow  up  observations  of  marked 
animals  have  been  plotted  on  1-2500  scale  maps. 

Totals  of  Roe  caught  since  1974  are  listed  below. 


Buck 

Doe 

Buck 

Doe 

1974 

6 

4 

1978 

7 

13 

1975 

6 

8 

1979 

7 

10 

1976 

5 

8 

1980 

5 

8 

1977 

10 

12 

1981 

6 

4 

1982 

3 

9 

Total  — 

55 

76 

Approx.  12  beasts  have  been  recaptured  all  in  excellent  health.  Body  weights  have  in- 
creased from  the  original  — the  weight  recorded  in  some  cases  as  mush  as  4.5  kilo  to 
as  little  as  1.5  kilo. 


Some  incidents  and  accidents  have  taken  a toll  of  the  total  number  of  collared 
animals  caught. 

Killed  by  dogs  — 6 

Road  accidents  — 6 

Found  dead  — 10 

22 

It  is  possible  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  could  be  higher. 

The  movement  from  the  project  area  of  collared  beasts  seems  to  be  slight  at  the 
moment.  One  Roe  buck  with  a red  collar  was  seen  a number  of  times  4 miles  to  the 
NW  of  the  project  area,  since  then  however  it  has  appeared  again  in  the  compart- 
ment where  it  was  netted. 
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Further  notes  on  Red  & Grey  Squirrel 
populations 

Dr.  J.  C.  Reynolds 

Despite  the  dedication  of  so  many  contributions  to  the  Norfolk  Mammal  Report,  it 
is  no  straightforward  matter  to  establish  the  geographical  distribution  of  our  two 
squirrel  species  in  Norfolk  each  year.  Consider  the  accompanying  distribution  map 
for  1982,  for  example.  During  1982,  grey  squirrels  were  recorded  from  only  58  grid 
squares.  Two  of  these  squares  had  not  previously  been  known  to  hold  grey  squirrels, 
so  that  the  range  of  the  species  seems  still  to  be  expanding  slightly.  On  the  other 
hand,  91  of  the  grid  squares  thought  to  hold  grey  squirrel  populations  in  1981  were 
not  re-recorded  in  1982.  It  is  of  course  most  unlikely  that  this  really  reflects  a 
dramatic  decline  in  the  species,  and  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  grey  squirrel 
is  currently  present  in  all  149  squares  (as  shown  on  the  map)  though  we  can’t  be 
certain. 

With  the  red  squirrel  the  matter  is  more  difficult,  since  there  is  a very  real  possibility 
of  populations  disappearing  from  one  year  to  the  next,  so  that  the  few  populations 
recorded  in  1982  may  be  all  that  remain.  However,  6 of  these  populations  were  not 
detected  in  1981,  though  they  were  recorded  in  1980  or  1979  and  were  most  likely 
present  throughout.  Clearly,  the  level  of  recording  activity  is  not  as  much  as  is 
desirable  to  produce  accurate  distribution  maps  annually. 

Now  of  course  it  is  the  changes  in  distribution  of  the  two  species  which  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  so  that  there  is  very  good  reason  not  to  combine  data  for  two  or  more 
years.  Mapping  the  changes  (retrospectively)  for  the  period  1960-80  has  already  given 
us  invaluable  information  on  the  very  independant  fortunes  of  the  different  isolated 
red  squirrel  populations,  and  on  the  occurence  of  viral  disease  in  these  populations 
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relative  to  the  range  of  the  grey  squirrel  at  the  time.  As  the  red  squirrel  populations 
apparently  continue  to  dwindle  and  disappear  the  situation  becomes  more  crucial 
and  the  information  more  wanting.  Yet  of  all  the  remaining  red  squirrel  areas  in 
Britain,  Norfolk  has  by  far  the  best  system  of  pooling  information  by  means  of  the 
Mammal  Report.  So  please  help  us  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  squirrel 
world  by  sending  in  all  your  sightings  for  1983. 

Many  members  may  wish  specially  to  seek  out  red  squirrels.  Those  with  access  to 
the  areas  marked  on  the  1980,  81,  and  82  maps  can  very  valuably  check  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  species.  Except  in  the  coldest  periods  of  winter  it  is  generally 
best  to  arrive  in  a woodland  at  first  light,  when  the  squirrels  are  moving  about.  Walk 
very  slowly  and  quietly,  don’t  talk,  and  above  all  listen  for  sounds  of  movement  or 
feeding.  But  such  serious  behaviour  may  spoil  a good  walk  for  many  people,  and  I 
must  emphasize  that  we  wish  to  hear  of  all  your  casual  sightings  of  squirrels,  both 
red  and  grey.  They  all  help  to  fill  in  the  picture. 


O grey  squirrels 


£)  both 


red  and  grey 


squirrels  present 
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Classified  Notes 


INSECTIVORA 

So  far  as  the  Hedgehog  (Erinaceus  europaeus)  is  concerned,  it  was  the  young  of  the 
species  that  again  took  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Many  were  born  late  in  the  season  and 
in  spite  of  the  practical  concern  shown  by  many  correspondents  it  was  not  possible 
for  these  youngsters  to  reach  the  body-weight  needed  for  survival  during  the  winter. 
This  figure  is  considered  to  be  in  the  region  of  400g.  Tinned  dog  food  features  high 
on  the  list  of  preferences  of  many  of  the  autumn  feeding  hedgehogs  of  all  ages. 

An  adult  caught  in  a garden  net  in  Taverham  had  to  be  disentangled  and  was 
found  to  be  unwilling  host  to  two  engorged  ticks  as  well  as  the  usual  infestation  of 
fleas.  An  adult  can  carry  up  to  500  of  the  highly  specific  flea,  Archaeopsylla  erinacei. 
A youngster  found  in  very  poor  condition  returned  to  vigour  after  careful  nurturing 
but  subsequently  lost  all  its  spines  due  to  a skin  condition.  Its  hibernation  was  inter- 
mittent and  it  did  not  survive  to  spring. 

Of  the  35  dead  hedgehogs  found  on  the  B1 149  road  from  Holt  to  Norwich  Airport 
between  April  14th  and  November  24th,  21  were  not  fully  grown  (IJK).  This  con- 
tributor found  28  on  other  sites  between  March  22nd  and  December  20th.  JEG 
reports  83  road  traffic  accidents  from  February  8th  and  going  on  to  November  22nd. 
Between  these  two  reports,  only  the  month  of  January  was  completely  clear. 

The  Mole  (Talpa  europaea)  is  now  added  to  our  list  of  mammals  recorded  as  sur- 
viving passage  through  a potato  harvester!  An  odd  distinction  and  unusual  in  that 
most  individuals  would  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  encounter  and  make  their  escape. 
One  found  dead  at  Ringland  with  no  apparent  injury  was  on  the  edge  of  a stubble- 
burned  field.  Is  there  a connection  or  is  it  co-incidence?  Careful  examination  of  such 
sites  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fires  may  provide  some  information  as  well  as 
autumn  exercise.  Generally,  there  is  no  danger  to  this  species  which  is  the  subject  of 
some  rather  rueful  reports.  An  itinerant  recorder  lists  nearly  400  kilometre  squares 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  with  mole  hills! 

Cats  and  Barn  Owls  provide  most  of  our  Shrew  records,  the  cats  because  they  do 
not  eat  them,  and  owls  because  they  do.  More  Common  Shrews  (Sorex  araneus) 
were  seen  in  Breckland  and  owl  pellet  analysis  from  East  Walton  to  Great  Yarmouth 
provide  cross-county  examples  of  these  and  the  Pigmy  Shrew  (Sorex  minutus).  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  live  sightings  is  one  from  Buxton  where  a shrew  was  picked  up  by 
car  headlights  as  it  scuttled  over  the  road.  A Common  Shrew  at  Barton  Turf  Fen  was 
seen  to  take  refuge  under  the  log  bridge  that  had  been  completed  only  minutes  before 
by  the  Conservation  Corps. 

A late  record  from  1981  of  a dead  Water  Shrew  (Neomys  fodiens)  in  Bar  ford 
village  proved  its  presence  there  as  did  the  one  found  in  King’s  Lynn  in  1982. 
Hoveton  Great  Broad  Nature  Trail  provided  a special  extra  when  one  was  observed 
for  several  mjnutes.  Water  shrews  are  variable  in  colour  below.  One  described  as 
black  below  but  with  white  ear  spots  was  watched  for  some  time  at  Snettisham 
Beach.  Owl  pellets  give  us  two  more  sites  in  West  Norfolk  at  Bawsey  and  Hilgay. 
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Chiroptera 


The  male  Whiskered  bat  (Myotis  mystacinus)  found  in  Breckland  early  in  the  year 
has  already  been  reported  and  no  others  were  found  during  the  year.  Natterer’s  bat 
(Myotis  nattereri)  is  one  of  that  group  of  mid-sized  bats  needing  careful  checking  for 
identification  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  records  for  the  year  consist  of  hiber- 
nating individuals  and  two  unfortunates  that  were  found  as  road  casualities.  One  of 
these  was  picked  up  near  Holt  and  the  other  between  Spixworth  and  Catton. 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  number  of  Noctule  bats  (Nyctalus  noctula)  has  been  a 
topic  for  discussion  and  is  exemplified  by  the  report  that  there  have  been  no  recent 
observations  of  the  group  previously  seen  regularly  at  Horstead.  Their  presence  is 
suspected  at  Barnham  Broome  but  has  to  be  confirmed. 

Many  of  our  positive  records  of  Long-eared  bats  (Plecotus  auritus)  are  due  to  kills 
by  cats.  They  come  from  North  Runcton,  Congham,  Dersingham  and  Taverham. 
Another  was  picked  up  in  a garden  at  Grimston  and  was  later  released. 

An  early  Pipistrelle  record  (Pipistrellus  pipistrellus)  comes  from  Wells  Pine  Wood 
on  March  13th.  An  early  record  and  unusual  in  that  it  was  made  at  noon,  in  full  sun, 
and  the  bat  was  watched  hawking  for  some  time.  It  was  however  preceeded  by 
Pipistrelles  at  East  Tuddenham  which  were  seen  from  February  2nd  through  the  year 
to  late  November.  Summer  roosts  have  been  recorded  in  the  same  house  in 
Mulbarton  for  nine  successive  years.  During  autumn  they  are  often  seen  catching  in- 
sects that  have  been  attracted  to  the  light  from  the  lounge  windows.  More  of  these 
reports  of  summer  colonies  are  received  but  this  is  due  to  increasing  interest  in  bats  in 
general  and  constant  requests  for  information.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  species 
is  declining.  The  formation  of  the  Bat  Group,  mentioned  in  the  Editorial,  may  help 
to  collect  much  more  detailed  and  up-to-date  data  but  the  Group  will  depend  upon 
non-specialist  readers  making  immediate  reports  that  can  be  followed  up  and  in- 
vestigated. 


Lagomorpha 

The  Rabbit  (Oryctolagus  cuniculus)  as  a species  seems  to  have  struck  a balance  with 
its  previously  most  efficient  destroyer,  myxomatosis.  Outbreaks  in  every  month  of 
the  year  appear  to  have  little  effect  on  overall  numbers  in  the  county.  The  decline  in 
one  area  is  balanced  by  the  increase  in  another.  Where  follow-up  campaigns  are 
strictly  enforced  after  outbreaks  of  the  disease  there  are  few  rabbits  but  perhaps  it  is 
natural  to  relax  so  that  after  a short  time  the  remaining  population  finds  itself  in 
ideal  circumstances  to  bring  about  a rapid  local  increase.  At  Keswick  and  Mulbarton 
this  seems  to  have  taken  place  and  rabbits  were  often  seen  feeding  on  lawns,  ignoring 
people  and  cars.  A dead  black  rabbit  was  found  by  the  roadside  at  Saxthorpe  and 
another  black  one  turned  up  at  Feltwell.  When  warrening  was  a local  industry,  black 
rabbits  were  highly  esteemed  and  farmed  so  that  the  pelts  could  be  used  in  the  fur 
trade.  The  Ordance  Survey  still  provides  reminders  of  the  old  warrening  days.  At 
Holme  a doe  rabbit  viciously  attacked  a large  rat  which  was  carrying  off  one  of  her 
youngsters.  The  rat  dropped  the  baby  and  fled,  still  hotly  pursued  by  the  angry 
mother.  A stoat  was  seen  to  chase  a rabbit  into  a burrow  at  Sandringham  and  disap- 
peared down  the  tunnel  chasing  its  prey.  Moments  later,  the  stoat  was  seen  to  dash 
madly  away  from  the  burrow  having  been  “seen  off”  by  another  of  its  occupants. 
Rabbits  are  not  always  the  timid  creatures  of  popular  fancy. 
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There  has  been  even  more  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Brown  Hare  (Lepus 
capensis)  and  more  contributors  have  been  deliberately  looking  out  for  them, 
especially  in  the  spring  when  they  are  usually  seen  on  the  open  fields.  As  a result  we 
have  far  more  records  of  the  species  than  ever  before.  These  observations,  and  in 
some  cases  a lack  of  them,  tend  to  confirm  previous  notes  that  the  hare  has  declined 
significantly  in  many  areas.  Yet  in  other  districts  hare  shoots  still  take  place  with 
worthwhile  bags.  This  is  one  of  our  more  easily  observed  mammals  and  well  worth 
study  as  there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  understood.  One  of  our  more  interesting  sites  is  an 
open  area  of  grazing  between  woods  and  arable  land  where  hares  can  sometimes  be 
seen  feeding  in  the  company  of  deer.  A riverside  meadow  on  the  outskirts  of 
Norwich  which  is  backed  by  a small  wood  has  its  regular  hare  habitues.  We  have 
become  used  to  what  we  describe  as  Accident  Black  Spots  for  hedgehogs  but  careful 
recording  of  animals  found  dead  on  the  road  produced  the  statistic  of  five  hares  kill- 
ed during  the  year  on  a one  hundred  yard  stretch  of  the  B1 149.  This  was  presumed  to 
be  a regular  crossing  place  between  arable  land  on  the  one  side  and  pasture  on  the 
other. 


Rodentia 

Many  of  our  confirmed  reports  of  the  Red  Squirrel  (Sciurus  vulgaris)  come  in  from 
Dr.  I.  F.  Keymer  as  a result  of  his  continuing  research  into  Red  Squirrel  disease.  So 
by  the  nature  of  things  these  individuals  are  usually  dead  ones.  Dr.  Keymer  is  carry- 
ing on  with  the  work  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  seen  a 
squirrel  that  is  affected.  His  ’phone  numbers  are  given  in  the  Editorial.  Rex  Whitta 
believes  that  Thetford  Forest  contains  more  or  less  the  same  population  as  last  year. 
Caravanners  near  Shaker’s  Wood  were  delighted  to  see  Red  squirrels  behind  their 
camp  site  on  several  occasions.  Apart  from  this  Breckland  population  our  remaining 
reds  seem  to  be  in  scattered  locations  to  the  North-West  of  Norwich  through  Holt  to 
Wells-on-sea.  In  other  words,  the  woods  and  plantations  known  collectively  as 
Wensum  Forest. 
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All  the  Squirrel  records  have  been  converted  into  map  references  and  only  1 1 of 
these  are  of  the  red  while  over  90  refer  to  the  Grey  squirrel  which  has  been  seen  in  all 
types  of  terrain  including  the  centre  of  Norwich.  One  of  the  few  remaining  walnut 
trees  in  that  city  produced  a crop  of  nuts  that  was  appreciated  by  one  Grey  squirrel. 
We  are  becoming  used  to  the  extreme  boldness  of  this  animal  but  it  still  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  hear  of  one  casually  walking  by  a garden  bonfire  that  was  being  stoked. 
During  the  hard  weather  at  the  beginning  of  1982,  Grey  squirrels  were  seen  by 
observers  in  Breckland  to  be  seeking  out  birds  that  had  succumbed  to  the  harsh 
conditions.  Birds  species  eaten  at  that  time  included  Blue  tit,  Yellow  hammer,  Green- 
finch, Blackbird  and  Redwing.  Holly  and  Elm  bark  were  stripped  to  get  at  the 
nutritious  layer  underneath  and  some  hawthon  hedges  were  attacked  to  their  tips. 

In  better  times,  fruit  cages  in  Taverham  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a temporary 
barrier  to  this  determined  and  sharp-toothed  thief.  At  Cranworth  in  June  wheat 
stalks  were  being  bitten  through  to  bring  down  the  still  ‘milky’  ears  to  a more  com- 
fortable eating  level.  Their  obvious  presence  in  Great  Yarmouth  was  widely  discussed 
during  the  summer  and  led  to  some  debate  as  to  when  the  first  one  was  noticed.  It 
now  appears  that  the  single  seen  for  several  consecutive  days  in  and  around  the  chur- 
chyard and  cemetary  during  October  1980  was  a captive  taking  advantage  of  a spell 
of  liberty.  The  report  of  a ‘red’  during  the  following  year  was  probably  the 
erythristic  form  of  the  grey  which  can  and  often  does  cause  confusion. 

Control  of  this  species  has  proved  extremely  difficult  but  we  have  heard  of  an  At- 
tleborough cat  that  is  doing  its  best. 

After  two  years  of  high  Bank  Vole  (Clethrionomys  glareolus)  numbers,  1982  seems 
to  have  been  low,  judging  by  the  lack  of  reports  sent  in.  There  are  fluctuations  in 
numbers  in  vole  populations  and  when  at  their  peak  this  species  is  frequently  seen  in 
daylight.  Short-tailed  field  voles  (Microtus  agrestis)  on  the  other  hand,  feature  in 
many  lists.  Our  feline  contributors  from  Hempnall  presented  our  recorder  there  with 
13  individuals  at  intervals  during  the  year.  It  is  not  often  that  voles  are  found  in  such 
a bare  and  coverless  expanse  as  a road  but  such  was  the  case  at  Hunworth  when  a 
lone  individual  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a dog  being  walked.  The  vole  rushed  to  the 
nearest  cover  available  which  happened  to  be  the  trouser  bottom  of  our  contributor. 
Once  there  it  slipped  under  the  space  between  sole  and  heel  of  his  boot  and  remained 
there  until  retrieved  for  examination. 

Water  Voles  ( Arvicola  terrestris)  along  the  Ouse  have  declined  over  the  years  but 
Breckland  reports  suggest  that  there  are  more  to  be  seen  there  than  for  some  time.  A 
total  of  18  localities  were  listed  for  the  rest  of  the  county  which  continues  the  rather 
hopeful  trend  we  have  been  noting  for  the  species  during  the  recent  years.  One  was 
observed  preening  at  Great  Melton.  It  was  watched  for  some  time  and  then  moved 
off  by  climbing  over  a mesh  fence  erected  by  a water  course.  The  black  colour  form 
was  seen  regularly  at  Wort  well.  There  they  seem  to  particularly  favour  the  ditches 
and  courses  where  they  abut  the  road  which  of  course  makes  them  more  easily 
observed.  They  presumably  do  not  move  along  the  channels  to  where  the  water  is  af- 
fected by  run-off  from  the  fields  and  is  less  suitable  for  the  vegetative  upon  which  the 
water  voles  depend. 

The  life-styles  and  secretive  natures  of  the  smaller  rodents  mean  that  they  are  all 
very  much  under-recorded.  This  is  notably  so  each  year  of  the  Wood  Mouse 
(Apodemus  sylvaticus).  We  have  only  14  references  for  1982  of  this  presumably 
county-wide  mammal.  However,  many  of  the  observations  we  do  have  tell  of  this 
mouse  being  found  in  or  very  close  to  buildings  and  even  dwellings.  Is  the  alien 
House  Mouse  losing  ground  to  our  native  Wood  Mouse?  A colony  is  well  established 
in  the  grounds  and  out-buildings  of  a large  school  in  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich.  They 
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are  frequently  found  dead  in  the  service  yard  there  and  are  regularly  seen  during 
daylight  hours  on  the  grassed  playing  areas  when  the  children  are  outside.  This  sug- 
gests they  have  moved  some  distance  from  home  base  before  the  sudden  eruption  of 
some  hundreds  of  noisy  humans  has  confused  them  and  possibly  cut  off  their  line  of 
retreat.  At  Saxthorpe  they  are  a nuisance  in  the  greenhouses.  In  Taverham  they 
regularly  make  use  of  the  fallen  leaves  that  have  been  collected  and  stored  in  concrete 
bins  for  composting  down.  Until  the  process  is  well  under  way  they  can  be  found  on 
the  surface  when  the  lid  is  lifted  and  watched  quite  slowly  re-entering  their  tunnel 
system.  In  April,  a female  was  seen  transferring  three  young,  one  at  a time,  their  eyes 
still  closed,  from  a nest  site  by  a parked  car  to  a hole  a short  distance  away.  A most 
unusual  observation. 

The  closely  related  Yellow-necked  mouse  (Apodemus  flavicollis)  was  not  recorded 
during  the  year.  Please  contact  the  Editor  as  soon  as  possible  if  its  presence  is 
suspected. 

Harvest  Mice  (Micromys  minutus)  were  found  at  Stanford,  New  Buckenham, 
Hempnall,  Saxthorpe,  Itteringham,  Aldburgh,  Wortwell,  Bawsey,  Lynn  Point,  East 
Walton  and  Hilgay.  Half  of  these  were  caught  by  cats  or  the  remains  found  in  Barn 
Owl  pellets. 

Few  contributors  mention  the  House  Mouse  (Mus  musculus)  and  one  who  does 
sends  us  a nil  return.  At  Buxton  the  custom  of  this  mouse  is  to  visit  the  larder  in 
winter  from  time  to  time  but  in  summer  is  never  seen,  presumably  moving  outside 
for  the  season. 

More  information  on  the  Brown  Rat  (Rattus  norvegicus)  would  be  helpful.  Its 
relationship  with  man  may  be  too  close  and  is  certainly  a sensitive  one  and  can  give 
rise  to  strong  emotions.  Just  to  mention  the  animal  may  cause  revulsion.  Even  its  entry 
into  the  language  as  a term  of  abuse  discourages  the  casual  observer  from  treating  it  on 
its  merits.  The  rat  does  indeed  cause  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  can  carry  disease 
and  has  few  natural  enemies.  It  is  resourceful  and  adaptable  so  the  battle  is  always 
delicately  poised.  Numbers  correlate  with  local  control  measures  linked  with  the 
presence  of  exploitable  resources.  An  interesting  line  for  contributors  would  be  to 
note  probable  focal  points  of  rat  activity  even  when  found  well  away  from  buildings 
and  to  report  accordingly.  J.E.G.  found  66  road  casualties  when  on  her  motorised 
wanderings  which  compared  with  88  in  both  1980  and  1981.  The  figure  for  1979  was 
93. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Gosling  reports  on  the  Coypu  (Myocastor  coy  pus)  from  spring  1982  to 
Spring  1983.  Before  quoting  his  report  in  full,  a light-hearted  aside  is  the  story  of  the 
policeman  in  Gorleston  who  persuaded  a coypu  to  come  out  from  its  retreat  under  a 
car  by  using  a broomstick.  The  coypu  was  chased  down  the  street  and  was  eventually 
trapped  in  a dustbin!  Dr.  Gosling  writes: 

“About  9200  coypus  were  killed  during  1982,  91%  of  these  by  Coypu  Control 
trappers  and  the  remainder  by  other  agencies  including  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  research  staff,  Anglian  Water  Authority  operators  and  various 
occupiers.  As  before,  the  majority  were  caught  in  the  wetlands  of  East  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  although  small  numbers  continued  to  be  trapped  in  an  area  that  extended 
throughout  Essex  and  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  fens.  The  main  change  in  distribu- 
tion was  the  relative  decline  in  South-East  Suffolk  while  numbers  in  East  Norfolk  re- 
mained high  in  spite  of  intense  trapping.  This  difference  is  because  coypus  are  more 
easily  trapped  in  the  extensive  coastal  marshes  that  are  typical  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  range,  than  in  the  fen,  reed-swamp  and  carr  habitats  of  broadland. 

The  changes  in  population  size  during  1982  were  characteristic  of  the  pattern  that 
follows  a cold  winter  when  this  is  combined  with  continuous  heavy  trapping.  The 
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number  of  adult  females  was  reduced  by  over  60%  in  a prolonged  decline  which  only 
ended  in  June.  As  argued  in  last  year’s  mammal  report  the  main  reason  for  this  sort 
of  decline  is  that  trapping  can  make  a big  impact  when  the  addition  of  new  adults  to 
the  population  is  reduced  by  the  effect  of  cold  weather  on  breeding.  This  was  par- 
ticularly clear  in  the  later  months  of  the  decline  when  coypus  were  in  good  condition 
but  when  there  were  few  young  animals  surviving  in  the  population  to  take  the  place 
of  the  adults  that  were  trapped.  After  June,  when  there  may  have  been  as  few  as  1500 
adult  females,  numbers  started  to  rise  again  and  by  the  autumn  they  had  almost 
doubled.  The  winter  of  1982/83  was  mild  and  there  were  moderate  levels  of  breeding 
throughout.  In  spite  of  this,  the  population  declined  slowly  after  about  October  as 
the  more  effective  trapping,  that  is  characteristic  of  the  winter  months,  made  its 
impact. 

Trapping  effort  totalled  about  210,000  trap  nights  during  1982.  Among  the  non- 
target captures  were  10  mink,  most  of  which  were  trapped  on  the  River  Waveney.  All 
of  these  were  killed.  While  mink  are  only  caught  incidentally  during  coypu  trapping 
the  habitat  of  the  two  species  is  similar  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  captures  are 
slowing  down  the  mink’s  colonization  of  East  Anglia.” 


Carnivora 

The  Fox  (Vulpes  vulpes)  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The 
slight  doubt  expressed  last  year  about  its  numerical  strength  seems  to  have  been 
removed.  Unless  it  gives  itself  away  by  its  activities  the  presence  of  a fox  can  often  go 
undetected.  Yet  they  do  turn  up  when  least  expected.  8.30  a. m.  is  not  the  crack  of 
dawn  but  one  was  seen  in  a Marsham  garden  when  our  contributor  looked  out  of  his 
window.  Gardens  often  contain  attractive  items  for  scavengers  but  the  town  fox 
phenomenon  has  still  not  reached  us.  The  nearest  we  have  are  reports  of  foxes  along 
disused  railway  tracks  as  they  approach  towns  and  the  one  seen  on  Mousehold 
Heath,  Norwich,  which  is  hardly  a built-up  area  even  though  it  is  surrounded  by 
housing  estates  and  industrial  complexes.  It  may  have  been  the  same  one  that  was 
seen  on  the  road  in  the  neighbouring  Heartsease  estate  which  lies  between  the  heath 
and  open  countryside,  but  there  is  plenty  of  wooded  cover  on  the  open  side  of  this 
estate  and  it  could  have  been  one  of  any  number  in  the  district. 

The  Badger  (Meles  meles)  is  probably  in  a state  of  equilibrium  with  the  enviro- 
ment.  Habitat  change  is  its  greatest  threat  and  while  that  is  stable  the  species  should 
remain  stable.  Our  record  card  for  the  other  large  carnivore,  the  Otter  (Lutra  lutra) 
has,  however,  fewer  positive  records  than  ever  and  the  future  must  surely  be  very 
bleak  for  this  attractive  creature  except  for  the  few  in  extremely  favourable  situa- 
tions. The  danger  is  that  these  will  shrink  even  further  from  ever  increasing 
pressures.  After  the  massive  publicity  given  to  the  Otter  and  its  problems  and  needs 
in  recent  years  some  people  have  still  not  taken  in  and  understood  the  message.  We 
forbear  to  suggest  it  is  deliberately  ignored  but  the  fact  remains  that  disturbance  in 
otter  havens  themselves  has  taken  place  and  if  this  goes  on  our  last  hopes  will 
evaporate. 

Stoats  (Mustela  erminea)  features  in  many  strange  stories  and  from  the  very  full 
record  card  for  the  year  they  were  plentiful  throughout  the  county.  In  fact,  one  con- 
tributor suggests  they  are  “back  to  pre-1953”  figures  in  his  part  of  Breckland.  A 
group  of  2 adults  and  4 young  were  seen  at  play  on  a dusty  road  at  Holme.  The 
youngsters  drank  from  a puddle  and  chased  tails  in  circles.  This  is  the  event  that 
inspired  our  artist,  John  Last,  to  provide  his  magnificent  back-cover  illustration.  A 
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dead  Wigeon  at  Cley  was  dragged  about  100  feet  in  ten  minutes  or  so,  the  mini- 
Samson  resting  for  a couple  of  seconds  every  few  feet.  A dyke  had  to  be  swum  into 
the  bargain!  Two  dead  stoats  were  tound  in  a Hardley  dwelling,  having  been  killed 
by  the  cat.  The  astonished  householder  was  even  more  disconcerted  when  she  opened 

the  airing  cupboard  door  to  find  a live  one  inside! 

Far  fewer  reports  of  Weasels  (Mustela  nivalis)  were  received  suggesting  a tem- 
porary low  point.  23  localities  were  recorded  including  the  one  caught  in  a mole  trap. 

The  American  Mink  (Mustela  vison)  has  come  into  the  news  with  a vengeance. 
Wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  accounts  of  mink  being  caught  at  Mendham  Mill  on 
the  Waveney  which  ties  in  with  previous  records.  The  other  main  area  listed  is  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  county.  The  other  topic  of  mink  news  in  a national  context  was 
the  release  into  the  wild  of  mink  from  a fur-farm  by  “well-meaning  extremists’ ’.In 
this  part  of  the  country  we  have  been  made  well  aware  of  problems  caused  by  in- 
troduced species  getting  out  of  hand  after  escape  or  release  into  the  wild. 


Cetacea 

Visiting  sea-mammals  have  again  called  in  on  our  Lincolnshire  neighbours  before 
appearing  along  the  Norfolk  coast.  A school  of  Pilot  whales  (Globicephala  melaena) 
caused  great  concern  and  efforts  were  made  to  turn  them  back  to  open  waters.  Their 
presence  was  first  noticed  when  more  than  20  were  stranded  on  a sand-bank  off  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Haven  near  Boston.  Fisherman  returning  to  port  were  the  first  to 
see  them.  A nine  foot  specimen  was  later  found  between  Sea  Palling  and 
Happisburgh,  near  Castle  Farm,  Eccles.  We  lack  a satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
occasional  phenonemon  of  schools  of  whales  persisting  in  driving  themselves  into 
dangerous  shallows. 
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Porpoises  (Phocoena phocoena)  were  seen  at  Mundesley,  Bacton,  Holkham  Beach 
and  Blakeney  Point.  Four  were  watched  for  at  least  half  an  hour  off  Cley  on 
September  14th  as  they  swam  slowly  westwards  in  a calm  sea.  These,  like  most  sea- 
mammals,  were  seen  by  bird-watchers.  In  this  instance  the  record  was  passed  on. 
Other  sea-watchers  please  note!  Your  reports  would  be  most  appreciated. 


Pinnipedia 

Grey  Seals  (Halichoerus  grypus)  were  found  in  good  numbers  off  our  eastern  coat 
and  reports  came  in  from  scattered  vantage  points  along  the  North  Norfolk  coast, 
including  Cromer.  Grey  seal  pups  are  born  late  in  the  year  when  conditions  in  the 
North  Sea  are  bleak  indeed.  Two  pups  were  found  on  Winterton  beach  near  work  on 
coastal  defences,  a situation  much  too  noisy  and  disturbed  for  the  cows  to  nurture 
their  young.  Others  were  found  at  Great  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston  just  before  and 
just  after  Christmas. 

Plenty  of  Common  Seal  (Phoca  vitulina)  pups  were  noted  during  and  after  their 
much  earlier  birth  time  in  the  summer.  Scroby  Sands  have  not  yet  built  up  sufficiently 
to  provide  a foothold  during  high  tide  so  young  pups  were  having  a difficult  time. 
Fortunately  they  are  able  to  swim  and  when  conditions  are  not  too  unkind  they  are 
able,  with  mother  in  attendane,  to  cope  and  survive.  More  seals  were  seen  swimming 
up-river  in  Breydon  Water  and  occasionally  beyond. 


Artiodactyla 

Red  deer  ( Cervus  elephas)  are  normally  much  more  elusive  and  difficult  to  see  than 
the  stag  that  suddenly  appeared  in  the  headlights  of  a car  at  Reepham.  It  was  seen 
clearly  for  a moment,  but  where  did  it  come  from  and  where  did  it  go?  These  glimp- 
ses of  our  largest  mammal  are  not  frequent  but  are  becoming  fairly  regular 
occurances  which  suggests  that  its  place  on  our  list  is  reasonably  secure.  Thetford 
Forest  contains  our  largest  herd  but  Wensum  Forest  in  its  scattered  localities  may 
contain  a significant  proportion  of  the  population.  The  much  smaller  herds  of 
Fallow  deer  (Dama  dama)  are  holding  on.  All  the  fallow  are  descended  from 
introduced  animals  and  escapees  have  been  roaming  for  centuries  though  present  day 
herds  are  generally  from  releases  and  escapes  during  this  last  century. 

The  Roe  deer  (Capreolus  capreolus)  was  a native  species  but  had  to  be  reintroduced 
here  in  Norfolk  last  century.  It  has  found  conditions  much  to  its  liking  in  our  major 
forests  and  is  the  deer  most  frequently  seen.  It  is  a most  attractive  animal.  A dead 
deer  found  on  the  roadside  just  to  the  west  of  the  Stracey  Arms  on  the  A47  Acle  to 
Great  Yarmouth  road  was  strangely  found  to  be  a roe.  This  must  remain  the  mystery 
of  the  year  as  there  are  no  other  records  tor  this  area  and  it  is  most  unusual  to  find 
this  species  in  such  open  habitat.  The  initial  assumption  was  that  it  was  a Chinese 
Water  Deer  (Hydropotes  inermis ) until  examination  proved  otherwise.  It  would  have 
been  untypical  for  even  this  species  to  be  so  far  away  from  the  dense  cover  it  favours. 
Early  risers  in  Broadland  may  catch  a glimpse  of  them  grazing  on  autumn  vegetation 
but  they  usually  retreat  before  the  mists  clear.  Information  on  dead  specimens  is 
urgently  required.  Please  phone  Dr.  L.  M.  Gosling  or  John  Goldsmith  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Muntjac  (Muntiacus  reevesi)  must  be  increasing  judging  by  the  reports  that  have 
come  in.  Informants  have  given  perfect  descriptions  of  the  Muntjac  as  they  have 
described  their  mystery  animal  caught  in  car  headlights.  Breckland  is  still  their 
stronghold  but  more  are  being  found  in  Central  districts.  The  longest,  clearest 
sighting  was  at  Kelling  where  one  was  watched  for  several  minutes,  which  was  an 
exceptional  observation. 
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Black-tailed  God  wit  portrait  by  the  late  R.  A.  Richardson.  Richard’s 
memory  is  perpetuated  at  Cley  by  his  observation  hide  overlooking  the 
Reserve  and  by  an  annual  award  to  promising  young  artists  organised  by 
British  Birds  magazine. 
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Some  Effects  of  Plants  on  their  Neighbours 
Introduction 

In  nature  it  is  unusual  to  find  a plant  growing  in  isolation.  It  may  happen  where  a 
small  rock  crevice  offers  room  for  only  one  plant.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  harsh  con- 
ditions where  the  habitat  is  hostile  to  plant  establishment  and  survival.  It  always 
occurs,  if  only  briefly,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  colonisation  of  any  new  habitat  as 
the  first  arrivals  stake  a claim.  In  normal  circumstances,  however,  the  environment 
which  offers  opportunities  for  growth  to  one  plant,  offers  them  to  others  of  the  same 
or  another  species,  until  the  environment  is  blanketed  with  an  unbroken  covering  of 
crowded  vegetation.  Each  plant  seeks  to  grow  and  reproduce,  reaching  upwards  and 
outwards  to  gather  light,  reaching  downwards  for  water  and  nutrients  from  the  soil, 
intermingling  and  jostling  and,  as  the  available  resources  are  diminished,  com- 
peting with  other  plants.  Competition  is  an  important  part  of  the  way  of  life  for  the 
majority  of  plants,  from  moulds  to  mosses,  from  tiny  annuals  to  towering  trees. 

The  essential  feature  of  competition  is  the  presence  of  a number  of  individuals 
drawing  upon  a pool  of  resources  for  growth  and  development,  but  where  one  or 
more  of  these  resources  is  in  limited  supply,  the  withdrawal  of  the  limited  resource 
will  sooner  or  later  deprive  other  withdrawing  individuals,  until  serious  deprivation 
begins  to  influence  the  whole  plant  population.  The  pattern  of  deprivation  which 
develops  will  depend  on  a number  of  variables.  At  very  high  densities  a stand  of 
even-aged  plants  may  consist  of  thin,  weak  individuals,  vulnerable  to  collapse, 
susceptible  to  disease,  and  at  risk  of  total  annihilation.  Usually,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly at  lower  densities,  a plant-to-plant  variation  begins  to  develop,  increasing 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  as  the  density  stresses  build  up,  until  a hierarchy 
develops  with  fewer  large  dominant  plants  and  a larger  number  of  suppressed 
plants.  The  place  occupied  by  an  individual  in  the  population  hierarchy  seems  to  be 
largely  decided  by  early  events  — seed  size,  germination  timing,  growth  rate, 
growth  patterns,  response  to  habitat  conditions,  etc.  In  high  density  stands,  sup- 
pressed individuals  begin  to  die,  and  this  mortality,  which  increases  in  a very 
regular  and  predictable  way  with  increasing  density,  has  important  controlling  and 
regulating  properties. 

Plants,  however,  much  more  than  animals,  have  the  capacity  to  adjust  to  densi- 
ty stress  by  greatly  altering  the  size  of  the  whole  plant,  or  by  altering  the  form  or 
size  of  the  components  of  the  plant  body.  This  plasticity  allows  the  plant  to 
capitalise  on  a generous  environment  with  ample  growth  and  reproduction,  or  in 
response  to  leaner  times  it  may  adapt  to  competition  by  reducing  the  number  and 
size  of  its  parts.  This  is  especially  evident  in  annual  plants,  partly  because  they  are 
very  plastic  and  because  their  short  life  allows  little  time  to  develop  hierarchies  of 
survivors,  but  also  because  a population  frequently  shows  simultaneous  germina- 
tion and  uniform  growth. 

We  can,  therefore,  discern  two  broad  responses  to  competition:  (a)  at  lower  den- 
sities, and  particularly  for  short-lived  plants,  the  deprivations  may  be  fairly  evenly 
distributed  between  all  the  diminished  individuals  in  the  population;  (b)  at  higher 
densities,  and  particularly  in  the  long  term,  a classically  Darwinian  situation 
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Fig.  1 — Aira  praecox:  Effect  of  population  density  on  Fig.  2 — Teesdaha  nudicauhs:  Effect  of  population  densi- 

plant  diameter.  ty  on  inflorescence  number. 


develops  with  the  survival  of  a few  dominant  plants  and  the  death  of  a larger 
number  of  suppressed  plants. 

Demand  for  resources  in  excess  of  the  environmental  supply  is  part  of  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  and  an  awareness  of  competitive  interaction  bet- 
ween plants  is  likely  to  have  come  early  in  human  history.  The  parable  of  the  sower 
in  Matthew  XIII  offers  a simple  illustration  of  interspecific  competition  between  a 
crop,  presumably  wheat  or  barley,  and  a weed,  believed  to  be  the  Star  Thistle  (Cen- 
taurea  calcitrapa  L.).  Undoubtedly  the  formulation  of  the  idea  of  plant  competition 
advanced  with  the  development  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  particularly  in  respect 
of  seeding  rates,  influence  of  density  on  yields  in  pure  stands,  the  impact  of  weeds, 
response  to  growth  in  mixtures,  and  so  on,  but  it  was  not  until  this  century  that 
biologists  began  to  study  the  mechanisms  of  competition  in  nature,  attempting  to 
unravel  the  processes  of  interaction  between  competing  plants.  The  following  five 
investigations  were  undertaken  as  a small  contribution  to  the  work  in  this  field. 

Investigations 

1.  Density  responses  of  two  winter  annuals. 

Two  species  of  winter  annual,  the  Early  Hair-Grass  (Aira  praecox  L.)  and  Shepherd’s 
Cress  (Teesdalia  nudicaulis  (L.)  R.  Br.)  which  occur  together  on  heaths  and  in  dry, 
sandy  fields,  were  grown  in  a series  of  densities  (for  intraspecific  effects)  and  a varie- 
ty of  patterned  mixtures  (for  interspecific  effects).  The  plants  were  grown  under 
cold  greenhouse  conditions  using  seed  gathered  from  a Breckland  heath,  started  into 
growth  in  late  October/early  November  and  planted  out  in  late  November.  The  soil 
for  the  investigation  was  collected  from  the  same  heath,  steam-treated  and,  upon 
analysis,  shown  to  be  deficient  in  all  the  major  and  minor  plant  nutrients  compared 
to  a medium  loam.  Each  species  was  grown  in  a series  of  densities  — some  in  isola- 
tion to  determine  potential,  and  others  in  experimental  populations  of  100  plants  at 
spacings  of  6 cm,  3 cm  and  1.5  cm  between  individuals.  The  plants  were  grown 
through  the  winter,  flowering  in  March-April  and  fruiting  in  April-May.  A number 
of  measurements  was  made,  including  plant  diameters,  plant  heights,  length  of  time 
to  flowering,  inflorescence  numbers  and  seed  numbers. 

By  mid-January  the  closest  plants  were  in  contact,  and  a yellowing  of  older  Aira 
leaves  and  reddening  of  older  Teesdalia  leaves  at  higher  densities  (neither  colour 
change  being  apparent  in  widely  spaced  plants)  suggested  a developing  competition 
for  mineral  nutrients.  The  Aira  plant  diameters  (Fig.  1)  ranged  from  a mean  of  91 
mm  in  isolation  down  to  23  mm  at  1.5  cm  spacing,  and  Teesdalia  similarly  ranged 
from  98  mm  to  26  mm,  although  in  both  cases  the  diameter  reduced  by  decreasing 
intervals  as  the  available  area  decreased,  suggesting  that  the  plasticity  of  the  plants 
diminished  as  the  competitive  pressures  increased.  In  Aira  there  was  a small  but 
significant  delay  of  3-5  days  between  flowering  at  high  density  and  at  low  density, 
possibly  because  the  greater  nutrient  availability  to  plants  at  lower  densities  pro- 
longed vegetative  growth  and  delayed  inflorescence  initiation.  There  was  no  com- 
parable delay  in  Teesdalia.  So  far  as  reproductive  effort  was  concerned,  the  number 
of  inflorescences  per  plant  varied  from  124.02  to  9.57  in  Aira  (a  factor  of  12.96)  and 
from  14.92  to  1.74  in  Teesdalia  (a  factor  of  8.57)  (Fig.  2);  and  the  number  of  seeds 
per  plant  varied  from  3,903.05  to  98.55  in  Aira  (a  factor  of  39.60)  and  from 
1,120.15  to  28.57  in  Teesdalia  (a  factor  of  39.21). 
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1 pattern  1 pattern 

Fig.  3 — Aira  praecox:  Seed  yield  in  intraspecific  and  in-  Fig.  4 — Teesdalia  nudicaulis:  Seed  yield  in  intraspecific 

terspecific  competition.  and  interspecific  competition. 


The  two  species  were  at  the  same  time  grown  in  a range  of  mixtures,  all  in  ex- 
perimental populations  of  100  plants  and  at  spacings  of  1.5  cm.  The  mixtures  con- 
tained equal  numbers  of  the  plants  of  each  species,  but  the  patterning  ranged  from 
single  plants  alternating  in  row  and  file  (so  that  each  individual  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  four  plants  of  the  other  species),  through  alternating  blocks  of  four 
plants  (with  each  individual  immediately  surrounded  by  two  like  and  two  unlike 
plants),  alternating  blocks  of  nine  plants,  of  16  plants  and  of  25  plants.  Other  mix- 
tures were  unequal,  containing  either  75  Aira  plants  with  25  Teesdalia  plants,  or 
vice  versa.  In  a set  of  complex  results,  the  chief  feature  was  that  in  all  the  mixtures, 
the  seed  production  of  Aira  was  significantly  lower  (62.62  to  77.20  seeds  per  plant) 
than  when  growing  on  its  own  (98.55  s.p.p.)  (Fig.  3),  while  the  seed  production  of 
Teesdalia  was  significantly  higher  in  the  mixtures  (30.73  to  35.52  seeds  per  plant) 
than  on  its  own  (28.57  s.p.p.)  (Fig.  4).  However,  this  depression  of  Aira  seed  yields 
in  mixtures  with  Teesdalia  may  be  partly  offset  by  an  observed  increase  of  the  in- 
cidence of  sterile  and  aborted  capsules  in  Teesdalia  when  grown  with  Aira. 

2.  Density  response  of  two  perennials 

In  its  brief  life  the  annual  is  hurried  through  its  vegetative  phase,  gathering  such 
resources  as  the  environment  offers  and  converting  them  into  a single  flowering  and 
fruiting  before  dying.  In  the  case  of  the  perennial,  however,  there  is  more  time,  so 
that  a more  leisurely  approach  to  seed  production  may  be  enjoyed,  and  there  may 
also  be  opportunities  for  investing  resources  in  vegetative  as  well  as  sexual 
reproduction. 

Two  herbaceous  perennials  of  dissimilar  habit  — Couch  Grass  (Elymus  repens 
(L.)  Gould  = Agropyron  repens  (L.)  Beauv.)  and  the  Great  Plantain  (Plantago  major 
L.)  were  grown  in  populations  at  each  of  two  densities  and  at  each  of  two  levels  of 
nutrient  supply.  Seeds  of  Couch  Grass  were  collected  from  rough  grassland  over- 
lying  a disused  rubbish  tip,  and  seeds  of  the  Great  Plantain  were  taken  from  heavily 
trampled  grassland  adjacent  to  a supermarket  in  Earlham  Road,  Norwich.  The 
seeds  were  germinated  and  planted  out  in  early  March  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
allow  for  three  successive  harvests.  The  high  density  plants  were  spaced  1.5  cm 
apart,  44  plants  in  a 12.5  cm  pot,  the  central  group  of  ten  plants  being  used  for 
results,  and  the  pots  were  sunk  rim-deep  into  the  ground.  The  low  density  plants 
were  set  out  in  the  open  ground  at  a spacing  of  20  cm.  Half  of  the  sets  of  plants  were 
grown  in  the  dark  fertile  , loam  of  a riverside  garden,  and  the  other  half  in  a light, 
poor,  dry,  sandy  soil  associated  with  abandoned  gravel  workings.  The  areas  were 
about  200  metres  apart  and  both  had  a history  of  cultivation.  Groups  of  plants  were 
harvested  in  June,  July  and  August,  the  plant  material  being  washed  free  from  soil, 
divided  into  its  component  parts,  oven-dried  and  weighed. 

In  Elymus  there  was  a great  disparity  in  size,  the  dry  weights  of  plants  enjoying 
the  best,  and  plants  subjected  to  the  worst,  environmental  conditions  differing  by  a 
factor  of  50.  Despite  this  great  capacity  for  absorbing  the  impact  of  stress  by  making 
growth  adjustments,  the  percentage  distribution  of  dry  weight  between  parts  of  the 
plant  showed  a remarkable  similarity  (Fig.  5).  The  proportion  of  dry  weight 
devoted  to  rhizomes  is  similar  in  all  groups,  and  since  the  mean  primary  rhizome 
length  is  similar,  the  more  privileged  plants  increased  their  stolon  investment  by  in- 
creasing stolon  numbers  and/or  by  patterns  of  branching  into  secondary  rhizomes. 
Plants  in  the  low-density/high-nutrient  group,  however,  invested  heavily  in 
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reproductive  structures.  Each  of  the  plants  in  this  most  favoured  group  formed  on 
average  over  thirty  daughter  plants  compared  to  less  than  three  in  the  plants  of 
other  groups.  These  daughter-plants  were  considerably  heavier  than  those  of  the 
less-endowed  groups,  and  a greater  proportion  of  the  available  resources  was  in- 
vested in  them.  The  most  dramatic  result  was  the  complete  failure  of  plants  in  three 
of  the  four  groups  to  form  inflorescences:  instead  of  a graded  plasticity,  the  stresses 
imposed  by  high  densities  or  by  nutrient  deficiency  were  met  by  a complete  failure 
to  flower  or  form  seed. 

In  Plantago,  also,  the  most  impressive  response  to  density  and  nutrient  stress 
was  a reduction  in  size,  dry  weight  reducing  by  a factor  of  about  45  between  the  two 
extreme  treatments.  Unlike  Elymus , however,  there  were  significant  redistributions 
of  weight.  In  the  low-nutrient  groups  about  two-fifths  of  the  plant  weight  was 
devoted  to  the  roots,  while  other  groups  invested  about  one-fifth  falling  to  one- 
tenth.  The  low-density/high-nutrient  group  used  its  ample  resources  to  make  more 
and  bigger  leaves,  but  the  major  difference  was  given  by  the  growth  of  axillary 
shoots  which  provided  a very  useful  alternative  site  for  investment.  In  the  mature 
plant,  half  the  leaf  weight  is  accounted  for  in  the  leaves  of  the  axillary  shoots,  but 
there  were  virtually  no  axillary  shoots  formed  in  other  groups.  In  addition, 
inflorescences  growing  from  the  axillary  shoots  accounted  for  about  half  the 
inflorescence  number  of  the  total  formed  by  the  plant  (Fig.  6).  The  effect  of  this 
investment,  taken  with  the  primary  inflorescences,  is  to  raise  the  total  seed  produc- 
tion for  the  low-density/high-nutrient  group  to  an  average  of  54,000  per  plant  com- 
pared to  about  5,000  per  plant  in  the  high-density/high-nutrient  plants.  By  contrast 
the  low-nutrient  plants  could  only  manage  just  over  800  seeds  per  plant  in  the  low- 
density  group  and  barely  more  than  200  seeds  per  plant  in  the  high-density  group. 

The  response  of  a polycarpic  perennial  like  Elymus  with  adequate  means  for 
vegetative  spread  and  reproduction,  when  faced  with  adverse  circumstances  of  high 
plant  densities  and/or  low-nutrient  levels,  is  to  postpone  flowering  and  seed  produc- 
tion until  conditions  improve.  Plantago  differs  significantly  from  this  pattern,  not 
only  seeding  prodigiously  under  favourable  circumstances,  but  still  devoting  almost 
one-fifth  of  its  total  dry  weight  to  seed  production  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. In  terms  of  seed  production  and  of  reproductive  plasticity  overall,  it 
behaves  almost  like  an  annual  plant,  and  may  well  be  a short-lived  perennial  plant. 

3.  Density  response  of  three  summer  annuals 

In  the  earlier  work  on  annual  plants,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  distribution  of  dry 
weight  to  the  various  plant  structures.  Since  the  previous  investigation  had  provid- 
ed detailed  results  from  two  perennials,  comparable  data  was  sought  by  growing 
three  summer  annuals  of  different  form  and  habit  in  a range  of  three  densities  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  pot  experiment.  The  species  used  were  Fern  Grass  {Desmazeria 
rigida  (L.)  Tutin  = Catapodium  rigidum  (L.)  Hubbard),  a grass  of  dry  banks,  walls, 
and  stony  or  sandy  places:  Two-row  Barley  ( Hordeum  distichon  L.)  commonly 
cultivated  as  a cereal:  and  Annual  Meadow-Grass  ( Poa  annua  L.)  growing  in  a 
variety  of  situations  but  most  commonly  on  cultivated  and  waste  ground.  The  seeds 
were  germinated  and  planted  out  as  follows:  low-density  — five  plants  in  a 25  cm 
pot  at  6 cm  spacing;  medium-density  — 44  plants  in  a 25  cm  pot  at  3 cm  spacing, 
the  central  ten  plants  being  used  for  data;  high-density  — 44  plants  in  a 12.5  cm  pot 
at  1.5  cm  spacing,  the  central  10  plants  used  for  data.  The  substrate  was  a 
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commercial  John  Innes  compost,  and  the  plantings  were  made  in  early  May,  the 
plants  being  harvested  at  maturity  during  July  and  August.  Information  was 
collected  about  plant  height,  culm  or  tiller  numbers,  leaf  numbers  and  lengths,  and 
numbers  of  inflorescences,  inflorescence  branches,  spikelets  and  florets  and/or 
seeds.  The  mature  plants  were  divided  into  root,  stem,  leaf  and  inflorescence,  and 
dry  weights  were  determined. 

As  Fig.  7 shows,  the  predictable  weight  difference  between  entire  plants  in  low- 
density  and  high-density  conditions  is  immediately  apparent.  In  proportionate 
terms  the  percentage  of  mature  dry  weight  made  over  to  the  inflorescence  was 
greater  in  the  low-density  groups,  being  38.3%  to  32.6%  in  Desmazeria , 41.9%  to 
38.7%  in  Hordeum  and  20.9%  to  18.1%  in  Poa.  Considering  the  weight  or  number 
ratios  of  the  three  species,  i.e.  the  number  of  times  greater  the  variable  is  under  low- 
density  than  under  high-density,  the  more  important  comparisons  are  as  follows: 


Root  weight 
Stem  weight 
Leaf  weight 
Inflorescence  weight 
Leaf  number 
Inflorescence  number 
Spikelet  number  (per  plant) 


Desmazeria 

Hordeum 

Poa 

19.2 

12.1 

9.2 

4.2 

6.1 

3.2 

5.0 

6.5 

3.5 

5.1 

6.1 

3.8 

2.9 

1.9 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

3.1 

6.8 

3.4 

These  ratios  offer  some  measure  of  the  plasticity  of  each  of  these  species  in  respect 
of  their  different  parts  under  the  same  range  of  competitive  pressures. 

The  number  of  seeds,  or  reproductive  units,  produced  by  a plant  will  depend 
upon  a number  of  factors,  collectively  described  as  the  components  of  yield.  Thus  a 
plant  may  grow  one  or  more  stems,  each  bearing  one  or  more  inflorescences,  each  of 
which  may  consist  of  one  or  more  flowers,  each  of  which  may  produce  one  or  more 
fruits,  each  of  which  may  contain  one  or  more  seeds.  The  number  of  seeds  produced 
by  the  plant  as  a whole  will  depend  on  the  size  of  each  of  these  factors.  Fig.  8 in- 
dicates that  there  are  differences  in  the  pattern  of  pathways  by  which  the  final  seed 
count  is  determined  in  the  three  species,  and  the  investigation  also  shows  that  these 
factors  differ  significantly  in  their  sensitivity  to  competition.  Desmazeria  depends 
more  on  the  number  of  culms  that  develop,  and  less  on  the  florets  per  spikelet,  and 
spikelets  per  branch,  although  these  make  a contribution.  The  pattern  with  Poa  is 
similar,  although  there  is  a greater  proportionate  dependence  on  culm  numbers.  In 
the  case  of  Hordeum , the  tillering  response  at  these  densities  looks  less  important 
than  the  number  of  branches  per  inflorescence,  and  since  there  is  invariably  no 
more  than  one  floret  per  spikelet,  and  one  spikelet  per  branch,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  seed  production  by  increasing  these. 


4.  High  plant  densities  and  mortality  in  a winter  annual 

The  responses  of  the  Early  Hair-Grass  (Airapraecox  L.)  to  moderate  competition  (at 
a spacing  of  6 cm,  3 cm  and  1.5  cm  between  plants)  was  investigated  earlier.  Here  a 
further  set  of  investigations  was  planned  to  observe  the  response  of  the  same  species 
to  much  higher  densities  such  as  were  likely  to  induce  a significant  degree  of 
mortality  in  the  experimental  populations.  As  previously,  the  seeds  and  soil  were 
gathered  from  a Breckland  heath:  half  the  populations  were  grown  in  the  soil  as 
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collected,  but  half  were  supplied  with  added  nutrients  in  the  form  of  a complete 
soluble  fertiliser.  Germination  levels  proved  high  enough  to  consider  planting 
ungerminated  seed  in  spaced  holes  made  by  patterns  of  spaced  pins  in  polystyrene 
planting  boards,  the  seed  being  transferred  on  the  moistened  tip  of  a fine  brush 
adhering  to  the  seed  awn.  The  investigation  was  based  on  the  use  of  57  mm  square 
plastic  pots,  and  five  densities  were  used: 

1 plant  per  pot,  a notional  60  mm  apart,  equivalent  to  a density  of  2.7  x 102/m2  — a 
total  of  96  pots,  half  with  added  nutrients. 

9 plants  per  pot,  arranged  3 x 3 at  a spacing  of  19  mm,  a density  of  2.7  x 103/m2  — a 
total  of  48  pots,  half  with  added  nutrients. 

81  plants  per  pot,  arranged  9 x 9 at  a spacing  of  6 mm,  a density  of  2.7  x 104/m2  — a 
total  of  24  pots,  half  with  added  nutrients. 

784  plants  per  pot,  arranged  28  x 28  at  a spacing  of  2 mm,  a density  of  2.5  x 105/m2 
— a total  of  12  pots,  half  with  added  nutrients. 

3,266  (equivalent)  plants  per  pot,  although  two  difficulties  were  met:  the  matrix 
proved  too  coarse  to  allow  seeds  to  be  inserted  at  the  required  spacing  of  1 mm,  so 
seeds  were  distributed  over  the  surface  and  thinly  covered  with  soil;  also  the  seed 
numbers  demanded  for  sowing  the  required  12  pots,  half  with  added  nutrient,  were 
too  high,  so  the  space  was  cut  down  by  inserting  a glass  tube  of  25  mm  diameter  in- 
to the  centre  of  the  pot  and  introducing  the  proportionate  number  of  seeds  at  380 
per  tube;  density  of  1 x 106/m2. 

The  investigation  was  set  up  in  early  November,  with  nutrient  beginning  to  be 
added  to  half  the  populations  in  late  November.  Germination  was  100%  in  seeds 
sown  in  isolation,  but  as  shown  in  Fig.  9 germination  levels  dropped  steadily  as  the 
population  densities  increased,  reaching  76.44%  at  the  highest  density  used.  The 
experiment  was  carried  out  in  a cold  greenhouse,  and  the  pots  were  occasionally 
frozen  solid  for  several  periods  during  December  and  January.  A note  on  December 
10th  noted  two  thin  patches  in  a population,  together  with  fine  threads  at  the  soil 
surface,  and  by  January  it  was  quite  clear  that  a major  fungal  attack  was  developing. 
Material  was  submitted  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Ellis  who  established  that  the  pathogen  was 
Dreschlera  state  of  a Pyrenophora , most  nearly  matching  Pyrenophora  avenae , 
responsible  for  various  leaf-spot  diseases  in  cereals  and  meadow  grasses  of  many 
kinds.  (It  was  interesting,  although  little  consolation,  to  learn  that  Aira  praecox  had 
not  previously  been  noted  as  a host  to  this  fungal  parasite). 

All  populations  were  sprayed  with  a fungicide  on  February  6th  but  substantial 
mortality  had  already  occurred.  While  it  was  not  possible  to  gather  the  kind  of  data 
originally  envisaged,  it  did  prove  possible  to  examine  the  recovery  of  the  popula- 
tions after  the  attack  and,  as  Fig.  10  shows,  the  dry  weight  of  maturing  plants  was 
highest  in  populations  which  had  suffered  the  greatest  mortality,  i.e.  survivors  pro- 
fited most  from  the  available  resources  left  in  populations  which  suffered  the 
greatest  mortality. 

5.  Germination  timing  and  competitive  effects 

It  was  suggested  in  the  introduction  that  events  in  the  early  stages  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a population  probably  have  a strong  — and  perhaps  decisive  — bearing  on 
the  outcome  of  competitive  interaction.  One  of  these  early  events  is  the  starting  into 
growth  of  the  individual  plants  in  the  population.  Other  things  being  equal,  it 
seems  likely  that  some  advantage  would  follow  an  early  start,  and  to  test  this  a set  of 
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Fig.  1 1 — Festuca  ovina:  Real  and  percentage  accumula- 
tion of  dry  weight  by  early,  mid  and  late  entrants  to  ex-  Fig.  12  — Festuca  ovina:  Relationship  between  shoot  dry 

perimental  populations  of  9 and  36  plants.  weight  and  flowering  behaviour. 


investigations  using  Sheep’s  Fescue  {Festuca  ovina  L.)  was  set  up  as  follows.  Seeds 
gathered  from  a Breckland  heath  were  germinated  and  an  early  cohort  was  planted 
out  on  March  29th.  Another  batch  of  seeds  was  germinated  and  a second  cohort  was 
planted  out  ten  days  later  on  April  8th,  following  which  a third  batch  of  seeds  was 
germinated  and  a third  cohort  was  planted  out  ten  days  later  again  on  April  18th. 
The  plants  were  arranged  at  three  densities  using  57  mm  square  plastic  pots:  (a)  45 
pots  with  one  plant  in  each,  for  each  of  the  three  cohorts;  (b)  45  pots  with  nine 
plants  in  each,  three  of  each  cohort  planted  in  order;  (c)  15  pots  with  36  plants  in 
each,  twelve  of  each  cohort  planted  in  order.  The  plants  were  grown  through  the 
summer  season  in  a cold  greenhouse,  and  on  October  1 5th  (day  200)  one  third  of  the 
pots  were  harvested,  and  subsequently  dried  and  weighed. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  plants  were  kept  through  the  winter,  and  on 
April  3rd  (Day  370)  nutrients  were  applied  to  half  of  the  remaining  pots.  After 
flowering  all  plants  were  harvested  on  May  28th  (Day  425),  dried  and  weighed. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  earlier  plants  might  gain  some  competitive  advantage, 
but  it  was  surprising  to  discover  that  a start  of  only  ten  days  could  enable  the  early 
cohort  of  plants  to  capture  enough  of  the  available  resources  in  the  mixtures  to 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  dry  weight  produced  by  each  pot  (Fig.  1 1). 
Plants  of  the  second  cohort,  starting  ten  days  later,  finally  accounted  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  dry  weight,  while  the  later  plants  produced  only  about  one-tenth.  Clear- 
ly a very  small  advantage  at  the  start  had,  in  every  case,  been  converted  into  a very 
substantial  advantage  within  a single  growing  season,  and  in  the  longer  time  could 
be  expected  to  mark  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  The  effect  of  the 
nutrients  added  in  the  second  spring  added  substantially  to  the  dry  weights  of  the 
recipient  plants,  although  in  the  mixtures  the  plants  of  the  three  cohorts  seemed  to 
profit  in  proportion  to  their  size,  i.e.  the  added  nutrients  did  little  to  interfere  with 
the  hierarchy  which  was  by  that  time  well  established. 

A side  issue  of  interest  was  the  flowering  behaviour  pattern  (Fig.  12).  Festuca 
ovina  is  a polycarpic  perennial  grass,  which  will  delay  flower  initiation  until  condi- 
tions are  right,  one  of  these  conditions  being  plant  size.  None  of  the  plants  grown  at 
the  highest  density  (36  in  a 57  mm  pot)  flowered,  and  only  one  of  the  plants  at  the 
intermediate  density  (9  in  a 57  mm  pot)  flowered,  whereas  34  out  of  90  (37.8%)  of 
the  plants  at  the  lowest  density  (1  in  a 57  mm  pot)  flowered.  Although  the  addition 
of  nutrients  at  the  beginning  of  April  produced  significant  increases  in  the  size  of 
plants,  it  did  not  much  alter  the  pattern  of  flowering.  Since  the  inflorescences  were 
probably  beginning  to  be  initiated  by  the  time  the  nutrient  was  added,  the  question 
of  flowering  or  not  flowering  was  probably  already  decided,  although  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  some  plants  receiving  nutrients  had  a greater  number  of  in- 
florescences than  others. 
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Introduction 

Woodlice  are  terrestrial  crustaceans  of  the  order  Isopoda,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  slaters,  sowbugs  or  pillbugs.  In  the  British  Isles,  thirty-four  species  are  con- 
sidered native  or  naturalised  of  which  twenty-four  are  found  in  Norfolk.  Many 
species  are  synanthropic,  i.e.  they  occur  near  man  in  houses,  walls,  gardens,  farm 
buildings,  glasshouses,  dung  heaps,  rubbish  dumps  and  piles  of  rubble.  Several 
species  are  restricted  to  coastal  habitats,  a few  are  confined  to  damp  soil  or  litter, 
and  many  require  lime-rich  substrates. 

Because  of  these  habitat  associations,  the  distribution  of  woodlice  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  a national  recording  scheme  was  started  by  the  British 
Isopoda  Study  Group  in  1969.  An  atlas  of  woodlice  in  the  British  Isles  is  to  be  pro- 
duced in  1984  (Harding  and  Sutton,  in  press).  Most  of  the  records  used  in  the 
present  paper  resulted  from  our  own  fieldwork  from  1981  to  1983.  In  addition  we 
have  extracted  other  records  from  the  data  bank  at  the  Biological  Records  Centre  at 
Monks  Wood  and  have  incorporated  data  from  the  collection  in  Norwich  Castle 
Museum.  We  have  also  studied  the  published  records  of  Norfolk  woodlice, 
although  some  of  these  require  confirmation.*  The  full  data  are  not  present  here. 
Copies  are  deposited  in  the  data  bank  at  Norwich  Castle  Museum  and  at  the 
Biological  Records  Centre,  Monks  Wood.  Specimens  of  rare  and  critical  species  are 
in  the  collections  of  Norwich  Castle  and  King’s  Lynn  Musuems. 

There  has  been  little  previously  published  work  on  Norfolk  woodlice.  A.  E. 
Ellis  (1942)  published  a detailed  account  of  the  species  found  at  Wheatfen  Broad, 
together  with  a list  from  Thorpe  St.  Andrew.  He  followed  this  with  faunal  lists 
from  localities  in  Norwich  and  lists  of  localities  for  some  interesting  species  (A.  E. 
Ellis,  1943,  1946).  E.  A.  Ellis  (1945)  also  published  records  of  interesting  species,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  breeding  Metoponorthus  pruinosus  in  captivity  (E.  A.  Ellis, 
1972).  More  recent  papers  by  P.  T.  Harding  are  cited  in  the  accounts  of  Eluma 
purpurascens  and  Halophiloscia  zosterae.  The  provisional  atlas  (Harding,  1976a)  in- 
cluded a large  number  of  Norfolk  records,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  country  fauna 
has  increased  considerably  since  then. 

Collecting  and  identification 

Because  of  their  crustacean  inheritance,  woodlice  need  relatively  damp  conditions. 
They  shun  light  and  are  most  easily  found  by  looking  under  stones  or  logs  or  by 
sieving  soil  or  litter.  Some  species  are  more  easily  found  at  night  when  they  wander 
in  search  of  food  or  shelter.  Different  techniques  need  to  be  used  in  a range  of 
habitats  in  order  to  find  all  the  species.  Our  apparently  common  species  are  really 
those  which  are  large  and  live  in  easily  accessible  situations  (e.g.  under  a log). 
Other,  supposedly  rare  species  may  be  very  common,  but  are  seldom  found  because 

*Since  this  paper  was  written  we  have  learnt  that  A.  E.  Ellis  deposited  his  collection  in  the  Zoology 
Dept.,  University  of  Oxford.  [Obituary  in  J.  Conch  31:  193-199  (1983).]  It  is  hoped  to  examine  this 
collection  and  confirm  the  identity  of  Ellis’s  specimens. 
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they  are  very  small  and  live  within  the  soil.  Woodlice  are  very  sensitive  to  changes 
in  humidity  and  temperature.  They  migrate  down  into  the  soil  in  winter  to  escape 
freezing  and  in  summer  to  escape  desiccation.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  pro- 
fitable seasons  for  fieldwork,  spring  being  the  more  favoured  because  then  there  are 
few  immatures  to  confuse  the  inexperienced  collector. 

Female  woodlice  retain  their  eggs  in  a fluid-filled  brood-pouch  where  the 
embryos  develop.  When  the  pouch  ruptures,  miniature  almost  independent 
woodlice  emerge.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  size,  the  immatures  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  shape,  colour  and  texture,  so  that  it  is  not  always  obvious  to  which  species 
they  belong.  Even  among  adult  woodlice,  a single  species  can  exhibit  great  variation 
in  colour  to  further  confuse  the  collector  and  several  of  the  tiny  species  can  only  be 
identified  with  certainty  by  reference  to  the  male  genitalia!  Despite  this,  most 
problems  of  identification  can  be  overcome  quite  quickly  and  field  identification  is 
the  accepted  method  of  recording  for  most  species.  Sutton  (1980)  is  the  standard 
text  on  woodlice  and  includes  much  biological  information,  as  well  as  a key  to  most 
of  the  British  species.  The  key,  which  includes  some  colour  plates,  is  also  published 
separately  (Sutton  et  al , 1972)  and  is  available  from  Publication  Sales,  Institute  of 
Terrestrial  Ecology,  68  Hills  Road,  Cambridge,  CB2  1LA.  (Current  price  £1.00  + 
p.&p.). 

Short  descriptions  of  some  of  the  species  are  given  here  and  Figs.  1-12  show  the 
range  of  form  which  may  be  found  in  the  Norfolk  fauna.  Characters  used  for  iden- 
tification are  the  shape,  colour,  pattern  and  texture  of  the  body,  the  structure  of  the 
uropods  (posterior  appendages)  and  antennae,  the  size  and  structure  of  the  eyes  and 
overall  body  size.  Anyone  wishing  to  study  woodlice  should  read  Sutton  (1980),  or 
contact  us  for  practical  help  and  advice.  Although  the  Atlas  is  in  press,  the  national 
recording  scheme  continues  and  there  is  still  much  to  be  discovered.  Anyone  who 
has  a keen  eye  and  the  inclination  to  lie  on  a shingle  beach  in  a hailstorm  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  woodlice  in  the  county. 

The  Norfolk  fauna 

The  Norfolk  woodlouse  fauna  is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  several  coastal  species 
which  are  rare  (i.e.  seldom  collected)  elsewhere  in  Britain.  Apart  from  these,  the 
fauna  is  typical  of  many  counties  in  the  south  of  England,  comprising  a few  totally 
synanthropic  species,  many  species  which  are  probably  under-recorded  because 
they  are  difficult  to  collect  and  a group  of  common  species  known  to  some  as  the 
‘Big  Five’.  These  five  species  — Armadillidium  vulgare , Oniscus  asellus,  Philoscia 
muscorum , Porcellio  s caber,  and  Trichoniscus  pusillus  — are  usually  easy  to  find,  par- 
ticularly in  synanthropic  habitats,  and  they  form  the  initial  target  when  recording  at 
a new  site.  Since  they  have  been  recorded  from  nearly  every  10  km  square  in 
Norfolk  we  have  not  produced  maps  for  them.  Nor  have  we  produced  maps  for 
those  species  known  from  only  one  or  two  sites  in  the  county.  The  maps  that  we 
have  included  here  reflect  habitat  preferences  for  some  species  but  mainly  show  the 
areas  where  we  have  collected  intensively.  It  is  hoped  that  naturalists  in  the  count) 
will  be  encouraged  to  collect  in  underworked  areas  and  thus  improve  our  knowledge 
of  woodlice  distribution. 

Two  of  the  richest  sites  in  Norfolk  are  the  authors’  gardens  and  any  mature 
garden  may  be  expected  to  yield  ten  species.  By  contrast  heathland  may  support  only 
two  or  three  species.  The  following  species  accounts  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
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Fig.  1.  Buddelundiella  cataractae; 
Fig.  2.  Haplophthalmus  danicus ; 
Fig.  3.  Trichoniscus  pusillus; 

Fig.  4.  Platyarthrus  hoffmannseggii; 
Fig.  5.  Porcellio  scaber ; 

Fig.  6.  Ligia  oceanica; 

Fig.  7.  Oniscus  asellus; 


Fig.  8.  Philoscia  muscorum; 

Fig.  9.  Ligidium  hypnorum; 

Fig.  10,  11.  Armadillidium  vulgare ; 
Fig.  12.  Cylisticus  convexus; 

Fig.  13.  Glomeris  marginata. 


(Scale  lines:  Fig.  1-4,  1 mm;  Fig.  5-13,  10  mm). 
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Androniscus  dentiger  VerhoefF  (Map  1) 

This  is  a medium-sized  brilliant  orange  or  pink  species  often  with  a yellow  dorsal 
stripe.  It  occurs  in  synanthropic  situations  throughout  the  county.  Despite  its 
stunning  appearance  it  is  often  overlooked  because  it  prefers  damp  undisturbed 
habitats.  It  is  often  found  under  objects  which  are  sitting  on  concrete  or  brick,  and 
when  it  is  found  in  soil  this  is  usually  clay.  A.  dentiger  is  also  found  commonly  in 
coastal  cliffs  of  slumping  clay  in  N.E.  Norfolk  and  is  recorded  from  the  stable 
shingle  bank  at  Snettisham.  These  may  represent  natural  habitats  for  this  species  in 
Britain. 

Armadillidium  album  Dollfus 

A.  album  is  the  smallest  Norfolk  pill- woodlouse.  It  is  white  or  off-white,  speckled 
with  grey  and  ginger,  thus  closely  matching  the  sand  in  which  it  occurs.  A coastal 
species,  it  may  be  found  burrowed  into  the  sand  and  under  driftwood  along  the 
highest  strandlines  of  dune  systems  out  of  reach  of  all  but  the  highest  spring  tides.  It 
can  also  occur  in  the  upper  reaches  of  saltmarshes  where  these  back  onto  dunes. 
Although  a scarce  species  nationally,  in  Norfolk  it  can  be  found  from  Holme  to 
Holkham  and  is  particularly  common  on  Scolt  Head.  It  has  not  yet  been  recorded 
from  the  dune  systems  of  east  Norfolk. 

Armadillidium  nasatum  Budde-Lund 

This  uncommon  pill- woodlouse  occurs  throughout  southern  England  and  Wales 
although  it  has  only  twice  been  found  in  Norfolk.  The  first  occasion  was  reported 
(as  A.  speyeri  Jackson)  by  A.  E.  Ellis  (1943)  who  found  the  species  in  Daniels’ 
Nurseries  and  Earlham  Park  in  Norwich.  More  recently,  in  1982,  both  immatures 
and  adults  were  found  at  a stone  importer’s  yard  near  Aylsham.  Quarries 
throughout  England  supply  this  firm  so  the  origin  of  this  colony  is  unknown. 

Armadillidium  vulgare  (Latrielle)  (Figs.  10,  11) 

This  is  the  only  pill-woodlouse  widespread  in  Norfolk.  It  is  found  in  a variety  of 
colour  forms,  the  most  common  of  which  are  shiny  slate  grey  and  mottled  grey  on  a 
pale  background.  Another  frequently  found  form  is  orange-red.  All  of  these  forms 
may  have  yellow  speckles  along  the  mid-line.  Large  individuals  may  reach  20  mm 
in  length.  When  rolled  up,  A.  vulgare  is  perfectly  spherical,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  similar  species,  as  well  as  the  pill-millipede,  Glomeris  marginata  (Fig.  13).  Its 
wide  distribution  includes  grassland,  arable,  wasteland,  gardens,  shingle  beaches 
and  sand  dunes.  On  beaches  it  may  occur  in  the  higher  strandline  litter  and  on 
sandy  beaches  it  may  be  found  alongside  A.  album.  It  is  notably  absent  from  damp 
habitats  and  acid  heath. 

Buddelundiella  cataractae  VerhoefF  (Fig.  1) 

This  tiny  woodlouse  closely  resembles  a grain  of  sand  when  it  is  rolled  up,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  remained  undiscovered  in  Britain  until  1981.  The  first 
specimens  were  found  in  a garden  in  Cardiff  and  the  species  is  synanthropic 
throughout  most  of  Europe  (Oliver,  1983).  In  March  1982  (during  a hailstorm)  we 
were  amazed  to  discover  B.  cataractae  in  a stable  shingle  bank  at  Snettisham.  The 
woodlice  were  found  in  densities  over  6,000  nr2  and  were  mainly  present  ut  10  to  20 
cm  depth.  The  shingle  is  thinly  covered  with  the  grass  Arrhenatherum  elatius  and 
litter  from  this,  together  with  old  buried  strandlines,  provides  the  primary  food- 
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source  for  a large  invertebrate  community.  Trichoniscus  pusillus  and 
Haplophthalmus  mengei  were  also  found  in  large  numbers  at  this  site,  which  is  being 
surveyed  in  detail  at  present. 

Cylisticus  convexus  (DeGeer)  (Fig.  12;  Map  1) 

This  uncommon  pill-woodlouse  is  not  very  good  at  rolling  into  a ball.  Unlike 
Armadillidium  vulgare  the  large  antennae  are  left  sticking  out.  Cylisticus  is  recorded 
from  several  synanthropic  sites  in  Norfolk  as  well  as  in  unstabilised  scree  below 
chalk  cliffs  at  Hunstanton  and  among  clay  blocks  on  slumping  cliffs  at  Overstrand. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  a rotten  log  lying  on  saltmarsh  beside  Breydon  Water  (East 
Suffolk). 

Eluma  purpurascens  Budde-Lund 

This  purple-grey  pill-woodlouse  is  very  similar  to  Armadillidium  vulgare.  However 
its  slender  build  and  waxy  bloom  on  the  cuticle  are  characteristic.  Elsewhere  in  the 
British  Isles  it  is  known  from  few  localities  including  sand  dunes  in  Dublin  and 
streamside  flood  refuse  in  Kent.  In  Norfolk  it  was  first  discovered  in  1975  at 
Overstrand,  where  the  clay  scree  of  the  cliffs  is  colonised  by  coltsfoot  (Harding, 
1976b).  Armadillidium  vulgare  and  Eluma  both  occur  here,  but  the  Eluma  tend  to 
burrow  into  the  soil  while  the  Armadillidium  remain  on  the  surface. 

Halophiloscia  zoster ae  (Verhoeff) 

H.  zoster  ae  is  a medium-sized  species  which  has  very  long  antennae  and  uropods.  It 
is  known  from  Norfolk  from  a single  specimen  collected  in  a pitfall  trap  on  a sandy 
beach  on  Scolt  Head.  Harding  et  al  (1980)  give  details  and  also  record  the  species 
from  a shingle  ridge  in  Devon  and  a gravel  beach  in  Essex.  It  is  probable  that  this 
species  will  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  when  suitable  collecting 
strategies  have  been  devised. 

Haplophthalmus  danicus  Budde-Lund  (Fig.  2;  Map  2) 

A small  species,  H.  danicus  is  usually  white  or  off-white  but  may  occasionally  be 
pink.  It  occurs  throughout  the  county,  preferring  damp,  humus-rich,  friable  soil. 
Rotting  wood  is  another  favoured  substrate,  and  it  is  frequently  found  under  the 
bark  of  decaying  hardwood  logs,  particularly  ash  and  elm.  It  has  also  been  recorded 
from  synanthropic  situations  such  as  damp,  well-rotted  straw  in  barns. 

Haplophthalmus  mengei  (Zaddach)  (Map  2) 

This  species  resembles  H.  danicus  in  all  but  minute  details  and  it  is  very  occasion- 
ally found  with  it.  Although  less  frequently  associated  with  rotting  wood  than  H. 
danicus , it  inhabits  the  same  type  of  humus  rich,  friable  soil  and  synanthropic  situa- 
tions. We  have  not  found  this  species  as  often  as  H.  danicus  but  the  use  of  sieving 
techniques  on  the  stable  shingle  bank  at  Snettisham  have  produced  numbers 
approaching  4,000  nr2.  The  distribution  of  this  species  will  be  better  understood 
when  suitable  collecting  techniques  have  been  employed  more  widely. 

Ligia  oceanica  (Linneaus)  (Fig.  6;  Map  3) 

The  ‘sea  slater’  is  the  largest  of  the  British  woodlice  with  a head  and  body  length  of 
up  to  30  mm.  It  is  littoral  in  habit,  preferring  rocky  shores  where  it  is  commonest 
around  the  high  tide  mark,  but  it  is  able  to  maintain  colonies  around  the  Norfolk 
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coast  in  sea  walls,  groynes,  quays  etc.  It  penetrates  the  tidal  reaches  of  estuaries, 
being  found  in  the  River  Nene,  River  Ouse  and  Breydon  Water.  There  is  a single 
inland  record  from  a woodyard  in  Norwich  in  1964.  Individuals  may  frequently  be 
found  under  debris  on  the  strandline. 

Ligidium  hypnorum  (Cuvier)  (Fig.  9;  Map  3) 

Superficially  resembling  Philoscia  muscorum,  this  species  can  be  recognised  by  its 
large  compound  eyes  and  long  thin  uropods.  Like  P.  muscorum  it  is  extremely  agile. 
It  occurs  in  two  major  types  of  habitat.  The  first  is  river  valleys  where  it  occurs  in 
the  litter  of  open  and  tussocky  fens,  carr,  river  banks  and  poplar  plantations.  It  has 
also  been  collected  from  Sphagnum.  The  second  habitat  is  woodland  on  heavy  clay 
where  it  is  to  be  found  under  logs  and  in  the  thin  litter  layer  which  accumulates  on 
such  soils.  It  has  been  recorded  from  Horningtoft,  Way  land  and  Brooke  Woods. 

Metoponorthus  pruinosus  (Brandt)  (Map  4) 

This  is  an  easily  identified  woodlouse,  being  grey  (rarely  orange)  with  a distinctive 
white  bloom  which  is  like  that  of  a plum  and  can  be  rubbed  off.  In  addition  its  white 
feet  and  pale  spots  on  the  antennae  are  conspicuous.  It  is  possibly  not  native  and  is 
only  found  in  synanthropic  situations  such  as  farmyards  and  gardens,  where  it  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  old  manure  or  compost  heaps.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  barns  and  a municipal  rubbish  tip.  Where  a suitable  habitat  occurs  it  can 
be  very  abundant.  E.  A.  Ellis  (1972)  records  his  observations  on  specimens  collected 
from  Harford  tip. 

Oniscus  asellus  (Linneaus)  (Fig.  7) 

One  of  our  larger  and  more  common  species,  it  can  reach  15  mm  in  length.  Its 
colour  varies  from  grey  to  brown  with  irregular  pale  markings.  These  markings  may 
form  a weak  row  of  pale  dots  down  each  side  and  the  lateral  margins  are  invariably 
translucent.  The  back  is  frequently  speckled  with  yellow.  A striking  colour  form 
where  the  grey  is  replaced  by  orange  has  been  found  in  the  county  on  several 
occasions.  O.  asellus  is  found  everywhere  except  the  shore,  dunes  and  open  heath.  It 
is  particularly  common  in  woodland  where  it  congregates  in  large  numbers  under 
dead  bark. 

Philoscia  muscorum  (Scopoli)  (Fig.  8) 

This  shiny,  fast-moving  woodlouse  displays  a great  variety  of  colour  forms  in 
browns,  greys,  reds  and  yellows.  Typically  the  animal  has  a dark  head  and  a central 
dark  stripe  along  the  body.  It  is  a widespread  species,  particularly  abundant  in 
grassland,  but  found  in  all  major  habitats  in  the  county. 

Platyarthrus  hoffmannseggi  (Brandt)  (Fig.  4;  Map  5) 

This  enchanting  little  species  is  blind,  white  and  very  broad.  It  is  a common  inhabi- 
tant of  ants’  nests  where  it  probably  feeds  on  excreta.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  Nor- 
folk and  has  been  found  most  frequently  with  Lasius  niger  but  also  with  L.  flavus,  L. 
umbratus  and  Myrmica  rubra.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  in  soil  without  ants. 
Viable  ant-free  colonies  can  be  maintained  for  several  generations.  (R.  ’E.  Evans, 
pers.  comm.) 
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Porcellio  dilatatus  (Brandt)  (Map  6) 

The  inexperienced  observer  may  find  it  difficult  to  separate  this  species  from  P. 
scaber  and  thus  it  has  probably  been  overlooked  in  the  past.  It  is  grey-brown  with 
well  defined  stripes  along  each  side.  All  recent  records  have  been  from  synanthropic 
situations  in  West  Norfolk  where  it  occurs  in  and  around  farm  buildings,  particular- 
ly field  barns.  A.  E.  Ellis  recorded  it  from  several  East  Norfolk  localities  in  the 
1940’s  but  we  have  not  seen  these  specimens.  In  the  Collinge  collection  (Harding, 
1977)  there  are  specimens  of  P.  dilatatus  from  Sussex  collected  by  Ellis  in  1943,  so 
clearly  he  was  familiar  with  the  species  at  that  time. 

Porcellio  laevis  Latrielle 

This  very  large  (up  to  18  mm  long)  shiny  brown  Porcellio  is  nationally  rare.  Almost 
certainly  introduced  it  is  found  in  similar  habitats  to  Metoponorthus  pruinosus.  The 
only  Norfolk  colony  known  at  present  is  in  and  around  the  compost  heap  on  the 
Castle  Mound,  Norwich.  A.  E.  Ellis  collected  it  from  a garden  in  Thorpe  St. 
Andrew  in  1942.  He  also  recorded  it  from  Daniels’  Nurseries,  Norwich  in  1942  and 
Waxham  in  1944  but  these  specimens  have  not  been  traced  for  confirmation. 

Porcellio  scaber  Latrielle  (Fig.  5) 

P.  scaber  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  woodlice  and  is  found  commonly  in  nearly  all 
Norfolk  habitats.  It  is  the  dominant  woodlouse  of  dry  areas  such  as  sand  dunes  and 
sandy  heaths.  It  is  abundant  under  the  bark  of  rotten  logs  and  is  frequently  found 
climbing  trees.  The  colour  of  the  rough  cuticle  ranges  from  a uniform  dark  grey  to 
pale  buff  with  brown  speckles.  These  colour  forms  seem  to  be  related  to  habitat 
much  more  than  in  other  species.  The  very  pale  forms  are  typical  of  sand  dunes, 
and  a form  which  is  brick  red  with  or  without  blue  speckles  is  most  often  found 
among  piles  of  soft  red  bricks. 

Porcellio  spinicornis  Say  (Map  6) 

This  large  attractive  species  is  mottled  brown  and  yellow  with  a dark  head.  It  is 
native  on  limestone  screes  and  chalk  cliffs  but  in  Norfolk  is  only  found  where 
limestone  or  lime  mortar  are  used  in  buildings.  Although  widely  distributed  in  the 
county,  it  seldom  occurs  in  large  numbers.  It  is  often  found  in  ruined  walls,  on 
doorsteps  and  even  on  rooftops! 

Trichoniscoides  albidus  (Budde-Lund) 

This  tiny  species  is  cream  or  pink  in  colour  and  can  only  be  identified  with  certainty 
by  examining  the  male  genitalia.  There  are  three  Norfolk  records  — from  a roadside 
ditch  at  North  Tuddenham,  in  leaf  litter  from  Wayland  Wood,  and  in  riverside 
litter  at  Tasburgh.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  elsewhere  in  Britain  this  species 
is  grossly  under-recorded  (Rundle,  1979)  and  it  probably  occurs  in  suitable  habitats 
throughout  Norfolk. 

Trichoniscoides  saeroeensis  Lohmander 

This  is  a tiny  white  or  pink  woodlouse  with  bright  pink  eyes.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  caves  and  mines,  but  is  primarily  a coastal  species  in  Britain,  living  on 
cliffs  and  banks  above  the  high  water  mark.  In  Norfolk  it  has  only  been  recorded 
from  the  shingle  banks  at  Cley.  It  occurs  on  the  main  bank  underneath  large  con- 
crete and  brick  blocks,  and  behind  the  main  bank  in  stable,  sandy  shingle  at  10  to  20 
cm  depth. 
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Trichoniscus  pusillus  Brandt  (Fig.  3) 

This  is  Britain’s  most  abundant  woodlouse  but  being  a small  soil  species,  its 
numbers  are  often  underestimated.  The  usual  colour  is  reddish  brown  but  certain 
individuals  are  a brilliant  purple.  It  is  abundant  nearly  everywhere,  but  cannot 
tolerate  dry  conditions,  so  migrates  into  the  soil  during  dry  periods.  It  appears  to  be 
absent  from  sand  dunes  and  heathland. 

Trichoniscus  pygmaeus  Sars  (Map  4) 

This  tiny  white  or  pink  soil  species  is  probably  one  of  our  more  common  woodlice 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  and  thus  grossly  under-recorded.  It  prefers  slightly  damp, 
friable  soil  and  occurs  in  woodland,  grassland,  wasteland  and  gardens  where  it  may 
be  found  by  looking  under  rocks  and  logs.  Large  numbers  occur  within  the  stable 
shingle  bank  at  Snettisham. 

What  next? 

The  above  accounts  form  an  interim  statement  of  our  knowledge.  Of  the  ten  species 
in  the  British  Isles  but  not  yet  found  in  Norfolk,  three  are  restricted  to  rocky 
western  coasts,  two  are  found  mainly  on  limestone,  in  northern  and  western  Britain, 
and  one  is  only  found  in  Ireland.  Two  have  a south-western  distribution  in  Britain, 
but  one  of  these  (Armadillidium  depressum)  is  found  commonly  in  gardens,  so  it 
could  possibly  be  transported  to  Norfolk.  However  the  two  most  likely  additions  are 
Trachelipus  rathkei  which  is  frequent  on  damp  calcareous  grassland  in  Huntingdon 
and  looks  like  a striped  Porcellio  scaber;  and  Trichoniscoides  sarsi , a tiny  soil  species 
which,  though  rarely  found,  occurs  mainly  in  chalk  scree  and  lime-rich  friable  soil 
and  has  been  recorded  from  Cambridgeshire. 

Apart  from  the  finding  of  additional  species,  there  are  many  exciting  areas  of 
study  based  on  the  Norfolk  fauna.  Much  of  the  coastline  is  unexplored,  yet  it  is 
essential  to  know  the  exact  distribution  of  the  rare  coastal  species  if  they  are  to  be 
protected  adequately.  The  habitat  distribution  of  the  different  colour  forms  of 
Porcellio  scaber  would  make  a rewarding  project,  particularly  for  someone  who  was 
prepared  to  undertake  breeding  experiments  to  unravel  the  genetic  mechanisms  in- 
volved. Howard  (1962,  1981)  has  investigated  the  colour  polymorphism  of 
Armadillidium  vulgare  populations  near  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Mark  Hassall  and  his  team  at  the  University  of  East  Anglia  have  been 
researching  into  the  feeding  ecology  and  population  biology  of  several  species  of 
Norfolk  woodlice,  particularly  those  found  on  Breckland  grass  heaths.  (Hassall  and 
Rushton,  1982;  Rushton  and  Hassall,  1983a,  1983b).  This  work  provides  us  with  a 
better  understanding  of  how  our  common  woodlice  survive,  but  it  also  poses  many 
questions  which  could  well  be  answered  by  the  amateur  naturalist. 
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CHANGES  IN  LAND  USE  IN  THE  THURNE  CATCHMENT  AREA 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  1931-32  TO  1973 
by  R.  J.  Driscoll. 

Nature  Conservancy  Council,  P.O.  Box  6,  George  St.,  Huntingdon. 


Introduction 

In  1973  the  Nature  Conservancy  commissioned  a survey  of  land  use  in  the  coastal 
part  of  the  catchment  area  of  the  River  Thurne.  Five  Internal  Drainage  Board 
(I.D.B.)  sub-areas  were  included  in  the  survey  (Figure  1)  which  was  part  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  interrelationships  between  land  use,  drainage  and  the  aquatic  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  dykes  draining  the  area  (Driscoll  1975,  Driscoll  and  Lees  1973). 

The  field  data  from  the  land  use  survey  were  used  to  prepare  a set  of  maps 
showing  land  use  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area,  using  Ordnance  Survey  1:10560  (6 
in  to  1 mile)  maps  as  the  base  maps.  Four  major  classes  of  land  use  were  indicated 
on  the  maps,  i.e.  natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation,  arable,  grassland  and 
woodland.  Each  of  these  classes  was  subdivided  to  give  a total  of  twenty-eight 
subclasses,  e.g.  ‘arable’  was  subdivided  according  to  crop  into  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  etc.  As  the  survey  was  primarily  concerned  with  agricultural  or  potentially 
agricultural  land  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  land  use  in  built-up  areas. 

Maps  showing  land  use  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area  were  available  from  three 
earlier  surveys,  the  Land  Utilisation  Survey  of  Britain  (1931-32),  the  Second  Land 
Utilisation  of  Britain  (1961-62)  and  the  Broadland  Land  Use  Survey  (1967).  By 
comparing  the  results  of  the  four  surveys  it  was  possible  to  describe  the  changes  in 
land  use  that  had  taken  place  in  the  five  I.D.B.  sub-areas  studied  in  1973  during  a 
period  of  just  over  40  years  (1931-32  to  1973). 

The  four  surveys  of  land  use  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area  had  all  used  dif- 
ferent classifications  of  land  use.  Before  the  results  of  the  surveys  could  be  com- 
pared it  was  necessary  to  reclassify  them  using  a single  classification.  The  original 
classifications  varied  so  much  that  only  a very  simple  system  could  accomodate  the 
results  of  the  four  surveys.  The  basic  1973  classification  of  natural  and  semi-natural 
vegetation,  arable,  grassland  and  woodland  was  chosen  and  the  results  of  the  four 
surveys  remapped  at  a scale  of  1:25000  (approximately  2Vi  in  to  1 mile)  using  this 
simple  classification. 

Comparison  of  the  results  of  the  four  land  use  surveys 

A set  of  maps  was  prepared  at  a scale  of  1:10560  that  showed  the  boundaries  of  the 
I.D.B.  sub-areas  studied  and  the  area  of  virtually  every  parcel  of  land  in  the  Thurne 
catchment  area.  The  I.D.B.  sub-area  boundaries  were  copied  from  1:10560  and 
1:2500  (25.344in  to  1 mile)  maps  held  by  Happisburgh  — Winterton  and 
Smallburgh  Internal  Drainage  Boards.  The  areas,  in  acres,  accurate  to  three  decimal 
places,  were  taken  from  the  relevant  Ordnance  Survey  1:2500  County  Series  maps. 

Using  this  set  of  maps  the  areas  of  the  five  I.D.B.  sub-areas  studied  were 
calculated  by  simply  adding  up  the  areas  of  the  parcels  of  land  they  contained 
(Table  1). 

Using  the  maps  in  conjunction  with  the  set  of  land  use  maps  described  above, 
the  proportion  of  each  sub-area  that  had  been  devoted  to  each  class  of  land  use  was 
calculated  for  each  survey  (Tables  2-6). 
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Unfortunately  the  1961-62  maps  excluded  the  southern  part  of  Smallburgh 
I.D.B.  sub-area  3 and  the  1967  survey  had  excluded  parts  of  Happisburgh  — 
Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-areas  1,  2 and  3.  The  unsurveyed  parts  of  Happisburgh  — 
Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-areas  1 and  2 corresponded  to  the  coastal  dunes  and 
associated  areas  of  fen  and  heath.  As  it  was  unlikely  that  this  area  had  changed  much 
between  1967  and  1973  the  relevant  figures  for  1973  were  substituted  for  the  miss- 
ing 1967  figures  in  Tables  2 and  3.  The  unsurveyed  parts  of  Happisburgh  — 
Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  3 and  Smallburgh  I.D.B.  sub-area  3 included 
agricultural  land  and  in  view  of  the  changes  in  land  use  that  were  known  to  have  oc- 
curred during  the  1960’s,  no  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  missing  data.  Hence 
the  results  for  1961  and  1967  were  ommitted  from  Tables  4 and  6 respectively. 

Results 

The  Thurne  catchment  area  consists  of  low-lying  marshland,  which  is  artificially 
drained  by  a network  of  dykes  and  associated  pumps  that  empty  into  the  river 
system,  and  land  at  a slightly  higher  elevation  which  drains  naturally.  Breaches  in 
the  sea  defences  have  caused  flooding  of  the  marshes  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
earliest  recorded  breach  occurred  in  1287  (Sainty  et  al  1939).  During  the  period 
covered  by  the  four  surveys  extensive  areas  of  marshland  were  flooded  twice,  in 
1938  and  1953  (Harland  and  Harland  1980). 

The  five  I.D.B.  sub-areas  surveyed  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area  had  a com- 
bined area  of  4616.450  ha.  (Table  1).  When  the  area  was  first  surveyed  during  1931 
and  1932  it  included  2015.920  ha.  of  arable,  1373.941  ha.  of  grassland,  1125.156 
ha.  of  natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation  and  97.033  ha.  of  woodland.  By  1973  the 
area  of  arable  had  increased  to  2271.095  ha.,  the  areas  of  grassland  and  natural  and 
semi-natural  vegetation  had  decreased  to  1211.616  ha.  and  915.346  ha.  respectively 
and  the  area  of  woodland  had  increased  to  179.811  ha. 

Although  changes  in  land  use  occurred  in  all  five  sub-areas  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  four  surveys,  the  changes  in  each  sub-area  were  sufficiently  distinct 
to  merit  separate  description. 

Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  1 (Table  2) 

The  sub-area  consists  of  a ridge  of  higher  land,  which  runs  through  Somerton 
Holmes  and  Winterton  Holmes,  with  marshland  to  the  north-west  and  south  and 
coastal  dunes  to  the  east. 

When  the  sub-area  was  surveyed  during  1931  and  1932  the  marshland  was  used 
mainly  for  grazing  or  hay.  Arable  land  was  virtually  restricted  to  the  ridge  of  higher 
ground.  A large  area  near  the  sea  consisted  of  sand  dunes,  heath,  fen  and  patches  of 
scrub  and  woodland. 

Between  1931-32  and  1961  there  was  little  change  in  the  pattern  of  land  use  in 
the  sub-area.  The  apparant  changes  in  the  areas  of  natural  and  semi-natural  vegeta- 
tion and  woodland  were  probably  the  result  of  differences  in  the  classification 
systems  used  by  the  two  surveys. 

Between  1961  and  1967  large  areas  of  marshland  near  Winterton  Holmes  and 
south  of  Somerton  Holmes  were  converted  from  grassland  to  arable.  Although  the 
coastal  part  of  the  sub-area  was  not  systematically  surveyed  in  1967,  observations 
made  in  the  area  during  a survey  of  coastal  dunes  (Driscoll  and  Mather  1968)  in- 
dicated that  the  vegetation  was  very  similar  to  that  which  was  recorded  in  1973. 
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By  1973  much  of  the  marshland  that  had  been  improved  during  the  1960’s  had 
reverted  to  grassland.  East  of  Winterton  Holmes  some  of  the  scrub  that  had  been 
recorded  in  1961  and  1967  had  developed  into  woodland. 

Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  2 (Table  3) 

The  sub-area  consists  of  higher  land,  which  is  occupied  by  Horsey  village,  sur- 
rounded by  marshland  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a belt  of  sand  dunes. 

During  1931  and  1932  arable  land  was  largely  restricted  to  the  higher  ground. 
Most  of  the  marshland  was  used  for  grazing  or  hay  although  several  fields  near 
Ford’s  Farm,  south-east  of  the  village,  were  arable.  The  coastal  part  of  the  sub-area 
consisted  of  sand  dunes  and  fen.  Several  small  areas  of  woodland  were  dotted  about 
the  marshes. 

By  1961  most  of  the  woodland  had  disappeared,  having  been  killed  by  the  1938 
floods  (Sainty  et  al  1939,  Buxton  1940,  1941).  Land  use  in  the  rest  of  the  sub-area 
hardly  changed  between  1931  and  1961  although  some  of  the  marshes  near  Ford's 
Farm  reverted  to  grassland. 

Between  1961  and  1967  a large  area  of  grazing  marsh  south  of  Horsey  Mere  was 
flooded  and  converted  to  reed  bed.  The  marshes  north-east  of  the  village  were  con- 
verted to  arable.  The  coastal  part  of  the  sub-area  was  excluded  from  the  1967 
survey.  However,  casual  observations  indicated  that  no  significant  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  area  since  1961. 

Between  1967  and  1973  a number  of  small  areas  of  marshland  were  allowed  to 
develop  into  reed  swamp  or  scrub.  Several  of  these  areas  occupied  the  sites  of 
woodland  that  had  been  lost  in  the  1938  floods  (see  above).  The  pattern  of  arable 
land  in  1973  was  very  similar  to  the  pattern  in  1961. 

Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  3 (Table  4) 

The  sub-area  includes  a larger  proportion  of  higher  land  than  any  of  the  other  sub- 
areas  studied.  Three  areas  of  higher  ground,  on  which  stand  the  villages  of  Wax- 
ham,  Sea  Palling  and  Hempstead,  are  separated  by  Great  Moss  Fen  and  Hempstead 
Marshes,  two  areas  of  marshland.  Brograve  Level  is  the  largest  continuous  block  of 
marshland  in  the  sub-area. 

During  1931  and  1932  the  higher  land  was  almost  exclusively  arable.  Although 
areas  of  marshland  near  Poplar  Farm,  Sea  Palling,  Lound  Farm  and  Ingham  were 
arable,  most  of  the  marshland  was  under  grass.  Several  areas  of  woodland  were  pre- 
sent, the  largest  of  which  surrounded  Calthorpe  Broad. 

Between  1931-32  and  1961  improvements  in  land  drainage  made  it  possible  to 
convert  part  of  Brograve  Level  from  grassland  to  arable  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  grassland  that  remained.  The  marshes  near  Poplar  Farm  reverted  to  grassland 
and  the  area  of  arable  land  in  the  sub-area  as  a whole  decreased.  Several  areas  of  fen 
near  Hempstead  Heath  and  Calthorpe  Broad  developed  into  woodland  as  a result  of 
continued  neglect.  One  of  the  more  significant  changes  in  land  use  during  the 
period  was  the  construction  of  an  estate  of  holiday  chalets  on  the  coast  north-west  of 
Eccles. 

Between  1961  and  1967  the  marshes  near  Poplar  Farm  and  most  of  the  remain- 
ing area  of  Brograve  Level  were  converted  from  grassland  to  arable.  A large  part  of 
the  sub-area  was  not  surveyed  in  1967  and  information  was  not  available  from  other 
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sources  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Within  the  area  that  was  surveyed  in  both  1961  and 
1967  there  was  a considerable  increase  in  the  area  of  arable  land. 

Between  1967  and  1973  there  were  no  major  changes  in  the  pattern  of  arable 
land  in  the  area  that  was  common  to  both  surveys.  The  area  of  woodland  increased 
and  the  chalet  estate  north  west  of  Eccles  continued  to  expand. 

Smallburgh  I.D.B.  sub-area  1 (Table  5) 

The  sub-area  consists  of  two  ridges  of  higher  land  which  run  between  Hickling 
village  and  Stubb  Mill  and  Eastfield  Mill.  Marshland  lies  between  and  to  the  north 
and  south  of  these  ridges. 

Arable  land  was  virtually  restricted  to  the  ridges  of  higher  ground  when  the 
sub-area  was  first  surveyed  during  1931  and  1932.  Extensive  areas  of  fen  occurred 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  sub-area,  at  Long  Gore  Marshes,  and  in  the  southern 
part,  south  of  Stubb  Farm. 

The  pattern  of  arable  land  hardly  changed  between  1931-32  and  1961.  The  area 
of  woodland  increased  as  the  vegetation  of  neglected  fen  continued  to  develop. 
Some  of  the  apparent  decrease  in  natural  and  semi-natural  vegetation  and  increase 
in  grassland  during  this  period  was  probably  the  result  of  differences  in  the 
classification  systems  used  by  the  two  surveys. 

Between  1961  and  1967  there  was  little  change  in  the  pattern  of  arable  land.  Yet 
again  apparent  changes  in  the  areas  of  grassland  and  natural  and  semi-natural 
vegetation  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  use  of  different  classifiation  systems. 
The  1967  results  were  much  closer  to  the  1973  results  than  the  1961  results  were. 

Between  1967  and  1973  several  small  areas  of  marshland  were  converted  from 
grassland  to  arable,  although  the  area  of  arable  decreased  in  the  sub-area  as  a whole. 
Whereas  in  the  past  land  use  had  been  uniform  throughout  large  tracts  of  mar- 
shland, in  1973  the  marshes  consisted  of  a patchwork  of  arable,  grassland  and 
neglected  grassland  that  was  reverting  to  fen.  An  area  of  reed  bed  south  of  Stubb 
Mill  was  being  managed  on  a commercial  basis  in  1973. 

Smallburgh  I.D.B.  sub-area  3 (Table  6) 

The  sub-area  consists  of  a small  area  of  higher  ground,  Heigham  Holmes,  surround- 
ed by  marshland. 

When  it  was  first  surveyed  during  1931  and  1932  the  entire  sub-area  was  used 
for  grazing  or  hay. 

Between  1931-32  and  1961  a small  area  near  Heigham  Holmes  was  converted 
to  arable  and  a small  wet  area  fell  into  disuse.  Information  was  not  available  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  sub-area  in  1961. 

The  only  change  (in  the  area  common  to  both  surveys)  between  1961  and  1967 
was  an  increase  in  the  area  of  arable. 

Between  1967  and  1973  several  other  parcels  of  land  were  converted  from 
grassland  to  arable  and  another  small  area  fell  into  disuse. 

Discussion 

Between  1931-32  and  1973  the  area  of  arable  land  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area  in- 
creased and  the  area  of  grassland  decreased,  largely  as  a result  of  the  reclamation  of 
areas  of  grazing  marsh  and  their  conversion  to  arable  (Rendel,  Palmer  and  Tritton 
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1977).  The  area  of  woodland  increased  as  neglected  areas  of  scrub  and  fen 
developed  into  woodland  (George  1976).  Reclamation  of  some  areas  and  the 
development  of  woodland  in  others  led  to  a decrease  in  the  area  of  natural  and  semi- 
natural vegetation.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  conversion  of  most  of  Brograve 
Level  from  grassland  to  permanant  arable  and  the  setting  aside  of  large  areas  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  nature  conservation,  the  overall  pattern  of  land  use  in  1973  was 
similar  to  the  pattern  in  1931  and  1932. 

The  detailed  pattern  of  agricultural  land  use,  in  particular  the  area  and  distribu- 
tion of  arable  land,  was  determined  by  several  interdependant  factors  including: 
topography  and  drainage,  land  drainage  technology,  soil  type,  wild  life  conservation 
and  economics,  of  which  the  last  was  probably  the  most  important. 

Throughout  most  of  the  period  covered  by  the  four  surveys  permanant  arable 
farming  was  largely  restricted  to  the  higher  well  drained  land  as  the  water  table  in 
large  areas  of  the  reclaimed  marshland  was  too  high.  Although  some  of  the  mar- 
shland had  been  arable  in  the  19th  century  (Clarke  1965)  it  had  reverted  to 
grassland  by  the  time  of  the  first  survey.  During  the  early  part  of  the  period  studied 
the  economic  benefits  of  conversion  from  grassland  to  arable  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  increased  expenditure  on  land  drainage  that  conversion  of  the  marshes 
would  have  entailed. 

The  reclaimed  marshes  were  drained  by  a network  of  open  dykes.  Im- 
provements to  the  drainage  system  and  lowering  of  the  water  table  were  necessary 
before  the  marshes  could  be  converted  to  permanant  arable.  From  the  1950’s  on- 
wards more  efficient  excavators  and  improved  underdrainage  systems  made  im- 
provement economically  feasible. 

Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-areas  1 and  2 included  extensive  areas  of 
heath  and  fen  just  inland  of  the  dunes.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  the  catchment  area 
was  so  poor  that  reclamation  and  conversion  to  arable  were  not  economically  viable 
as  the  expected  crop  yields  would  have  been  so  low. 

Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  2 and  Smallburgh  I.D.B.  sub-area  1 
included  land  that  was  managed  solely  or  primarily  for  its  ecological  interest  rather 
than  for  financial  gain,  e.g.  the  areas  of  marshland  around  Horsey  that  were  allowed 
to  develop  into  scrub  and  fen  between  1967  and  1973,  the  reed  bed  created  during 
the  1960’s  south  of  Horsey  Mere  and  the  reed  bed  south  of  Stubb  Mill. 

Most  of  the  Thurne  catchment  area  was  farmed  for  profit  and  land  use  at  any 
particular  time  was  largely  dependant  on  the  economic  climate.  After  a long  period 
of  neglect  before  the  Second  World  War  (Sainty  et  al  1939)  the  post  war  period  saw 
an  upsurge  in  farming,  characterised  by  an  increase  in  the  area  of  arable  land  and  a 
general  intensification  of  farming  methods  (Hornby  and  Lambley  1976,  Trist  1970). 

This  account  of  changes  in  land  use  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area  summarizes 
a much  larger  unpublished  report,  copies  of  which  are  held  at  the  Norwich  Castle 
Museum  and  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  Regional  Office,  Norwich. 
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Table  1.  Area  of  each  of  the  five  I.D.B.  sub-areas  studied  in  the 
Thurne  catchment  area. 


I.D.B.  sub-area  Area  (hectares)* 


Happisburgh  — 

Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area 

1 

632.835 

Happisburgh  — 

Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area 

2 

711.035 

Happisburgh  — 

Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area 

3 

1974.173 

Smallburgh  I.D 

.B.  sub-area  1 

1115.068 

Smallburgh  I.D 

.B.  sub-area  3 

183.339 

Total 

4616.450 

*Figures  do  not  refer  to  the  actual  area  of  each  sub-area  but  only  to  the  area  of  agricultural  or 
potentially  agricultural  land  contained  in  each,  i.e.  they  exclude  roads,  tracks  and  land  that  re- 
mained built-up  throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  four  surveys. 


Tables  2-6.  Changes  in  land  use  in  each  of  the  five  Internal  Drainage  Board  sub- 
areas  studied  in  the  Thurne  catchment  area  during  the  period  1931-32  to  1973. 

Table  2.  Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  1. 

1931-32  1961  1967  1973 


Land  use 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% hectares 

% 

Arable 

116.685 

18.44 

119.223 

18.84 

170.108 

26.88  129.850 

20.52 

Grassland 
Natural  and  semi- 

226.752 

35.83 

225.117 

35.57 

193.457 

30.57  245.387 

38.78 

natural  vegetation 

254.197 

40.17 

262.853 

41.54 

226.471 

35.79  204.787 

32.36 

Woodland 

35.008 

5.53 

25.641 

4.05 

42.799 

6.76  52.811 

8.34 

Built-up* 

0.193 

0.03 

Total 

632.835 

100.00 

632.835 

100.00 

632.835 

100.00  632.835 

100.00 

Table  3.  Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  2. 

1931-32  1961  1967  1973 


Land  use 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% hectares 

% 

Arable 

190.082 

33.89 

172.145 

30.69 

201.551 

35.93  166.857 

29.75 

Grassland 

280.686 

50.04 

310.109 

55.28 

189.766 

33.83  225.466 

40.19 

Natural  and  semi- 
natural vegetation 

75.961 

13.54 

74.579 

13.29 

165.316 

29.47  161.419 

28.78 

Woodland 

12.524 

2.23 

4.115 

0.73 

4.315 

0.77  7.006 

1.25 

Built-up* 

1.693 

0.30 

0.200 

0.04 

Total 

560.948 

100.00 

560.948 

100.00 

560.948 

100.00  560.948 

100.00 
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Table  4.  Happisburgh  — Winterton  I.D.B.  sub-area  3 


1931-32 

1961-62 

1973 

Land  use 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% 

Arable 

1193.408 

60.45 

1154.497 

58.48 

1413.659 

71.61 

Grassland 
Natural  and  semi- 

412.250 

20.88 

614.995 

31.51 

348.507 

17.65 

natural  vegetation 

333.518 

16.89 

120.443 

6.10 

96.340 

4.88 

Woodland 

33.950 

1.72 

67.184 

3.40 

87.635 

4.44 

Built-up* 

1.046 

0.05 

17.053 

0.86 

28.031 

1.42 

Total 

1974.173  100.00 

1974.173  100.00 

1974.173  100.00 

Table  3.  Smallburgh  I.D.B.  sub-area  1. 

1931-32  1961 

1967 

1973 

Land  use 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% hectares 

% 

Arable 

515.745 

46.25 

508.649 

45.62 

532.261 

47.73 

519.040 

46.55 

Grassland 
Natural  and  semi- 

269.350 

24.15 

511.969 

45.91 

356.526 

31.97 

252.844 

22.67 

natural  vegetation 

312.957 

28.06 

59.544 

5.34 

195.419 

17.52 

300.476 

26.95 

Woodland 

15.551 

1.39 

31.420 

2.82 

27.500 

2.47 

32.359 

2.90 

Built-up* 

1.465 

0.13 

3.485 

0.31 

3.362 

0.30 

10.348 

0.93 

Total 

1115.068  100.00 

1115.068  100.00 

1115.068  100.00 

1115.068  100.00 

Table  6.  Smallburgh  I.D.B.  sub-area  3 

1931-32 

1967 

1973 

Land  use 

hectares  % 

hectares 

% 

hectares 

% 

Arable 

30.331 

16.54 

41.689 

22.74 

Grassland 
Natural  and  semi- 

183.339 100.00 

150.380 

82.02 

137.848 

75.19 

natural  vegetation 

2.628 

1.43 

3.801 

2.07 

Total 

183.339  100.00 

183.339 

100.00 

183.339 

100.00 

*Excluding  land  that  remained  built-up  throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  four  surveys. 
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Winterton- 

on-Sea 


SESSILE  OAK  - QUERCUS  PETRAEA  Leibe 
in  Norfolk  by  E.  V.  Rogers 

Seasons,  Harling  Road,  Great  Hockham,  Thetford. 

Introduction 

My  interest  was  aroused  in  late  1982  by  an  old,  pollard  Sessile  Oak  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Forestry  Commission’s  Picnic  Site  at  Bacton  Wood  near  North  Walsham. 
Consulting  the  ‘Flora  of  Norfolk’  (Petch  and  Swann  1968)  I found  that  this  location 
was  not  recorded  and  that  Sessile  Oak  was  not  considered  native  to  the  county. 
This  note  is  the  result  of  one  year’s  spare  time  study  of  roadside  trees,  woods  and 
heaths,  most  of  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

Survey  Methods 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  county  should  be  under- 
recorded but,  to  most  people,  the  two  oaks  appear  alike.  Many  older  keys  were  con- 
fused and  there  is  still  considerable  debate  on  the  status  of  the  two  species,  whether 
they  hybridise  and  whether  the  hybrids  are  fertile.  (Jones  1968).  The  identification 
of  the  two  oaks  and  their  assumed  hybrids  and  back-crosses  has  entered  the  realms 
of  computer  technology  (Wigston  1974)  (Rushton  1978),  which  can  be  daunting  to  a 
beginner,  but  for  this  study  I used  a simple  key  constructed  to  identify  trees  which 
are  strongly  sessile  in  character. 

KEY 


Sessile  Features 

Pedunculate  Features 

Score  3 

Score  0 

Buds 

(i) 

Ciliate 

Glabrous 

(2) 

Pointed 

Ovoid 

Acorn 

Petiole 

(3)  0—1  cm  long 

1 cm  + 

Leaf 

(4) 

Petiole.  9-20%  of  total  length 

0-8%  of  total  length 

(5) 

Auricles,  nil  — weak 

strong 

(6) 

Veins  with  stellate  hairs  on 
midrib  and  axils 

Glabrous 

(7) 

Lamina,  with  small  stellate  hairs 

Glabrous 

(8) 

Lobes,  5 or  more 

4 or  less 

Each  feature  1-8,  where  present,  was  scored  0-3  and  the  total  divided  by  the 
number  of  features  to  give  an  average  score.  Only  trees  scoring  2.5-3  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  sessile  and  recorded  as  such. 
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Results  of  the  Study 
Sessile  Oak  Woodlands 

It  has  been  notable  that  most  of  the  woods  containing  sessile  oak  are  on  poor,  well 
drained,  acid  soils,  often  podsolised.  This  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  findings  of 
Mr.  Anderson  in  the  New  Forest  (1950).  The  scattered  nature  of  the  sessile  oak, 
among  populations  of  oak  which  are  mainly  pedunculate,  is  also  remarkably  similar 
considering  the  very  different  proportion  of  woodlands  in  the  two  areas. 

Swanton  Novers  Great  Wood,  which  has  N.N.R.  status,  has  a very  variable  oak 
population  and  is  well  described  by  Rackham  in  ‘Ancient  Woodlands’  1980.  The 
sessile  oak  appears  to  be  dominant  on  the  most  acid  soils.  I have  found  a number  of 
sessile  oak  hedgerow  trees  to  the  north  of  Swanton  Novers  village  which  may  be  an 
indication  of  much  wider  distribution  in  this  area. 

Edgefield  Little  Wood  is  another  very  acid  wood  which  contains  sessile  oaks, 
which  is  recorded  by  Rackham.  The  flora  of  this  wood  is  nowhere  so  rich  as  parts  of 
Swanton  Novers  Great  Wood.  One  is  left  wondering  what  delights  are  denied  to  us 
by  the  destruction  of  Edgefield  Great  Wood  in  the  mid  19th  century. 

Bacton  Wood  was  described  by  Grigor  1841  as  stretching  from  North 
Walsham  to  the  sea.  Today  the  major  relict  is  the  Forestry  Commission’s  Bacton 
Wood  which  lies  half  each  in  the  parishes  of  Bacton  and  Witton.  Such  an  excellent 
job  was  made  of  clearing  this  wood  for  planting  with  conifers  that  only  two  large 
oaks  remain,  both  sessile.  The  hollow  pollard  tree  at  the  entrance  to  the  Picnic  Site  I 
estimate  by  ring  counts  of  a nearby  felled  tree  at  250  years  old,  the  large  tree  in  the 
centre  of  the  wood  slightly  less.  Throughout  the  wood,  under  the  conifers,  are  stubs 
which  are  predominantly  sessile  and  occasionally  a younger  tree  which  has  grown 
up  with  the  conifer,  usually  from  a felled  tree  stump.  Hedgerow  trees  can  be  found 
on  roadsides  especially  to  the  north  of  the  wood.  It  is  unlikely  that  sessile  oak  would 
have  been  planted  in  this  area.  There  is  a considerable  length  of  hedge  within  the 
western  section  of  the  wood  which  is  almost  exclusively  sessile  oak  coppice.  The 
woods  of  Upper  Sheringham  Hall  are  particularly  interesting.  Oak  Wood,  Cracking 
Hill,  Wellborough  Wood  and  the  Rookery  are  predominantly  sessile  oak,  at  least 
150  years  old  and  there  is  evidence,  especially  in  Oak  Wood,  of  coppice  origin.  All 
these  woods  have  been  planted  with  rhododendron  which  makes  access  very  dif- 
ficult; sycamore  and  scots  pine  have  been  planted  in  gaps.  The  scots  pine  is  now  dy- 
ing of  old  age.  Further  inland  in  The  Dales  occasional  sessile  oak  can  be  found.  One 
park  land  sessile  oak  girths  23’  2”. 

Further  west  at  Holt  Wood,  which  is  called  Old  Pollard  Wood  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  1”  OS  map,  is,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  purest  sessile  oak  wood 
in  Eastern,  and  probably  Southern  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  not  been 
recorded  previously,  but  there  are  reasons  for  this. 

I have  only  been  able  to  carry  out  a superficial  survey  of  half  of  the  wood,  but  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  all  felled  about  140  years  ago  and  the  occasional  scots  pine 
and  sycamore  may  have  been  planted  at  this  time,  also  possibly  some  of  the  beech, 
although  there  is  a possibility  that  this  too  is  natural.  The  whole  wood  has  been 
blanketed  with  rhododendron,  the  only  other  trees  being  occasional  birch  and 
rowan  which  occurs  naturally  on  these  acid  soils.  Ground  vegetation  is  very  sparce 
due  to  the  dense  continuous  double  canopy  of  oak  and  rhododendron  and  the  deep 
leaf  litter,  the  most  common  species  being  willow  herbs  and  bramble,  but  lily-of- 
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the-valley  ( Convallaria ) occurs.  Most  of  the  sessile  oak,  I only  saw  one  pedunculate 
tree,  springs  from  coppice  origins  usually  two  or  three  trunks  to  a stool.  Growth  has 
been  extremely  slow  and  even,  an  average  growth  rate  on  1 5 recently  felled  stems 
was  17  annual  rings  per  inch  of  radius.  The  circumference  of  4 stools  averaged  18  ft 
10”  which  at  this  slow  growth  rate  would  give  an  age  approximately  600  years.  One. 
stool,  possibly  on  better  soil,  was  30’  6”  in  diameter,  there  were  6 stems  rising  from 
the  stool  between  5’  10”  and  8’  in  circumference  at  breast  height.  This  stool  alone 
must  be  well  in  excess  of  600  years  old  and  must  establish  the  native  status  of  sessile 
oak  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Holt  Wood  would  repay  much  further  research  into 
its  history  and  deserves  careful  preservation  and  regeneration,  avoiding  any  plan- 
ting of  oak  from  any  other  origin. 

Not  far  to  the  west  is  Smokers  Hole,  an  area  of  wood  pasture,  most  of  the  oak  in 
the  western  two  thirds  are  pedunculate,  one  old  pollard  in  a low  place  girthing  3 1 ’ 
2”.  However,  on  the  eastern  edge,  Hull  Wood,  on  a steep  hill  of  glacial  origin,  is 
predominantly  of  sessile  oak,  one  tree  of  19’  9”  girth  having  exceptionally  large 
glossy  leaves. 

Among  the  trees  I have  recorded  later  as  hedgerow  trees  are  a number  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  small  relicts  of  woodland  and  no  doubt  others  could  be  established  as  such 
by  the  study  of  old  maps,  where  all  the  wood  and  roadside  hedge  has  now  disappeared. 

Parkland  Oak 

As  parkland  trees  are  often  of  greater  antiquity  than  most  woodland  and  fieldboun- 
dary  trees,  having  been  retained  much  beyond  their  economic  life  span  for  the 
visual  amenity  they  provide,  they  would  be  a very  interesting  subject  for  study. 
Many  park  trees  are  the  remains  of  woodpasture  or  field  edge  trees  from  former 
medieval  farmland. 

The  only  park  I visited  in  this  study  was  Blickling.  There  is  a good  old,  ivy 
covered  tree  near  the  main  road  a short  way  to  the  west  of  the  main  drive  to  the 
house  and  I found  two  sessile  oak  among  the  parkland  trees  to  the  east  of  the  lake, 
also  a few  trees  in  the  amenity  woods  to  the  east  of  the  hall  which  have  been  planted, 
possibly  from  local  seed. 

Hedgerow  Sessile  Oaks 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  this  survey,  the  majority  of  my  locations  are  roadside  trees; 
these  are  usually  in  field  hedge  banks,  but  as  mentioned  previously  a few  are  on  the 
edge  of  natural  or  semi-natural  woodland  relicts.  Foresters  will  often  leave  roadside 
trees  or  trees  on  boundary  banks  when  felling  a crop  and  planting  economic  conifer 
crops,  and  farmers  would  leave  roadsides  when  clearing  for  agriculture.  It  was  noted 
that  the  sessile  trees  were  often  older  than  most  roadside  pedunculate  oak  and  also 
usually  of  pollard  origin. 

In  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  sessile  oak  was  very  much  out  of  favour 
as  a timber  tree,  (Grigor  1841)  as  it  quite  unjustifiably  gained  a reputation  for  being 
the  originator  of  much  of  the  rot  in  wooden  warships.  Sessile  oak  seed  does  not  keep 
or  travel  easily  compared  with  the  larger  pedunculate  oak  seed,  so  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Norfolk’s  roadside  oaks  are  of  natural  origin  or  from  locally  collected 
seed.  The  location  of  these  trees  is  recorded  in  the  schedule  and  on  the  map  which 
follows. 
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Planted  Sessile  Oak 

The  only  trees  recorded  in  my  survey  were  planted  in  1936  along  the  north  edge  of 
Bintree  Wood.  Unfortunately  the  origin  was  not  recorded,  but  the  leaf  form  is 
unlike  any  other  I have  seen  in  Norfolk,  it  is  possible  that  the  seed  or  plants  were 
imported. 

Future  Prospects  for  Sessile  Oak 

Sessile  oak,  in  common  with  all  the  natural  flora  of  Norfolk,  continues  to  be  reduc- 
ed by  intensive  agriculture,  forestry,  road  widening  and  urban  expansion.  Unlike 
pedunculate  oak,  which  is  in  many  areas  invading  heathland,  the  sessile  oak  is 
almost  exclusively  well  past  middle  age  and  only  a very  few  trees  under  40  years  old 
were  seen  which  did  not  appear  to  be  of  coppice  origin.  Sessile  oak  is  an  infrequent 
mast  producer,  once  every  5-7  years;  the  seed  is  small  and  does  not  survive  to  ger- 
minate as  well  as  the  more  prolific  pedunculate  oak.  1983  was  a very  poor  seed  year. 
To  hold  its  own  in  Norfolk  sessile  oak,  produced  from  local  seed,  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  organisations  who  are  now  doing  such  a good  job  in  funding  and  en- 
couraging farmers  and  landowners  to  plant.  I believe  there  is  a bonus  in  planting 
sessile  oak  on  all  but  the  wetter  and  heavier  soils  as  it  does  make  a much  finer  tree, 
even  in  areas  where  the  poor  soils  and  proximity  of  the  sea  reduce  pedunculate  oak 
to  a very  poor  thing. 


SCHEDULE  OF  QUERCUS  PETRAEA  LOCATIONS 


Location 

Map 

Reference 
All  in  100 
km  square 
TG  63 

Notes 

Bacton  Wood 

300  300  etc 

Includes  Witton  Heath.  Coniferised  old 

Bacton  Wood 

310  300 

oak  boilings  and  stubs.  Heath  and 

Bacton  Wood 

300  310 

woodland.  Stools  mainly  sessile.  Old 

Bacton  Wood 

310  300 

hollow  pollard  by  picnic  site  estimated 
250  yrs  + a strong  sessile  oak  hedge  in 
part  of  the  wood. 

Bacton 

307  312 

Large  standard  tree  120  years  +. 

Baconsthorpe 

134  375 

Roadside.  Light  green  leaf. 

Baconsthorpe 

131  378 

Very  fine  tree,  strong  sessile  features, 
flushed  early;  another  nearby. 

Blickling 

178  285  l 

Ivy  covered  bole  at  roadside  20’  4”  girth 

Blickling 

178  294  > 

over  ivy.  Old  trees  in  the  park,  possibly 

Blickling 

182  291  J 

planted,  or  remains  of  wood  pasture. 

Blickling 

157  289 

In  woodland  with  old  beech  pollars, 
chestnut  and  pedunculate  oak. 

Bintree 

000  226 

Planted  1936.  Probably  not  of  local  origin 

Calthorpe 

176  318 

Roadside  tree,  old  pollard. 

Crostwight 

329  297 

Large  roadside  tree,  much  finer  than 
nearby  pedunculate. 
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Location 


Notes 


Edingthorpe  Green 

Edgefield 

Edgefield 

Frogs  Hall 

Frogs  Hall 
Glandford 

Glandford 

Glandford 

Glandford 

Haveringland 

Hevingham 

Hevingham 

Hempstead 

Holt 

Itteringham 

Kelling 

Kelling 

Marsham 

Marsham 

Marsham 

Norwich 

Overstrand 

Overstrand 

Plumstead 

Ringland 

Sail 

Salthouse 


Map 

Reference 
310  320 

086  354 
109  343 

253  382 

253  373 
045  401 

044  402 
050  396 
068  409 
160  216 
150  210 

202  212 
196  214 

105  358 
076  397 


155  299 

090  410 
085  426 

175  237 

170  239 

171  239 

240  100 
234  401 

238  404 

128  359 
127  127 

103  241 
087  427 


A number  of  trees  with  sessile  features; 
some  may  be  recent  hybrids. 

Roadside  tree  at  Bunkers  Hill 
Little  Wood 

Large  roadside  tree  with  verv  hairy  leaf. 
12’  girth. 

Roadside  tree. 

Hull  Wood,  mainly  old  sessile  trees,  one 
tree  19’  9”  girth  is  very  vigorous. 

Wood  edge  tree  Banham  Hill. 

Roadside  tree  on  edge  of  planted  wood. 
Roadside  tree,  Cley  Park  Wood. 

Old  Park,  coniferised,  most  old  boilings 
and  stubs  now  dead,  a range  of  leaf  types, 
some  strongly  sessile. 

Hevingham  Park,  now  coniferised,  strong 
old  pollard  on  bank. 

Hevingham  Park,  shoot  from  old  coppice 
on  bank. 

Pond  Hill  Wood.  Large  tree  on  wood 
edge  bank. 

Holt  Wood,  old  sessile  oak  coppice  wood 
last  felled  about  140  years  ago.  Many 
stools  of  considerable  age. 

Roadside,  fine  glossy  foliage. 

Roadside  tree,  ivy  covered. 

Three  roadside  trees,  windblasted. 

Coppice  in  hedge  bank.  Heathland. 

Old  stub  incorporated  in  Quakers  Wood 
bank. 

A number  of  trees,  one  from  old  stool 
on  edge  of  Quakers  Wood. 

On  Thorpe  Heath. 

Large  roadside  pollard  15’  4”  girth;  est. 
180  yrs. 

Large  roadside  pollard  recently  lopped, 
est.  200  yrs  + . 

Two  old  roadside  trees. 

Winter  leaf  collection,  actual  tree  not 
identified. 

Roadside  tree  16’  4”  girth.  Est.  180  yrs. 
Roadside  trees,  2 stems  6’  apart. 
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Sheringham 

158 

415 

Sheringham 

151 

416 

Southrepps 

255 

375 

Sustead 

180 

370 

Swanton  Novers 

015 

312 

Swanton  Novers 

021 

328 

Swanton  Novers 

009 

323 

Swanton  Novers 

015 

323 

Trunch 

283 

343 

Trunch 

272 

348 

Upper  Sheringham 

134 

425 

Upper  Sheringham 

133 

422 

Upper  Sheringham 

137 

422 

Upper  Sheringham 

135 

418 

Upper  Sheringham 

131 

419 

Upper  Sheringham 

136 

420 

Weybourne 

122 

419 

Weybourne 

128 

417 

Group  of  old  trees,  all  sessile  and  over 
150  yrs  old. 

Old  deformed  oak  among  new  plantation 
trees. 

Windblasted  hedgerow  tree. 

A group  of  roadside  trees. 

Great  Wood,  oak  coppice  N.N.R. 
Roadside  coppice. 

Coppice  stool  in  wood  coniferised  in  1930. 
Roadside  tree  just  east  of  church,  unusual 
leaf  form. 

Roadside  tree  in  village,  recovered 
staghead. 

Old  coppice  in  roadside  bank,  in  small 
area  of  old  broadleaf  woodland. 

Oak  Wood,  all  sessile  oak  150  yrs  + , 
some  from  old  coppice  stools. 

Cracking  Will  Wood,  all  sessile  oaks. 
Wellborough  Wood,  as  above. 

The  Rookery,  scattered  sessile  oaks. 

Old  Game  Bay  Wood,  occasional  sessile 
oaks. 

Fine  old  tree  in  pasture  23’  2”  girth,  est. 
250  yrs. 

Young  natural  tree  in  coniferised  wood. 
Two  strong  coppice  trees  in  bank/parish 
boundary. 


Conclusion 

Sessile  oak  is  considered  to  be  native  in  three  localities  in  Norfolk  by  Oliver 
Rackham  (1980);  these  are  Swanton  Novers  Great  Wood,  Edgefield  Little  Wood 
and  Thorpe  Wood.  I submit  that  there  are  further  woods  at  Holt,  Glandford  and 
Upper  Sheringham  which  may  be  added  to  this  list.  Bacton  Wood  and  Haver- 
ingland  Park  have  boilings  or  stubs  rather  than  coppice,  but  are  probably  sessile  oak 
woods  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  may  be  that  where  grazing  by  deer,  sheep  or  cat- 
tle was  practised  boilings  and  stubs  had  a greater  chance  of  survival  after  felling. 
Bracken  would  also  smother  regrowth  from  stubs  on  heaths.  The  scatter  of  roadside 
trees  between  the  woods  may  be  the  remnants  of  the  prehistoric  distribution.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  sessile  oak  was  planted  in  Norfolk  (Grigor  1841),  but  the  pre- 
sent distribution  which  appears  to  be  fairly  restricted  to  well  drained,  acid  soil  con- 
forms to  the  natural  preference  of  the  species. 
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A NORFOLK  ROAD  VERGE 
by  E.  T.  Daniels 

41,  Brian  Avenue,  Norwich. 


Abstract 

An  account  is  given  of  halophyte  and  alien  grass  species  colonising  the  A 146  road. 
The  origin  and  method  of  spread  of  these  is  discussed.  The  nomenclature  follows 
Clapham,  Tutin  and  Warburg  (1962). 

Introduction 

It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  application  of  salt  for  de-icing  main  roads  in 
Britain,  northern  Europe  and  North  America  has  led  to  the  colonisation  of  inland 
verges  by  maritime  plant  species.  Recorders  have  found  nearly  continuous  popula- 
tions on  the  eastern  side  of  Britain  from  the  Scottish  border  to  Bedfordshire  along 
the  main  North-South  trunk  roads  and  motorways,  with  colonisations  in  Der- 
byshire, Kent  and  Norfolk  (on  the  A 149  near  King’s  Lynr).  This  situation  exists  in 
East  Norfolk  and  in  the  autumn  of  1982  I walked,  in  sections,  most  of  the  road 
verges  along  the  A 146  between  Norwich  and  Gillingham  to  record  the  maritime 
plants  and  alien  grasses  which  were  also  present. 

Observations 

The  effect  of  heavy  salt  applications  is  to  create  a zone  immediately  bordering  the 
road  surface  within  which  the  normal  vegetation  is  drastically  reduced  or  even  kill- 
ed off  completely  and  it  is  in  this  strip  that  the  maritime  plants  grew  almost  ex- 
clusively. Along  the  A 146  the  width  of  the  zone  varies  considerably  but  the  average 
is  about  1 metre. 

The  species  of  salt  marsh  plants  (halophytes)  which  I found  were  as  follows: 

Hordeum  jubatum  (Fox-tail  Barley).  I found  this  very  decorative  grass  on  the  south- 
west verge  at  Trowse  as  a large  colony  (200-300  flowering  spikes)  in  September 
1978.  The  colony  was  watched  annually  and  it  was  still  present  in  1982  though 
much  reduced  (30  spikes). 

Puccinellia  distans  (Reflexed  Salt  Marsh  Grass).  This  is  the  most  abundant  and 
widespread  of  the  maritime  plants  in  our  inland  stations  where  I first  saw  it  at 
Trowse  in  1981  growing  with  Hordeum  jubatum  and  also  on  the  opposite  verge.  In 
1982  it  was  very  abundant  along  much  of  the  A 146,  being  absent  from  only  1 sec- 
tion of  the  16  which  I walked.  It  was  abundant  in  9 sections,  common  in  4 and  fre- 
quent to  rare  in  the  others.  It  occurred  as  a fairly  narrow,  often  pure,  strip  up  to  60 
cms  wide.  The  distribution  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

Other  Norfolk  inland  records  are  along  the  A 47  for  two  miles  from  Easton  to 
Hockering  on  the  South  side  (A.  L.  Bull);  for  180  feet  along  the  South  verge  of  the 
A 47  just  beyond  Thorpe;  a few  on  the  North-East  side  of  the  A 149  at  Potter 
Heigham  (R.  P.  Libbey  and  E.  L.  Swann);  for  60  feet  on  the  South-West  verge  of 
the  A 1075  near  Shipdham  (A.  L.  Bull);  a few  on  the  South-West  verge  of  the  B 
1332  at  Poringland;  on  rubbish  tips  at  Martham  (P.  G.  Lawson)  and  Bergh  Apton. 
It  was  also  present  in  quantity  at  the  Highway  Authority  sand/salt  dufnps  on  the  B 
1140  at  Acle  and  the  B 1149  at  Haveringland. 
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Spergularia  marina  (Lesser  Sea  Spurrey).  This  common  salt  marsh  species  was  pre- 
sent in  4 sites  on  the  South-West  side  and  in  1 station  on  the  North-East.  It  was 
common  to  abundant  and  many  seedlings  were  seen.  All  sites  but  one  consisted  of 
bare,  compacted  soil  with  no  other  vegetation,  where  heavy  vehicles  had  driven 
along  the  verge.  In  the  remaining  site  it  grew  mixed  with  the  normal  roadside  grasses. 

Sites  on  other  roads  were  the  sand/salt  dumps  at  Acle  and  Haveringland,  and 
one  plant  on  the  North  side  of  the  A 47  near  East  Tuddenham  (A.  L.  Bull).  At  Acle 
it  extended  along  110  feet  of  road  in  one  patch  and  35  feet  in  another. 

Juncus  gerardii  (Salt  Marsh  Rush).  This  grew  at  Arminghall  as  a roughly  elliptical 
patch,  5 feet  by  3 feet,  on  the  verge  immediately  adjoining  the  road  surface  and 
spreading  into  the  grass  sward.  It  has  been  found  in  Kent,  near  Sevenoaks,  during  a 
similar  roadside  survey. 

A very  considerable  surprise  was  the  widespread  occurrence  of  a number  of 
alien  grasses  normally  found  only  on  rubbish  tips  where  they  arrive  as  bird  seed  in- 
troductions. They  are  native  in  warmer  countries  than  ours  and  mostly  they  do  not 
persist  here.  The  species  and  their  occurrence  were: 


Species 

Panicum  mileaceum  (White  Millet) 
Panicum  capillare  (Witch  Grass) 

Digitaria  sanguinalis  (Hairy  Finger  Grass) 
Setaria  italica  (Fox-tail  Millet) 

Setaria  viridis  (Green  Bristle  Grass) 
Setaria  verticillata  (Rough  Bristle  Grass) 
Setaria  spp.  — not  flowering  and  thus 

unnameable  but  probably 
S’,  viridis 

*found  in  1981 


No.  of  section  in  which 
it  grew  (out  of  16) 

14 

2 

11 

1 

2 

1* 

4 


The  two  commonest  of  these  grasses  were  preponderantly  on  the  South- 
West/East  side  as  shown  below.  The  numbers  relate  to  the  frequency  with  which  in- 
dividuals were  noted  in  successive  sections. 


SW/W  side 

NE/N  side 

SW/W  side 

NE/N 

Panicum 

4 

— 

Digitaria 

4 

— 

mileaceum 

8 

— 

sanguinalis 

6 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

7 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5 

— 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

— 

10 

5 

5 

— 

20 

— 

11 

— 

7 

2 

3 

— 

11 

— 
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Nearly  all  grasses  were  sufficiently  mature  in  Sept. /Oct.  to  allow  identifications 
to  be  made.  They  grew  in  the  denuded  road  verge  areas,  sometimes  in  the  crack  bet- 
ween the  concrete  shoulder  and  the  asphalte  surface  and,  rarely,  on  bare  mud  in 
drainage  gulleys  cut  through  the  grass  verge.  Mostly  they  were  singles,  randomly 
scattered,  but  4 plants  of  Digitaria  sanguinalis  were  clustered  in  one  station. 

Questions  as  to  origin  and  mode  of  spread  of  these  plants  arise.  I cannot  account 
for  Juncus  gerardii,  and  consider  it  to  be  a random  isolated  event.  Hordeum  jubatum 
has  not  spread  or  increased,  is  a salt  marsh  plant  (at  least  in  some  areas,  e.g.  New- 
foundland) and  commonly  arrives  on  British  road  verges  as  a contaminant  of  grass 
seed.  This,  I believe,  explains  its  presence  at  Trowse.  The  other  two  halophytes, 
Pucciniella  distans  and  Spergularia  marina , are  believed  to  come  in  with  the  salt  used 
for  de-icing.  This  is  brought  from  inland  salt  workings  in  Cheshire  and  both  species 
occur  in  such  saline  areas  in  that  County.  Moreover,  they  are  found  near  Norfolk 
roadside  salt/sand  dumps.  Pucciniella  distans  has  very  light  seeds  and  once  establish- 
ed spreads  rapidly  by  seed  carriage  in  vehicle  slip  streams.  Spergularia  marina  has 
heavier  seeds,  but  they  stick  to  vehicle  tyres  and  underparts.  They  have  been  found 
in  mud  washed  from  a lorry  which  had  travelled  along  the  M 1. 

As  to  alien  grasses,  there  is  a remarkable  site  in  Lowestoft  alongside  the  docks 
and  railway  which  is  famous  for  its  production  of  such  aliens.  They  have  been 
known  since  1980,  and  in  the  case  of  Digitaria  sanguinalis  since  1975.  They  are 
well-established  and  appear  from  year  to  year  (A.  Copping).  I visited  the  site  on 
22nd  September  1982  and  found  — 

Sorghum  halepense  (Johnson  Grass)  — many  fine  clumps 
Panicum  mileaceum  — common 


Panicum  capillare 
Setaria  viridis 


— frequent 

— common 


Digitaria  sanguinalis  — common 

Zea  mays  (Maize)  — occasional 

Four  of  these  species  were  found  by  me  on  the  Norfolk  stretch  of  the  A 146. 
Most  traffic  on  this  road  is  going  to  or  coming  from  Lowestoft  and  it  seems  the 
seeds  are  carried  on  lorries. 

The  evidence  to  support  this  is  — 

(a)  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  seed  for  bird  food  is  imported  in  bulk 
through  Lowestoft,  whence  it  is  carried,  sometimes  sacked  sometimes  in 
bulk,  on  lorries; 

(b)  the  preponderance  of  individuals  on  the  lorries’  near  sides  (SW/W  side) 
coming  from  Lowestoft; 

(c)  the  tendency  which  I noticed  for  them  to  be  commoner  in  places  where  lor- 
ries could  be  expected  to  jerk  their  loads,  e.g.  at  bends  or  at  the  top  of  hills 
where  gear  changing  occurs; 

(d)  the  presence,  often  very  commonly,  of  grain  or  grain  seedlings  by  the  edge 
of  the  road  in  similar  places,  presumably  also  shed  by  lorries  carrying  bulk 
grain. 
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1983  WEATHER  SUMMARY 
by  T.  B.  Norgate 

Quarry  Lane,  Lyng,  Norfolk. 

JANUARY  — Sunshine  hours  were  about  33%  above  normal  and  it  was  the  5th 
consecutive  January  to  be  so.  More  significant  was  the  increase  in  mean 
temperature  by  nearly  3°C  (5°F)  and  was  even  above  the  March  average.  It  was  the 
warmest  January  by  0.1° C for  8 years,  though  very  light  snow  fell  on  3 days. 
Rainfall  was  slightly  on  the  low  side,  particularly  on  the  coast  and  in  Fenland. 

FEBRUARY  — Temperatures  this  month  were  nearly  as  much  below  normal  as 
they  were  above  in  January.  There  were  more  frosts  than  usual,  the  sharpest  one  be- 
ing -10.4°C  (13.3°F)  on  the  ground  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Snow  fell  on  5 days  ly- 
ing to  a depth  of  V2 ” on  the  9th,  but  it  was  a fairly  dry  month  especially  in  the  mid- 
dle. Sunshine  was  nearly  50%  on  the  high  side  and  was  the  sunniest  February  for  13 
years. 

MARCH  — Though  there  were  only  5 sunless  days  the  total  number  of  sunshine 
hours  was  10%  down.  The  mean  temperature  was  0.7 °C  above  normal  and  there 
were  fewer  air  frosts  but  more  on  the  ground  than  usual,  the  lowest  being  -5.2 °C 
(22.6°F).  The  first  half  of  the  month  was  almost  dry,  but  the  second  half  brought 
totals  almost  up  to  normal,  except  in  the  SE  corner  of  the  county. 

APRIL  — Wet  weather  continued  throughout  the  month  and  most  of  the  county 
had  nearly  double  their  average,  there  were  only  4 or  5 days  with  none  to  measure 
and  over  100mm  (4”)  was  measured  in  half  a dozen  places.  The  mean  temperature 
was  0.7°C  above  average.  Sunshine  hours  almost  reached  normal  with  only  4 
sunless  days. 

MAY  — It  was  a chilly  month,  over  1°C  below  normal,  with  only  4 days  reaching 
more  than  16°C  (60.8°F)  or  over.  There  were  4 days  with  ground  frosts,  which  is  5 
times  as  often  for  May.  It  was  also  a dull  month  with  less  sunshine  than  in  April. 
There  was  a deficiency  of  60  hours  and  was  the  lowest  figure  for  16  years.  Rainfall 
was  again  on  the  high  side  with  about  20  places  having  an  excess  of  100mm  (4”). 
There  was  thunder  on  8 days  and  this  instability  gave  uneven  rainfall.  The  frequen- 
cy of  thunder  was  about  4 times  the  normal  for  May. 

JUNE  — This  was  a much  drier  month,  especially  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county 
where  under  10mm  (0.4”)  fell.  The  one  and  only  thunderstorm  produced  heavy 
rain  on  the  night  of  22nd/23rd  in  a band  from  Blakeney  to  Wymondham  where  over 
25mm  (1”)  fell.  Mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  almost  1°C  below  average  — 
there  were  only  4 days  when  the  temperature  exceeded  21°C  (70 °F)  and  there  was 
even  a touch  of  ground  frost  on  the  16th. 

JULY  — Several  thunderstorms  produced  a variable  rainfall  pattern,  a few  places 
escaped  them,  Fritton  recording  only  3.3mm  (0.13”).  Despite  unstable  conditions 
the  barometer  was  30.00”  (1016mb)  or  above  every  day  except  two.  Hours  of  sun- 
shine were  50  above  with  no  sunless  days.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was 
more  than  2.5°C  (4.5°F)  higher  than  the  average.  There  were  26  days  warmer  than 
21  °C  (70°F),  4 of  which  reached  30°C  (86°F),  a ‘hot  summer’s  day’. 
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AUGUST  — Though  the  mean  temperature  was  more  than  1°C  above  average, 
maxima  in  the  shade  failed  to  exceed  29°C  (84.2°F).  However,  there  were  20  days 
above  21  °C  (70°F),  just  over  a comfortable  room  temperature.  Rainfall  was  very 
low  throughout  the  county  and  especially  in  the  King’s  Lynn  area,  there  being  14 
places  with  3mm,  (0.12”)  or  less.  A thunderstorm  early  in  the  month  produced 
14mm  (over  0.5”)  in  the  Wymondham  area.  Sunshine  was  7%  above  average. 

SEPTEMBER  — The  pattern  of  rainfall  was  irregular,  the  driest  parts  being  in 
the  north-west  with  average  amounts  while  the  eastern  side  had  nearly  double.  Very 
little  rain  fell  in  the  last  9 days.  Sunshine  was  33%  below  normal  with  7 completely 
dull  days.  The  mean  temperature  slightly  above  average  with  a maximum  of  24.9° C 
(almost  76 °F)  on  the  1st,  after  which  it  was  mostly  between  15°  and  18°C  (59°  and 
64  °F). 

OCTOBER  — Despite  3 air  frosts  and  7 on  the  ground,  the  mean  for  the  month 
equalled  the  20  year  average  of  10.5°C  (51°F).  The  first  few  days  were  quite  warm 
with  a maximum  of  24.5 °C  (almost  76 °F).  Sunshine  hours  were  21%  above  normal 
with  only  4 sunless  days.  It  was  a rather  dry  month  with  a little  thundery  rain  in  the 
middle,  which  brought  some  places  up  to  their  normal.  On  the  east  coast  only  30-40 
mm.  (1.25-1.5”)  was  recorded.  An  exceptionally  high  barometer  reading  of  30.74” 
or  1041  mb,  was  recorded  on  the  22nd,  followed  by  a maximum  ground 
temperature  of  -6.4°C  or  20.5°F. 

NOVEMBER  — This  was  another  dry  month  with  75%  of  it  falling  on  the  night  of 
26th-27th,  when  up  to  40  mm  (1.5”)  fell  in  15  hours  over  much  of  the  county.  The 
mean  temperature  was  7.2 °C  (45 °F),  which  is  0.6 °C  (1°F)  above  average.  The 
lowest  temperature  was  -4.3°C  (24.3°F)  in  the  air  and  -8.6 °C  (16.5°F)  on  the 
ground,  twice.  Sunshine  hours  were  only  just  over  38,  which  is  just  over  40%  of  a 
20  year  average  and  it  was  the  lowest  November  figure  since  1968  and  12  days  had 
none  at  all. 

DECEMBER  — The  mean  temperature  was  over  1°C  above  average  but  seemed 
even  more  as  the  week  around  Christmas  was  3°C  above  this  figure,  i.e.  8.2°C 
(46.5°F).  The  highest  mean  temperature  was  10.5°C  (almost  51°F)  on  Christmas 
Day,  the  same  as  the  average  figure  for  October  and  nearly  that  for  May.  Rainfall 
was  highest  in  West  Norfolk,  but  still  a little  below  average;  there  were  no  heavy 
falls  and  flurries  of  snow  occurred  on  only  2 days.  Sunshine  was  30%  in  excess  of 
normal  and  helped  to  make  December  a pleasant  month.  Over  half  of  the  total 
number  of  hours  was  recorded  in  the  first  1 1 days. 

THE  YEAR  — Only  February,  May  and  April  (in  that  order)  had  mean 
temperatures  below  average,  and  for  the  year  the  mean  was  0.5°C  above  normal  due 
mainly  to  the  warm  months  of  January  and  July. 

Sunshine  hours  were  the  lowest  since  1978,  but  only  1%  below  normal.  July, 
February  and  October  were  especially  sunny,  while  May,  September  and 
November  were  dull. 

There  was  no  clear  pattern  to  the  rainfall,  though  the  extreme  north-west  and 
south-east  of  the  county  were  drier.  The  wetter  areas  were  mostly  confined  to 
higher  ground  from  Sandringham  to  Edgefield.  Thunderstorms  were  50%  more  fre- 
quent than  usual,  but  not  as  frequent  as  in  1982. 
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1983  WEATHER 


MEAN  TEMPERATURE 

°C 


NO.  OF  AIR  AND 
GROUND  FROSTS 


SUNSHINE  HOURS 


1983 

Avg. 

1983 

Avg. 

1983 

Avg. 

Jan. 

6.1 

3.6 

3/13 

11.3/18.6 

62.1 

47.2 

Feb. 

1.5 

3.4 

18/23 

11.1/18.2 

89.5 

61.5 

March 

6.1 

5.4 

4/20 

6.7/16.1 

93.4 

105.4 

April 

6.8 

7.5 

5/21 

3.1/12.6 

141.2 

145.1 

May 

9.8 

11.0 

—14 

0.7/5. 1 

131.7 

191.0 

June 

14.1 

14.0 

-/I 

0. 1/0.8 

182.9 

191.8 

July 

18.5 

15.9 

— 

— /0.2 

236.3 

184.3 

August 

17.2 

16.0 

-/I 

-/0.1 

192.0 

180.4 

Sept. 

14.0 

13.9 

— 

0. 1/0.9 

101.8 

151.4 

Oct. 

10.5 

10.5 

3/7 

0. 6/6.4 

127.1 

105.3 

Nov. 

7.2 

6.6 

3/8 

5.2/12.0 

39.6 

65.1 

Dec. 

5.2 

4.0 

8/19 

9.6/17.8 

61.2 

46.9 

Year 

9.8 

9.3 

44/117 

48.6/108.9 

1458.8 

1475.4 

RAINFALL 

DAYS  WITH 

DAYS  WITH 

mm 

SNOW/HAIL 

THUNDER 

Lyng 

Taverham 

1983 

Avg. 

1983 

Avg. 

1983 

Avg. 

Jan. 

47.8 

58.4 

3/1 

4.9/0.7 

— 

0.1 

Feb. 

47.7 

45.0 

51- 

4. 1/0.7 

— 

0.2 

March 

48.3 

42.7 

1.5/4 

2. 9/1.0 

2 

0.5 

April 

78.8 

39.9 

1.5/2 

1. 3/1.4 

2 

1.1 

May 

70.8 

41.7 

— 

0. 1/0.3 

8 

2.0 

June 

28.9 

43.2 

— 

0. 1/0.4 

1 

3.0 

July 

44.7 

57.9 

-/I 

— 

4 

2.7 

August 

9.3 

54.9 

— 

-/0.1 

3 

2.5 

Sept. 

74.8 

53.6 

— 

-/0.1 

2 

1.7 

Oct. 

38.9 

62.5 

— 

— /0.4 

— 

0.6 

Nov. 

57.3 

71.1 

— 

1.8/1. 1 

— 

0.4 

Dec. 

38.5 

57.7 

2/1 

3. 4/1.0 

— 

0.2 

Year 

585.8 

628.6 

13/8 

18.6/7.2 

22 

14.9 
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BOTANICAL  RECORDERS’  REPORT 
by  E.  L.  Swann 

282,  Wootton  Road,  King’s  Lynn. 


Recorders 


A.C.  — A.  C.  Copping 
A.C.W.  - A.  C.  Wilson 
A.L.B.  - A.  L.  Bull 
C.G.H.  — C.  G.  Hanson 
C.P.P.  - C.  P.  Petch 
E.A.E.  - E.  A.  Ellis 
E.L.S.  — E.  L.  Swann 

E. T.D.  — E.  T.  Daniels 

F. R,  — F.  Rose 

G. C.  — Mrs.  G.  Crompton 
G.D.W.  - G.  D.  Watts 
J.A.N.  — J.  A.  Newbould 
J.E.G.  - Mrs.  J.  E.  Gaffery 
J.W.W.  - J.  W.  Wells 


K.A.B.  — Mr.  & Mrs.  K.  Beckett 
M.A.B.  — Mrs.  M.  A.  Brewster 
M.B.  — Mrs.  M.  Baxter 
M.H.  - M.  Hyde 
P.G.L.  — P.  G.  Lawson 
P.W.L.  - P.  W.  Lambley 

R.C.L.H.  - R.  C.  L.  Howitt 
R.J.D.  - R.  J.  Driscoll 
R.J.P.  — R.  J.  Pankhurst 
R.M.L.  — R.  M.  Leaney 
R.P.L.  - R.  P.  Libbey 

R. S.  — R.  Stevenson 

S. G.  — Ms.  S.  Goodfellow 

T. G.E.  — T.  G.  Evans 


The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  many  recorders  particularly  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Daniels  who  supplied  the  largest  number  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Alec  Bull. 

Aconitum  napellus  L.  agg.  Monkshood.  Est.  Alien. 

E30,  Strumpshaw  Fen;  31,  S.  Walsham  Broad,  1982,  E.T.D. 

Agrimonia  procera  Wallr.  Scented  Agrimony. 

E22,  Tuttington,  disused  railway,  1979,  A.L.B. 

X Agropogon  littoralis  (Sm)  C.  E.  Hubbard. 

A rare  intergeneric  hybrid  between  Polypogon  monspeliensis  and  Agrostis  stolonifera 
E30,  Cantley  Sugar  Beet  Factory,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Agropyron  caninum  L.  Beauv.  Bearded  Couch-grass. 

W78,  Weeting  Castle  moat,  1981,  A.  C.  Leslie. 

Agropyron  pungens  var.  setigrum  Dum. 

E20,  Whitlingham  Reach,  by  the  river,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Agrostemma  githago  L.  Corncockle. 

Now  very  rare,  these  two  occurrences  are  possibly  due  to  seed  germinating  from 
impure  grain  intended  for  wildfowl. 

W59,  Welney  Wildfowl  Reserve,  1980,  JEG.  E30,  Strumpshaw,  on  dredged  mud 
by  river,  1980,  M.  George. 

Alchemilla  vestita  (Buser)  Raunk.  Lady’s  Mantle. 

W62,  Wolferton  Wood,  1983,  C.P.P.  E01,  Tuddenham,  1980,  A.L.B. 

Allium  vineale  L.  Crow  Garlic. 

E21,  Salhouse,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Amaranthus  bouchonii  Thell.  Pigweed.  Est.  Alien. 

W69,  Wissington,  in  carrot  field  but  no  drills,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Amaranthus  retroflexus  L.  Pigweed  Casual. 

W89,  Bodney,  disused  airfield,  1983,  M.B. 
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Casual. 


Ambrosia  trifida  L.  Great  Ragweed. 

E20,  Lakenham,  Norwich,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Amsinckia  intermedia  Fischer  & C.  A.  Meyer.  Tarweed.  Est.  Alien. 

E30,  Limpenhoe,  1982,  P.G.L. 

Anacamptis  pyramidalis  L.  L.  C.  M.  Rich. 

E10,  Marlingford,  1983,  S.  Paston. 

Anagallis  arvensis  L.  sub  sp.  foemina  (Mill.)  Schinz.  & Thell. 

Occasionally  found  as  a garden  weed. 

W89,  Mundford,  in  garden  amongst  carrots,  1983,  M.B. 

Angelica  archangelica  L.  Angelica. 

E20,  Bramerton,  1982,  E.T.D. 


Antirrhinum  majus  L.  Snapdragon.  Casual. 

E01,  N.  Tuddenham,  on  ballast,  1980,  A.L.B. 

Aster  lanceolatus  Willd.  Michaelmas  Daisy.  Casual. 

E20,  Old  Lakenham,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Aster  novae-anglica  L.  New  England  Aster.  Casual. 

W61,  Blackborough  End  Tip,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Aster  simplex  Willd.  Casual. 

W99,  Thompson,  hedgerow,  1979,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 


Atriplex  lacinata  L.  Frosted  Orache. 

W63,  Snettisham,  foredunes,  1982,  E.L.S.;  74,  Holme  & Thornham,  1982,  CPP; 
84,  Gun  Hill,  Burnham  Overy,  1982,  P.W.L. 

Atriplex  littoralis  L.  Shore  Orache. 

Another  inland  site  for  a halophyte. 

E20,  Trowse  Newton,  abundant  on  road  side  verge,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Betonica  officinalis  L.  Betony. 

E21,  Ling  Common,  Coltishall,  1977,  R.M.L. 

Bidens  cernua  L.  Nodding  Bur  Marigold. 

E10,  U.E.A.,  by  the  lake,  1982,  E.T.D.;  12,  Blickling,  1982,  R.C.L.H.;  13,  Lake  at 
Felbrigg,  1983,  E.T.D.,  (var  radiata  DC). 

Blysmus  compressus  L.  Panz  ex  Link.  Broad  Blysmus. 

E01,  Badley  Moor,  1981,  P.W.L.;  23,  Southrepps  Common,  1981,  R.C.L.H., 
R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Bupleurum  tenuissimum  L.  Slender  Hare’s-ear. 

E50,  bank  of  Breydon  Water,  1981,  P.G.L. 

Calystegia pulchrum  Brummit  & Heywood.  Great  Bindweed.  Est.  Alien. 

E14,  West  Runton  Common,  1979,  E.T.D. 

Campanula  latifolia  L.  Giant  Bellflower. 

E22,  Buxton,  large  colony  in  the  Dell,  casual,  1981,  R.M.L. 

Campanula  portenschlagiana  Schultes  Casual,  garden  escape. 

E20,  Norwich,  scattered  localities,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Campanula  poscharskyana  Degen.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

E20,  three  stations  in  Norwich,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Campanula  rapunculoides  L.  Creeping  Bellflower  Casual,  probably  now  naturalised. 
W98,  W.  Hading,  T.G.E. 
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Cannabis  sativa  L.  Cannabis.  Casual. 

E12,  Blickling,  1982,  R.C.L.H. 

Car  ex  acutiformis  Ehrh.  x riparia  Curt. 

E20,  Norwich,  in  River  Wensum,  1979,  E.T.D. 


Centaurea  solstitalis  L.  Yellow  Star  Thistle.  Casual. 

E29,  Shotesham,  in  an  inverted  copper,  1983,  D.  Hedges. 

Centaurium  pulchellum  (Sw.)  Druce.  Lesser  Centaury. 

E29,  Brooke  Wood,  1981,  A.L.B.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Chenopodium  suecicum  J.  Murr.  Casual. 

E14,  West  Runton,  base  of  the  cliff,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Chrysosplenium  alternifolium  L.  Alternate-leaved  Saxifrage. 

W93,  Barney  Wood,  1979,  S.G. 


Colutea  arborescensL.  Bladder  Senna.  Est.  Alien. 

W62,  Gayton  Road,  King’s  Lynn,  1981,  R.P.L. 

Consolida  ambigua  L.  Hall  & Heywood.  Larkspur.  Casual. 

E01,  Lyng,  in  field  of  wheat,  1981,  P.W.L;  41,  W.  Caistor,  nine  plants  in  sugar 
beet,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Coronilla  scorpioides  Koch.  Casual. 

W88,  Kilverstone  Wildlife  Park,  1978,  E.A.E. 

Corydalis  lutea  L.  DC.  Yellow  Fumitory.  Est.  Alien. 

W80,  Holme  Hale  Churchyard,  with  two  albinos,  1982,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Crataegus  x lavallei  Hermcq.  Hybrid  Cockspur  Thorn.  Casual. 

W98,  W.  Harling,  1979,  T.G.E.  det.  A.L.B. 

Crocosmia  x crocosmiflora  (Lemoine)  A.E.Br.  Montbretia.  Casual,  garden  escape. 
E10,  Wymondham,  disused  tip,  1981,  E.T.D.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Cucubalus  baccifer  L.  Berry-bearing  Campion. 

W89,  Tottington  in  grassland,  1983,  A.L.B.,  (first  seen  here  in  1933). 

Cynara  scolymus  L.  Globe  Artichoke.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

E10,  Wymondham,  disused  tip,  1981,  E.T.D.,  R.P.L.,  & E.L.S. 

Dactylorhiza  fuchsii  (Druce)  Soo  x D.  praetermissa  (Druce)  Soo.  Hybrid  Marsh  Orchid 
E23,  Southrepps  Common,  1980,  J.A.N.;  24,  Cromer,  1980,  J.A.N.:  41,  Thurne, 
J.A.N. 


Dactylorhiza  incarnata  L.  Soo.  Early  Marsh  Orchid. 

W81,  Castle  Acre,  1980,  P.W.L.;  Thompson  Common,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.; 
E01,  Lyng  Easthaugh,  1978,  P.W.L. 

Dactylorhiza  traunsteineri  (Sauter)  Soo.  Narrow-leaved  Marsh  Orchid. 

W81,  Castle  Acre,  P.W.L.,  1981;  E03,  Spout  Common,  Holt,  1981,  P.W.L.;  20, 
Norwich  near  River  Wensum,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Doronicum  pardalianches  L.  Leopard’s  Bane.  Nat.  Alien. 

W73,  Bagthorpe,  v.  abundant  on  roadside,  1983,  E.T.D.;  E31,  How  Hill,  Luaham, 
1983,  E.T.D. 


Dryopteris  borreri  Newm.  Golden-scaled  Male  Fern. 
W98,  West  Harling,  1982,  A.L.B. 

Elodea  nuttallii  (Planch.)  St.  John. 

E20,  Carrow  Bridge  in  R.  Wensum,  1983,  E.T.D. 


Est.  Alien. 


Epilobium  hirsutum  L.  Great  Hairy  Willowherb. 

E20,  Whitlingham  Reach,  two  large  colonies  of  the  white  flowered  form,  1983,  E.T.D. 
Epipactis  helleborine  L.  Crantz.  Broad-leaved  Helleborine. 

W89,  Two  Mile  Bottom,  Thetford,  1983,  P.W.L.;  E10,  Hethel  Wood,  1978,  S.G.; 
49,  Gillingham,  1978,  S.G. 

Erigeron  mucronatus  DC.  Casual 

W84,  Burnham  Deepdale,  churchyard  wall,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias  L.  Cypress  Spurge. 

E01,  E.  Tuddenham,  1981,  A.L.B. 

Festuca  longifolia  Thuill.  Hard  Fescue. 

E01,  E.  Tuddenham,  1981,  A.L.B.;  12,  N.E.  of  Reepham,  1981,  A.L.B.;  det.  by  P. 
J.  Trist  as  F.  guestfalica  Boenn. 

Frankenia  laevis  L.  Sea  Heath. 

E04,  Salthouse,  1977,  J.A.N. 

Fritillaria  meleagris  L.  Fritillary. 

W92,  Stanfield,  status  uncertain,  but  long  known  at  this  site,  1983,  A.L.B. 

Fumaria  officinalis  sub  sp.  wirtgenii  (Koch)  Arcangeli.  Fumitory. 

W91,  Beetly  Pit,  1978,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Galega  officialis  L.  Goat’s  Rue.  Casual. 

E10,  Colney  Wood,  1982,  A.L.B.;  20,  Keswick,  1982,  E.T.D. 

Genista  hispanica  L.  Spanish  Gorse.  Casual. 

E20,  U.E.A.  Broad,  Norwich,  1982,  E.T.D. 

Geranium  endressii  Gay.  Casual,  garden,  escape. 

E02,  Hindolveston,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Geranium  lucidum  L.  Shining  Cranesbill. 

W82,  E.  Rudham  churchyard,  1983,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  EOi,  Welbourne,  1982, 
A.L.B.;  03,  Brinton,  E.T.D.;  12,  Heydon,  1982,  E.T.D. 

Geranium  rotundifolium  L.  Round-leaved  Cranesbill.  Nat.  Alien. 

W72,  Gt.  Massingham,  1978,  E.L.S.;  91,  Beetly  Pit,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  01, 
Lyng,  1982,  P.W.L. 

Geranium  sanguineum  L.  Bloody  Cranesbill  Casual,  garden  escape. 

W91,  Hoe  near  disused  sandpit,  1978,  A.L.B. 

Geranium  columbinum  L.  Long-stalked  Cranesbill. 

El 2,  Corpusty,  1981,  M.A.B. 

Guizota  abyssinica  (L.f.)  Cass.  Niger.  Casual. 

W61,  Blackborough  End  Tip,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Helianthus  annus  L.  Annual  Sunflower.  Casual. 

E12,  Irmingland  Pits,  1980,  M.A.B. ; 32,  Honing  Tip,  1979,  E.T.D. 

Helianthus  tuberosus  L.  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

E10,  Wymondham,  disused  pit,  1978,  E.T.D.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Helichrysum  monstrosum  L.  Everlasting  Flower.  Casual. 

W84,  Burnham  Overy  Tip,  1982,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Helleborus  foetidus  L.  Stinking  Hellebore. 

E39,  Hedenham  Wood,  1978,  S.G. 
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Heracleum  mantegazzianum  Somm.  & Lev.  Giant  Hogweed.  Est.  Alien. 

W51,  Tilney  All  Saints,  1983,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  71,  Gayton,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Herniaria  glabra  L.  Glabrous  Rupturewort. 

W7608-09,  Swaffham  Forest,  53  plants;  7592-7692,  Methwold  Warren,  205  plants; 
7694,  Methwold  Warren,  75  plants;  all  counted  by  J.E.G.  1980;  7793,  Cranwich 
Heath,  422  plants  in  1981,  J.E.G.;  Cranwich  Camp,  1982,  G.C. 

Hieracium  exotericum  Jord  ex  Bon.  Hawkweed. 

E22,  Felmingham,  1979,  E.T.D. 

Hieracium  perpropinquum  (Zahn)  Pugsl. 

E22,  Felmingham,  Tuttington,  1979,  E.T.D. 

Hieracium  strumosum  (W.  R.  Linton)  A.  Ley. 

W74,  Holme  Dunes,  1978,  C.P.P.  det  E.L.S. 

Hieracium  umbellatum  L. 

E13,  Saxthorpe-Corpusty,  1978,  M.A.B.;  23,  E.  Ruston  & N.  Walsham,  1979, 
R.M.L. 

Hordeum  jubatum  L.  Foxtail  Barley.  Casual. 

E20,  Trowse,  2-300  plants,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Hordeum  leporinum  Link.  Casual. 

W91,  Beetley  Tip,  R.P.L.  conf.  C.  E.  Hubbard,  1977. 

Iris  foetidissima  L.  Gladdon. 

W74,  Thornham,  1983,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E08,  North  Lopham,  1978,  S.G. 

Iris germanica  L.  Flag  Iris.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

E20,  Norwich  rail  embankment,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Iris  sibirica  L.  Garden  Escape. 

E30,  Strumpshaw  Tip,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Juncus  tenuis  Willd. 

E22,  Felmingham,  E.T.D.  & R.M.L. 

Lactuca  serriola  L.  f.  integrifolia  (S.  F.  Gray)  Prince  & Carter. 

W62,  South  Lynn  Plain,  1983,  E.L.S.  conf.  Dr.  Prince. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  L.  Everlasting  Pea.  Est.  Alien. 

W91,  Beetley  Pit,  1979,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Lavatera  arborea  L.  Tree  Mallow.  Casual 

E01,  Lyng,  E.T.D.;  04,  Bilsey  Hill  Tip,  Langham,  1981,  E.T.D.  & E.L.S. 
Lavatera  trimestris  L.  Casual. 

E20,  Arminghall,  edge  of  potato  field,  1981,  E.T.D.;  33,  Happisburgh  cliffs,  1978, 
C.G.H. 

Lepidium  heterophyllum  Benth.  Smith’s  Cress. 

E32,  betweem  Honing  and  Burgate,  1981,  R.M.L. 

Leucojum  aestivum  L.  Summer  Snowflake.  Casual,  now  est.  alien. 

El 9,  Talcolneston,  roadside  spinney,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Linaria  purpurea  L.  Mill.  Purple  Toadflax.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

W84,  Burnham  Overy  tip,  1978,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S,;  94,  Stiffkey,  1978,  R.M.L. 
Linum  bienne  Mill.  Pale  Flax. 

E30,  Blofield  Bypass,  1983,  E.T.D. 
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Linum  usitatissimum  L.  Cultivated  Flax. 

W61,  Blackborough  End  Tip,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Lithospermum  officinale  L.  Gromwell. 

E29,  Hardwick,  abundant,  1981,  P.G.L. 

Lolium  temulentum  L.  Darnel. 

E13,  Saxthorpe,  Briston,  1980,  M.A.B. 

Lonicera  caprifolium  L.  Perfoliate  Honeysuckle. 

El 2,  Great  Witchingham,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Lupinus  arbor eus  Sims.  Tree  Lupin.  Est.  Alien. 

W84,  Holkham,  J.A.N.,  1979. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  Lindl.  Garden  Lupin.  Est.  Alien. 

E12,  Aylsham,  disused  railway,  1979,  R.M.L.;  20,  Norwich,  disused  railway, 
E.T.D. 

Lysimachia  punctata  L.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

W92,  Stibbard,  1980,  E.T.D.;  99,  Thompson  Common,  hedge,  1979,  R.P.L.  & 
E.L.S. ; E20,  Norwich  near  river,  1979,  E.T.D. 

Ly thrum  junceum  Banks  & Sol.  Casual. 

E30,  Strumpshaw  Tip,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Marrubium  vulgare  L.  White  Horehound. 

W89,  Bodney  Lodge,  1980,  P.W.L. 

Matricaria  recutita  L.  Wild  Chamomile. 

E18,  Rushall,  on  clay  arable,  1981,  A.L.B.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Mentha  x verticillata  L.  Whorled  Mint. 

Ell,  Taverham,  1977,  E.T.D.;  31,  Salhouse,  J.A.N. 

Milium  effusum  L.  Millet-grass. 

W99,  Shakers  Furze,  1981,  A.L.B.;  E10,  Hethel,  1978,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Mimulus guttatus  DC.  Monkey  Flower.  Nat.  Alien. 

E12,  Aylsham  Mill,  introduced  c.  1950,  E.T.D.;  13,  Aldborough,  M.A.B. 
Misopates  orontium  L.  Raf.  Weasel’s  Snout. 

E01,  Lyng,  Allotments  & in  sugar  beet,  1981,  P.W.L.;  13,  Itteringham,  M.A.B.; 
21,  Horstead,  R.M.L.;  Salhouse,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Monotropa  hypopitys  L.  Yellow  Bird’s  Nest. 

Ell,  Houghen  Plantation,  Felthorpe,  1976,  P.W.L.;  12,  Marsham  Heath,  1978, 
P.W.L. 

Myosotis  sylvatica  Hoffm.  Wood  Forget-me-not. 

E01,  E.  Tuddenham,  marsh,  1981,  A.L.B. 

Narcissus  pseudonarcissus  L.  Wild  Daffodil. 

E01,  Mill  Street,  Elsing,  1977,  P.W.L.;  10,  E.  Carlton  Manor,  1983,  E.T.D.;  11, 
Weston  Park,  1981,  A.L.B.;  12,  Ingworth  Woods,  1982,  E.T.D.;  22,  Aylsham, 
1982,  E.T.D. 

Neottia  nidus-avis  L.  Rich.  Bird’s-nest  Orchid. 

W99,  Way  land  Wood,  D.  Holt,  1979;  E01,  Hethel  Wood,  1978,  S.G.;  03,  Holt 
Hall  Woods,  1980,  Mrs.  Hems. 

Nicandra  physalodes  L.  Gaertn.  Apple  of  Peru. 

W78,  Weeting,  1981,  R.J.P.;  Brandon  Timber  Yard,  1979,  C.P.P.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
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Nymphoides  peltata  (S.  G.  Gmel)  Kuntze.  Fringed  Waterlily. 

E23,  pond  near  Felbrigg,  1978,  G.  F.  W.  Hart;  42,  Winterton  in  toad  pool,  known 
to  have  been  introduced,  1983,  R.J.D. 

Oenanthe  lachenalii  C.  C.  Gmel.  Parsley  Water  Dropwort. 

W07,  Bio’  Norton  Fen,  1977,  E.T.D. 

Ophrys  apifera  Huds.  Bee  Orchid. 

W61,  Leziate  sandpit,  1977,  J.W.W.;  62,  North  Wootton,  1983,  C.P.P.;  E01,  E. 
Tuddenham,  1977,  A.L.B.;  12,  Aylsham,  1981,  E.T.D.;  14,  Weybourne,  J.W.W.; 
19,  Aslacton,  1981,  P.W.L.;  Denton,  D.H. 

Orchis  morio  L.  Green-winged  Orchid. 

W64,  Holme,  1976,  C.P.P.;  79,  Northwold,  1979,  R.P.L.;  91,  Abram’s  Meadow, 
1978,  R.P.L.,  & E.L.S.;  92,  Stanfield,  1983,  A.L.B.:  93,  Hindringham,  P.W.L.  & 
F.R.;  99,  Thompson  Common,  1979,  P.W.L.;  E03,  Corpusty,  1978,  M.A.B.;  28, 
Tivetshall,  1983,  P.W.L.;  29,  Hardwick,  1977,  P.W.L. 

Origanum  vulgare  L.  Marjoram. 

W88,  Croxton  with  albino,  1980,  C.P.P.  & E.L.S.;  89,  Bodney,  disused  airfield, 
1983,  M.B. 

Ornithogalum  umhellatum  L.  Star  of  Bethleham. 

W89,  Langford,  1983,  Lt.  Col.  I.  MacKinnon;  94,  Cockthorpe  Common,  abundant 
on  the  valley  floor,  adjacent  to  chalk  grassland,  1981,  C.P.P.,  E.L.S.  & P.W.L. 
Orobanche  rapum-genistae  Thuill.  Greater  Broomrape. 

W99,  Hills  and  Holes,  Great  Hockham,  parasites  on  broom  in  a large  forestry  clear- 
ing. The  first  record  for  60  years,  1983,  E.  J.  Campbell  & E.A.E. 

Oxalis  articulata  Savigny.  Est.  Alien. 

W84,  Holkham,  1977,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  El 3,  Saxthorpe-Corpusty,  1978,  M.A.B.; 
31,  Horning,  1979,  J.A.N.;  Thurne  & Acle,  1978,  J.A.N. 

Oxalis  europaea  Jord.  Upright  Yellow  Sorrel.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

E13,  Corpusty,  1978,  M.A.B. 

Panicum  capillare  L.  Witch  Grass.  Est.  Alien. 

E20,  Arminghall,  Framingham  Pigot,  1982,  E.T.D. 

Panicum  miliaceum  L.  Common  Millet.  Casual. 

W63,  Heacham  Tip,  1978,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  84,  Burnham  Overy  Tip,  1978, 
R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  Wymondham  disused  tip,  1978,  E.T.D.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Papaver  argemone  L.  Long  Rough-headed  Poppy. 

W78,  near  Emily’s  Wood,  Weeting,  1978,  T.G.E.;  E12,  Corpusty,  1977,  M.A.B.; 
13,  Aldborough,  Itteringham,  1977,  M.A.B. 

Papaver  lecoqii  Lamotte.  Babington’s  Poppy. 

El 9,  Wacton,  1982,  R.  Maidstone. 

Papaver  somniferum  L.  Opium  Poppy.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

W72,  Harpley,  1983,  P.W.L.;  84,  Burnham  Overy,  1978,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E39, 
Ditchingham,  1978,  M.H. 

Paris  quadrifolia  L.  Herb  Paris. 

E01,  Hethel  Wood,  S.G.,  1978;  39,  Hedenham  Wood,  1978,  S.G. 

Parnassia  palustris  L.  Grass  of  Parnassus. 

E23,  Southrepps  Common,  1981,  R.C.L.H.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  Shotesham  Com- 
mon, 1975,  D.H. 
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Petroselinum  segetum  L.  Koch.  Corn  Parsley. 

E01,  E.  Tuddenham,  abundant,  1982,  A.L.B. 

Platanthera  chlorantha  (Custer)  Rchb.  Greater  Butterfly  Orchid. 

W60,  Barton  Leys  Wood,  1980,  R.P.L.,  & E.L.S.;  92,  Eastfield  Wood,  1981, 
R.P.L.,  & E.L.S.;  E29,  Becketts  Wood,  Woodton,  S.G.,  1978;  39,  Bond’s  Wood, 
Stockton;  Hedenham  Wood;  Hempnall  Little  Wood,  all  1978,  S.G. 

Polygonatum  multiflorum  L.  All.  x P.  odoratum  (Mill.)  Druce.  Hybrid  Solomon’s  Seal. 
E04,  Salthouse  Heath,  1980,  P.W.L.  det  E.T.D.  & P.G.L. 

Polygonum  bistorta  L.  Bistort. 

E12,  Heydon  Churchyard,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Polygonum  mite  Shrank.  Lax-flowered  Persicaria. 

E10,  Cringleford,  dampwood,  1981,  E.T.D. 

Polystichum  aculeatum  L.  Roth.  Hard  Shield  Fern. 

W62,  Reffley  Spring  Wood,  1983,  R.S. 

Polystichum  setiferum  (Forsk.)  Woynar.  Soft  Shield  Fern. 

E20,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Populus  nigra  var  betulifolia  (Pursh)  Torrey.  Black  Poplar. 

W83,  North  Creake,  E.  Milne-Redhead;  93,  Binham,  1970,  K.A.B,;  E08,  South 
Lopham,  E.  Milne-Redhead;  10,  Bawburgh,  1972,  P.W.L.;  11,  Taverham,  A.L.B. 
Potamogeton  color atus  Hornem.  Fen  Pondweed. 

E18,  Roydon  Fen,  Diss,  1977,  E.T.D.;  42,  near  Horsey  Mere  in  dyke,  1982,  R.J.D. 
Potamogeton  x zizii  Koch  ex  Roth. 

E31,  Horning  Fen,  1979,  A.L.B. 

Potamogeton  friesii  Rupr.  Flat-stalked  Pondweek. 

W88,  Santon  Downham,  1977,  E.T.D.;  31,  Horning  Fen,  1979,  A.L.B. 
Potamogeton  x sparganifolius  Larst. 

E42,  dyke  near  Somerton  Staithe,  1982,  M.  Jackson,  det  R.J.D.  & N.  T.  Holmes. 
Potentilla  erecta  L.  Rausch  x P.  reptans  L. 

W99,  Stow  Bedon,  1980,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Primula  elatior  L.  Hill.  Oxlip. 

E32,  Dilham  Wildfowl  Centre,  known  to  have  been  introduced  at  this  site,  1983, 
M.  Moy  conf.  E.T.D. 

Prunus  cerasus  L.  Sour  Cherry.  Nat.  Alien. 

E10,  Wymondham,  1980,  E.T.D. 

Puccinellia  maritima  (Huds.)  Pari.  Common  Saltmarsh  Grass. 

E01,  E.  Tuddenham,  abundant  along  the  A47,  presumably  because  of  road  salting, 
1982,  A.L.B. 

Quercus  petraea  (Matt)  Liebl.  Sessile  Oak. 

E13,  Edgefield  Little  Wood,  managed  in  the  past  as  oak  coppice,  1978,  P.W.L.;  21, 
Coltishall;  31,  Horning,  last  two  in  1978,  J.A.N. 

Ranunculus  peltatus  Schrank.  Water  Buttercup. 

E12,  Heydon,  A.L.B. 

Ranunculus  arvensis  L.  Corn  Buttercup. 

W62,  King’s  Lynn,  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  1981,  R.P.L.;  E01,  Welbourne,  1980, 
R.  Evans. 
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Ranunculus  ficaria  L.  sub  sp.  ficaria 

E03,  Brinton,  pure  white  variant,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Ranunculus  penicillatus  var  calcareus  (R.  W.  Butcher)  Cook.  Water  Buttercup. 
W71,  R.  Nar,  Westacre,  1979,  R.P.L.;  81,  R.  Nar,  Castle  Acre,  1979,  E.L.S.;  E04, 
River  Glaven,  Glandford,  1979,  P.W.L., 

Rapistrum  rugosum  L.  All.  Casual. 

W91,  Beetley  Pit,  1980,  R.P.L.  & E.T.D.;  E50,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  1978,  E.T.D. 
Rorippa  amphibia  L.  Bass.  Greater  Yellow  Cress. 

W59,  Welney,  1979,  J.E.G.;  E12,  Heydon,  M.A.B. 

Rosa  multiflora  Thunb. 

E02,  Great  Witchingham,  abundant  in  hedge,  1983,  E.T.D.  & P.W.L. 

Rubus  armipotens  Barton  ex  A.  Newton  R.  pseudobifrons  sensu  Watson. 

W78,  Emily’s  Wood,  Weeting,  1983,  A.L.B.  New  to  Norfolk. 

Rubus  sulcatus  Vest. 

E12,  Hevingham  Park,  1983,  A.L.B.  New  to  Norfolk. 

Rumex  maritimus  L.  Golden  Dock. 

E10,  Wymondham,  gravel  pit,  1978,  E.T.D.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  30,  Coldham  Hall, 
1979,  E.A.E. 

Rumex  palustris  L.  Marsh  Dock. 

W59,  Welney  Washes,  abundant,  1979,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  78,  Weeting  Castle  in 
moat,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Rumex  pulcher  L.  Fiddle  Dock. 

E03,  Spout  Common,  Holt,  1977,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  09,  entrance  to  Old 
Buckenham  Fen,  1976,  E.T.D.  & P.W.L. 

Rumex  tenuifolius  (Wallr.)  Love. 

E03,  Corpusty  area,  1979,  M.A.B.;  12,  Corpusty,  1979,  M.A.B. 

Ruscus  aculeatus  L.  Butcher’s  Broom. 

E12,  Corpusty,  1980,  M.A.B. 

Sagina  ciliata  Fr.  Ciliate  Pearlwort. 

E12,  Corpusty,  1979,  M.A.B. 

Salix  acutifolia  Willd.  Violet  Willow.  Est.  Alien 

W62,  Friar’s  St.  playground,  King’s  Lynn,  1982,  E.L.S.;  94,  Stiffkey,  1981,  R.C.L.H. 
Salix  alba  var  vitellina  L.  Stokes.  White  Willow. 

W91,  Worthing,  1979,  R.C.L.H.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Salix  alba  L.  x 5.  fragilis  L. 

W91,  margin  of  pit,  Worthing,  R.C.L.H.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.,  1979. 

Salix  basfordiana  Scaling  ex  Salter. 

E14,  W.  Runton,  1981,  R.C.L.H. 

Salix  calodendron  Wimm.  Grey  Willow. 

W61,  King’s  Lynn,  1982,  R.S.;  71,  Gayton,  1977,  R.C.L.H.;  E30,  Brundall,  1977, 
R.C.L.H. 

Salix  caprea  L.  x 5.  cinerea  L. 

W84,  Holkham,  1978,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Salix  caprea  L.  x 5.  viminalis  L. 

W91,  Worthing,  1979,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
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Salix  cinerea  L.  x 5.  purpurea  L.  x 5.  viminalis  L. 

E30,  Thurton  to  Hellington,  1979,  R.C.L.H.;  Surlingham  by  the  river,  1979, 
R.C.L.H. 

Salix  daphnoides  Vill.  Nat.  Alien. 

E20,  Mulbarton,  1980,  R.C.L.H. 

Salix  decipiens  HofFm.  Welsh  Willow. 

W02,  Guist  by  River  Wensum,  1979,  R.C.L.H. 

Salix  purpurea  L.  Purple  Willow. 

W02,  Guist,  by  R.  Wensum,  1979,  R.C.L.H. 

Salix  sachalense  F.  Schmidt  cult.  Sekka  Nat.  Alien. 

E23,  Southrepps  Common,  1981,  R.C.L.H.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Salix  triandra  L.  x S.  viminalis  L. 

W81,  Castle  Acre  by  R.  Nar,  1979,  R.C.L.H.,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E08,  Bressingham 
Common,  1979,  R.C.L.H. 

Salvia  nemorosa  L.  Casual 

E18,  Diss  in  former  garden,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.,  1978. 

Salvia  viridis  L.  Casual,  garden  escape. 

W91,  Beetley  Pit,  1980,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  L.  Soapwort.  Casual,  garden  escape 

W61,  Blackborough  End  Pit,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.,  first  record. 

Scrophularia  umbrosa  Dum.  Broad-winged  Figwort. 

W79,  Langford,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  Ell,  Costessey,  bank  of  Wensum,  1979, 
A.L.B.;  Norwich  by  Wensum,  1978,  E.T.D. 

Sedum  reflexum  L. 

E01,  Hockering,  abundant,  1978,  A.L.B.;  31,  Hoveton,  1978,  J.A.N. 

Sedum  telephium  L.  sub  sp.  purpurascens  (Koch)  Syme.  Orpine. 

Ell,  Costessey,  1978,  abundant,  E.T.D.  & G.D.W.;  12,  Heydon,  1978,  M.A.B.; 
21,  Frettenham,  1977,  R.M.L.;  28,  Pulham  Market,  1977,  R.M.L. 

Sempervivum  tectorum  L.  House  Leek. 

E03,  Brinton;  20,  Norwich,  1983,  E.T.D. 

Senecio  squalidus  L . x S.  vulgaris  L. 

W91,  Wellington  Road,  Dereham,  1983,  A.L.B. 

Silaum  silaus  L.  Schinz  & Thell.  Pepper  Saxifrage. 

E19,  Aslacton,  1981,  P.W.L.;  31,  Horning,  1978,  J.A.N. 

Silene  conica  L.  Striated  Catchfly. 

W79,  Cranwich  Camp,  1982,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E13,  Saxthorpe-Corpusty,  1976, 
M.A.B. 

Silene  gallica  L.  English  Catchfly. 

W61,  Blackborough  End  Pit,  1977,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E02,  Hindolveston,  1978, 
E.T.D.;  12,  Cawston,  1976,  E.T.D.;  13,  Saxthorpe-Corpusty,  1976,  M.A.B. 
Silybum  marianum  L.  Gaertn.  Milk  Thistle. 

W71,  Westacre  Church,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E01,  Mattishall,  1978,  E.A.E.;  20, 
Thorpe,  1978;  Caistor  St.  Edmund,  many  thousands,  E.T.D. 

Sison  amomum  L.  Stone  Parsley. 

E01,  E.  Tuddenham,  1982,  A.L.B. 
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Solidago gigantea  Ait.  Golden-rod.  Est.  Alien,  garden  escape. 

W61,  Bawsey,  1980,  R.P.L.;  89,  Ickburgh,  1977,  E.L.S. 

Sorbus  intermedia  (Ehrh.)  Pers.  Est.  Alien. 

W79,  Feltwell  Fen,  1982,  E.  Seeker;  E20,  Mousehold,  between  Norwich  & 
Hellesdon,  both,  1976,  E.T.D. 

Sorbus  x thuringiaca  (Ilse)  Fritsch.  Casual. 

E20,  Norwich,  1983,  E.T.D.,  first  record. 

Sorbus  torminalis  L.  Crantz.  Wild  Service  Tree. 

E29,  Hempnall  Little  Wood,  2 trees,  1978,  S.G. 

Sorghum  bicolor  L.  Moench.  Sorghum. 

W61,  Blackborough  End  Tip,  1981,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Spiraea  douglasii  Hook . Est . Alien . 

E14,  West  Runton  Common,  1979,  E.T.D.;  20,  Mousehold  Heath,  1979,  E.T.D. 

Symphytum  grandiflorum  DC. 

W91,  Podmore  Farm,  Seaming,  1983,  A.L.B. 

Thalictrum  minus  L.  ssp.  minus  Lesser  Meadow  Rue. 

E10,  Colney,  1979,  E.T.D.  & E.L.S.;  Wymondham,  disused  tip,  1981,  E.T.D., 
R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  23,  Felbrigg,  1981,  M.A.B. 

Thelypteris  oreopteris  (Ehrh.)  Slesson.  Mountain  Fern. 

W60,  Broadmeadow  Plantation,  Runcton  Holme,  1980,  A.L.B. 

Tragopogon  hybridum  L.  Casual. 

W80,  Swaffham,  garden  weed,  1977,  A.C.W.  det.  E.  Clement,  first  record. 

Turritis  glabra  L.  Tower  Mustard. 

E10,  Marlingford,  1983,  S.  Paston;  21,  Frettenham,  1979,  R.M.L.;  49,  Haddiscoe, 
.1981,  P.G.L. 

Ulex  minor  Roth.  Dwarf  Gorse. 

E20,  Mousehold  Heath,  a few  plants,  1977,  E.T.D.,  first  definite  E.  Norfolk  record. 
Utricularia  vulgaris  L.  Bladderwort. 

W61,  Wormegay  Fen,  1977,  E.L.S.;  99,  Thompson  Common,  1979,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Veronica  filiformis  Sm.  Slender  Speedwell.  Est.  Alien,  increasing  in  frequency. 
W63,  Ingoldisthorpe,  1983,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S.;  E08,  Quidenham,  1979,  J.E.G.;  11, 
Taverham  Mill;  Old  Costessey,  1983,  P.W.L.;  12,  Heydon,  1978,  E.T.D.;  Booton, 
E.T.D.;  20,  How  Hill,  1982,  E.T.D.;  29,  Thwaite  St.  Mary,  1982,  P.W.L. 
Veronica  praecox  All. 

W78,  Weeting  Heath,  introduced,  1976,  G.C.;  79,  Feltwell,  1977,  E.L.S.;  98,  Gar- 
boldisham,  1977,  G.C. 

Viola  palustris  L.  ssp.  palustris  Marsh  Violet. 

E41,  Potter  Heigham,  v.  abundant  in  acid  pasture,  1982,  P.W.L. 

Viscum  album  L.  Mistletoe. 

E13,  Corpusty  on  apple,  1975,  M.A.B.;  50,  Breydon  on  poplar,  1974,  E.T.D. 
Vitis  vinifera  L.  Grape  Vine. 

W91,  Beetley  Pit,  1980,  R.P.L.  & E.T.S. 

BRYOPHYTES 

Mosses 
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Bryum  gemmiferum  Wilcz.  & Demar. 

W51,  West  Lynn  Church,  1982,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 

Fissidens  exilis  Hedw. 

W62,  Reffley  Spring  Woods,  1983,  R.S.,  new  to  Norfolk. 
Hedwigia  ciliata  (Hedw.)  P.  Beauve. 

W61,  Blackborough  End  pit,  1983,  R.S.,  new  to  Norfolk. 
Hypnum  jutlandicum  Holmen  & Warncke. 

W62,  Wolferton,  sandy  cliff,  1983,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Schistidium  apocarpum  (Hedw.)  Br.  Eur. 

W51,  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  1982,  R.P.L.  & E.L.S. 
Ulota  ciliata  (Hedw.)  Brid. 

W71,  Green  Hill,  Gayton,  1983,  R.S. 

Ulota  crispa  var.  norvegica  (Groenvall)  Smith  & Hill. 

W71,  Green  Hill,  Gayton,  1983,  R.S. 


A NEW  FLEA  FOR  NORFOLK 

by  Ian  Simmons 

c/o  Natural  History  Dept.  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 

The  flea  Orchopeas  howardi  Baker,  was  introduced  into  Britain  with  the  Grey  Squir- 
rel, its  true  host.  In  areas  where  the  Grey  has  replaced  the  Red  Squirrel,  Orchopeas 
is  often  replaced  by  the  Red  Squirrel  flea  Monopsyllus  sciurorum  Schrank.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  Norfolk  where  the  only  fleas  recorded  from  the  squirrel  population 
have  been  Monopsyllus.  However,  two  female  Orchopeas  were  collected  from  a Grey 
Squirrel  at  Howe,  East  Norfolk  (TG  2800)  on  18th  September  1982  (leg  A.  Irwin) 
and  although  it  is  established  in  most  of  Britain  (George  1974)  I believe  these  are 
the  first  specimens  to  be  found  in  Norfolk. 

Also  worthy  of  note  are  two  further  records  of  fleas.  Firstly  a male  Spilopsyllus 
cuniculi  Dale,  the  rabbit  flea,  was  recorded  as  a straggler  on  a Grey  Squirrel  at 
Whitlingham,  Norfolk  (TG  265076)  on  8th  March  1977  (leg  J.  Goldsmith).  It  has 
been  found  previously  as  a straggler  on  cats,  hares  and  foxes,  but  there  are  no 
records  of  any  collected  from  squirrels.  Secondly,  a female  Dasypsyllus  gallinulae 
Dale,  a parasite  of  birds  nesting  near  the  ground,  was  found  in  debris  from  a small 
mammal  trap  at  Ellingham  Hall,  Norfolk  (TM  349929)  on  22nd  February  1977  (leg 
J.  Goldsmith).  It  probably  came  off  the  small  mammal  captured  by  the  trap.  Unfor- 
tunately the  mammal  species  is  not  known.  It  is  possible,  however  that  the  flea  was 
introduced  when  the  straw  was  placed  in  the  trap. 

All  specimens  mentioned  above  are  to  be  found,  mounted  on  slides,  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 

Reference 

George,  R.  S.  1974.  Siphonaptera,  Provisional  Atlas  of  the  Insects  of  the  British  Isles 
Part  4 Inst.  Terr.  Ecol.  Huntingdon. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FLORA  OF  BLAKENEY  POINT,  NORFOLK-3 
by  D.  J.  B.  White  and  K.  Taylor 

Department  of  Botany  and  Microbiology,  University  College  London. 


Introduction 

A number  of  species  were  added  by  White  (1972)  to  the  annotated  list  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  and  ferns  found  on  Blakeney  Point  (White,  1967).  Recently,  a few  addi- 
tional species  have  been  identified  and  these  are  listed  below. 

DICOTYLEDONES 

Rubus  fruticosus  agg.  Blackberry 

Known  for  some  years  as  an  occasional  plant  on  the  dunes.  In  the  summer  of  1980, 
the  following  species  included  in  the  aggregate  were  collected  by  us  and  kindly 
identified  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Edees. 

Sub-sect.  Discolores 
Rubus  ulmifolius  Schott 

Vigorous  specimens  occur  on  the  Hood,  the  Long  Hills  and  on  the  dunes  at  the 
head  of  Great  Sandy  Low. 

Sub-sect.  Appendiculati 

Series  Vestiti 

Rubus  boreanus  Genev. 

Found  growing  with  R.  ulmifolius  on  the  Hood.  A local  and  rather  variable  species 
in  Norfolk. 

Sub-sect.  Caesii 

Rubus  caesius  L.  Dewberry 

A few  plants  present  for  some  years  are  now  spreading  extensively  on  the  Beacon  Hills. 

A possible  hybrid  between  R.  caesius  and  a plant  from  the  subgenus  Rubus 
which  is  referred  to  ( Rubus  corylifolius ’ occurs  on  the  dunes  between  the  laboratory 
and  the  plantation. 

MONOCO  TYLEDONES 

Festuca  rubra  subsp.  arenaria  (Osbeck)  [Syn  F.  arenaria  Osb.,  F.  rubra  var. 
arenaria  Fr.] 

Common  throughout  the  dune  system.  Two  divergent  types  occur;  one  is  restricted 
to  the  main  dune  ridges  where  wind-blown  sand  is  actively  accreting,  the  other  is 
widespread  on  the  semi-fixed  and  fixed  dunes  (Anderson  and  Taylor,  1979).  There 
are  measurable  morphological  differences  between  the  two  forms,  which  are  accen- 
tuated by  rabbit  grazing;  on  the  mobile  dunes  the  fescue  grows  to  a height  of  20-90 
cm,  whereas  on  the  fixed  dunes  it  attains  a height  of  between  8-16  cm.  They  also 
show  different  morphological  and  physiological  responses  to  sand  accretion.  Plants 
of  both  types  are  Octaploids  (2n  = 56). 

The  fescue  forming  a band-like  zone  on  the  seaward  edge  of  the  main  dune 
ridge  was  previously  described  as  Festuca  arenaria , whereas  the  fescue  occurring  on 
the  consolidated  dunes  behind,  was  included  with  Festuca  rubra  L.  subsp.  rubra. 
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A FOLLOW  UP  NOTE  ON  THE  FLORA  OF 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WOOTTON 

by  C.  P.  Petch,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

The  Manor  House,  Wolferton,  Norfolk. 


In  1970  (Trans.  Norf.  & Norwich  Nats  22  43)  I reported  changes  seen  in  the  Flora 
of  the  two  parishes  of  North  and  South  Wootton,  in  West  Norfolk,  during  the 
previous  45  years.  At  no  time  during  this  period  was  the  Bee  Orchid,  Ophrys 
apifera , seen  or  recorded.  In  June  1982  however  I was  told  that  various  orchids  had 
appeared  on  an  abandoned  arable  field  in  North  Wootton  which  had  been  sold  for 
building  and  was  awaiting  development.  A visit  showed  a number  of  plants  of  Dac- 
tylorhiza  praetermissa , which  occurs  in  several  other  places  nearby,  plus  seven  large 
flowering  spikes  of  a new  comer,  Ophrys  apifera. 

I had  known  the  field  for  over  50  years  and  had  often  walked  over  it  after 
harvest.  Although  the  soil  was  sandy,  bordering  as  it  did  on  the  Greensand  of  Ling 
Common,  the  southern  part  was  wetter  and  badly  drained,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
orchids  grew.  Cultivation  had  been  abandoned  some  15  years  previously,  a few 
years  before  the  farm  was  sold  and  the  rest  of  the  field  left.  The  whole  was  then  col- 
onised by  coarse  grasses  (Arrhenatherum  elatius , Dactylis  glomerata)  and  perennial 
arable  weeds,  e.g.  Cirsium  arvense , and  the  wetter  part  invaded  by  scrub.  In  1982 
the  orchids  were  associated  with  the  following  plants: 


Angelica  sylvestris  o 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  a 

Cerastium  vulgare  f 

Cirsium  arvense  a 

Crepis  capillaris  f 

C.  taraxacifolia  r 

Dactylis  glomerata  f 

Dactylorhiza  praetermissa  o 

Epilobium  angustifolium  o 

E.  hirsutum  o 

Festuca  rubra  f 

Holcus  lanatus  f 

Juncus  inflexus  o 

Lathyrus  pratensis  r 


Medicago  lupulina  a 

Mentha  aquatica  o 

Poa  trivialis  f 

Potentilla  anserina  a 

Quercus  robur  (saplings)  r 

Rhinanthus  minor  a 

Rosa  canina  r 

Rubus  fruticosus  agg.  r 

Salix  caprea  o 

Senecio  jacobea  r 

Stellaria  holostea  r 

Trifolium  repens  f 

Tussilago  farfara  r 

Vicia  angustifolia  f 


Visiting  the  site  again  in  June  and  July  1983, 1 found  the  vegetation  essentially 
the  same,  but  the  Bee  Orchids  had  increased.  I counted  32  flowering  spikes  widely 
scattered  over  the  south  part  of  the  field.  Their  arrival,  and  establishment,  in  so 
isolated  a locality  after  so  many  years  is  of  interest.  The  nearest  source  of  seed  might 
have  been  a colony  on  a patch  of  Boulder  Clay  on  Grimston  Warren  4 km  to  the 
south  east,  but  since  1965  this  has  been  gradually  suppressed  by  a plantation  of 
Pinus  nigra,  and  I have  not  seen  orchid  flowers  here  since  1968.  The  only  perma- 
nent populations  of  Bee  Orchids  in  West  Norfolk  are  those  of  the  coastal  sand 
dunes,  which  have  persisted  in  varying  numbers  throughout  the  period  of  my  obser- 
vations at  Holme,  21  km  to  the  north  and  Scolt  Head,  29  km  to  the  north  east. 

No  building  has  yet  been  started  in  the  orchid  area,  but  the  plants  are  of  course 
doomed.  Even  if  development  were  deferred  indefinitely  the  growth  of  scrub  would 
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render  the  site  unfavourable  for  them.  Their  occurrence  here  is  a further  illustration 
of  their  wide  seed  dispersal  and  ability  to  occupy  any  possible  habitat. 


FRESHWATER  RECORDER’S  REPORT 

by  R.  J.  Driscoll 

Nature  Conservancy  Council,  P.O.  Box  6,  George  Street,  Huntingdon. 

The  most  interesting  records  in  1983  were  all  of  dragonflies.  Despite  the  current  in- 
terest in  odonata  the  dragonflies  of  Norfolk  are  still  relatively  underworked  and  a 
great  deal  of  basic  recording  remains  to  be  done  (three  of  the  records  included  here 
were  obtained  during  a single  day’s  recording!). 

Aeshna  juncea  (L.) 

Although  Aeshna  juncea  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  British  Isles  it  has 
seldom  been  recorded  from  East  Anglia.  Between  1974  and  1983  A.  juncea  was 
recorded  on  a few  occassions  in  the  Horsey  area  but  no  specimens  were  retained  for 
confirmation.  On  27  July  1983  W.  Urwin  found  several  exuviae  in  the  artificial  nat- 
terjack toad  pond  at  Winterton  Dunes  N.N.R.  (Grid  Ref.  TG  4821).  The  exuviae 
were  identified  by  R.  Merritt. 

Aeshna  isosceles  (Muller) 

An  adult  Aeshna  isosceles  was  seen  on  the  wing  at  Woodbastwick  (Grid  Ref.  TG 
3316)  on  9 July  1983  by  M.  J.  R.  Howat.  This  was  the  first  recent  record  of  A. 
isosceles  from  Bure  Marshes  N.N.R.  and  came  from  a part  of  the  reserve  where 
management  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  after  years  of  neglect  had  led  to  a 
recovery  of  the  dyke  vegetation. 

Anax  imperator  Leach 

A large  number  of  Anax  imperator  was  recorded  in  a flooded  gravel  pit  near  Leziate 
Heath  (Grid  Ref.  TF  6618)  by  W.  Urwin  on  16  July  1983. 

Sympetrum  scoticum  (Leach  in  Donovan)  and 
Sympetrum  sanguineum  (Muller) 

On  the  same  day  he  recorded  A.  imperator  W.  Urwin  also  recorded  Sympetrum 
scoticum  from  another  pit  near  Leziate  Heath  (Grid  Ref.  TF  6618)  and  Sympetrum 
sanguineum  from  a pool  near  Leziate  Fen  (Grid  Ref.  TF  7019). 


RARE  AND  INTERESTING  FUNGI  - 1983 
by  R.  E.  Evans 

Chanterelle,  Welbourne,  Norfolk. 


During  the  year  forays  carried  out  by  the  Fungi  Group  were  well  attended  and 
many  good  finds  were  made. 

A first  for  many  beginners  was  a small  group  of  Geastrum  fornicatum  under 
Yew  trees  in  Narford  Hall  grounds.  Along  the  disused  railway  track  near  At- 
tlebridge  the  rare  Plectania  melastoma  was  found  growing  on  dead  twigs.  A century 
ago  this  was  considered  common,  but  recent  finds  indicate  that  it  is  now  a rarity.  At 
Holme,  specimens  sent  to  me  by  a friend  proved  to  be  Poronia  punctata , this  was 
found  growing  on  horse  dung.  In  the  literature  it  is  described  as  rare  but  apparently 
not  extinct.  A truffle,  Tuber  excavatum  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a greenhouse  at  Bar- 
nham  Broom  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geeson.  The  presence  of  a beech  hedge  close  by  may 
be  of  significance. 

Other  fungi  of  note  were:  Lyophyllum  semitale  — Swanton  Novers,  Gyroporus 
castaneus  — Felthorpe,  Mycenella  lasiosperma  — Lenwade  Pits,  Melanoleuca  iris  — 
Wells  Dunes,  and  Spathularia  flavida  — West  Harling. 


BUTTERFLIES  OF  NORFOLK  IN  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 

by  E.  A.  Ellis 


Introduction 


Wheatfen,  Surlingham,  Norfolk. 


The  second  half  of  the  18th  century  saw  the  beginning  of  a renaissance  in  the  study 
of  insects  in  Norfolk  and  local  entomologists  contributed  records  which  became  em- 
bodied in  the  major  works  on  the  British  insect  fauna  in  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  These  contain  some  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  county’s  but- 
terflies. The  first  catalogue  of  particular  regional  interest  was  given  by  C.  J.  and 
James  Paget  in  their  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth  published  in  1834, 
which  included  thirty-one  butterflies.  We  next  come  to  C.  G.  Barrett’s  annotated 
list  of  Norfolk  Lepidoptera  published  as  a supplement  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society , 1873-4,  in  which  most  of  the  significant 
records  up  to  that  time  were  embodied.  Only  a few  additions  were  made  in  Barrett’s 
subsequent  lists  in  the  same  Transactions , III,  683,  1884;  IV,  691,  1889  and  VI, 
553,  1899.  In  the  present  century  there  has  been  a scatter  of  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions pertaining  to  butterflies  in  the  Transactions , the  Entomologists'  Monthly 
Magazine , The  Entomologist , the  Entomologists'  Record  etc.,  while  many  useful 
records  were  published  in  a series  of  consecutively  numbered  notes  entitled  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  Wild  Life,  in  the  Eastern  Evening  News , from  1932  to  1938.  Popular  in- 
terest in  our  butterflies  has  been  reflected  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Eastern  Daily  Press  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  this  also  has  been  examined  during  the 
preparation  of  this  account.  Old  collections,  several  of  which  are  now  in  Norwich 
Castle  Museum,  are  important  in  helping  to  verify  past  records,  but  also  bear 
witness  to  instances  of  over-collecting  in  the  case  of  some  rare  and  local  species.  In 
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recent  years  county  entomologists  have  given  much  attention  to  mapping  the 
distribution  of  our  butterflies,  both  in  connection  with  a national  survey  and  for  the 
biological  records  centre  at  Norwich  Museum.  A Norfolk  branch  of  the  British  But- 
terfly Conservation  Society  is  now  active  in  undertaking  habitat  surveys  and  taking 
practical  steps  to  ensure  the  survival  of  these  insects. 

Norfolk’s  extensive  coastal  dunes  have  been  least  affected  by  environmental 
threats  and  continue  to  afford  sanctuary  for  their  butterflies,  while  the  grass  heaths 
and  forest  rides  of  Breckland  have  been  increasingly  important  refuges  for  many 
species  which  have  lost  ground  elsewhere  through  agricultural  pressures.  The  sur- 
viving relics  of  our  formerly  extensive  heaths  suffer  only  too  commonly  from  fires, 
but  many  commons  provide  varied  terrain  favourable  to  butterflies  of  grassland  and 
scrub,  as  do  derelict  railway  tracks,  some  country  churchyards  and  old  meadows. 
The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fens  flanking  the  Broads  is  in  the  ownership  of 
conservation  bodies  has  so  far  ensured  the  survival  of  the  indigenous  Swallowtail, 
while  some  other  species  also  benefit  in  a variety  of  habitats  provided  within  the 
reserve  boundaries.  Wayside  banks  and  hedges  have  tended  to  suffer  from  pollution 
inimical  to  butterflies  and  their  larvae  as  road  traffic  has  increased  and  the  manage- 
ment of  farmland,  involving  hedge  destruction,  the  use  of  pesticides  and  heavy 
machinery  and  the  substitution  of  seeded  grasses  for  former,  herb-rich  hay  meadows 
and  pastures,  has  virtually  eliminated  resident  butterflies  from  large  parts  of  the 
countryside.  Finally,  we  have  seen  the  decimation  of  most  of  the  county’s  old 
deciduous  woodlands  in  the  19th  century  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  near  or  total 
disappearance  of  their  special  butterflies,  such  as  the  Silver-washed  Fritillary  and 
Purple  Emperor. 

Climatic  influences  commonly  determine  the  fortunes  of  butterflies  from  year 
to  year  and  the  effects  of  unfavourable  weather  can  be  disastrous  for  species  whose 
residual  population  is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  great  increases  in 
some  species  take  place  following  hot  summers.  When  dull,  rainy  weather  persists 
in  the  breeding  season,  butterfly  activity  is  halted  and  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  mating.  Hibernating  species  suffer  losses  through  premature  restlessness  in  very 
mild  winters. 

The  effects  of  predation  by  birds  and  mammals  on  our  butterfly  larvae  have  not 
been  evaluated,  but  could  be  significant  in  the  case  of  rare  and  severely  localised 
species.  We  have  evidence  of  many  butterflies  being  taken  on  the  wing  by  Swallows, 
Spotted  Flycatchers,  Wagtails,  Warblers  and  House  Sparrows  and  occasionally  by 
Great  Tits,  Robins,  Kestrels  and  Jays.  The  most  spectacular  slaughter  of  these  in- 
sects is  witnessed  among  the  butterflies  attracted  in  large  numbers  to  the  flowers  of 
Buddleja  davidii  in  gardens  where  Swallows  abound.  Predation  by  insects  appears  to 
be  fairly  minimal  except  when  Hornets  concentrate  attention  on  Small  Tor- 
toiseshells, Red  Admirals  and  Peacocks  at  buddleja  flowers  and  slaughter  hundreds 
in  some  instances.  Dragonflies,  common  wasps  and  the  flower-haunting  crab 
spider,  Misumena  vatia  also  attack  butterflies  and  hibernating  Peacocks  have  been 
reported  killed  by  house  spiders  and  mice.  The  effects  of  hymenopterous  and 
dipterous  parasites  on  butterflies  in  local  habitats  have  not  been  studied  in  any  dep- 
th, although  almost  total  decimation  of  Large  White  larvae  by  the  braconid 
Apanteles  glomeratus  is  commonly  witnessed.  Viruses,  bacteria  and  moulds  take  toll 
of  eggs,  larvae  and  pupae  from  time  to  time. 

Butterflies  are  prone  to  be  dispersed  widely  by  strong  winds  and  through  the 
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operation  of  thermals  in  hot  summers.  We  have  also  seen  some  evidence  of  inten- 
tional movements  away  from  local  haunts  by  male  Brimstones  while  the  females  re- 
main behind,  a habit  which  promotes  out -breeding. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Small  and  Green-veined  White  butterflies  assembl- 
ing to  imbibe  moisture  from  lakesides,  wet  sand  on  the  seashore  and  liquid  manure 
in  farmyards.  The  Green-veined  White  will  sometimes  find  honeydew  from  aphids 
attractive  and  I have  twice  found  numbers  of  this  species  trapped  by  round-leaved 
sundews  on  Buxton  Heath,  Hevingham.  The  Red  Admiral  may  often  be  seen  drink- 
ing sap  oozing  from  old  trees  and  visiting  Camberwell  Beauties  have  been  noticed 
behaving  in  this  way,  while  these  two  species,  along  with  the  Comma,  are  much  at- 
tracted by  rotting  fruit. 

Except  in  the  Swallowtail,  no  endemic  local  race  has  been  detected  here, 
although  it  was  at  one  time  held  that  the  Chalk-hill  Blue  population  formerly  ex- 
isting at  Ringstead  Downs  differed  slightly  from  others  in  Britain.  Early  and  late 
broods  of  several  species  tend  to  differ  in  their  colouring  here  as  elsewhere  and  aber- 
rations tend  to  occur  most  frequently  in  hot  summers.  As  populations  of  once  com- 
mon and  widespread  species  become  fragmented  and  isolated  they  could  well 
develop  differences  and  this  aspect  of  future  behaviour  deserves  attention,  even  in 
respect  of  still  common,  but  declining  species  as  the  Meadow  Brown. 

The  order  and  naming  of  species  in  the  following  list  is  in  accord  with  Kloet 
and  Hincks  Check  List , Part  2,  Lepidoptera , revised  edition,  1972. 

ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  SPECIES 
Chequered  Skipper  Carterocephalus  palaemon  (Pall.) 

A single  record  of  the  capture  of  a specimen  by  William  Cole,  at  Croxton,  vouched 
for  by  Rev.  H.  Williams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  (B.  1884). 

Small  colonies  of  this  species,  associated  chiefly  with  Wood  False  Brome  grass, 
occurred  formerly  in  several  neighbouring  counties  from  which  it  has  vanished  in 
recent  years. 

Small  Skipper  Thymelicus  sylvestris  (Poda) 

Barrett  (1874)  lists  several  localities  without  commenting  on  the  status  of  this 
species.  It  is  now  common  and  widespread  in  dry,  grassy  places,  both  on  the  coast 
and  inland,  from  late  June  to  the  end  of  August,  although  numbers  fluctuate 
noticeably  from  time  to  time. 

Essex  Skipper  Thymelicus  lineola  (Ochs.) 

F.  W.  Frohawk  (British  Butterflies , 1934)  states  that  he  acquired  specimens  original- 
ly in  a Norfolk  collection  made  in  1820-30. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  found  very  locally  in  grassy  places  on  the  coast  near 
Great  Yarmouth  and  the  Wash,  the  Breck-Fen  margin  and  (in  1972)  on  the  site  of  a 
former  airfield  at  Hardwick. 

Silver-spotted  Skipper  Hesperia  comma  (L.) 

Barrett  (1899).  “A  single  specimen  secured  by  E.  A.  Atmore  on  the  verge  of  the 
Chalk  district  a few  miles  from  Lynn”.  H.  J.  Thouless,  Trans.  Norf.  & Norw.  Nat. 
Soc.,  vii,  425,  1902,  includes  this  species  in  a list  of  insects  collected  by  him  at  Nar- 
borough  and  Walton  Common  on  5 August,  1901. 
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Large  Skipper  Ochlodes  venata  faunus  (Turati) 

Barrett  (1874).  Common  in  woods.  Now  widespread,  abundant  in  some  years  (e.g. 
1936  and  1970)  and  rather  scarce  in  others.  Its  frequent  association  with  the  Wood 
False  Brome  grass  as  a food  plant  helps  it  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  recent  changes 
in  grassland  management  affecting  butterflies  of  former  hay  meadows. 

Dingy  Skipper  Erynnis  tages  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  cites  early  19th  century  references  to  its  occurrence  in  Norfolk  by 
Haworth  and  Stephens  and  gives  Ditchingham,  Cawston  and  Ketteringham  as 
localities.  It  can  now  be  met  with  locally  in  all  quarters  of  the  county,  especially  on 
dry  grassland  of  heaths  and  chalk  and  in  some  derelict  railway  cuttings,  where 
Bird’s-foot  Trefoil  is  its  main  food  plant.  Flying  in  May  and  June,  it  sometimes 
gathers  in  clusters  on  tall  grasses. 

Grizzled  Skipper  Pyrgus  malvae  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874):  local;  Ditchingham,  Woodton,  Ketteringham,  Cawston,  Horning. 
Recorded  from  Felthorpe  and  Haynford  in  the  1930’s;  Roydon  Common,  1974  (A. 
Johnson)  and  since  1980  at  Foulden  Common  and  very  locally  elsewhere  in  Breck- 
land,  flying  in  May  and  June.  The  most  usual  food  plants  are  Wild  Strawberry  and 
Rubus  spp. 

Oberthur’s  Grizzled  Skipper  Pyrgus  armoricanus  (Oberthur) 

Barrett  (1899),  as  Syrichthus  alveus  Hubn.  records  the  taking  of  several  specimens  in 
a damp  valley,  bordered  by  a wood,  near  Cawston,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Marsh  about 
twenty-five  years  previously. 

The  claim  to  the  inclusion  of  this  continental  European  species  on  the  British 
List  rests  mainly  on  these  specimens,  which  are  now  in  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 
On  critical  examination  they  have  been  determined  as  P.  armoricanus. 

Apollo  Parnassium  apollo  (L.) 

A fine  specimen  of  this  mountain  butterfly  frequented  a derelict  lime  kiln  at  Catton, 
near  Norwich,  from  23  to  26  July,  1947,  by  A.  Hudson,  who  confirmed  its  iden- 
tification on  consulting  collections  in  Norwich  Castle  Museum  at  the  time.  It  spent 
much  time  visiting  flowers  of  Ragwort  and  other  yellow  composites.  The  arrival  of 
this  vagrant  coincided  with  that  of  a great  swarm  of  immigrant  Large  Whites. 

Swallowtail  Papilio  machaon  britannicus  Seitz 

Barrett  (1874)  recorded  its  occurrence  only  in  the  Broads  district,  on  all  fens  of  the 
Yare,  Bure  and  their  tributaries.  Its  present  status  is  similar,  chiefly  conditional  on 
the  presence  of  Milk  Parsley  which  its  preferred  larval  food  plant,  although  it  has 
been  observed  that  caterpillars  of  the  partial  late  summer  brood  also  occur  on 
Angelica  not  infrequently  and  occasionally  on  cultivated  Carrot  on  sites  adjacent  to 
fens.  The  population  fluctuates  markedly,  depending  on  weather  factors  from  year 
to  year,  but  most  of  the  essential  haunts  of  this  butterfly  lie  within  the  bounds  of 
nature  reserves.  The  increased  incidence  of  tidal  flooding  in  the  Yare  fens  appears 
to  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  population  in  recent  years,  by  drowning  the 
pupae  in  winter.  In  1959  the  insects  were  favoured  by  fine,  sunny  weather  from 
May  onwards  and  were  on  the  wing  from  that  month  until  August,  when  there  was 
a big  emergence,  followed  by  the  production  of  very  numerous  larvae,  many  of 
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which  failed  to  pupate  as  a result  of  inclement  weather  in  the  autumn.  A marked 
recession  in  the  species  generally  in  the  Broads  area  was  observed  in  the  following 
year,  but  recovery  followed  and  the  insects  were  again  generally  abundant  in  1964. 

Melanistic  examples  have  appeared  on  several  occasions  from  1921  onwards, 
chiefly  at  Ran  worth  Broad  where,  by  1934  no  less  than  seventeen  were  taken  by  col- 
lectors. Six  were  seen  on  one  day  by  an  angler  there.  A ‘smoky’  example  was  reared 
by  R.  I.  Hooke  from  a Hickling  larva  in  May,  1933. 

I encountered  a black  Swallowtail  sunning  itself  on  sedge  alongside  Ranworth 
Dyke  on  17  May,  1936  and  another  at  Wheatfen  Broad  on  29  May,  1944.  Peter 
Clarke  saw  one  at  Stalham  in  1955;  Frank  Pigg  saw  a dusky  specimen  at  Martham 
Broad  in  August,  1973  and  Anya  Bertholdt  saw  a black  one  at  Horsey  in  June,  1979; 
so  it  would  seem  that  the  genes  determining  melanism  still  linger  in  the  native  stock. 

Stray  swallowtails  have  appeared  well  away  from  their  breeding  grounds  at 
times,  reaching  Norwich,  Dereham  and  Swaffham  when  strong  easterly  winds  have 
been  blowing;  wanderers  have  turned  up  at  Weybread  and  Bungay  to  the  south  and 
in  north  Norfolk  (one  was  washed  up  on  Sheringham  beach  in  July,  1958).  I have 
yet  to  see  an  undoubted  Norfolk-caught  specimen  of  the  Continental  subspecies 
bigeneratus  Verity  which  appears  in  southern  England  as  an  immigrant  occasionally. 

Pale  Clouded  Yellow  Colias  hyale  (L.) 

An  irregular  immigrant  seldom  numerous  on  arrival  in  this  county. 

Recorded  as  ‘very  rare’  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth  by  C.  J.  and  J. 
Paget,  1834.  Barrett  (1874):  ‘Very  irregular;  common  in  1868.’  Very  few  have  been 
reported  in  the  county  in  the  past  fifty  years,  the  most  recent  being  two  at 
Shouldham  Thorpe,  31  July,  1983  (G.  A.  Williamson)  and  one  on  Phlox  at 
Overstrand,  15  August,  1983  (Mrs  D.  Whittingham).  Berger’s  Clouded  Yellow,  C. 
australis  Verity  has  not  yet  been  detected  here. 

Clouded  Yellow  Colias  croceus  (Geoff,  in  Fourcr.) 

Immigrant  and  summer  resident  (on  clover  and  lucerne). 

Barrett  (1874)  noted  that  it  was  sometimes  of  general  occurrence,  but  irregular 
in  its  appearances,  the  var.  helice  being  rare.  Although  this  species  arrives  on  the 
south  coast  of  England  in  varying  numbers  in  most  summers  and  occasionally  in 
very  large  numbers  (as  in  1947  and  1983),  the  proportion  spreading  to  Norfolk 
tends  to  be  relatively  small.  It  appeared  widely  in  the  county  from  June  to  August  in 
1983,  from  Breckland  to  the  coast. 

The  Pagets  (1834)  reported  that  it  was  not  uncommon  about  Great  Yarmouth 
in  some  years. 

Brimstone  Gonepteryx  rhamni  (L.) 

A widely  distributed  and  common  resident,  the  single  brood  emerging  in  July  or 
August  and  reappearing  in  early  spring  after  hibernation  (usually  in  the  shelter  of 
evergreens).  Its  status  has  varied  little  since  records  began.  The  yellow  males  tend  to 
wander  widely  whereas  the  females  usually  remain  near  their  home  sites  where 
Common  or  Alder  Buckthorns  are  present  to  feed  the  larvae.  Buckthorns  flourish  in 
Broadland  fens  and  in  the  chalkier  parts  of  Breckland,  while  the  occurrence  of 
chalky  boulder  clay  elsewhere  favours  their  appearance  quite  frequently  in  thickets 
and  the  older  hedges. 
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Black- veined  White  Aporia  crataegi  (L.) 

The  sole  evidence  for  this  species  having  occurred  in  Norfolk  lies  in  a statement 
made  in  Curtis’s  British  Entomology.  Formerly  resident  in  several  parts  of  southern 
England  until  its  extinction  in  the  present  century,  it  can  now  be  expected  to  appear 
only  as  a sporadic  vagrant. 

Large  White  Pier  is  brassicae  (L.) 

Long  recognised  as  common  (Pagets,  1834;  Barrett,  1874),  the  first  local  reference 
to  its  migratory  habit  was  made  by  Barrett  in  1887,  when  ‘great  multitudes’  (with  P. 
rapae ) invaded  Hunstanton  at  the  end  of  May  and  were  thought  to  have  freshly  ar- 
rived from  the  sea,  on  a bright,  sunny  day  with  a cold  N.E.  wind.  In  August,  1902, 
also  at  Hunstanton,  E.  A.  Atmore  saw  them  coming  in  from  sea  like  a snowstorm 
from  mid-morning  to  6.0  p.m.  On  4 June,  1925  Miss  E.  L.  Turner  saw  clouds  of 
them  flying  west  at  Scolt  Head  2.0  p.m.  to  dusk.  Further  major  migratory  influxes 
occuredin  1933,  1936,  1937,  1940,  1943  (‘snowstorm’),  1947,  1950  and  1958,  since 
when  the  numbers  arriving  have  been  much  reduced  and  in  some  years  almost  nil, 
e.g.  in  1960. 

The  caterpillars  are  almost  always  heavily  parasitised  by  a braconid  wasp, 
Apanteles  glomeratus  (L.);  but  in  1963,  following  a very  severe  winter,  autumn  lar- 
vae experienced  a marked  respite  from  the  attentions  of  this  enemy.  Caterpillars 
have  been  found  active  on  brassicas  occasionally  in  January  and  February.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a few  butterflies  to  emerge  in  spring  from  pupae  sheltered  in 
greenhouses  and  other  buildings,  but  the  species  relies  chiefly  on  fresh  influxes  of 
migrants  to  maintain  its  position  as  a common  summer  butterfly.  I have  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  A.  Rix  (Norwich)  that  a local  name  used  for  this  butterfly,  c.  1912, 
was  ‘The  Doctor’. 

Small  White  Pieris  rapae  (L.) 

Generally  abundant  in  the  19th  century  (Pagets,  1834;  Barrett,  1874)  and  still  com- 
mon in  most  years  as  a permanent  resident,  normally  double-brooded,  appearing 
from  April  to  September  and  occasionally  October.  Major  immigrations  have  been 
noted  in  1887,  1932,  1937,  1943  and  1958,  usually  with  P.  brassicae. 

Green-veined  White  Pieris  napi  (L.) 

Abundant  and  widespread  in  the  19th  Century  (Pagets,  1834;  Barrett,  1874)  and 
continuing  so  as  a permanent  resident  and  occasional  immigrant.  Appearing  with 
great  regularity  in  a variety  of  situations,  this  species  clearly  gains  some  advantage 
in  laying  eggs  singly  on  many  common  wild  crucifers.  Damage  to  brassicas  from  its 
caterpillars  is  much  less  than  that  caused  by  P.  brassicae  and  P.  rapae. 

Bath  White  Pontia  daplidice  (L.) 

An  irregular  immigrant,  chiefly  to  the  south-west  of  England,  rarely  in  other  than 
small  numbers,  this  insect  has  been  recorded  in  Norfolk,  on  each  occasion  singly,  at 
Harford  Bridges,  Norwich,  17  July,  1912  (G.  H.  Gurney)  (specimen  in  Norwich 
Castle  Museum);  at  Kelling,  July,  1914  (K.  Bagnall-Oakeley)  and  visiting  flowers  of 
Reseda  lutea  at  Cold  Harbour,  Didlington,  20  June,  1974  (Miss  Vivien  Leather). 
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Orange-tip  Anthocharis  cardamines  (L.) 

As  now,  evidence  suggests  that  this  species  has  long  been  consistently  widespread 
and  common  with  us,  the  single  brood  being  on  the  wing  between  April  and  June, 
emergence  being  regulated  by  the  prevailing  weather  from  year  to  year.  Survival  in 
a variety  of  habitats,  both  wet  and  dry,  is  facilitated  by  the  choice  of  several  alter- 
native plants  as  hosts  for  the  larvae,  including  Lady’s  Smock,  Garlic  Mustard, 
Honesty  and  sundry  cresses. 

Green  Hairstreak  Callophrys  rubi  (L.) 

Appearing  between  March  and  June,  colonies  of  this  species  occur  chiefly  where 
gorse  and  broom  flourish  on  a number  of  our  surviving  heaths,  notably  in  north 
Norfolk,  Breckland  and  to  the  north  of  Norwich.  Its  general  pattern  of  distribution 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  last  century,  although  many  of  its  former  haunts  have 
been  destroyed  and  its  survival  tends  to  be  threatened  by  recurrent  heath  fires. 

Brown  Hairstreak  Thecla  betulae  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  quotes  T.  H.  Marsh’s  report  of  having  met  with  this  species  at  Sail.  I 
have  come  across  no  other  record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  county,  although  the 
Blackthorn  thickets  on  many  of  our  commons  would  appear  to  offer  suitable 
habitats  for  it. 

Purple  Hairstreak  Quercusia  quercus  (L.) 

Associated  rather  locally  with  oaks,  in  the  Broads  district,  the  country  round  Nor- 
wich, north  Norfolk  and  westwards  into  Breckland,  its  recorded  distribution  ap- 
pears to  have  changed  little  since  early  in  the  19th  century.  Doubtless  it  is  often 
overlooked  owing  to  its  habit  of  flying  about  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  July  and 
August.  On  2 June,  1971,  at  Wheatfen,  I found  a larva  of  this  species  feeding  on 
green  holly  berries,  like  those  of  the  Holly  Blue,  and  being  ‘milked’  by  red  ants. 
Presumably  it  had  made  an  adaptive  change  of  diet  after  falling  from  an  adjacent 
oak.  In  due  course  it  produced  a male  butterfly. 

White-letter  Hairstreak  Strymonidia  w-album  (Knoch) 

Barrett  (1874)  refers  only  to  his  belief  that  he  had  seen  a number  at  Newton  St. 
Faith’s  in  August,  1872.  Confirmation  of  its  occurrence  in  the  county  came  when 
H.  J.  Thouless  met  with  it  at  Stoke  Holy  Cross  on  10  July,  1881  and  Barrett  record- 
ed it  from  Lynn  in  July,  1888. 

Although  associated  with  elms,  which  have  suffered  widespread  decimation  in 
recent  years,  this  butterfly  still  maintains  a presence,  very  locally,  notably  in 
Breckland,  but  also  here  and  there  in  the  north,  east,  south  and  centre  of  Norfolk. 

Black  Hairstreak  Strymonidia  pruni  (L.) 

A male  discovered  at  Shropham  on  16  July,  1974  by  Mrs.  N.  Bagnall  provides  the 
sole  evidence  of  its  occurrence  here.  One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
arrival  many  miles  from  its  regular  haunts  in  Northamptonshire. 

Small  Copper  Lycaena  phlaeas  (L.) 

Formerly  very  common  and  widespread,  the  population  of  this  species  has  declined 
overall  in  recent  times.  Although  still  appearing  widely,  with  a good  deal  of 
irregularity  as  to  its  numbers,  it  now  thrives  most  successfully  in  Breckland,  where 
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there  is  plenty  of  Sheep’s  Sorrel.  Its  disappearance  from  many  old  meadows  can  be 
blamed  on  the  eradication  of  Sorrel  by  herbicides  and  other  modern  practices  in  the 
treatment  of  grassland. 

In  the  long,  hot  summer  of  1921  it  achieved  phenomenal  abundance  and  pro- 
duced an  extra  brood  in  the  autumn  in  which  aberrant  individuals  appeared  in 
unusual  number  and  variety.  In  the  vicinity  of  Great  Yarmouth  I encountered 
several  in  which  the  copper  of  their  wings  was  replaced  by  gold  or  white,  while 
many  of  the  females  had  conspicuous  blue  crescent  spots  on  their  hind  wings. 

Large  Copper  Lycaena  dispar  dispar  (Haworth) 

This  endemic  race,  discovered  in  the  fenlands  about  Ely  by  W.  and  F.  Skrimshire  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  18th  cenutry,  occupied  sites  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire and  was  recorded  also  from  Bardolph  Fen  in  west  Norfolk  and  at 
Benacre  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  it  became  extinct 
by  1851  and  a report  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Broads  district  at  Ranworth  by  W. 
Winter  in  1858  had  been  discounted.  However,  Dr.  A.  G.  Irwin  (Entomologist's 
Record , 1984),  having  examined  the  credentials  of  two  specimens  in  a Norfolk  but- 
terfly collection  (a  male,  Ranworth,  1860  and  a female,  Woodbastwick,  1864,  both 
taken  by  William  Bolding)  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 

Large  Copper  Lycaena  dispar  batavus  (Oberthur) 

Following  the  establishment  of  this  Dutch  endemic  at  Woodwalton  Fen,  near  Hun- 
tingdon, eighty  of  the  butterflies  were  liberated  at  Wheatfen  Broad,  Surlingham,  in 
late  June  and  July,  1949.  These  laid  many  eggs  on  scattered,  conspicuous  water 
docks  and  larvae  over-wintered  successfully,  producing  a large  and  thriving  popula- 
tion of  adults  in  the  summer  of  1950. 

Although  there  was  some  predation  by  whitethroats,  egg-laying  was  again  ex- 
tensive and  many  young  larvae  went  into  hibernation;  but  just  after  these  had  shed 
their  protective  hairy  skins  and  begun  to  appear  on  newly  sprouting  foliage  they 
became  submerged  and  drowned  in  an  April  flood.  The  few  survivors  then  faced  lit- 
tle chance  of  successful  reproduction  because  water  docks  in  the  area  were  virtually 
eliminated  by  feral  coypus  in  the  Yare  Valley  fens  in  that  year,  bringing  the  experi- 
ment to  an  end. 

Large  Copper  Lycaena  dispar  rutilus  Werbebury 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  butterflies  of  this  Continental  race,  from  north  of  Berlin, 
were  liberated  on  Woodbastwick  Fen  in  July,  1926.  Eggs  laid  on  water  docks  gave 
rise  to  a sizeable  population  of  adults  in  the  following  summer;  but  this  stock  died 
out  soon  afterwards,  due,  it  was  believed,  that  most  of  the  food  plants  failed  to  at- 
tract ovipositing  females  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  largely  surrounded  by  tall 
vegetation. 

Little  Blue  Cupido  minimus  (Fuessly) 

Barret  (1874)  records  this  chalkland  species  from  South  Creake,  Cromer  and  Ket- 
teringham.  E.  A.  Atmore  found  it  commonly  near  Swaffham  in  1898.  In  the 
drought  summer  of  1921  I caught  one  from  a pavement  outside  my  house  at 
Gorleston  and  this  specimen  was  exhibited  in  Yarmouth’s  Tolhouse  Museum  for 
the  next  twenty  years;  its  mysterious  appearance  so  far  from  the  nearest  regular 
habitats  to  the  west,  in  Cambridgeshire,  suggested  that  it  had  been  air-borne  at  a 
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time  when  the  hot  weather  was  giving  rise  to  thermal  activity  on  many  days.  The 
chief  food  plant,  Kidney  Vetch,  though  typically  inhabiting  chalk  grassland,  also 
occurs  on  outcrops  of  chalky  boulder  clay  and  this  may  have  accounted  for  the  but- 
terfly’s former  presence  at  Cromer. 

Silver-studded  Blue  Plebejus  argus  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  recorded  this  as  ‘on  all  heaths’.  It  is  now  very  local,  but  may  still  be 
seen  on  some  of  the  heaths  within  a few  miles  of  Norwich  and  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  county. 

Brown  Argus  Aricia  ages t is  (Den.  & Schiff.) 

Barrett  (1874)  regarded  this  as  common  about  Norwich,  Lynn,  Hunstanton,  Mer- 
ton, Thetford  and  Broome.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  mainly  in  sandy  places  near  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  north-west  and  most  commonly  in  Breckland,  where  its  food 
plant,  Hemlock  Storksbill  flourishes. 

Common  Blue  Polyommatus  icarus  (Rott.) 

As  in  the  past,  this  species  occurs  widely  on  our  dunes,  heaths,  brecks  and  grassy 
commons,  chiefly  associated  with  Bird’s-foot  Trefoils  and  rest-harrows,  appearing 
from  late  May  to  September,  being  most  plentiful  in  fine,  warm  summers. 

Chalk-hill  Blue  Ly sandra  coridon  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  recorded  this  as  very  local  on  chalk  grassland  in  the  vicinity  of  Snet- 
tisham,  Hunstanton  and  Ringstead.  The  indigenous  stock,  essentially  associated 
with  Horse-shoe  Vetch,  is  now  believed  extinct  in  its  last  stronghold  at  Ringstead 
Downs.  A small  colony  became  established  at  Warham  Camp  following  the  in- 
troduction of  fifteen  males  and  six  females  from  Portland,  Dorset,  by  David 
Ruthven  in  1970.  The  nearest  colony  of  any  significance  is  situated  along  the 
Devil’s  Dyke,  near  Newmarket. 

Mazarine  Blue  Cyaniris  semiargus  (Rott.) 

Haworth,  in  Lepidoptera  Britannica , records  this  now  extinct  British  species  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burrell  in  Norfolk.  Barrett  (1874)  queries  this;  but 
Burrell  (1761-1825),  born  at  Letheringsett,  when  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  in  1800,  was  described  as  a good  entomologist  and  during  the  time  he  lived 
in  the  county,  though  of  very  local  occurrence  and  quixotic  in  appearance,  the 
Mazarine  Blue  had  a wide  distribution  in  the  southern  half  of  England. 

Holly  Blue  Celastrina  argiolus  (L.) 

Periodically  numerous  and  widespread  but  in  some  years  scarce  or  absent.  Barrett 
(1874)  considered  it  ‘not  common’,  listing  five  localities.  Years  of  plenty  here  have 
included  1927,  1933,  1935,  1936,  1959  to  1961,  1970  and  1971.  In  the  autumn  of 
1971  larvae  and  newly  formed  pupae  of  the  second  brood  on  ivy  blossom  were  sub- 
jected to  three  nights  and  days  of  persistent  rime  frost  and  it  may  have  been  this 
which  accounted  for  the  total  lack  of  Holly  Blue  sightings  in  the  county  in  the 
following  year,  after  which  the  species  was  slow  in  re-establishing  itself. 

White  Admiral  Ladoga  Camilla  (L.) 

Evidence  suggests  that  the  hot,  dry  summer  of  1921  initiated  the  spread  of  this  but- 
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terfly  from  its  old  territory  in  the  New  Forest  until,  in  the  1930’s  it  had  colonised 
most  English  counties  up  to  the  latitude  of  the  Wash.  Its  first  recorded  appearance 
in  Norfolk  was  at  Ellingham  in  1933;  in  the  following  year  it  was  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norwich,  Haynford  and  Cromer,  soon  afterwards  becoming  established 
widely  in  the  county,  in  woods  where  the  food  plant,  Honeysuckle,  was  available.  In 
the  1960’s  it  vanished  from  many  sites,  but  has  continued  to  survive  and  occasional- 
ly appear  in  large  numbers  in  both  the  east  and  west  of  the  county,  though  much 
more  locally  than  before. 

Purple  Emperor  Apatura  iris  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  listed  sites  for  this  at  Foulsham,  Dersingham  and  Foxley  Wood  and 
stated  that  it  had  occurred  earlier  at  Whitlingham.  In  its  chief  stronghold,  Foxley 
Wood,  its  survival  has  been  menaced  by  unsympathetic  management  in  recent  years 
and  it  may  well  have  become  extinct  there  since  1974.  There  have  been  reports  of 
its  presence  in  two  other  localities  in  the  north  of  the  county,  but  its  future  here 
must  now  be  very  uncertain. 

Red  Admiral  Vanessa  atalanta  (L.) 

This  reaches  us  in  varying  numbers  almost  every  spring  or  early  summer  from  S. 
Europe.  Locally  produced  offspring  often  linger  as  late  as  October,  though 
sometimes  vanishing  so  suddenly  as  to  suggest  a mass  departure  as  emigrants.  Large 
influxes  have  been  noted  in  1892,  1893,  1899,  1900,  1914,  1920,  1924,  1928,  1933, 
1935,  1936,  1938,  1945,  1964,  1966  and  1973  (autumn).  The  occasional  appearance 
of  this  species  here  in  March  (e.g.  several  in  1965  following  a year  of  abundance) 
supports  the  belief  that  some  of  the  insects  succeed  in  hibernating  in  local  woods 
from  time  to  time. 

Painted  Lady  Cynthia  cardui  (L.) 

Long  familiar  as  an  immigrant  from  the  south  in  varying  numbers  (May  to 
September)  and  breeding  here,  this  butterfly  does  not  overwinter  successfully. 
Major  influxes  have  occurred  in  1818,  1879,  1888,  1903,  1920,  1923,  1926,  1931, 
1939,  1945,  1947,  1948,  1966  and  1980.  An  unusually  early  example  was  taken  on 
the  beach  at  Kelling  by  Geoffrey  Todd  on  28  March,  1964.  The  larvae  feed  most 
frequently  on  Creeping  Thistle  but  K.  C.  Durrant  found  a number  of  them  on  the 
Cotton  Thistle  (Onopordum  acanthium)  at  Foulden  in  July,  1970. 

Small  Tortoiseshall  Aglais  urticae  (L.) 

A common  and  widespread  resident,  but  its  numbers  fluctuate  markedly  over  the 
years.  Following  hibernation  (chiefly  in  buildings),  a fresh  brood  emerges  in  June 
and  July,  when  some  individuals  immediately  take  up  sleeping  positions  in  dark 
places  while  others  remain  active  and  produce  a second  brood  flying  from  the  end  of 
August  to  October  before  hibernating.  There  is  some  evidence  of  at  least  internal 
migration  in  this  species  which  would  account  for  the  replenishment  of  local  stocks 
following  periods  of  scarcity.  Several  have  appeared  on  light  vessels  up  to  thirty 
miles  off  the  Norfolk  coast  on  various  occasions.  The  name  ‘King  Goerge’  is  ap- 
plied to  this  butterfly  very  widely,  but  I have  also  heard  it  called  ‘King  Charles'  and 
‘King  William’  in  East  Anglia. 
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Large  Tortoiseshell  Nymphalis  polychloros  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  listed  seven  stations  for  this  insect,  remarking  that  it  had  been 
formerly  common,  but  then  scarcer  for  some  years  until  1873,  when  it  again  ap- 
peared commonly.  Since  that  time  it  has  enjoyed  periods  of  considerable  abundance 
alternating  irregularly  with  periods  of  scarcity.  It  was  recorded  as  present  quite 
widely  in  E.  Norfolk,  from  Cromer  in  the  north  to  Ellingham  in  the  south,  from 
1929  to  1948  (when  it  was  also  seen  at  Dereham  and  Wells)  but  then  disappeared 
except  at  Ellingham  in  the  Waveney  Valley,  where  a colony  survived  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1961.  At  Wheatfen  Broad  it  appeared  annually  until  1948  and  then  not 
for  the  following  eighteen  years;  a single  specimen  was  observed  there,  visiting 
flowers  of  scarlet  runner  beans,  on  23  July,  1967  and  I know  of  no  certain  records  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  county  since  that  time. 

Camberwell  Beauty  Nymphalis  antiopa  (L.) 

While  it  is  not  improbable  that  Norfolk  received  immigrants  of  this  species  when  it 
appeared  commonly  in  Suffolk  in  1819,  our  first  notice  of  its  occurrence  is  that  of 
the  Pagets,  who  mention  the  capture  of  one  at  Yarmouth  on  27  August,  1834.  Bar- 
rett (1874)  wrote  that  its  visits  were  very  occasional  until  a huge  influx  occurred  in 
August,  1872,  a few  found  to  have  hibernated  here  successfully  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  but  not  breeding.  Smaller  numbers  have  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  and 
a further  major  immigration  took  place  in  August,  1976,  almost  equalling  that  of 
the  previous  century.  These  migrants  originate  in  Scandinavia.  While  here  they 
have  been  found  attracted  by  rotten  apples,  pears,  plums  and  blackberries  and  by 
sap  oozing  from  tree  trunks;  only  a few  have  been  seen  visiting  flowers. 

Peacock  Inachis  io  (L.) 

Since  records  began  this  has  been  generally  common  here,  appearing  in  late  July  or 
August  according  to  the  prevailing  weather  and  hibernating  in  dark  recesses  in- 
cluding those  offered  by  buildings,  hollow  trees,  overturned  boats  and  even  tussock 
sedges  in  fens,  either  singly  or  in  groups  arranged  in  circular  formation  with  heads 
facing  inwards.  On  rare  occasions  they  have  been  encountered  in  flocks  estimated  to 
number  thousands  in  late  August,  as  witnessed  by  Mrs.  B.  Cole  between  Methwold 
and  Weeting  1977;  when  the  spot  was  revisited  a few  days  later  not  one  was  to  be 
seen.  In  mid-August,  1973,  twenty-one  were  observed  flying  east  over  open  mar- 
shland at  Halvergate.  Drowned  specimens  have  been  found  washed  up  on  our 
beaches  occasionally  and  there  is  clear  evidence  of  fairly  extensive  wandering  by  this 
species,  although  it  is  not  known  to  be  a long-distance  migrant. 

Comma  Polygonia  c-album  (L.) 

This  was  a rare  insect  in  1874  when  Barrett  recorded  that  single  specimens  had 
been  noted  at  Stradsett  in  1858  and  1861  and  that  it  had  occurred  sporadically  at 
Great  Yarmouth  and  Walpole.  It  appears  to  have  vanished  from  the  county  by  the 
end  of  the  19th  century.  After  1915  it  became  apparent  that  this  butterfly  was 
steadily  spreading  from  its  western  retreat  into  the  Midlands  and  southern  counties, 
and  subsequently  it  extended  its  range  further  north  and  east.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Breckland  in  the  hot  summer  of  1933  and  had  spread  to  a number  of 
localities  farther  east  by  1935,  becoming  widespread  by  1938.  Since  then  it  has  con- 
tinued to  range  throughout  the  county,  being  common  in  some  years  and  less  so  in 
others,  thus  indicating  its  ability  to  survive  hard  winters  (e.g.  1947  and  1963)  and  a 
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wide  range  of  climatic  variation  over  the  years.  Following  hibernation,  fully  expos- 
ed on  trees,  it  produces  a summer  brood  which  features  a proportion  of  the  ab.  hut- 
chinsonii  and  a further  emergence  takes  place  in  autumn.  A white  variety  was 
photographed  near  Norwich  a few  years  ago.  Besides  visiting  a wide  range  of 
flowers  at  different  season,  it  is  partial  to  the  juices  of  ripe  blackberries  and  windfall 
orchard  fruits.  In  July,  1970,  K.  C.  Durrant  saw  two  imbibing  fluid  from  the  eyes 
of  a dead  roe  deer  at  Foulden. 

Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  Boloria  selene  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  referred  to  this  as  of  local  occurrence,  at  Horstead,  Cawston,  Stratton 
Strawless,  Hoveton  St.  John  and  Hethel  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  and  at 
Wootton  in  the  west.  It  is  now  very  local  and  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  east:  Cromer  area,  Melton  Constable,  Hainford,  Irstead,  Brumstead, 
Happisburgh  and  between  Waxham  and  Winterton  and  to  the  west  in  Breckland. 
Larvae  in  dune  habitats  feed  on  Dog  Violet  (Viola  canina). 

Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  Boloria  euphrosyne  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  gives  records  from  Horstead,  Stratton  Strawless,  Hockering  and  Dit- 
chingham.  This  woodland  insect  is  now  rare  and  very  local  in  both  east  and  west  Nor- 
folk. It  occurred  at  Alderfen  Broad  in  1934  and  Haveringland  (H.  J.  Howard)  in  1946. 

Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary  Argynnis  lathonia  (L.) 

A rare  immigrant.  The  Pagets  recorded  the  capture  of  one  at  Caister,  north  of  Gt. 
Yarmouth,  in  August,  1834  and  Barrett  (1874)  mentions  single  occurrences  at 
Plumstead,  Booton  and  Beechamwell.  There  have  been  no  recent  records.  There  is 
a resident  population  of  this  species  in  Norway,  so  individuals  reaching  East  Anglia 
could  come  either  from  there  or  southern  Europe. 

High  Brown  Fritillary  Argynnis  adippe  (Den  & Schiff.) 

Barrett  (1874)  described  this  as  local,  in  east  at  Horsford,  Stratton  Strawless, 
Cawston  and  Ditchingham  and  in  west  at  Middleton  and  Runcton.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  it  lingered  in  some  heath  woodlands  to  the  north  of  Norwich,  e.g.  Felthorpe, 
Station  Strawless  in  the  1930’s,  but  the  lack  of  recent  records  suggests  that  it  may 
now  be  extinct  here. 

Dark  Green  Fritillary  Argynnis  aglaja  (L.) 

The  Pagets  (1834)  knew  this  at  Caister  and  Barrett  (1874)  called  it  ‘excessively 
local’,  at  Caister  and  Whiteslea.  E.  T.  Daniels  found  it  on  Yarmouth  North  Denes 
in  1936  and  it  was  still  present  at  Caister  in  1956;  it  still  occurs  on  the  Horsey- 
Winterton  dunes  and  has  been  met  with  sporadically  along  the  coast  near  Wells  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  as  recently  as  1980. 

Silver-Washed  Fritillary  Argynnis  paphia  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  described  this  as  widely  distributed  but  not  common.  Its  chief  haunt 
in  the  19th  century  was  Foxley  Wood.  In  the  1940’s  it  occurred  at  West  Runton  and 
Wheatfen  Broad  and  J.  Gane  recorded  it  at  Felthorpe  in  1971,  but  it  would  not  ap- 
pear to  have  become  extinct  in  this  county,  apart  from  some  recent  attempts  at  its 
re-introduction  in  the  Waveney  Valley. 
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Marsh  Fritillary  Euphydryas  aurinea  (Rott.) 

Barrett  (1874)  recorded  this  in  marshy  meadows:  (east)  Norwich,  St.  Faith’s, 
Cawston,  Horning  and  Aldeby  amd  (west)  Beachamwell.  Up  to  1974  it  flourished 
in  one  locality  near  Norwich,  but  has  vanished  since  the  area  was  planted  with 
poplars  (A.  E.  Johnson). 

Speckled  Wood  Pararge  aegeria  tircis  (Butler) 

Barrett  (1874)  recorded  this  as  not  very  common:  (east)  Norwich,  Ditchingham, 
Sparham  and  (west)  Merton  and  Thetford.  The  Pagets  (1834)  knew  it  sparsely  near 
Great  Yarmouth  and  I was  shown  two  specimens  taken  at  Gorleston  in  1915.  In  the 
1930’s  it  occurred  regularly  at  West  Runton  and  near  Hunstanton  and  was  recorded 
at  Downham  Market  in  1933  and  1935.  In  1960  it  was  found  to  be  flourishing  at 
Great  Hockham  in  afforested  Beckland  and  has  since  spread  widely  and  successfully 
in  west  Norfolk  and  reappeared  in  neighbouring  Suffolk  after  a long  absence. 

Wall  Brown  Lasiommata  megera  (L.) 

As  in  the  past  this  grassland  butterfly  is  common  and  widespread,  from  May  to  ear- 
ly September,  but  has  proved  relatively  scarce  in  some  years  recently.  Nowadays  it 
has  come  to  be  associated  particularly  with  sunny  hedge  banks  and  the  walls  of 
estuaries  and  saltmarshes  and  often  flourishes  beside  derelict  railway  tracks. 

Marbled  White  Melanargia  galathea  (L.) 

Said  to  have  been  plentiful  at  Ellingham  in  1857  and  recorded  at  nearby  Kirby 
Cane  by  Crowfoot  at  about  that  time,  it  no  longer  occurs  in  this  county. 

Grayling  Hipparchia  semele  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  recorded  this  as  generally  common  on  heaths  and  coast  sandhills  and 
the  same  applies  now,  although  there  are  fewer  open  heaths  than  formerly.  It  is 
most  plentiful  at  the  coast  and  on  open  brecks.  Individuals  are  sometimes  carried 
some  distance  from  their  usual  haunts  by  strong  winds,  as  happened  in  mid-August, 
1944,  when  some  appeared  in  the  middle  of  Norwich  and  one  reached  Wheatfen. 

Gatekeeper  or  Hedge  Brown  Pyronia  tithonus  (L.) 

As  in  earlier  times,  this  is  abundant  and  widespread  from  late  June  to  September  in 
most  years,  frequenting  heaths  and  hedgerows.  Rather  mysteriously  its  numbers 
can  be  low  in  one  season  and  high  in  the  next,  e.g.  1956-57  and  1965-66.  It  is  excep- 
tional among  our  butterflies  in  continuing  flight  when  gentle  rain  is  falling. 

Meadow  Brown  Maniola  jurtina  (L.) 

Although,  as  in  the  past,  a common  and  widespread  grassland  species,  on  the  wing 
from  late  June  to  September,  it  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  loss  of  old 
pastures  and  hay  meadows  in  recent  years. 

Small  Heath  Coenonympha  pamphilus  (L.) 

As  formerly,  common  and  widespread  chiefly  on  the  drier  grasslands  and  notably 
plentiful  in  the  Breck  district. 

Ringlet  Aphantopus  hyperantus  (L.) 

Barrett  (1874)  regarded  this  as  sufficiently  local  to  list  localities  for  it,  though 
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enough  to  indicate  a wide  distribution  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  It  fre- 
quents the  more  sheltered  grassy  waysides,  rough  meadows  in  valleys,  and 
woodland  clearings,  from  late  June  to  early  August  and  may  be  described  as  com- 
mon in  suitable  habitats. 

Monarch  Danaus  plexippus  (L.) 

While  it  is  uncertain  that  this  North  American  vagrant  has  reached  Norfolk  as  a 
true  wanderer  from  across  the  Atlantic,  one  seen  by  Peter  Clarke  at  Sheringham  in 
1947  and  another  by  Mrs.  Williamson  and  a friend  in  a Ditchingham  garden  on  7 
September  1969  may  have  been  such;  however,  breeders  have  released  some  of 
these  insects  in  the  county  on  occasion,  e.g.  at  Roydon,  near  Diss  in  1979. 
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Editorial 

The  Council  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists  Society,  in  association  with 
Norfolk  Ornithologists  Association,  is  pleased  to  present  the  annual  report  on  the 
birds  of  Norfolk. 

Review  of  the  Year:  The  beginning  of  the  year  was  generally  mild  with  at  least  7 
Blackcaps  still  feeding  on  buckthorn  berries  at  Holme.  Over  5000  Pink-footed  Geese 
were  present  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  and  2000  Pintail  in  the  Wash.  The  Night 
Heron  at  Briston,  whilst  likely  to  have  been  an  escape,  attracted  visitors  until  nearly 
the  end  of  January.  Other  birds  of  interest  which  remained  until  March  included 
Black  Brant  at  Cley  and  Red  Kite  at  Hedenham. 

February  was  a much  colder  month,  remembered  for  the  tragic  wreck  of  hundreds 
of  dead  auks  around  the  whole  of  the  Norfolk  coast.  Large  numbers  of  Red-throated 
Divers  were  noted  by  the  hardy  seawatchers  at  Paston;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
county  Bewick’s  Swans  reached  maximum  numbers  at  Welney.  Oddities  included  3 
Grey  Phalaropes  at  Cley  and  Dotterel  at  Holkham.  The  latter  locality  also  produced 
the  rarity  of  the  winter:  a Lesser  White-fronted  Goose,  which  stayed  a fortnight. 
This  bird  was  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  White-fronted  Geese  with  which  it 
associated;  this  flock  in  turn  was  often  mixed  with  Pink-footed  and  Brent  Geese 
resulting  in  many  frustrated  birdwatchers  with  eyestrain!  Eventually  most  managed 
to  see  the  bird. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  saw  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  arrival  of 
summer  visitors,  but  as  in  recent  years  these  two  months,  especially  April,  were 
generally  cold  and  wet.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  weather  migration  appeared  to 
continue  uninterrupted  with  a very  large  movement  of  Collared  Doves  at  Holme  in 
early  March  and  Quail  there  in  mid-month.  March  also  produced  Green-winged  Teal 
at  Welney  and  of  particular  interest  unusual  numbers  of  Slavonian  Grebes  off  the 
north  coast.  April  saw  Spoonbills  increase  at  Cley  to  6,  a species  which  was  present 
in  the  county  through  the  summer.  Other  highlights  included  4 Rough-legged  Buz- 
zards and  30  Kestrels  on  one  day  at  Holme,  Ferruginous  Duck  at  Cantley,  Grey 
Phalarope  at  Salthouse  and  Serin  at  Paston,  together  with  an  abnormal  passage  of 
Yellow  Wagtails,  often  accompanied  by  birds  of  various  Continental  races. 

May  is  usually  a good  month  for  the  unexpected  rarity  in  Norfolk,  but  1983  ex- 
ceeded everybody’s  hopes,  resulting  in  the  best  spring  migration  in  terms  of  variety 
of  species  for  several  years.  The  weather  did  not  come  upto  the  same  expectations,  it 
being  mostly  cold  and  wet.  The  first  half  of  the  month  was  relatively  quiet,  attrac- 
tions being  a White  Stork  flying  over  Breydon  and  Baird’s  Sandpiper  at  Titchwell. 
Presumably  unsettled  weather  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  late  spring  migrants 
later  in  the  month.  The  22nd  was  a real  red-letter  day  with  the  arrival  of  a summer 
plumaged  Spotted  Sandpiper  at  Cley.  In  the  early  afternoon  two  fortunate  observers 
had  two  Bee  Eaters  fly  over  their  heads  near  Blakeney  village;  in  the  evening  an  adult 
Night  Heron  flew  into  the  reed -beds  at  Cley  to  feed,  attracting  crowds  of  visitors  on 
subsequent  evenings.  Further  arrivals  to  Cley  in  this  exciting  period  included  Cattle 
Egret,  Terek  and  Marsh  Sandpipers  and  Red-necked  Phalarope. 
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A number  of  rarities  usually  appear  in  June:  a Roller  in  the  Brecks  for  two  days 
was  the  main  attraction,  closely  followed  by  two  Rose-coloured  Starlings  and 
Wilson’s  Phalarope.  It  was  also  a good  year  for  the  county’s  breeding  specialities. 
Marsh  Harriers  produced  an  amazing  total  of  49  young  and  Montagu’s  Harriers 
were  also  successful.  There  was  a total  of  14  booming  Bitterns  and  37  pairs  of 
Avocets.  A pair  of  Kentish  Plovers  attempted  to  breed  for  the  first  time  and  Cetti’s 
Warblers  expanded  their  range.  Hobbies  are  increasing  in  numbers  as  a breeding 
species  in  this  country  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  shortly  be  added  to  the  list  of 
Norfolk’s  regular  breeding  species. 

The  relatively  warm  weather  of  June  continued  throughout  July.  The  Wilson’s 
Phalarope  remained  on  the  north  coast,  merely  moving  from  Titchwell  to  Cley.  The 
beginning  of  the  month  saw  a large  concentration  of  Cuckoos  between  Acle  and 
Great  Yarmouth;  followed  by  a Little  Egret  which  made  brief  visits  to  Strumpshaw 
and  Breydon;  a Marsh  Sandpiper  (the  second  of  the  year)  appeared  at  Holme  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  real  rarity  of  the  year  was  undoubtedly  ‘THE’  tern  which  was 
found  early  in  August  with  the  Sandwich  Terns  at  the  end  of  Blakeney  Point.  Initial- 
ly the  subject  of  much  controversy  over  its  identification  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
(at  the  time  of  writing)  that  it  was  a Lesser  Crested  Tern,  although  this  has  to  be 
finally  ratified.  This  bird  attracted  hundreds  of  birdwatchers  over  the  weeks, 
resulting  in  more  records  than  usual  for  Blakeney  Point,  including  Long-tailed  Skua, 
Sabine’s  Gull  and  Roseate  Tern.  The  month  also  produced  a very  large  movement  of 
Arctic  Terns  at  Paston  and  a lone  Cory’s  Shearwater  off  Horsey.  A high  proportion 
of  easterly  winds  also  occurred,  as  now  appears  to  be  the  norm  for  August,  with  a 
scattering  of  Icterine  and  Barred  Warblers,  together  with  2/3  Greenish  Warblers. 

As  soon  as  September  arrived  the  easterly  winds  departed  to  be  replaced  by 
predominantely  south-westerlies  for  nearly  the  whole  period.  The  month  was 
therefore  generally  disappointing  and  only  compensated  by  some  interesting  seabird 
movements.  These  included  a large  movement  of  Arctic  Skuas  at  Paston,  several 
moderate  counts  of  Manx  and  to  a lesser  extent  Sooty  Shearwaters,  some  impressive 
Gannet  movements  and  several  sitings  of  Leach’s  Petrels,  mostly  in  relatively  calm 
sea  conditions,  including  8 flying  north  at  Horsey  one  morning  the  day  after  a nor- 
therly gale.  A Great  White  Egret  appeared  at  North  Wootton  in  mid-month  and  was 
seen  irregularly  at  several  north  coast  localities  until  early  October,  Another  ‘second’ 
for  the  county  was  a Marsh  Warbler  trapped  at  Sheringham  also  in  mid-month;  one 
wonders  how  many  birds  of  this  species  arrive  in  Norfolk  and  remain  undetected!  At 
the  end  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  October  a brief  spell  of  easterly  winds  oc- 
curred resulting  in  a long  awaited  fall  of  passerines.  Robins  and  Goldcrests 
predominated,  accompanied,  however,  by  2 Yellow-browed  Warblers  and  4 Red- 
breasted Flycatchers. 

October,  which  is  normally  one  of  the  best  months  of  the  year,  was  probably  the 
worst  in  living  memory  apart  from  spectacular  movements  of  Jays.  There  was  a vir- 
tual absence  of  easterly  winds  and  migration  was  below  average  or  nearly  non- 
existent for  much  of  the  month.  Unusual  waders  were  few  and  far  between  with  only 
4 Pectoral  Sandpipers  and  3 Red-necked  Phalaropes  of  interest.  Not  until  the  21st 
did  the  wind  veer  briefly  to  the  north-east  but  this  only  produced  a small  arrival  of 
winter  visitors.  Strong  northerlies  further  to  the  north  in  the  North  Sea  on  the  28th 
saw  small  numbers  of  Little  Auks  passing  Cley  beach  in  the  afternoon;  these  were 
eclipsed  by  unprecedented  numbers  the  next  day  especially  on  the  east  and  north-east 
coasts.  Thousands  of  Goldcrests  also  arrived  on  the  29th  and  possibly  by  way  of 
compensation  for  an  otherwise  uninteresting  month  the  next  day  a Corncrake  was 
seen  briefly  at  Holme  and  a Pied  Wheatear  discovered  at  Weybourne. 
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The  wheatear  stayed  several  days  at  the  beginning  of  November,  but  the  weekend 
of  the  5th/6th  saw  many  disappointed  birdwatchers  at  Weybourne  caused  by  its 
departure  the  day  before.  Many  travelled  on  to  Wells  to  see  a flock  of  Crossbills 
which  had  arrived  towards  the  end  of  October.  Good  views  of  these  birds  were  even- 
tually obtained,  but  confusion  and  controversy  reigned  for  some  time  until  common 
agreement  was  reached  that  they  were  in  fact  Parrot  Crossbills.  The  same  weekend 
saw  the  sighting  of  a Little  Bunting  on  Blakeney  Point.  The  county  was  ‘invaded’ 
again  the  next  weekend,  the  attraction  being  a Red-breasted  Goose.  The  12th  was 
also  noticeable  for  interesting  numbers  of  Bewick’s  and  Whooper  Swans,  Brent  and 
Barnacle  Geese  and  Eider,  the  last  major  movement  of  the  autumn.  The  Red- 
breasted Goose  remained  at  Holkham  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  star  bird  among  a 
variety  of  geese  flocks,  including  9000  Pinkfeet  in  the  Brancaster/Docking  area, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year. 


Recording:  Records  for  the  1984  Report  should  be  sent  by  the  end  of  January  to 
Michael  J.  Seago,  33  Acacia  Road,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Norwich  NR7  OPP.  Late  ar- 
rivals are  not  guaranteed  inclusion  in  the  current  Report.  Contributors  are  requested 
to  submit  notes  in  the  order  followed  in  Dr.  K.  H.  Voous’s  List  of  Recent  Holarctic 
Bird  Species  (1977),  and  not  in  diary  form  which  creates  very  time-consuming  situa- 
tions. In  order  to  minimise  the  work  involved,  records  will  not  normally  be 
acknowledged.  The  names  of  all  contributors  will  be  included  in  the  Report. 

The  County  Records  Committee  <B.  Bland,  G.  E.  Dunmore,  D.  J.  Holman,  S.  C. 
Joyner  and  J.  B.  Kemp)  considered  more  records  than  in  any  previous  year.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  was  rejected,  a total  of  25  records  submitted  by  19  observers. 
In  only  7 instances  did  the  Committee  consider  the  species  had  been  totally  misiden- 
tified,  the  other  records  not  being  adequately  documented  to  establish  beyond  doubt 
the  correct  identification.  The  Committee  would  like  to  re-iterate  the  pitfalls  involv- 
ed in  specifically  identifying  both  Black-throated  and  Great  Northern  Divers  over 
the  sea,  often  at  long  range  with  no  other  divers  in  the  same  field  of  view  for  com- 
parison. The  identification  of  Sabine’s  Gulls  and  Long-tailed  Skuas  also  gives  cause 
for  concern. 

The  following  is  a list  of  species  and  sub-species  considered  by  the  Local  Records 
Committee:  Black-throated  and  Great  Northern  Divers;  Red-necked,  Slavonian  and 
Black-necked  Grebes:  Cory’s,  Great,  Sooty  and  Balearic  Shearwaters;  Storm  and 
Leach’s  Petrels;  Purple  Heron,  White  Stork,  Ruddy  Duck,  Red-crested  Pochard, 
Ferruginous  Duck,  Honey  Buzzard,  Red  Kite,  Montagu’s  Harrier,  Goshawk,  Buz- 
zard and  Rough-legged  Buzzard;  Peregrine,  Spotted  Crake,  Corncrake,  Kentish 
Plover,  Dotterel,  Temminck’s  Stint,  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper,  Red-necked  and  Grey 
Phalaropes;  Pomarine  and  Long-tailed  Skuas;  Mediterranean,  Sabine’s  and  Iceland 
Gulls;  Roseate  Tern,  Black  Guillemot,  Little  Auk,  Hoopoe;  Richard’s,  Tawny, 
Scandinavian  Rock  and  Water  Pipits;  all  continental  races  of  flava  Wagtail  ex- 
cluding Blue-headed,  Bluethroat;  Savi’s,  Icterine,  Barred  and  Yellow-browed 
Warblers;  Red-breasted  Flycatcher,  Northern  Long-tailed  Tit,  Northern  Tree 
Creeper,  Golden  Oriole,  Raven,  Serin,  Scarlet  Rosefinch  and  Ortolan  Bunting. 
Descriptions  should  be  submitted  for  these  semi-rarities  unless  the  bird  or  birds  were 
seen  by  3 or  more  observers  (in  which  case  the  names  of  the  other  observers  should 
be  stated). 

Records  of  species  considered  by  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  should  be 
submitted  with  full  details  as  soon  as  possible  after  observation,  preferably  by  the  in- 
itial observer(s),  and  not  left  until  the  end  of  the  year.  As  in  previous  years  several 
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records  cannot  be  included  in  this  year’s  classified  list  as  decisions  are  still  awaited 
from  the  Committee. 

Acknowledgements:  Thanks  are  due  to  R.  Tidman  for  obtaining  photographs  and 
also  to  the  following  photographers  and  artists:  N.  Arlott,  G.  M.  S.  Easy,  Pam  Had- 
don,  H.  A.  Hems,  J.  A.  W.  Moyes,  R.  Millington  and  J.  Reed.  Among  the  vignettes 
is  a further  selection  by  the  late  R.  A.  Richardson  including  illustrations  of  waders 
first  published  in  The  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Acknowledge- 
ment is  due  to  Trevor  Poyser  for  permission  to  include  these  drawings  which  repre- 
sent Richard’s  final  published  work. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Holme  Bird  Observatory /Norfolk  Ornithologists  Associa- 
tion for  records;  to  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  Wardens;  to  the  National  Trust 
(Blakeney  Point);  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  (Scolt  Head,  Bure  Marshes 
(Woodbastwick)  and  Hoveton  Great  Broad);  to  the  R.S.P.B.  (Strumpshaw,  Tit- 
chwell  and  Snettisham);  to  Nar  Valley  Ornithological  Society;  to  G.  E.  Dunmore 
(for  liaising  with  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  acting  as  Secretary/Chairman 
of  the  local  Records  Committee);  to  D.  J.  Holman  for  having  served  on  the  County 
Records  Committee  since  its  inception;  to  P.  R.  Allard  and  D.  A.  Dorling  for 
assistance  and  encouragement;  to  A.  D.  Boote,  Mrs.  M.  Dorling,  Mrs.  J.  Dunmore, 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Rix  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Seago  and  to  all  other  contributors. 


The  BTO  in  Norfolk 


BTO  members  living  in  Norfolk,  had  an  extremely  full  year  in  1983.  In  addition  to 
the  Winter  Atlas,  which  occupied  both  winter  periods,  the  ten-yearly  Gull  Roost 
Census  was  carried  out  in  late  January.  The  results  are  given  below: 


Bl.h. 

Common 

Bl.h/Com 

Herring 

G.B.B. 

Her/B.B. 

West 

King’s  Lynn 

7,883 

6,791 

750 

45 

298 

20 

Snettisham 

9,664 

35 

74 

Hunstanton 

1,997 

1,748 

1,830 

15 

Thornham 

1,000 

5,000 

150 

100 

Total 

10,880 

13,539 

10,414 

2,060 

487 

20 

North 

Brancaster 

6 

13 

7 

Wells 

2,000 

275 

225 

Blakeney 

32,797 

4,834 

1,871 

926 

1,078 

Total 

East  & Broads 

34,803 

5,122 

1,871 

933 

1,303 

Hickling 

40,000 

346 

8 

84 

Ranworth 

20,000 

100 

100 

20 

Wroxham 

350 

35 

40 

270 

Filby 

3,019 

6 

2 

Breydon 

41,000 

3,000 

550 

5,400 

Total 

104,369 

3,487 

700 

5,774 

The  most  interesting  point  to  emerge  from  the  survey  was  that  Black-headed  and 
Great  Black-backed  Gulls  showed  a marked  increase  around  the  coast  from  West  to 
East,  whilst  Common  and  Herring  Gulls  were  more  numerous  in  the  West.  Only  a 
single  Glaucous  Gull  was  recorded  — at  Lynn  Point.  The  effect  of  tides  and/or 
weather  on  gull  roosts  is  clearly  shown  by  the  totals  from  Brancaster,  a site  normally 
holding  2-3,000  gulls. 

During  April  and  May,  the  Mute  Swan  survey  was  carried  out  and  the  results  are 
reported  in  full  on  page  340.  Breeding  surveys  of  Ringed  Plover,  Little  Ringed 
Plover  and  Wood  Warbler  are  being  undertaken  in  1984.  With  the  completion  of  the 
fieldwork  for  the  Winter  Atlas,  a Winter  Shorebird  Count  will  run  from  mid- 
December  1984  to  the  end  of  January  1985.  Two  single  species  surveys  are  planned 
for  1985  — a Heronry  census  during  the  summer  and  a non-breeding  Cormorant 
survey. 

The  results  of  the  BTO  Ringing  Scheme,  as  they  effect  Norfolk,  are  reported  on 
page  367.  One  of  the  other  long-term  monitoring  programmes  run  by  the  Trust  is  the 
Waterways  Bird  Survey.  Despite  the  miles  of  river  in  Norfolk,  not  a single  stretch  is 
covered  for  the  WBS.  Observers  are  simply  requested  to  make  regular  walks  along 
the  same  stretch  of  river  during  the  breeding  season,  recording  those  species  seen. 
Please  contact  either  Alec  Bull,  Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  Dereham  or  Moss 
Taylor,  4 Heath  Road,  Sheringham  if  you  would  like  to  help  with  any  of  the  above 
surveys  or  would  like  further  details  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology.  Finally, 
sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who  helped  with  the  fieldwork  in  1983. 
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Mute  Swan  Census  1983 

Alec  Bull  and  Moss  Taylor 

The  1983  Mute  Swan  Census,  carried  out  in  April  and  May,  was  a repeat  of  that 
undertaken  in  1955,  1961  and  1978.  Although  only  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  survey,  the  increasing  threats  faced  by  the  species  had  prompted  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy Council  to  recommend  a national  census  in  1983.  Organised  by  the  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology,  the  census  was  based  on  10km  squares  and  observers  were  re- 
quested to  record  all  non-breeding  herds  in  April  and  all  breeding  and  territorial 
pairs  in  April  and  May.  The  totals  recorded  in  Norfolk  in  1978  and  1983  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 


Breeding 

Territorial 

Total  no. 

Non-breeders 

pairs 

pairs 

of  pairs 

1978 

137 

57 

194 

675 

1983 

156 

91 

247 

916 

Increase 

14% 

60% 

27% 

36% 

Although  twice  as  many  breeding  and  non-breeding  swans  were  recorded  in  East 
Norfolk,  compared  with  the  West  of  the  County,  similar  increases  were  noted  in 
both  halves.  In  particular,  the  number  of  territorial  pairs  showed  a marked  increase, 
almost  certainly  due  to  the  late  breeding  season  in  1983.  Fewer  pairs  than  usual  had 
completed  incubation  by  the  end  of  May,  when  the  survey  officially  finished,  and  so 
unless  the  nest  was  located,  pairs  were  recorded  as  territorial  rather  than  breeding. 

The  number  of  pairs  (both  breeding  and  territorial)  and  non-breeders  in  each 
10km  square  in  Norfolk  in  1978  and  1983  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  In  East  Norfolk,  peak 
numbers  of  breeding  and  territorial  pairs  were  once  again  recorded  on  the 
Halvergate  Marshes  and  the  dykes  along  the  Waveney  valley,  while  the  largest  herds 
of  non-breeders  were  along  the  River  Waveney  at  Geldeston  (93)  and  on  the  Acle 
Bridge  Marshes  (76).  Encouraging  results  in  Broadland,  showed  that  after  the  all 
time  low  in  1978,  when  only  22  pairs  and  72  non-breeders  were  recorded  (compared 
with  40  and  383  respectively  in  1961),  in  1983  there  were  31  pairs  and  263  non- 
breeders. 

In  West  Norfolk,  the  largest  increase  in  pairs  occurred  in  the  Brandon  and  Nar- 
borough  squares,  with  the  largest  herds  of  non-breeders  on  the  River  Ouse  at  King’s 
Lynn  (90)  and  on  the  Little  Ouse  near  Brandon  (72).  All-white  ‘Polish’  Mute  Swan 
cygnets  were  reported  from  Felbrigg  Lake  (3  out  of  a brood  of  5),  Bawburgh  GP  (2 
out  of  6)  and  Titchwell  (4  out  of  4). 

Without  doubt  these  results  have  come  as  a great  surprise,  when  many  conserva- 
tionists were  predicting  a dramatic  fall  in  the  swan  population.  Perhaps  as  a result  of 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  pollution  and  disturbance  by  boats  (at  least 
on  the  Broads),  measures  taken  to  improve  the  fauna  and  flora  are  helping  the 
swans.  On  the  evidence  available  from  Norfolk,  it  would  appear  that  despite  the 
potential  problems  of  lead  pollution  and  discarded  fishing  line,  the  Mute  Swan 
population  is  not  declining  as  feared.  However,  it  is  important  to  realise  that  the 
work  of  the  Swan  Rescue  Service  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  Is  it  possible  that, 
due  to  the  release  of  rehabilitated  birds  collected  from  other  parts  of  Britain,  the 
swans  in  Norfolk  have  increased  at  the  expense  of  populations  elsewhere?  This  can 
only  be  answered  when  the  national  results  are  available.  The  local  organisers  of  the 
survey  are  extremely  grateful  to  the  many  observers  who  contributed  records. 
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Marsh  Harriers  at  Titchwell  Marsh 
Reserve  (1980-1983) 

Norman  Sills 


Summary 

1.  Marsh  Harriers  nested  at  or  near  Titchwell  between  1980  and  1983.  During  that 
time  the  birds  based  on  the  reserve  reared  29  fledged  young. 

2.  Distance  of  nests  from  public  footpaths  and  freedom  from  disturbance  by 
predators  suggest  that  the  birds  selected  quiet  sites  in  which  to  breed. 

3.  Contrary  to  other  knowledge  of  Marsh  Harriers  the  female  usually  left  once  the 
young  had  fledged,  leaving  the  male  to  supply  prey.  The  female  remained  behind  in 
the  only  year  that  the  male  had  a single  brood  to  feed.  Females  helped  with  hunting 
when  the  males ’s  catching  rate  was  relatively  low. 

4.  During  the  incubation  phase  most  prey  came  from  marshland  habitats  where  it 
took  the  male  an  average  of  28  minutes  to  catch  prey.  Once  the  young  had  hatched 
hunting  became  increasingly  frequent  over  arable  land. 

5.  The  arable  hunting  range  expanded  during  the  breeding  season,  reaching  1,250 
and  950  hectares  in  1982  and  1983  respectively.  The  range  was  smaller  when  the  pro- 
portion of  low-growing  crops  was  higher. 

6.  The  male  hunted  mainly  over  areas  containing  low  crops  and  features  such  as 
tracks  and  scrub  and  avoided  the  centres  of  cereal  fields.  Fields  of  peas  provided 
most  prey. 

7.  It  took  the  male  an  average  of  18  minutes  to  catch  prey  over  farmland.  He  never 
hunted  in  the  rain,  which  may  be  a factor  controlling  Marsh  Harriers’  breeding 
distribution. 
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8.  The  male  preferentially  took  prey  to  one  of  his  two  females  (the  primary  female) 
which  received  two-thirds  of  his  catch. 

9.  The  secondary  females’  main  prey  was  rabbit  and  moorhen.  The  male’s  main  prey 
was  starling  and  pheasant  but  the  relative  amounts  varied  widely  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

10.  Total  input  of  prey  during  the  year  equalled  or  slightly  exceeded  that  found  in 
continental  studies. 

11.  Harriers  were  not  observed  taking  reared  pheasants  but  their  presence  near 
release  pens  made  the  poults  very  nervous. 


Introduction 

Titchwell  Marsh  reserve  was  acquired  by  the  RSPB  in  1973  but  Marsh  Harriers  did 
not  nest  there  until  1980.  During  the  intervening  years  a dramatic  increase  in 
breeding  Marsh  Harriers  occurred  in  Britain,  probably  due  to  the  large  population  in 
the  Netherlands  being  faced  with  considerable  reduction  in  the  area  of  reedbed 
polders  (Day  in  prep).  The  breeding  population  of  Marsh  Harriers  began  to  increase 
in  Norfolk  in  1975  and  64  young  were  reared  in  the  county  in  the  five  years  1975  to 
1979,  (Seago  1976-1980).  Titchwell  Marsh  was  probably  unsuitable  during  those  five 
years  because  management  work  was  in  progress  and  the  reedbed  was  subjected  to 
tidal  flooding.  The  birds  occupied  undisturbed,  freshwater  reedbeds  elsewhere  in 
Norfolk.  By  summer  1980  management  work  in  the  reedbed  had  ceased  and,  for  the 
first  time,  24  hectares  of  marsh  were  under  controlled  freshwater  flooding.  Between 
1980  and  1983  ten  nesting  attempts  produced  twenty-nine  young  from  eight  suc- 
cessful nests  (table  1),  an  average  of  2.90  young  per  nest  or  3.63  per  successful  nest. 
The  national  average  number  of  fledged  young  per  nest  between  1980  and  1982  was 
similar,  varying  between  2.0  and  2.6  (Day  in  prep). 

This  paper  reports  a study  of  the  time  budgets  and  feeding  ecology  of  Marsh  Har- 
riers at  Titchwell  from  1980  to  1983. 


male  1 

male  2 

1980 

female  1 
4 

female  2 
2* 

female  3 
0 

1981 

4 

0 

5 

1982 

3 

3* 

— 

1983 

4 

4* 

— 

Table  1 Number  of  young  Marsh  Harriers  fledged  from  adults  based  at  Titchwell 
Marsh.  (*  nest  not  on  Titchwell  Marsh). 


Part  1:  Activities  of  Male  and  Primary  Female 

In  1980,  1982  and  1983  a male  at  Titchwell  was  mated  to  a female  within  the  reserve 
(primary  female)  and  another  (secondary  female)  outside. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  observers  and  watching  points,  observations  were 
confined  to  the  primary  female. 
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Methods 

In  1980  harriers  were  watched  from  a tree  100  metres  from  the  nesting  area  but  in 
1982  and  1983  from  an  elevated  hide  300  to  400  metres  from  the  site.  From  the  last 
position  virtually  the  whole  of  the  26  hectare  reedbed  was  visible,  as  well  as  23  hec- 
tares of  open  water,  50  hectares  of  saltmarsh  and  5 hectares  of  grazing  marsh.  Only 
20  hectares  of  arable  land  could  be  seen. 

Observation  periods  lasted  for  generally  2 or  3 hours  but  all  day  on  some  occasions 
using  several  observers.  The  activities  of  both  sexes  were  divided  into  10  categories 
and  a record  kept  of  each  activity  to  the  nearest  minute.  During  the  three  years, 
observation  periods  totalled  269  hours,  mainly  in  the  incubation  phase,  the  first  third 
of  the  nestling  phase  and  the  post-fledging  phase;  and  mainly  in  1982  and  1983. 
Observations  during  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  nestling  phase  amounted  to  on- 
ly 17  hours  because  observers  were  watching  the  male  over  his  hunting  range. 


Results  and  discussion 

The  bars  in  table  2 (solid  for  male,  stippled  for  female)  show  the  extent  of  ten  ac- 
tivities during  five  phases  from  the  commencement  of  incubation  to  the  dispersal  of 
juveniles  from  the  reserve. 

One  point  requires  explanation:  the  second  and  final  thirds  of  the  nestling  phase 
were  observed  in  1980  only  and  this  happened  to  be  the  only  year  when  the  female 
left  the  reserve  for  long  periods  to  hunt  for  prey.  It  might  seem  logical,  therefore,  to 
use  1980  data  only  for  the  post-fledging  phase  but  in  that  year  the  female  left  as  soon 
as  the  first  young  fledged  and  as  108  hours  of  observations  were  made  in  1982/83 
these  have  been  used  in  the  table. 


Activities  of  female 

The  female  spent  98%  of  her  time  on  or  near  the  nest  during  the  incubation  phase. 
She  spent  the  remaining  time  feeding  on  prey  brought  in  by  the  male  (1%  of  her 
time),  perching  in  nearby  trees  before  returning  to  the  nest  (0.5%),  collecting  and 
carrying  material  to  the  nest  (0.4%)  and  mobbing  Carrion  Crows  and  Canada  Geese 
and  circling  overhead  both  less  than  0.2%  of  her  time.  She  was  never  seen  to  leave 
the  reserve  and  was  rarely  more  than  100  metres  from  the  nest-site. 

If  humans  or  other  Marsh  Harriers  went  too  close  to  the  harrier’s  nest  the  adults 
flew  a few  hundred  metres  away  and  then  circled  high  above  the  nest  area  to  watch 
the  intruders  but  this  activity  was  negligible  during  the  period  of  observation. 

Another  point  on  disturbance  concerns  the  positions  of  the  nest-sites  relative  to 
public  footpaths.  Between  1980  and  1983  various  female  Marsh  Harriers  built  six 
nests  in  the  Titchwell  reedbed.  No  nest  was  within  450  metres  of  a public  footpath 
and  mean  distances  were  600  metres  from  a footpath  to  the  west  and  800  metres  from 
another  footpath  to  the  east.  Newton  (1979)  has  shown  that  relatively  high  levels  of 
disturbance  reduce  population  densities  of  other  large-raptor  species  in  Europe  so  it 
seems  likely  that  the  harriers’  nests  at  Titchwell  were  selected  to  avoid  the  continuous 
presence  of  visitors  on  the  west  and  east  boundaries  of  the  reserve. 

The  female  did  not  hunt  during  the  incubation  phase  but  relied  on  the  male  to  pro- 
vide prey. 

Because  of  asynchronous  hatching  the  young  were  in  the  process  of  hatching  for 
much  of  the  first  third  of  the  nestling  phase  and  so  during  35  hours  observation  the 
female  spent  94%  of  her  time  at  the  nest.  The  amount  of  time  she  spent  feeding 
herself  remained  the  same  but  she  began  perching  in  nearby  trees  slightly  more  often. 
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In  converting  the  nest  into  a platform  for  the  growing  young  she  spent  more  time 
(nearly  1 %)  collecting  and  bringing  reeds  to  the  nest-site  and  she  also  began  hunting 
over  the  reserves  reedbed.  Circling  overhead  also  increased  slightly.  These  last  four 
activities  (totalling  nearly  4%  of  her  time  compared  with  1 % during  the  incubation 
phase)  would  enable  her  to  see  predators  earlier,  and  further  from  the  nest,  and 
therefore  afford  more  protection  to  the  young  despite  being  away  from  the  nest 
itself.  Mobbing  predators  increased  slightly  but,  with  the  exception  of  a possible  Bit- 
tern on  one  occasion,  the  targets  were  passing  pigeons  and  Carrion  Crows. 

Only  17  hours  of  observations  were  made  during  the  second  and  final  thirds  of  the 
nestling  phase  and  they  were  in  1980  when  the  female  (untypically  for  Titchwell) 
spent  over  30%  of  her  time  away  from  the  reserve.  According  to  Brown  (1976)  and 
Cramp  and  Simmons  (1980)  this  is  typical  behaviour,  especially  when  the  male  may 
be  unable  to  provide  sufficient  prey,  although  Brown  describes  a brood  on  Anglesey 
which,  like  typical  situations  at  Titchwell,  was  provisioned  entirely  by  the  male 
throughout  the  entire  nestling  and  post-fledging  phases.  Newton,  however,  gives  an 
example  of  the  female  hunting  only  when  the  young  were  fledged  and  regards  this  as 
typical  for  Marsh  Harriers.  In  1980  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  male  could 
not  provide  sufficient  prey  so  the  female  seemed  to  be  putting  the  young  at  un- 
necessary risk  by  leaving  the  reserve  for  long  periods  and  since  her  contribution 
amounted  to  only  5 prey  items  in  23  hours  or  18%  of  the  total  during  the  nestling 
phase. 

The  female  spent  more  time  perching  in  nearby  trees,  standing  in  the  reedbed,  col- 
lecting material  and  circling  overhead  than  during  the  first  third  of  the  nestling  phase 
and,  in  typical  years,  when  she  remained  on  the  reserve,  the  proportion  of  time  oc- 
cupied by  these  activities  was  correspondingly  higher. 

Mobbing  predators  during  the  latter  two  thirds  of  the  nestling  phase  occupied  4% 
of  the  females  time  based  on  just  17  hours  watching.  On  all  10  occasions  the  intruder 
was  a Bittern.  Bittern-mobbing  was  first  noticed  by  casual  observation  when  the 
young  harriers  were  hatching  but  it  became  more  regular  halfway  through  the  nestl- 
ing phase.  The  Bittern  had  to  be  within  about  80  metres  of  the  harriers  nest  before 
mobbing  began  and,  if  the  Bittern  wandered  closer  to  the  nest,  the  mobbing  inten- 
sified. Both  harriers  mobbed  incessantly  for  20  minutes  on  one  occasion  — despite 
retaliatory  action  from  the  Bittern  — but  eventually  the  intruder  flew  and  landed 
over  100  metres  away  in  reeds  whereupon  the  mobbing  ceased.  During  the  four  years 
there  was  no  known  instance  where  the  presence  of  a Bittern  deterred  these  harriers 
from  taking  prey  to  their  nest,  but  when  another  pair  of  harriers  was  confronted  with 
the  same  situation  the  incoming  male  quickly  ate  the  prey  he  was  carrying  and  then 
assisted  the  female  in  mobbing  the  Bittern.  The  Bittern  was  at,  or  within  a few  metres 
of  the  nest,  but  it  was  later  proved  that  none  of  the  five  10-day  old  young  nor  the  two 
unhatched  eggs  were  predated. 

Bittern -mobbing  was  most  prevalent  in  1980  and  1982  (but  not  1981)  when  the  har- 
riers nest  was  within  50  metres  of  standing  water  (reedbed  or  ditch)  but  virtually  ab- 
sent in  1983  when  the  nest  was  over  100  metres  from  such  Bittern  feeding  sites. 

In  all  four  years  the  male  remained  for  at  least  40  days  after  the  young  fledged. 
The  activities  of  the  female  during  the  post-fledging  phase  varied  widely  from  year  to 
year.  Table  3 shows  how  long  the  female  remained  with  the  young  after  the  first  one 
fledged  and  also  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  contributed  to  the  total  prey  input. 

Cramp  and  Simmons  state  that  the  male  usually  leaves  soon  after  the  young  fledge 
and  that  the  female  alone  remains  with  the  young. 

The  possibility  that  the  female  helps  with  hunting  simply  when  the  male  has  two 
broods  to  feed  is  not  supported  by  these  results.  In  1980,  1982  and  1983  the  male  had 
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six,  six  and  eight  young  to  feed  respectively  and  in  two  of  those  years  the  female  pro- 
vided nothing  for  the  young  during  the  post-fledging  phase.  In  1981,  however,  when 
the  male  had  only  four  young  to  feed,  the  female  stayed  until  late  August  and  caught 
over  40%  of  the  prey. 

In  1981  virtually  all  of  the  female’s  prey  came  from  beyond  the  reserve.  The  fledgl- 
ings hardly  needed  parental  protection  so  by  hunting  over  arable  land  the  female 
could  hunt  more  effectively  (as  will  be  shown  later)  and  therefore  contribute 
significantly  to  the  total  prey -catch. 

In  1982  and  1983  the  female  remained  on  the  reserve  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
post-fledging  phase.  In  1982  she  spent  8%  of  her  time  hunting  over  the  marsh  but 
60%  either  perching  in  a tree  or  in  the  reeds.  In  1983,  when  the  male  had  eight  young 
to  feed,  she  did  not  even  attempt  to  catch  prey  but  occupied  herself  perching  in  trees 
(51%),  circling  overhead  (24%)  and  standing  in  the  reeds  (21%). 

This  apparently  illogical  behaviour  may  be  explained  as  follows.  Newton  suggests 
that  polygyny  occurs  when  there  is  a good  supply  of  easily  available  prey  in  habitats 
such  as  the  open,  tree-less  areas  surrounding  Titchwell;  as  the  Titchwell  male  was 
bigamous  in  all  four  years  and  successfully  reared  a higher-than-average  number  of 
young  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  generally  an  adequate  supply  of  prey  in  the 
area.  However,  during  the  nestling  and  post-fledging  phases,  there  may  have  been 
short  periods  when  prey  was  less  available.  This  would  cause  the  males  catching-rate 
to  fall  and  therefore  force  the  female  to  assist.  Thus  the  data  shows  that  when  the 
male  brought  prey  in  at  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  1.50  to  2.10  items  per  young 
per  10  hours  the  female  failed  to  hunt;  but  when  his  catching  rate  was  lower,  at  0.90 


Female  remained  (days) 

Females  prey  contribution 

1980 

1 

nil 

1981 

61 

41% 

1982 

17 

17% 

1983 

12 

nil 

Table  3:  Time  that  female  remained  after  young  fledged  and  her  prey  contribution 
(%  of  total)  during  post-fledging  phase. 
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to  1.50  items/young/10  hours  the  female  caught  between  15%  and  41%  of  the  prey 
during  a given  phase.  The  exception  to  this  was  in  1980  when  the  female  caught  18% 
of  the  prey  in  the  early  part  of  the  nestling  phase  despite  the  male  catching  2.36 
items/young/10  hours. 

Activities  of  the  male 

During  the  incubation  phase  the  male  divided  his  time  more  or  less  equally  between 
his  two  females  and  judging  from  observations  at  Titchwell  he  spent  60%  of  his  time 
at  each  nesting  area  perching,  displaying,  collecting  material,  circling  or  hunting. 

An  average  of  7.5%  of  his  time  was  spent  hunting  over  the  reserve.  Assuming  the 
same  applied  at  the  secondary  females  nesting  site  he  was  hunting  over  marshland 
habitat  for  15%  of  time;  considerably  less  than  the  42%  found  with  a bigamous  male 
at  Lauwersmeer  in  the  Netherlands  by  Altenburg  et  al  in  1982. 

Displaying  to  unattached  females  ceased  during  the  first  third  of  the  nestling  phase 
but  all  the  other  activities  remained  the  same  except  for  hunting  away  from  the 
reserve  which  increased  slightly. 

Noticeable  changes  occurred  during  the  second  and  final  thirds  of  the  nestling 
phase:  because  the  female  spent  far  less  time  at  the  nest  and  far  more  time  in  the 
“protective  activities’’  the  male  was  away  much  longer.  During  the  entire  nestling 
phase  the  male  was  at  Titchwell  for  an  average  30%  of  his  time,  probably  20%  at  the 
secondary  females  site  and  therefore  hunting  over  farmland  for  the  remaining  50%, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  Dutch  study. 

In  the  post -fledging  phase  he  was  at  Titchwell  for  13%  of  his  time,  an  estimated 
7%  at  the  second  nest  and  away  hunting,  therfore,  for  about  80%  of  his  time.  In 
three  years  watching  over  the  hunting  range  the  male  was  seen  perching  for  a long 
time  on  only  one  occasion,  so  the  80%  hunting  time  is  probably  realistic,  but  far  in 
excess  of  the  5Vi  hours  per  day  (35%  of  daylight)  in  the  Dutch  study. 

So  whereas  the  bigamous  male  in  the  Netherlands  hunted  for  between  35%  and 
50%  of  the  day  over  the  incubation,  nestling  and  post-fledging  phases  the  equivalent 
for  the  bigamous  male  at  Titchwell  appeared  to  increase  steadily  from  15%  to  50% 
to  80%.  In  the  post-fledging  phase  the  Titchwell  male  caught  more  prey  per  hour  of 
hunting  than  the  Dutch  birds  so  the  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Tft-  i 
chwell  female  generally  contributed  very  little  prey  (whereas  the  Dutch  females  did) 
and  possibly  because  the  average  prey-size  caught  by  the  Titchwell  male  was  less  than 
that  in  the  Netherlands. 

(The  second  Part  will  appear  in  the  Norfolk  Bird  & Mammal  Report  1984) 
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Yarmouth  District  Mediterranean  Gulls 

P.  R.  Allard 


The  second  British  example  of  a Mediterranean  Gull  shot  on  Breydon  Water  on  Box- 
ing Day  1886  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  Norwich  Castle  Museum.  It  was  obtained 
quite  accidentally  when  a wildfowler  unable  to  extract  a cartridge  from  his  gun  fired 
at  the  first  bird  which  presented  itself.  The  unfortunate  gull  made  ornithological 
history.  The  next  Norfolk  record  was  over  sixty  years  later  when  one  appeared  at 
Wiveton  in  March  1949  although  one  was  claimed  by  A.  H.  Patterson  at  Breydon 
16th  May  1909. 

Since  1952  Mediterranean  Gulls  have  appeared  most  years  on  the  north  Norfolk 
coast,  but  it  was  1960  before  one  was  again  identified  in  south-east  Norfolk.  Then  a 
second  year  bird  patrolled  Winterton  beach  in  September  and  early  October.  The 
first  Yarmouth  record  at  the  now  regular  harbour  entrance  site  was  in  August  1962. 
Since  then  birds,  mostly  adults,  have  appeared  almost  annually  especially  in  recent 
years.  Breydon  — increasingly  well  watched  — was  visited  by  a first-summer 
individual  in  July  1975. 

The  next  Breydon  record  was  a fine  adult  in  breeding  plumage  22nd  March  1978. 
The  following  year’s  events  were  quite  unprecedented.  Following  construction  of 
tern  platforms  on  the  estuary,  a congregation  of  gulls  often  harrassed  terns  returning 
with  fish.  Lengthy  observations  revealed  the  presence  of  at  least  eight  first-summer 
Mediterranean  Gulls  between  9th  May  and  26th  June  including  five  together.  Also  in 
1979  first-summer  individuals  appeared  in  May  at  Yarmouth  harbour  entrance  — a 
site  often  favoured  by  near-adult  and  adult  birds. 

During  1980  and  1981  Breydon  was  again  visited  by  first-summer  birds  in  May.  A 
similar  pattern  was  provided  in  1982  with  a first-summer  Mediterranean  15th  May 
and  six  together  on  23rd.  Especially  interesting  was  the  identification  of  a juvenile  on 
the  early  date  of  14th  August.  Juvenile  and  first-winter  birds  still  appear  to  be  un- 
common, although  doubtless  overlooked. 

In  1983  the  aim  was  to  record  Mediterranean  gulls  locally  each  month.  The  year 
opened  with  two  residents  at  Yarmouth  harbour  entrance  throughout  January:  an 
adult  and  a second-winter  bird.  Both  could  be  readily  spotted  at  ebb  tides  after  the 
discharge  of  sewage.  These  individuals  were  last  seen  26th  February.  March  proved 
difficult.  Despite  regular  visits  it  was  only  on  the  9th  that  a second-winter  bird  ap- 
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peared  briefly  at  the  harbour  entrance.  April  too  was  troublesome  despite  many 
hours  watching  at  Breydon  and  at  the  harbour  entrance.  But  at  mid-day  on  28th 
after  three  hours  watching  a first-summer  bird  headed  north  at  the  harbour  entrance. 
Another,  or  possibly  the  same  bird,  appeared  on  Breydon  next  day. 

May  is  nowadays  the  peak  time  for  first-summer  individuals  at  Breydon.  The 
month  began  well  with  a dark  first-summer  bird  on  9th  still  showing  traces  of  first- 
winter  attire.  Another  much  paler  individual  was  found  on  10th.  Next  day  a spell  of 
colder  west  to  north-westerly  winds  prevailed  and  no  Mediterranean  Gulls  were 
found.  The  16th  saw  a return  to  warmer  south  to  south-east  winds  and  that  evening  a 
group  of  four  Mediterranean  Gulls  was  resting  on  the  mudflats.  Only  one  remained 
on  18th  and  this  was  seen  to  depart  high  to  the  north  in  late  afternoon.  Cooler 
weather  returned  on  19th,  rapidly  changing  again  to  light  southerlies  by  21st  when  a 
bird  with  very  dark  head  and  mainly  reddish  bill  appeared  and  stayed  all  day.  Cool 
conditions  returned  on  23rd  with  strong  north  to  north-easterly  winds  and  again 
Mediterranean  Gulls  were  absent.  However,  light  south-easterlies  arrived  on  30th 
coinciding  with  the  appearance  at  mid-day  of  a Mediterranean  Gull  displaying  a 
yellow-orange  bill  and  palish  head.  This  soon  departed  to  the  north-west.  A new 
arrival  next  day  showed  an  orange-red  bill  and  this  was  again  seen  1st  June.  Two 
were  together  on  2nd. 

South-easterlies  returned  4th  June  and  two  Mediterraneans  appeared  briefly  on 
5th  one  of  which  headed  north  in  the  afternoon.  One  recorded  on  7th  was  followed 
by  a very  ragged  individual  the  following  day.  Warm  conditions  continued  and  a sur- 
prise on  10th  were  five  together  including  the  ragged  bird  of  the  8th.  Two  remained 
on  11th  increasing  to  four  on  12th.  All  had  gone  by  13th.  Observations  continued 
and  a single  appeared  21st-22nd  with  two  more  on  24th  during  a period  of  north- 
easterlies.  All  these  spring-time  records  relate  to  Breydon.  Two  harbour-mouth  visits 
during  this  period  were  unsuccessful.  The  Mediterranean  Gulls  at  Breydon  were 
found  resting  on  saltings  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  estuary.  They  could  be  readily 
observed  from  one  of  the  hides  with  the  aid  of  a telescope. 

Initially  it  was  thought  the  majority  of  sightings  related  to  the  same  individuals. 
But  by  obtaining  full  details  of  head  markings  and  bill  colouring  and  such  additional 
features  as  missing  primaries  or  stained  plumage  it  was  appreciated  that  many  dif- 
ferent birds  were  involved.  For  example,  between  29th  April  and  25th  June  1983  it 
was  considered  that  26  first-summer  Mediterranean  Gulls  passed  through  Breydon. 
Almost  every  arrival  coincided  with  southerly  winds.  As  in  previous  years  some  were 
watched  departing  to  the  north  or  north-west. 

Surprisingly,  July  proved  difficult  and  none  was  found  at  the  harbour  entrance 
despite  increased  watching.  Fortunately  Breydon  produced  a single  second-summer 
bird  on  22nd.  The  final  estuary  occurrence  in  1983  was  an  adult  — always  very  scarce 
at  this  locality  — 4th  September.  At  the  harbour  mouth,  August  proved  interesting 
with  several  adults  appearing  from  time  to  time.  A first-summer  individual  arrived 
on  10th,  remaining  next  day.  Between  9th  August  and  26th  September  a total  of  six 
second-summer  birds  each  with  a small  amount  of  black  on  the  wing-tips  passed 
north  offshore  without  pausing  to  feed.  The  only  first-winter  specimen  was  a single 
7th  October.  Two,  perhaps  three,  adults  appeared  in  October  and  could  be  found  on 
most  days  until  the  end  of  the  year.  A second- winter  bird  accompanied  them  12th 
November. 

High-tide  resting  places  have  included  grassy  areas  at  South  Denes  power  station 
and  school  playing  fields  at  Gorleston.  Other  observers  reported  undoubtedly  dif- 
ferent Mediterranean  Gulls  including  a first-winter  bird  at  California  21st  January 
and  two  second-winter  ones  at  Yarmouth  18th  February. 
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Above:  This  Parrot  Crossbill  was  among  a group  of  eight  birds  which  arrived 
in  Wells  pinewoods  during  October.  A pair  remained  to  breed  successfully  the 
following  spring.  Below:  A delightful  study  of  a Jay  recalling  the  remarkable 
October  influx.  (Photos:  R . Tidman). 


Above:  Four  Hoopoes  were  recorded  during  the  year  among  them  this  in 
dividual  which  stayed  three  days  at  Holme.  Below:  Jack  Snipe  were  record 
ed  at  two  dozen  localities  including  seven  at  Breydon  in  December.  (Photos, 
P.  R.  Clarke) 


1983  was  a good  year  for  Mediterranean  Gulls  in  Norfolk.  The  records  included 

Point Ti^  ^ T *he  n°rth  N°rfolk  coast  Particularly  af^kenej 

otnt,  Titchwell  and  Holme.  Immatures  can  easily  be  overlooked  and  may  well  oc- 
cur inland  more  frequently  than  the  one  inland  occurrence  recorded  to  date-  a first- 
winter  bird  at  Buckenham  7th  November  1982.  1 

Gull  watching  is  becoming  very  popular.  As  a result  of  the  ever  increasine 
numbers  of  bird-watchers  the  status  of  the  once  very  rare  and  still  mysterious 
Mediterranean  Gull  in  Norfolk  will  doubtless  continue  changing. 


The  Jay  Invasion 

Andrew  Warren 


mhlr  f,eror°bSerVer!-  W<;re  U"awa[e  of  the  big  Ja7  invasion  which  took  place  in  Oc- 
I ’ n pa“,cular  tbose  fo«unate  enough  to  live  on  the  coast,  since  it  was 
rhTi/  h h y W hm-  3 T °f  the  Sea’  that  the  main  Passage  occurred.  However, 

nnmhJr  nfd  aeSfnCt  th«ms®'yes  entirelV  to  3 coastal  migration,  as  revealed  by  a 
number  of  records  from  inland  localities.  y 

somhe:"r°Tr0k  placealong  a broad  front,  stretching  from  Humberside  to  the 
wher^  n VTre>^  maj°rity  of  b>rds  were  reported  from  south-west  England 
here  a flock  of  1000  was  observed  in  fields  near  Land’s  End,  whilst  3000  flew  west 

,T,  if  T°,  m T‘eS  °f  UP  t0  30°-  Numbers  reaching  Norfolk  were  less  spec- 
tacular , but  just  as  dramatic. 

The  Jays  originated  from  the  Continent  where  there  were  reports  of  huge  numbers 
moving  westward  across  Poland  and  Scandinavia  towards  Britain  in  early  autumn. 
Many  were  later  seen  coming  in  off  the  sea  and  here  in  Norfolk  birds  of  the  Con- 
tinental race  were  caught  and  ringed  at  Happisburgh  October  11th  and  12th. 

Periodic  eruptions  of  Continental  populations  of  Jays  are  not  uncommon.  In 
1977,  for  example,  there  were  reports  of  a large  passage  over  Belgium  during 
fnchidTd  °Ct0ber  aUu  an  mvasion  in  Switzerland  from  late  September  which 
rv!ohd  °Ver  the  Albis  SePtember  28th  and  1000  at  Eggerstanden 

?98w^' ^ritlsh  Birds  1\:251).  The  Latvian  SSR  reported  an  autumn  invasion  in 

Birds!  5^T1 1)  trappe<^  having  had  Previous  invasions  in  1975  and  1977  ( British 
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These  eruptions  are  rarely  experienced  in  Britain,  but  this  is  not  the  first  occasion 
that  Continental  Jays  have  reached  Norfolk.  In  October  1975  a flock  of  14  was 
recorded  at  Titchwell,  with  4 apparently  in  off  the  sea  at  Winterton  on  12th.  Yet  to 
record  such  numbers  as  Norfolk  achieved  in  October  1983  is  quite  unprecedented. 

First  signs  of  the  forthcoming  invasion  occurred  in  late  September  when  unusually 
large  parties  of  Jays  were  recorded  at  several  coastal  localities:  Snettisham  had  21  on 
24th  with  35  heading  west  at  Titchwell  the  same  day,  12  were  at  Cawston  on  25th  and 
11  flew  west  past  Lynn  Point  on  26th.  Throughout  October  Norfolk  was  inundated 
with  Jays.  There  were  reports  of  migrating  birds  from  over  forty  localities.  Un- 
fortunately there  were  too  many  records  to  warrant  individual  publication.  Only  the 
more  interesting  observations  in  terms  of  larger  numbers  (usually  over  30  birds)  or 
particularly  unusual  sites,  have  been  mentioned.  Accordingly,  on  October  1st  40  flew 
west  past  Holme  with  46  south  at  Snettisham  on  9th,  100  in  two  groups  of  50  flew 
north  over  Reedham  on  10th  whilst  over  50  headed  north  over  Moulton  St.  Mary  on 
12th.  The  13th  saw  some  really  notable  numbers:  94  west  in  ten  minutes  at 
Muckleborough  Hill  Weybourne,  134  west  at  Walsey  Hills,  63  west  in  15  minutes  at 
Cley,  50  west  at  Brancaster  Staithe  and  55  south  at  Snettisham.  The  following  day 
produced  74  west  in  20  minutes  at  Holkham  with  an  additional  70  west  at  Brancaster 
Staithe  and  123  west  at  Titchwell  including  86  in  an  hour. 

At  Winterton  87  flew  south  in  one  hour  on  17th,  whilst  115  came  in  off  the  sea  in 
parties  of  20  to  30  birds  at  Yarmouth.  Similarly  40  to  50  arrived  between  Weybourne 
and  Sheringham  on  18th  with  over  100  at  Stokesby  and  138  at  Snettisham  on  19th. 
There  were  a few  rather  unusual  Fenland  records  including  3 flying  south  at  Black 
Horse  Drove  near  Littleport  September  23rd  and  6 south-west  over  Ten  Mile  Bank 
October  2nd 

Also  worthy  of  mention  are  the  autumn  ‘totals’  for  the  best-watched  localities:  198 
south  past  Wolferton  between  September  23rd  and  October  31st;  297  west  through 
Titchwell  September  24th  to  November  3rd  and  293  west  over  Holme  October  3rd  to 
31st.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  above  mentioned  records  involved  the  same  parties  of 
Jays  as  they  passed  along  the  coast.  During  the  whole  period  perhaps  over  1500  birds 
migrated  through  Norfolk. 

The  following  pattern  of  migration  emerges:  birds  striking  the  Norfolk  coast  in  the 
east  either  flew  north,  south  or  west.  In  fact,  the  majority  tended  to  head  north 
swinging  westward  along  the  north  coast  where  they  were  joined  by  additional  birds 
coming  in  off  the  sea  in  this  area.  Approaching  Hunstanton,  all  moved  south 
heading  into  The  Wash  where  they  could  either  cross  the  Fens  or  move  into  Lin- 
colnshire. Judging  by  the  scarcity  of  Fenland  records  the  majority  appear  to  have 
chosen  the  latter  alternative. 

Why  did  the  Jays  come  in  the  first  place?  Reference  to  a summary  by  Berndt  and 
Dancker  (1960)  on  the  movements  of  west  European  Jays  between  autumn  1947  and 
1957  attributes  Continental  eruptions  to  annual  fluctuations  in  the  acorn  crop.  A 
poor  crop  or  crop  failure  invariably  caused  an  eruption.  British  Jays,  however,  do 
not  provide  any  clear  suggestion  of  eruptive  behaviour.  It  may  be  that  annual  dif- 
ferences in  the  acorn  crop  are  smaller  in  Britain  ( Bird  Study  18:2).  Very  surprisingly, 
1983  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  since  90%  of  the  British  acorn  crop  in  the  south 
was  destroyed  by  ‘knopper  galls’  created  by  the  parasitic  wasp  Andricus  quercus 
calicis.  As  a result  large  numbers  of  resident  Jays  were  on  the  move  searching  for 
food  and  swelling  the  numbers  of  Continental  Jays  reaching  our  coastline. 

After  leaving  Norfolk  the  Jay  flocks  dispersed  with  birds  settling  in  areas  pro- 
viding an  alternative  food  supply  (sweet  chestnut  for  example)  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  them  to  survive  the  winter.  Yet  several  remained  in  the  county  including  17  in  the 
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FenH  NoVTlber  2°th  "ith  others  feeding  on  apples  and  beechmast  in  a Bedingham 
garden  and  6 on  the  edges  of  fields  in  Titchwell.  The  birds  also  fed  during  theirbrief 
halts  whilst  on  passage  and  were  observed  taking  hawthorn  berries  and  blackberries 
and  searching  momentarily  at  the  edges  of  fields,  sometimes  in  company  with  other 

SU|:h  W jSfthel^  haSte  t0  migrate'  however,  that  they  often  flew  off  with  the 
ood  item  clasped  firmly  in  their  beaks  to  be  consumed  at  the  next  stop.  Finally,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  other  species  were  involved  in  the  Jay  migration, 
ere  were  reports  of  Great  and  Long-tailed  Tits  on  the  move;  at  Titchwell  Rooks 

ton  usuair°WS’  d3WS  and  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  were  all  more  noticeable 


K-A-Y 


Selected  Offshore  Observations 

Great  Northern  Diver:  Fifteen  miles  NE  of  Brancaster  April  26th;  another  2 miles 
off  Hunstanton  Nov.  8th  and  23rd. 

Great  Crested  Grebe:  Up  to  50  off  Holme/Hunstanton  Nov.  8th 

Red-necked  Grebe:  Brancaster  July  15th  (5  miles  north  of  harbour);  another  (2  miles 
north)  Aug.  31st. 

Slavonian  Grebe:  3 off  Hunstanton  Nov.  8th. 

Manx  Shearwater:  North  of  Brancaster  harbour:  4 (15  miles  north)  June  16th  5 (20 
miles)  June  25th,  3 (9  miles)  July  1st  and  one  (20  miles)  Sept.  24th. 

Scaup:  Four  20  miles  north  of  Brancaster  Aug.  2nd. 

Long-tailed  Duck:  Holme  85-90  March  2nd. 

Velvet  Scoter:  Three  miles  NW  of  Hunstanton  18  Dec.  3rd. 

Kestrel:  Twelve  miles  north  of  Hunstanton  Oct.  4th. 

Guillemot:  Arrival  adults  and  young  from  July  5th.  Main  feeding  area  8 miles  north 
of  Brancaster. 

Little  Auk:  Twenty  miles  north  of  Brancaster  Oct.  21st. 

Swift:  WSW  20  miles  north  of  Brancaster  Oct.  4th. 


J.  Brown 
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Little  Auk  Fly-Past 

Moderate  north-westerly  winds  during  the  morning  of  October  28th  produced  rather 
quiet  conditions  along  the  Norfolk  coast  for  sea-watchers.  But  the  unexpected  was 
soon  to  follow.  At  1400  hours  several  Little  Auks  appeared  close  inshore  at  Cley 
heading  westwards.  Following  a change  in  wind  direction  to  a northerly  point  a total 
of  49  headed  west  including  a group  of  13.  Possibly  many  more  were  further  out  to 
sea,  but  distances  were  too  great  for  accurate  identification.  Very  surprisingly  this 
was  the  beginning  of  an  unprecedented  movement  of  these  miniature  sea-birds. 

At  first  light  October  29th  Little  Auks  were  moving  north  above  the  tideline  at 
Horsey  Gap,  together  with  groups  of  waders  for  well  over  an  hour.  During  the  first 
60  minutes  an  amazing  total  of  219  was  logged  and  the  count  covering  a period  of 
five  hours  watching  produced  773  birds  with  850  estimated.  During  the  final  hour  to 
1130  hours  ony  69  were  noted.  Many  were  in  groups  of  between  three  and  seven.  The 
largest  consisted  of  17  birds  and  there  were  31  singles.  Occasional  birds  dropped  into 
the  sea  to  rest,  but  were  soon  on  the  wing  again.  At  Paston,  observers  counted  602  in 
seven  hours  from  first-light  heading  north-west  at  the  rate  of  100  per  hour,  but 
decreasing  rapidly  from  mid-morning;  23  was  the  biggest  party  observed.  Here  too 
Little  Auks  were  in  company  with  Dunlin  and  Knot;  others  passed  inland  with  Starl- 
ings. Two  hours  watching  from  Cromer  Pier  produced  165  west,  whilst  200  were 
estimated  off  Cley  including  155  in  a two-hour  spell.  Little  Auks  were  also  recorded 
off  Blakeney  Point  and  Wells;  14  passed  Titchwell  in  1 Vi  hours. 

Undoubtedly  most  Little  Auks  continued  heading  north  or  north-west  thus 
avoiding  NW  Norfolk.  Holme  observers,  for  example,  produced  a total  of  18  and  4 
were  noted  at  Hunstanton.  The  only  detailed  Yarmouth  records  available  featured 
79  moving  north  at  the  harbour  entrance  between  1100  and  1230  hours  (26  was  the 
largest  group).  It  is  unfortunate  no  early  morning  cover  was  available  here. 

The  next  morning  (October  30th)  saw  only  the  remnants  of  this  remarkable  move- 
ment, although  observations  at  Paston  produced  40  passing  north-west,  mainly 
singles  including  some  caught  up  with  Knot.  Only  one  was  noted  at  Horsey,  2 at 
Cromer,  3 at  Cley  and  one  at  Wells.  Elsewhere,  exceptional  Little  Auk  totals  were 
recorded.  At  Spurn  Point  770  were  counted  on  28th  and  a remarkable  1767  on  29th. 
In  Suffolk,  210  were  reported  at  Benacre  on  29th. 

The  main  reason  for  this  major  influx  into  the  North  Sea  is  not  clear.  Many 
observers  were  surprised  at  the  numbers  involved  considering  the  wind  speed  and  the 
fact  that  few  other  sea  birds  were  involved.  Late  October  to  early  November  appears 
to  be  the  peak  time  when  Little  Auks  are  travelling  from  High  Arctic  breeding 
grounds  south-westwards  into  the  Atlantic  well  north  of  the  British  Isles.  The  birds 
then  appear  in  immense  numbers  in  the  Norwegian  Sea.  Weather  maps  covering  this 
period  reveal  very  strong  northerly  to  north-westerly  winds  in  force  for  this  area  on 
27th/28th  which  must  have  swept  the  birds  into  the  North  Sea  instead  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Moderate  north  to  north-easterlies  on  29th  carried  them  further  south  and  closer 
inshore. 

P.  R.  Allard 
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Wisbech  Sewage  Farm  — The  End 


During  the  past  thirty  years  Wisbech  Sewage  Farm  maintained  an  international 
reputation  for  migrant  waders.  Its  imminent  closure  has  prompted  this  article. 
Readers  will  doubtless  recall  a succession  of  red-letter  days  at  this  once  renowned 
locality.  Many  observations,  particularly  those  of  maritime  species,  are  doubtless  at- 
tributable to  the  Farm’s  special  position:  only  six  miles  inland  and  beside  the  Nene 
which  acts  as  a guiding  line  for  many  birds  flying  overland  from  The  Wash. 

Work  on  construction  of  the  site  — straddling  the  Lincolnshire/Norfolk  boun- 
dary — began  in  1874.  The  following  is  a passage  from  Gardiner’s  History  of 
Wisbech : “In  September  1871  after  much  negotiation  the  Corporation  decided  to 
purchase  from  Mr.  John  Spikings  a farm  of  217  acres  opposite  the  Foul  Anchor  in 
Tydd  St.  Giles  for  £11,000  and  subsequently  appointed  Mr.  Easton  engineer  of  the 
proposed  irrigation  scheme  of  sewerage’’.  However,  there  were  long  and  tedious 
delays  and  it  was  not  until  September  1874  that  work  actually  commenced. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  site  consisted  of  a series  of  embanked  fields  which  were 
periodically  flooded  with  untreated  sewage  and  factory  effluent.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  tidal  Nene  and  on  the  south-east  by  a row  of  Aspens  planted  prior  to 
the  First  World  War.  Three  pairs  of  tall  pylons  carrying  power  lines  across  the  Nene 
provided  a dominant  landmark,  visible  for  many  miles  around.  Little  is  known  of  its 
early  ornithological  history.  Infrequent  visits  were  made  by  Cambridge  Bird  Club 
members  from  the  mid  1940s  onward,  but  it  was  not  until  1955  that  the  true  value  of 
the  Farm  was  realised  when  almost  daily  autumn  counts  were  made  by  A.  E.  Vine 
and  myself. 

This  increased  observation  fortunately  coincided  with  a most  remarkable  return 
migration.  Some  observations  including  a flock  of  40  Spotted  Redshank  and  100 
Curlew  Sandpipers  (in  a year  notable  elsewhere  for  small  numbers  of  this  species)  are 
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outstanding.  The  1955  wader  list  was  raised  to  27  species  by  the  concurrent  visits  in 
November  of  Pectoral  and  White-rumped  Sandpiper.  At  this  time  the  fields  when 
not  under  flood  were  used  to  grow  a variety  of  crops  including  Spinach,  Mangolds, 
Barley,  Wheat  and  Potatoes.  Consequently,  the  lagoons  tended  to  remain  flooded 
for  long  periods  with  perhaps  only  one  lagoon  at  a time  suitable  for  feeding  wader 
flocks  during  migration  times.  Moreover,  towards  the  end  of  the  1950s  with  the 
gradual  build-up  of  toxic  chemicals  in  the  soil  and  the  associated  decline  in  crop 
quality,  farming  activities  ceased  with  the  exception  of  abortive  attempts  at  growing 
tulips  by  local  nurserymen. 

The  flooding  of  the  lagoons  was  now  regulated  by  a more  casual  regime,  with  the 
Farm  Manager  sympathetic  to  the  requirements  of  both  birds  and  bird-watchers. 
Additional  shallow  floods  were  made  available  to  feeding  waders  during  peak  migra- 
tion periods  with  spectacular  results.  The  numbers  of  common  species  and  some  of 
the  scarcer  migrants  visiting  the  Farm  increased  dramatically.  This  trend  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  1960s  which  became  the  best  period  ornithologically  in  the 
hundred  year  history  of  the  Farm.  It  has  long  been  realised  that  the  state  of  the  tides 
in  The  Wash  greatly  influenced  both  numbers  and  variety  of  birds  at  the  site.  Two 
visits  on  the  same  day  separated  by  only  a few  hours  often  yielded  completely  dif- 
ferent lists  of  birds.  During  periods  of  low  tide  in  the  adjoining  Nene,  if  birds  were 
disturbed  on  the  Farm  by  human  intrusion,  they  moved  to  the  inter-tidal  muds  at 
Ferry  Station  some  two  miles  down  river.  Here  they  remained  until  the  incoming  tide 
forced  a return  to  the  Farm  to  resume  feeding. 


A large  commuter  population  of  small  waders  became  established  in  most  years 
with  birds  flighting  in  from  The  Wash  to  feed  at  the  Farm  in  the  mornings  and  out 
again  in  the  late  evenings,  probably  at  times  joining  the  large  roosting  flocks  on  the 
fields  behind  the  sea  walls  at  Terrington.  Yet  on  some  bright  moonlit  nights  the  Farm 
remained  thronged  with  birds  although  the  reasons  for  this  behaviour  are  obscure 
(see  C.B.C.  Report  for  1967  pages  40-41).  Differences  in  soil  texture  also  had  a direct 
influence  on  species  present.  For  example,  up  to  26  Bar-tailed  Godwits  at  a time 
would  only  be  found  feeding  when  a particular  lagoon  became  suitable.  This  field 
consisted  of  a very  fine  silt  reminiscent  of  the  Wash  mudflats  from  whence  these 
birds  had  come.  Vegetation  also  had  a marked  influence  on  the  numbers  of  certain 
species.  In  years  when  plant  growth  became  rank  with  Persicaria  and  Rumex 
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dominating,  the  lagoons  were  less  attractive  to  shore  waders  (including  Dunlin, 
Curlew  Sandpiper  and  Little  Stint),  but  more  favoured  by  Wood  and  Green  Sand- 
pipers with  always  the  chance  of  a glimpse  of  Spotted  Crake  or  very  rarely  Baillon’s 
Crake.  Some  species  delighted  in  searching  the  delta  areas  formed  near  outlet  pipes. 
Ruffs,  Curlew  Sandpipers  and  Ringed  Plovers  were  particularly  fond  of  such  areas 
and  Turnstones  became  adept  at  flicking  over  pieces  of  hardened  mud  in  search  of 
prey  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  would  search  the  tidelines  on  the  shore. 


The  breeding  list  was  not  extensive,  but  certain  species  became  well  established. 
The  Shelduck  colony  raised  200  to  300  ducklings  annually  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  in  East  Anglia.  Half  a dozen  Mallard  nests  were  recorded  each 
spring.  Single  nests  of  Tufted,  Pochard,  Shoveler  and  Gadwall  were  recorded  in 
some  years.  The  Black-headed  Gull  colony  increased  from  two  nests  in  1957  to  well 
over  200  pairs  by  the  mid  1960s.  About  this  period  2 or  3 attendant  Little  Gulls  gave 
hope  of  nesting,  especially  in  view  of  the  breeding  attempt  on  the  Ouse  Washes  in 
1975.  Among  waders,  both  Ringed  Plover  and  Oystercatcher  nested  annually;  Red- 
shank and  Snipe  occasionally  managed  to  raise  young  on  the  Farm.  Three  pairs  of 
Avocets  took  up  temporary  residence  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Farm  in  1959.  They 
gave  hope  of  breeding  as  they  mated  and  indulged  in  acts  of  aggression  towards  such 
potential  preditors  as  Carrion  Crows  and  Herons.  Reed  and  Sedge  Warblers,  Reed 
Buntings,  Corn  Buntings,  Whitethroats  and  Yellow  Wagtails  were  all  abundant 
breeders  with  Blue-headed  Wagtails  nesting  in  1978.  The  Poplar  belt  held  breeding 
pairs  of  Little  Owl,  Kestrel,  Stock  Dove  and  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. 

It  was  the  wealth  and  variety  of  migrants  which  made  Wisbech  famous.  During 
spring,  particularly  after  periods  of  easterly  winds,  one  might  expect  Kentish  Plover 
and  Temminck’s  Stint  as  well  as  the  more  regular  Ruff,  Wood,  Green  and  Common 
Sandpipers.  A Broad-billed  Sandpiper  was  present  18th/19th  May  1959.  Little  Stint, 
although  very  scarce  in  spring,  could  sometimes  be  seen  during  the  first  week  in 
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June;  a period  favoured  also  by  Avocets.  Black  Terns  would  often  drop  in  at 
Wisbech  en  route  to  breeding  grounds  in  Denmark  or  Holland.  Ten  or  20  became  a 
usual  number,  but  exceptionally  as  in  May  1959  as  many  as  180  were  gracefully 
feeding  by  picking  insects  from  the  water  surface. 

The  period  from  mid-June  until  the  second  week  in  July,  although  quiet  as  regards 
migrants,  often  produced  surprises.  Up  to  20  summering  Spotted  Redshank  in  full 
dusky  breeding  dress  could  sometimes  be  found  at  high  tide.  Post-breeding 
assemblies  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  often  gathered  at  the  Farm  during  this  period. 
On  one  occasion  150  were  counted.  By  mid- July  a trickle  of  return  passage  migrants 
was  the  vanguard  of  the  flood  that  was  to  follow.  Green  and  Common  Sandpipers 
were  often  first  arrivals  followed  by  adult  Curlew  Sandpipers  still  in  superb  chestnut- 
red  nuptial  dress.  The  events  of  1971  make  impressive  reading:  34  Curlew  Sandpipers 
arrived  31st  July  increasing  to  100  by  3rd  August  and  to  a peak  of  150  on  the  7th;  all 
were  adults  in  breeding  attire.  Early  Pectoral  Sandpipers  could  sometimes  be  seen  at 
this  period  often  associating  with  the  Curlew  Sandpipers;  one  wonders  at  their 
origins  as  the  two  species  nest  as  far  west  as  the  Taimyr  Peninsular  in  arctic  Siberia. 
Later  Pectoral  occurrences  in  the  autumn  way  well  be  of  birds  of  transatlantic  origin. 

By  August  migration  through  the  Farm  was  well  underway  with  the  second  week 
often  producing  the  widest  variety  of  species  of  the  year.  Green,  Wood  and  Com- 
mon Sandpipers  would  reach  peak  numbers  by  mid-month  (as  many  as  3 1 , 37  and  80 
respectively)  followed  by  Knot,  Sanderling  and  up  to  30  Turnstones  during  the  third 
week  of  August. 

Ruff  totals  could  be  as  high  as  200  or  even  250,  but  the  numbers  of  most  of  the 
larger  waders  was  largely  governed  by  the  state  of  the  tides  in  The  Wash.  High  tide 
roosting  groups  of  up  to  50  or  even  60  Spotted  Redshank  could  be  expected  whilst 
flights  of  20  or  30  Greenshank  headed  inland  following  the  course  of  the  Nene. 
Whimbrel  provided  a similar  pattern. 

The  autumn  migration  during  1973  proved  epecially  memorable  and  included  five 
New  World  waders  of  three  different  species.  First  arrivals  18th  July  included  130 
Black-tailed  Godwits.  Five  days  later  a total  of  19  species  of  waders  could  be  found. 
First  autumn  rarity  was  a White-rumped  Sandpiper  28th  July.  An  evening  tide  15th 
August  brought  an  assembly  of  50  Spotted  Redshanks.  A Red-necked  Phalarope 
which  arrived  8th  September  remained  until  11th  October.  During  a ten-day  period 
of  its  stay  it  was  in  company  with  Temminck’s  Stint  and  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  By  mid- 
September  24  wader  species  were  on  show  in  the  lagoons.  A fortnight  later  Little 
Stint  numbers  had  built  up  to  80. 

Under  suitable  conditions  September  produced  peak  numbers  of  Dunlin,  Curlew 
Sandpiper  and  Little  Stint,  the  combined  flock  often  totalling  over  2000  birds.  As 
many  as  150  Curlew  Sandpipers  were  present  9th  September  1978.  At  the  same  time 
an  unprecedented  total  of  130  Little  Stints  was  reached.  The  Curlew  Sandpiper  count 
had  in  fact  been  eclipsed  at  the  end  of  August  1969  when  400,  mostly  juveniles,  were 
recorded. 
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Good  numbers  of  Ringed  Plovers  could  be  found  on  the  Farm  on  most  days 
throughout  autumn,  but  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  usually  reached  peak  numbers  dur- 
ing August;  totals  of  16  and  27  are  on  record.  Golden  Plover,  although  often  abun- 
dant on  surrounding  arable  fields,  were  only  infrequent  visitors  often  in  the  evenings 
for  pre-roost  bathing  sessions.  The  usual  maritime  Grey  Plover  was  a scarce  visitor. 
Weed-grown  lagoons  were  much  favoured  by  Snipe  with  peak  numbers  of  800  on 
record.  Jack  Snipe  could  also  be  flushed  from  similar  areas  at  times  remaining  a few 
days.  Unique  numbers  of  Jack  Snipe  appeared  in  autumn  1966.  Between  October 
and  December  counts  included  40  to  43  on  21st/22nd  October  and  50  on  5th 
November.  By  contrast,  the  rare  Great  Snipe  would  stay  for  periods  in  excess  of  ten 
days.  Of  the  remaining  palearctic  and  holarctic  waders,  Temminck’s  Stints  were 
regular  visitors,  the  trilling  calls  usually  a first  indication  of  their  presence.  Red- 
necked Phalaropes  were  regular  too,  mostly  during  August  and  September.  Grey 
phalarope,  however,  remained  rare  with  just  two  observations  of  individuals  in  thirty 
years.  Dotterel  was  added  to  the  Farm  list  in  September  1972  when  one  appeared 
among  Golden  Plovers.  Bringing  the  story  up  to  date,  a Black-winged  Stilt  stayed  a 
few  days  during  April  1983. 

Although  not  especially  noted  for  its  wealth  of  birds  of  prey,  Wisbech  Sewage 
Farm  produced  interesting  records  over  the  years.  Marsh  and  Hen  Harriers  were 
regular  and  Montagu’s  Harrier  could  occasionally  be  seen  in  spring.  Honey  Buzzard, 
Osprey,  Goshawk,  Hobby  and  Peregrine  were  all  recorded  with  Merlin  a regular 
winter  resident. 

Wisbech  gained  a special  reputation  for  sightings  of  rarities.  Most  bird-watchers 
came  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Nearctic  waders.  The  least  rare  of  these  transatlantic 
wanderers  was  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  with  a thirty-year  total  of  nearly  50  birds. 
Wisbech  became  one  of  the  most  likely  places  in  Britain  to  find  them.  Next  in  order 
of  frequency  was  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper;  since  its  first  recorded  visit  in  1955  it 
has  been  recorded  a further  five  times.  A total  of  five  Wilson’s  Phalaropes  was 
recorded  including  two  which  remained  for  three  weeks  in  1967  and  were  readily 
photographed.  Spotted  Sandpiper  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs  totalled  three  each.  Among 
other  highlights  were  single  Baird’s  Sandpiper  (July/August  1963),  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  (November/December  1966),  Long-billed  Dowitcher  (September/Oc- 
tober 1963)  and  Lesser  Golden  Plover  (August  1974).  A star  species  in  the  history  of 
Wisbech  Sewage  Farm  is  the  Stilt  Sandpiper:  an  adult  in  part  summer  plumage  trap- 
ped and  ringed  in  July  1963  was  only  the  second  record  for  Europe.  Remarkably, 
another  Stilt  Sandpiper  was  present  in  August  1965.  Other  rarities  at  various  times 
included  Spoonbill  in  October  1970  and  April  1974,  Caspian  Tern  in  July  1982, 
White-winged  Black  Terns  (several  immatures  in  autumn)  and  single  Gull-billed  and 
Whiskered  Terns.  Glossy  Ibis  in  May  1976  remaining  three  days  was  remarkable. 
Among  vagrant  wildfowl  Ferruginous  Duck  and  2 Blue-winged  Teal  are  outstanding 
observations. 

By  the  late  1970s  the  attractiveness  of  the  Farm  to  the  majority  of  wader  species 
began  declining.  Until  then,  after  flooding  and  subsequent  draining,  the  lagoons 
were  regularly  ploughed  and  then  re-flooded  keeping  plant  growth  to  a minimum 
and  maintaining  a succession  of  suitable  lagoons.  Later  policy  encouraged  flooding 
favoured  lagoons  repeatedly  over  a period  and  abandoning  others. 

The  remaining  lagoons  at  this  former  bird-watchers’  paradise  are  expected  to 
disappear  by  the  end  of  1984  followed  by  levelling  and  return  of  John  Spikings  Farm 
to  agriculture.  A unique  ornithological  era  will  have  ended. 

Further  reading : Cambridge  Bird  Club  Annual  Reports  1955  onwards. 
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The  Great  Auk  Wreck 


Chris  Durdin 

Asst.  Regional  Officer  — East  Anglia,  R.S.P.B. 


Many  events  in  the  bird  world  quickly  become  well  known  in  birdwatching  circles 
and  in  time  reach  the  ears  of  a great  many  other  naturalists.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to 
forget  that  most  of  the  dramatic  ornithological  happenings  simply  bypass  the  majori- 
ty of  the  public.  One  that  did  not,  however,  was  the  extraordinary  hard  weather  auk 
wreck  of  February  1983. 

The  wreck  occurred  all  along  the  British  east  coast  and  to  a lesser  extent  on  the 
North  Sea  coasts  of  the  continent.  This  feature  looks  at  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  story: 
a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  causes  and  national  statistics  of  the  wreck  appears  in 
an  article  by  Mrs.  Lesley  Underwood  and  Tim  Stowe  (from  the  RSPB  Research 
Department)  which  has  been  accepted  for  publication  in  Bird  Study. 

News  of  the  wreck  broke  on  the  morning  of  11th  February,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  phone  in  the  RSPB’s  East  Anglian  office  in  Norwich  was  busy  with  a 
string  of  calls  from  members,  the  public  and  the  local  papers.  Years  of  oil  pollution 
incidents  have  alerted  the  public  to  be  concerned  about  our  seabirds,  and  so,  not  un- 
naturally, it  was  often  wrongly  assumed  initially  that  something  unnatural  had  killed 
the  birds. 

Reports  we  have  show  the  first  dead  auks  being  washed  ashore  in  Norfolk  on  8th 
and  9th  February.  More  appeared  on  lOth/llth,  many  of  these  being  counted  over 
the  weekend  12th/l 3th  February.  Yet  more  came  ashore  during  the  following  week; 
we  were  aware  of  1600  dead  auks  in  Norfolk  by  17th  February,  with  counts  still  being 
received  from  our  energetic  team  of  Beached  Bird  Surveyors.  The  official  Beached 
Bird  Survey  count  for  February  1983,  when  all  Norfolk  beaches  were  covered,  was 
on  the  weekend  of  26th/27th  February  and  by  that  stage  most  of  the  dead  birds  had 
arrived  and  were  counted.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  next  survey  on  the 
weekend  of  26th/27th  March  when  only  492  auks  were  found  in  the  whole  of  East 
Anglia.  This  is  still  higher  than  average  for  March,  and  no  doubt  some  of  those 
recorded  could  be  attributed  to  the  wreck,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  wreck  statistics 
only  counts  up  to  6th  March  are  included. 

Number  and  Species  Composition 

The  final  total  for  Norfolk  was  a staggering  6450  dead  birds  found,  of  which  5940 
(92%)  were  auks.  Surprisingly,  Razorbills  (2927  birds;  53.8%  of  total  identified 
auks)  outnumbered  Guillemots  (1898;  34.9%),  near  enough  opposite  to  the  usual 
proportions  of  these  two  species  found  during  oil  pollution  incidents  or  on  routine 
counts.  Puffins  (388;  7.1%)  and  Little  Auks  (231;  4.2%)  were  also  widespread;  both 
are  normally  scarce  off  the  Norfolk  coast,  be  it  alive  or  dead. 

The  final  count  of  dead  birds  beached  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain  during  February 
exceeded  34000,  including  over  31500  auks.  These  stretched  from  Kent  to  Orkney, 
with  the  greatest  numbers  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and  Humberside;  about  5000 
were  counted  in  each  of  the  last  two  counties.  There  were  rather  less  in  Suffolk,  only 
1976  auks.  Nationally,  the  proportion  of  auks  identified  to  species,  which  was  most 
of  them,  show  that  58%  were  Razorbills,  33%  Guillemots,  5%  Puffins  and  4%  Lit- 
tle Auks,  much  the  same  as  the  proportions  for  just  Norfolk.  The  numbers  of  Razor- 
bills, Puffins  and  Little  Auks  found  dead  during  this  wreck  far  exceeds,  by  4-5  times, 
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the  total  numbers  of  these  species  found  on  systematic  Beached  Bird  Surveys  since 
1971. 

More  dead  auks  were  counted  in  Norfolk  than  any  other  county  but  densities  were 
slightly  higher  from  Cleveland  to  Lincolnshire  where  the  coasts  are  predominantly 
east-facing.  North  Humberside  was  much  worse  with  70.1  auks  per  kilometre,  com- 
pared with  Norfolk’s  40.8. 

The  table  lists  fairly  precisely  where  the  birds  recorded  were  found.  Clearly  large 
numbers  appeared  on  the  exposed  north,  north-east  and  east  Norfolk  coasts,  with 
rather  less  in  the  relatively  sheltered  Wash.  One  oddity  this  table  throws  up  is  that 
although  Razorbills  normally  outnumbered  Guillemots,  that  was  not  the  case  in  the 
Wash. 

All  the  figures  quoted  come  from  reports  sent  into  the  RSPB  and  should  be  taken 
as  minimum  figures.  There  were  many  people  on  the  beaches  during  the  incident  not 
connected  with  the  RSPB,  in  some  cases  removing  corpses,  and  others  will  have  been 
taken  by  predators  or  lost  under  blown  sand  and  beach  debris.  For  example, 
presumably  the  lack  of  birds  between  Heacham  and  Hunstanton  can  be  attributed  to 
some  outside  agent.  We  have  done  our  best  to  give  as  accurate  a picture  as  possible, 
although  with  an  incident  of  this  type  total  accuracy  is  impossible.  We  would 
welcome,  nonetheless,  any  significant  new  information  or  opinions  of  readers. 

State  of  Oiling 

Most  counters  recorded  the  numbers  of  oiled  auks  that  they  found.  Totalling  up  the 
stretches  where  this  was  done,  and  excluding  all  figures  from  where  this  information 
was  not  given,  gives  us  a figure  showing  that  8.4%  of  the  auks  were  oiled.  If 
anything,  this  may  overstate  the  oiled  proportion  as  counters  would  be  more  likely  to 
note  the  oiled  birds  where  the  numbers  concerned  were  noticeable.  Nationally, 
14.7%  were  oiled,  rather  more  than  in  Norfolk,  with  a much  higher  proportion  of 
oiled  birds  in  south-east  England  and  on  the  Tayside/Fife  coast  in  Scotland. 

Causes  of  the  Wreck 

Where  did  all  the  birds  come  from,  and  what  killed  them?  Weather  conditions  in 
January  and  February  were  unusually  rough,  even  by  North  Sea  standards.  A deep 
depression  reached  the  north  North  Sea  by  5th  February  and  a ridge  of  high  pressure 
settled  over  the  North  Atlantic.  The  resulting  gale  force  north-easterlies  lasted  about 
a week.  Most  Little  Auks  normally  winter  in  the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  well  north 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  are  presumably  more  able  than  most  species  to  cope  with 
severe  weather.  The  great  numbers  of  them  reported  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  both  in 
flocks  off  the  coast  and  scattered  widely  inland,  were  another  symptom  of  the  severe 
weather  conditions  pushing  birds  south. 

It  seems,  at  first  thought,  that  birds  adapted  to  a life  at  sea  could  cope  with  this 
wintry  weather.  But  with  winds  getting  up  to  100  mph  and  waves  up  to  40  feet  high  it 
becomes  doubly  difficult  for  the  birds.  Weakened  by  struggling  in  rough  conditions 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  would  then  have  had  trouble  catching  fish  driven 
deeper  by  the  turbulence,  in  effect  a vicious  circle  leading  to  starvation.  Many  birds 
that  die  at  sea  no  doubt  usually  sink  without  trace,  but  the  north-easterlies  also  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  corpses  and  weak  live  birds  to  the  coast.  This  wind-related  ap- 
pearance of  dead  and  live  auks  is  well  known  to  us  in  the  RSPB  East  Anglian  office, 
as  in  several  recent  winters,  usually  around  the  end  of  December,  a stream  of  oiled 
birds  has  appeared  on  the  East  Anglian  coast.  These  have  not,  in  recent  years,  been 
oiled  as  a result  of  a well-publicised  spill  like  the  Eleni  V,  but,  sadly,  from  routine 
discharging  and  tank-cleaning  by  ships  at  sea.  We  believe  that  there  are  substantial 
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numbers  of  auks  and  other  seabirds  killed  in  this  way  every  winter,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  wind  comes  from  the  east  that  the  dead  and  dying  birds  reach  the  shore. 
RSPB  experiments  on  the  recovery  of  dead  birds  put  in  the  North  Sea  to  drift  have 
further  demonstrated  this. 

The  weather  related  problems  also  appear  to  have  been  exacerbated  by  shortages 
of  sprats.  There  is  evidence  of  a reduction  in  sprat  numbers  in  the  North  Sea  from 
Flamborough  Head  northwards  for  unknown  reasons;  maybe  climatic,  maybe  over- 
fishing. Conversely,  an  increase  in  sprats  has  been  noted  in  the  North  Sea  south  of 
Flamborough,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  the  north  North  Sea 
and  away  from  the  main  auk  wintering  and  breeding  areas.  The  food  supply 
available,  particularly  the  size  of  the  fish,  may  be  a contributory  factor  in  the  high 
numbers  of  Razorbills  affected,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  weather  bringing  them  down 
from  where  many  winter  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Maybe,  being  smaller  than 
Guillemots,  they  are  more  easily  storm-driven.  There  is  clearly  a great  deal  that  we 
just  do  not  know. 

Analysis  of  several  corpses  by  Dr.  Ian  Keymer  at  the  Veterinary  Investigation  Cen- 
tre in  Norwich,  plus  others  analysed  elsewhere,  confirmed  that  the  birds  were 
emaciated.  Fat  reserves  had  been  used  and  death  from  starvation  would  have  follow- 
ed. This  is  contrary  to  fears  expressed  by  some  at  one  stage  that  pollutants  in  the  sea 
or  contaminated  fish  were  to  blame,  which  were  also  ruled  out  by  the  widespread 
nature  of  this  incident.  There  were  also  some  reports  that  the  dead  birds  were  “well- 
covered”,  not  emaciated.  However,  this  seems  to  have  been  a very  natural  mistake; 
auks  have  a remarkably  thick  layer  of  feathers  for  insulation  against  heat  loss  at  sea, 
so  when  a corpse  is  felt  the  thick  plumage  hides  the  prominent  breastbone  on  the 
starved  birds,  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  plumper  than  it  is. 

An  odd  factor  in  the  whole  wreck  story  is  the  lack  of  reports  of  a hard-weather 
movement  of  birds  ahead  of  the  storms.  Mick  Fiszer  in  correspondence,  notes  that 
on  his  regular  sea-watch  at  Bacton  on  the  weekend  before  the  wreck  (5th/6th 
February),  more  auks  were  moving  (169  auks  flying  east,  3 Little  Auks  only  flying 
west,  all  on  6th  February)  than  previously  that  winter,  but  numbers  were  by  no 
means  high  and  there  was  a surprising  lack  of  divers,  Eider,  Scoter,  Kittiwakes  etc. 
Also,  there  were  far  fewer  divers  and  seaduck  involved  in  the  wreck  than  one  might 
expect.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  clear,  but  it  could  be  speculated  that  auks  feeding 
well  out  at  sea  were  hit  by  the  weather  more  than  these  others,  more  usually  found  in 
the  relatively  protected  coastal  waters.  Similarly,  Guillemots  are  usually  more  com- 
mon off  the  Norfolk  coast  than  Razorbills,  so  if  this  reflects  a general  tendency  for 
them  to  be  nearer  the  coast  than  Razorbills  then  it  could  be  another  contributory  fac- 
tor towards  their  relative  scarcity  in  the  wreck. 

Impact  of  the  Wreck 

What  effect  will  the  wreck  have  had  on  auk  populations?  In  short,  we  do  not  know, 
but  probably  not  a lot.  Most  of  the  birds  no  doubt  came  from  colonies  outside  of 
Britain  which  are  not  monitored,  but  we  do  know  from  ringing  recoveries  that  many 
of  them  were  British,  mainly  Scottish,  in  origin.  No  significant  losses  in  breeding 
cliff  colonies  has  been  observed  — in  some  cases  quite  the  reverse.  Razorbill  colonies 
are  notoriously  difficult  to  count,  but  it  seems  that  there  is  a sufficient  pool  of  non- 
breeding birds  to  fill  up  the  spaces  on  the  cliff  ledges.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
populations  can  withstand  the  occasional  natural  catastrophe;  more  open  to  ques- 
tion is  the  affect  of  continuing  losses  from  oil  pollution,  and  the  arguably  more 
serious  threat  of  over-fishing  of  sprats  and  sand  eels. 

The  wreck  was  a remarkable  natural  calamity,  but  not  unprecedented.  For  exam- 
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pie,  in  a search  through  the  archives,  Michael  Bean  found  no  fewer  than  11  such 
events  between  October  1841  and  October  1974.  How  the  early  wrecks  compared  in 
scale  we  do  not  know,  as  there  used  to  be  nothing  like  the  current  network  of 
naturalists  to  record  incidents  in  detail.  Similarly,  Underwood  and  Stowe  quote 
several  incidents  abroad,  including  100,000  Guillemots  killed  off  the  Alaskan  coast 
in  spring  1970,  described  in  the  literature  as  a “Die-off  of  Common  Murres”!  Since 
then,  in  February  1984,  some  50,000  dead  and  dying  Kittiwakes  were  beached  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  underlines  how  the  species 
composition  of  a wreck  is  related  to  the  geography  of  the  incident:  in  the  February 
1983  wreck  discussed  in  this  article,  less  than  1000  dead  Kittiwakes  were  counted  on  the 
British  coast,  but  several  thousands  in  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany  and  Sweden. 

Grateful  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  helped  during  the  great  auk  wreck,  in  counting, 
collecting  corpses  and  in  supplying  information  in  various  other  ways.  Many  of  these 
were  the  regular  team  of  RSPB  Beached  Bird  Surveyors,  who,  in  the  winter  months, 
walk  the  beaches  counting  dead  sea-birds  year  in,  year  out.  Many  others,  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  also  assisted  on  their  own  initiative  or  at  the  RSPB’s  request. 
Many  will  have  anecdotes  to  tell  for  years  to  come.  One  counter  judiciously  snipped 
one  leg  off  each  bird  he  found  whilst  surveying  several  miles  of  beach,  to  mark  them 
as  being  counted.  Shortly  afterwards,  missing  legs  on  the  beached  birds  were  at- 
tributed in  the  press  to  rats!  This  is  the  lighter  side  of  what  could  be  described  as  a 
natural  disaster,  or  a curious  phenomenon,  depending  on  your  point  of  view.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  similar  wrecks  in  years  to  come,  but  whether  any  will  be  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  great  auk  wreck  of  February  1983  I rather  doubt. 

Location  of  Auks  Found  on  Norfolk  Coast  During  Massive  Wreck  in  February  1983 

Note:  Figures  in  the  table,  particularly  for  long  stretches  of  beach,  are  often  counts 
from  different  counters,  added  together 


Little 

Auk 

Location 

Auk 

Razorbill  Guillemot  Puffin 

Sp. 

Others  Total 

Border  — Trial  Bund 

4 

39 

37 

1 

1 

94 

Bund  — Ouse  Mouth 

4 

59 

66 

4 

23 

156 

Ouse  Mouth  — N.  Wootton 

7 

8 

1 

9 

25 

N.  Wootton  — Wolferton 

6 

51 

82 

5 

27 

171 

Wolferton  — Heacham 

3 

38 

58 

2 

20 

121 

Heacham  — Hunstanton 

3 

3 

Hunstanton  — Holme 

8 

43 

48 

3 

4 

106 

Holme  — Thornham 

51 

142 

133 

15 

5 

346 

Thornham  — Brancaster 

23 

118 

113 

11 

14 

279 

Scolt  Head 

25 

290 

177 

35 

38 

565 

Gun  Hill  — Wells  Harbour 

20 

179 

146 

17 

1 

34 

397 

Warham  Marsh  — Stiffkey 

1 

35 

25 

17 

220 

20 

318 

Blakeney  Point  — Cley  Coastguards 

17 

161 

89 

35 

8 

24 

334 

Cley  — Salthouse 

28 

16 

1 

45 

Salthouse  — Weybourne 

9 

63 

59 

2 

7 

140 

Weybourne  — Sheringham 

2 

52 

61 

8 

8 

131 

Sheringham  — Overstrand 

7 

164 

112 

23 

9 

315 

Overstrand  — Mundesley 

80 

38 

12 

16 

146 

Mundesley  — Bacton 

15 

241 

123 

51 

1 

25 

456 

Walcott  — Sea  Palling 

13 

242 

117 

27 

17 

416 

Sea  Palling  — Winterton 

16 

478 

208 

72 

52 

826 

Winterton  — Great  Yarmouth 

6 

351 

160 

38 

266 

127 

948 

Gorleston  — Hopton 

1 

66 

22 

2 

21 

112 

Totals 

231 

2927 

1898 

388 

496 

510 

6450 
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‘Others’  comprises:  229  Kittiwakes,  38  Common  Gulls,  32  Black-headed  Gulls,  29  Fulmars,  27 
Gulls  sp,  14  Great  Black-backed  Gulls,  8 Herring  Gulls,  6 Woodcock,  5 Redshank,  4 Red- 
throated  Divers,  4 Eiders,  4 Common  Scoter,  4 Shelduck,  3 Great  Crested  Grebes,  3 Little 
Grebes,  3 Brent  Geese,  3 Mallard,  3 Oystercatchers,  2 Black-throated  Divers,  2 Red-breasted 
Mergansers,  2 Snipe,  2 Terns  sp,  together  with  single  Gannet,  Cormorant,  Pink-footed  Goose, 
Wigeon,  Grey  Plover,  Sanderling,  Greenshank,  Dunlin,  Curlew,  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  and 
Grebe  sp;  also  72  bird  sp  — probably  mostly  gulls. 


Grey  Herons  in  Norfolk:  An  Exploratory  Survey 

In  1983  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assemble  information  about  the  breeding 
population  of  the  Grey  Heron  in  Norfolk.  The  following  table  lists  the  number  of  oc- 
cupied nests  at  those  sites  which  are  known  to  have  been  used  in  the  spring: 


East  Norfolk 
(Broadland) 
Mautby  Decoy 
Reedham  Park 
Carr 
Fritton 
Fleggborough 
Common 
Hickling 
Sounds  Wood 
Fishley 
Barton  — 
Heron’s  Carr 
Barton  — Island 
Barton  — ‘East 
Site’ 

Buckenham 

Surlingham 

Ranworth 

Rackheath 

Springs 

Belaugh 

Woodbastwick 


Number 

of 

occupied 

nests 


2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

4 
8 

4 

5 

2 

2 

7 Sub-total:  60 


Number 

of 

occupied 

nests 


Mid-Norfolk 
(Including  Brecks 
and  North  Coast) 

Cley  — Hall  Farm  2 
Wiveton/ 

Blakeney  4 

Bawburgh  4 

Great 

Witchingham  4 

Spar  ham  10 

Hockham  Fen  2 

Sturston  Carr  7 

Shadwell  5 

Didlington  6 

West  Norfolk  (Fens 
and  Wash) 

Snettisham  10 

Islington  84 

Hilgay  40 


Grand  Total:  238 


Sub-total:  44 


Sub-total:  134 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  above  with  those  collected  in  earlier  years. 
The  first  Norfolk  Bird  Report,  published  in  1953,  stated  that  ‘a  count  of  all  known 
heronries  in  Norfolk  will  take  place  in  1954’.  This  was  done  and  repeated  annually, 
the  results  for  1954-69  being  summarised  below.  Not  surprisingly,  the  greatest  con- 
centrations were  in  the  East  (Broadland)  and  in  the  West  (Fens  and  Wash)  and  the 
figures  for  these  two  regions  are  listed. 


Year 

Number  of 
occupied  nests  in 
Norfolk 

Total  for  East 
(Broadland) 

Total  for  West 
(Fens  and  Wash) 

1954 

381 

143 

166 

1955 

370 

154 

151 

1956 

334 

144 

132 

1957 

357 

155 

155 

1958 

322 

160 

109 

1959 

430 

160 

206 

1960 

376 

182 

132 

1961 

430 

202 

154 

1962 

360 

202 

103 

1963 

181 

107 

46 

1964 

220 

115 

70 

1965 

290 

141 

89 

1966 

301 

139 

106 

1967 

333 

138 

143 

1968 

338 

170 

103 

1969 

353 

180 

104 

The  marked  fall  in  1963  was  associated  with  the  extreme  cold  experienced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  severe  frosts  continuing  from  Christmas  1962  for  ten  long 
weeks.  Icy  conditions  and  frozen  ground  cut  off  food  supplies  and  herons  are  very 
quickly  affected.  As  the  figures  show,  recovery  took  some  years. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  number  of  occupied  nests  in  1983,  238,  is  much  lower  than 
the  average  annual  figure  for  1954-69,  336.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  present 
population  in  the  West  (Fens  and  Wash)  is  of  the  same  order  of  size  as  in  1954-69 
while  in  the  East  (Broadland)  there  has  been  an  alarming  decline,  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  being  the  collapse,  or  near -collapse,  of  the  major  Broadland  heronries 
at  Wickhampton,  Mautby  and  Buckenham.  Unfortunately  on  this  occasion  the 
decline  cannot  be  attributed  to  climatic  factors. 


R.  Jones 
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Booted  Warbler  — an  addition  to  the 
County  List 

S.  C.  Joyner 


Following  a night  of  light  S.S.E  winds,  G.  E.  Dunmore  and  I headed  for  the  north 
Norfolk  coast  on  18th  September  1982  anticipating  a fall  of  Continental  night- 
migrants.  We  first  visited  Titchwell  and  on  returning  from  sea-watching  flushed  a 
small  pale  warbler  from  suaeda  bordering  the  western  edge  of  the  R.S.P.B.  Reserve. 
Brief  views  were  obtained  as  the  bird  fed  in  low  cover.  Initially  we  noted  a warbler  of 
Willow/Chiffchaff  size  with  pale  greyish  upperparts,  short  wings  showing  a paler 
panel,  thin  off-white  supercilium,  uniform  whitish  underparts  and  pale  pinkish  bill. 
The  bird  then  moved  into  an  area  between  the  dunes  and  the  brackish  lagoon  and 
was  lost  to  view.  Realising  we  had  seen  something  new  we  first  thought  the  bird  was  a 
dull  Bonelli’s  Warbler. 

Later  we  returned  to  find  the  warbler  had  been  relocated  and  was  being  watched 
and  its  identity  discussed  by  a group  of  birders.  After  obtaining  good  views  all  agreed 
the  visitor  was  a Booted  Warbler.  During  its  four-day  stay  it  remained  in  the  same 
area,  frequently  being  observed  in  low  cover  on  the  banks  edging  the  lagoon.  This  is 
the  first  accepted  record  for  Norfolk  and  the  seventeenth  for  Britain. 

For  the  benefit  of  observers  faced  with  the  problem  of  identifying  an  unfamiliar 
small,  pale,  warbler  suspected  of  being  a Booted  Warbler,  I have  listed  the  features 
noted  on  the  Titchwell  bird: 

Hippolais  warbler  characteristics  including  short  under-tail  coverts  giving  a rather 
rounded  body  shape,  relatively  large  broad-based  bill  accentuated  by  pale  colouring, 
square-ended  tail  and  rounded  head  with  high  crown.  The  Titchwell  bird  showed 
short  wings  with  relatively  short  primary  extension  beyond  the  bunched  secon- 
daries/tertials.  Flying,  it  revealed  a different  ‘jizz’  compared  with  Willow/Chiff- 
chaff appearing  dumpy  with  broad,  rounded,  wings  and  shortish  fairly  broad  tail. 

Overall  paleness  of  plumage,  lacking  any  green  or  yellow  tones.  The  Titchwell 
visitor  showed  pale  grey-brown  upperparts  and  slightly  browner  wings  and  tail. 
Autumn  Booted  Warblers  observed  on  Scilly  have  been  generally  less  grey  and  more 
sandy  brown  on  upperparts.  Underparts  were  off-white  with  slight  buff  wash  on 
lower  flanks. 
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Rather  nondescript  appearance,  lacking  any  distinctive  plumage  features,  par- 
ticularly the  plain-faced  appearance  with  only  a thin  off-white  supercilium  extending 
from  in  front  of  the  eye  to  the  rear  of  the  ear-coverts  and  an  indistinct  eye-stripe  only 
behind  the  eye.  Three  features  were  however  noted:  slightly  darker  brown  marking 
above  the  eye,  pale  edges  to  the  tertials  and  secondaries  forming  a pale  panel  on  the 
closed  wing,  and  a narrow  off-white  margin  to  the  outer-tail  feathers  noticeable 
when  the  tail  was  fanned  in  flight. 

Behaviour  and  habitat  preference  of  migrants  appears  to  be  a useful  guide.  The 
Scilly  birds  and  the  Titchwell  example  preferred  feeding  slowly  and  quietly  either  in 
low  vegetation  or  on  the  ground  rather  than  in  nearby  trees  and  bushes. 

Ringing  Report 

Moss  Taylor 


The  ringing  recoveries  this  year  are  presented  in  a different  form  from  that  used 
previously  in  the  Norfolk  Bird  Report.  It  conforms  more  to  the  style  used  in  other 
County  Reports  and  allows  greater  detail  to  be  given  for  the  individual  recoveries. 
Ringing  details  are  given  on  the  first  line  and  recovery  data  on  the  second.  The 
following  abbreviations  are  used: 

1 pullus  (nestling  or  chick). 

2 fully  grown,  year  of  hatching  unknown. 

3 hatched  during  calender  year  of  ringing. 

3J  as  3,  but  showing  some  juvenile  plumage  when  ringed. 

4 hatched  before  calender  year  of  ringing,  exact  year  unknown. 

5 hatched  during  previous  calender  year. 

6 hatched  before  previous  calender  year,  exact  year  unknown. 

M male  F female 

v caught  or  trapped,  released  with  ring. 

w ring  number  read  in  field  or  sight  record  of  identifiable  colour  ring(s). 
x found  dead  or  killed  by  man. 
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xF  found  freshly  dead  or  dying. 
xL  found  dead  (not  recent). 

0 caught  or  trapped  alive  and  not  released. 

? manner  of  recovery  unknown. 

During  the  year  under  review  a record  number  of  recoveries  was  reported  which 
affected  Norfolk.  Three  species:  Scaup,  Golden  Plover  and  Crossbill,  appear  in  the 
recovery  section  for  the  first  time.  Over  ten  thousand  passerines  were  ringed  in  the 
County  in  1983,  a total  which  included  4 Cetti’s  and  9 Icterine  Warbler,  3 Firecrests 
and  a Great  Grey  Shrike.  Three  species  were  ringed  in  Norfolk  for  the  first  time: 
Slavonian  Grebe,  Leach’s  Petrel  and  Marsh  Warbler.  I am  most  grateful  to  the 
following  ringers  who  submitted  ringing  totals  and  recovery  details:  S.  Abbott,  J. 
Bruhn,  R.  Dean,  R.  Gribble,  A.  Hale,  Holme  Bird  Observatory,  J.  Houghton,  A. 
Parr,  W.  Thrower,  Mrs.  M.  Unsworth  and  G.  Walford.  Dr.  N.  Branson  once  again 
kindly  commented  on  the  Wash  wader  recoveries. 


Fulmar:  There  have  been  only  three  previous  Norfolk  recoveries  of  Fulmar  pulli 
ringed  at  Scottish  colonies. 

1 13.8.75  Inchkeith,  Fife  Region,  Scotland 

x 2.6.83  Holme  415km  SE 

1 29.7.72  Tarbat  Ness,  Highland  Region,  Scotland 

x 13.4.83  Happisburgh  652km  SSE 


Cormorant:  The  first  bird  was  found  dead  in  Norfolk  only  17  days  after  being  ringed 
as  a nestling  in  Wales. 


1 

x 

1 

X 


11.7.83  Puffin  Island,  Anglesey,  Wales 

28.7.83  Ormesby  Broad  387km  E 

27.6.81  St.  Margarets  Island,  Dyfed,  Wales 

2.3.83  Lynn  Point  368km  ENE 


Shag:  The  majority  of  ringed  Shags  found  in  Norfolk  originate  from  the  Isle  of  May 
or  the  Fames. 

1 21.6.81  Isle  of  May,  Fife  Region,  Scotland 

x 14.1.82  Stradsett  440km  SSE 


Heron:  Note  the  early  arrival  date. 

1 15.5.83  De  Lopelaar,  Noord-Holland,  The  Netherlands 

x 23.7.83  Banham  300km  WSW 

Bewick’s  Swan:  Four  colour-ringed  at  Welney  in  February  1981  and  1982  were 
reported  in  the  Netherlands  in  February  1983. 

Grey-lag  Goose:  An  interesting  movement  from  a feral  population. 

4 29.6.82  Harrogate,  North  Yorkshire 

x 10.9.83  Titchwell  189km  SE 


Brent  Goose:  Very 
4 19.4.77 

x May  ’81 

6M  17.4.82 

w 26.3.83 


few  European-ringed  Brent  Geese  have  been  reported  in  Britain. 
Terschelling,  The  Netherlands 
Burnham  Norton  312km  WSW 
Rodenas,  Germany 
Cley  600km  WSW 


Wigeon: 

3M  19.7.83  Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

x 3.12.83  Ribble  Marshes,  Lancashire  272km  WNW 
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Gad  wall: 

5M 

4.1.80 

Abberton  R.,  Essex 

X 

17.9.83 

Pentney  100km  NNW 

3F 

21.11.79 

Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire 

X 

7.9.83 

Cley  272km  ENE 

Pintail: 

4F 

5.11.82 

Abberton  R.,  Essex 

X 

11.2.83 

Terrington  Marsh  115km  NNW 

Tufted  Duck:  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  wildfowl  ringing  programme  at 
Pensthorpe,  very  few  Tufted  Duck  had  been  ringed  in  the  County  and  only  a single 
recovery  can  be  traced.  However,  as  a result  of  ringing  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1982  and  1983,  Tufted  Duck  from  Pensthorpe  were  reported  from  many  localities 
within  Norfolk,  from  Essex  and  from  Lincolnshire.  Birds  ringed  in  Essex  and  Bed- 


full,  including  only 

4M 

23.9.83 

X 

26.11.83 

4M 

18.2.83 

X 

6.10.83 

1 

28.7.80 

X 

25.1.83 

IUUIIU  XU  Dixie 

Pensthorpe 

Lough  Neagh,  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland  512km  WNW 
Pensthorpe 

Lochgoin,  Strathclyde,  Scotland  464km  NW 
Ceske  Vrbne,  Ceske  Budejovice,  Czechoslovakia 
Billingford  1040km  NW 


Pochard:  The  recoveries  show  how  mobile  are  the  Pochard  which  visit  Norfolk  in 
autumn  and  winter. 


4M 

24.9.83 

Pensthorpe,  Fakenham 

X 

25.11.83 

Cavaillon,  Vaucluse,  France  1045km  SSE 

4M 

14.10.82 

Pensthorpe 

X 

25.9.83 

Oreby,  Lolland,  Denmark  737km  ENE 

5M 

3.2.83 

Welney 

X 

29.10.83 

Aylesby,  Humberside  119km  N 

4 

9.2.81 

Welney 

X 

10.1.83 

Amsterdam,  Noord-Holland,  The  Netherlands  305km  E 

4M 

28.2.83 

Peakirk,  Cambridgeshire 

X 

7.12.83 

Billingford  81km  E 

2F 

26.12.81 

Blunham,  Bedfordshire 

X 

15.10.83 

Shadwell  Park,  Thetford  84km  ENE 

4M 

20.2.81 

Blunham,  Bedfordshire 

V 

3.2.83 

Welney  61km  NE 

Scaup:  Over  70  Icelandic-ringed  Scaup  have  been  recovered  in  Britain  although  this 
is  the  first  in  Norfolk. 

4F 

30.6.82 

Sandvatn,  Skutustadhir,  Iceland 

X 

13.2.83 

Terrington  Marsh  1700km  SSW 

Kestrel:  An  unprecedented  number  of  recoveries  in  one  year,  providing  movements 

in  all  directions.  Such  random  dispersal  is  characteristic  of  recently  fledged  Kestrels 

well  demonstrated  by  the  nestling  from  Wiltshire. 

1 

30.6.82 

Downham  Market 

X 

4.4.83 

Harwich  Essex  95km  SE 

1 

9.6.83 

West  Tofts 

X 

31.10.83 

Knapwell,  Cambridgeshire  61km  WSW 

3F 

8.10.83 

Spurn  Point,  Humberside 

X 

20.10.83 

Great  Yarmouth  153km  SE 
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1 

18.6.83 

Amesbury,  Wiltshire 

X 

25.7.83 

Loddon  271km  ENE 

3F 

26.11.82 

Westleton,  Suffolk 

X 

13.6.83 

Chedgrave  32km  NNW 

3JM 

21.10.80 

Brigstock,  Northamptonshire 

X 

13.5.83 

Downham  Market  63km  ENE 

3F 

22.10.83 

Gibraltar  Point,  Lincolnshire 

X 

28.10.83 

Welney  61km  S 

Oystercatcher:  An  Oystercatcher  flying  west  at  Sheringham  in  September,  with  green 
dye  on  the  breast,  had  been  marked  the  previous  month  on  the  Moray  Firth  in 
Scotland.  Very  few  Oystercatcher  pulli  ringed  in  Norfolk  have  been  recovered 
abroad. 

1 7.7.79  Babingly,  King’s  Lynn 

x 25.8.83  St.  Valery,  Somme,  France 

Ringed  Plover:  There  has  been  only  one  previous  Ringed  Plover  recovery  from  The 
Wash  in  Spain. 

4 5.9.75  Snettisham 

v 21.5.83  La  Albufera,  Mallorca,  Spain  1458km  S 

Golden  Plover:  Although  the  majority  of  foreign-ringed  Golden  Plover  are  from 

The  Netherlands,  this  is  a first  for  Norfolk. 

4 14.4.83  Sloten,  Friesland,  The  Netherlands 

x 15.10.83  Burnham  Market  350km  W 

Lapwing:  Some  indication  of  the  origin  of  our  late  summer/early  autumn  im- 
migrants. 

1 31.5.83  Vlaardingen,  Zuid  Holland,  The  Netherlands 

x 31.7.83  Reedham  160km  WNW 

Sanderling:  Although  many  British-ringed  Sanderling  have  been  recovered  in  France, 
North  and  West  Africa,  these  are  only  the  second  in  Germany  and  South  Africa. 


3 

2.9.73 

Snettisham 

X 

10.8.83 

Point  of  Air,  Clwyd,  Wales  257km  WNW 

4 

28.7.76 

Snettisham 

V 

5.2.83 

Kommetje  Beach,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa  9820km  S 

4 

18.8.73 

Snettisham 

X 

13.9.83 

Scharhorn,  Neuwerk  & Scharhorn,  F.  R.  Germany  542km 
ENE 

Ruff:  This  recovery  demonstrates  the  characteristic  south-westerly  route  taken  by 
autumn  migrants,  compared  with  a more  direct,  easterly  direction  when  returning  to 
the  northern  breeding  grounds  in  spring,  unless  it  had  over-wintered  in  Italy. 

4M 

4.8.81 

Cantley 

? 

1.3.83 

Mondragone,  Caserta  & Napoli,  Italy  1579km  SE 

Bar-tailed  Godwit:  A bird  controlled  on  return  passage  to  Siberian  breeding  grounds. 

4M 

24.7.82 

Terrington  Marsh 

V 

15.5.83 

Schiermonnokoog,  The  Netherlands  400km  E 

Curlew: 

This  bird 

was  probably  on  return  passage  to  Finland,  although  it  may 

possibly  have  been 

breeding  in  Germany. 

4M 

18.8.78 

Terrington  Marsh 

V 

19.4.83 

Mindener  Wiesen,  Detmold,  F.  R.  Germany  580km  E 
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Spotted  Redshank:  Remarkably  the  second  Spotted  Redshank  ringed  on  the  same 
date  at  Terrington  Marsh  and  recovered  at  the  same  locality  in  Morocco  (the  first 
having  been  found  on  25.3.76). 

5 27.7.75  Terrington  Marsh 

x 12.1.83  El  Jadida  Province,  Morocco  2282km  SSW 


Turnstone:  Two  recoveries  made  during  the  breeding  season,  the  first  presumably 
from  Greenland  ringed  after  over-wintering  on  The  Wash,  and  the  second  from  the 
Finnish  population  which  winters  in  Africa. 


6 

x 

6F 

v 


15.5.71  Heacham 

13.6.83  Miotun,  North  Thingeyjar,  Iceland  1772km  NNW 

9.8.75  Terrington  Marsh 

6.7.83  Valassaaret,  Vaasa,  Finland  1689km  NE 


Bonxie:  There  have  been  only  two  previous  Bonxie  recoveries  in  Norfolk,  this  is  the 
second  from  the  colony  on  Foula. 

1 15.7.80  Foula,  Scotland 

x 10.9.82  Wisbech  SF  820km  S 


Black-headed  Gull:  Recoveries  provided  evidence  of  movements  between  Norfolk 
and  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 
Comparitively  few  German-ringed  Black-headed  Gulls  have  been  found  in  Norfolk. 
Full  details  are  also  given  of  a multiple  recovery. 


20.7.79  Molfsee,  Schleswig-Holstein,  W.  Germany 

16.1.82  Downham  Market 

27.1.79  Sheringham 

23.4.80  Copenhagen,  Sjaelland,  Denmark  797km  ENE 

31.12.83  Sutton  Bridge,  Lincolnshire  70km  W 


Common  Gull: 

8 28.1.79 

xL  16.7.82 

4F  4.1.76 

x 25.5.83 

8 16.2.83 

v 22.11.83 


Sheringham 

Kalajoki,  Oulu,  Finland  1811km  NE 
Snettisham 

Insel  Heuwiese,  Rostock,  German  D.R.  854km  ENE 

Worthing,  Sussex 

New  Costessey  229km  NNE 


Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  The  third  recovery  of  a Norwegian-ringed  nestling  found 
in  Norfolk. 


1 8.7.82  Songvar  Fyr,  Vest  Agder,  Norway 

x 27.7.83  Breydon  Water 


Great  Black-backed  Gull:  The  majority  of  foreign-ringed  birds  found  in  Norfolk 
have  originated  from  Norway.  Details  are  given  of  the  first  from  a Scottish  colony 
and  the  first  recoveries  of  Norfolk-ringed  Great  Black-backed  Gulls. 


6 

x 

6 

x 

1 

xF 

1 


25.11.76  Coltishall 

12.2.83  Dereham  29km  W 

25.11.77  Coltishall 

1.9.83  Traena,  Nordland,  Norway  1641km  NNE 

22.6.83  Switha,  Orkney,  Scotland 

12.9.83  Holme  687km  SSE 

14.7.82  Spannholmane,  Rogaland,  Norway 


x Sept.  ’83  Acle 

1 4.7.74  Gjosundholmen,  More  og  Romsdal,  Norway 

x 8.9.83  Heacham 
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Kittiwake:  The  first  Belgian-ringed  Kittiwake  to  be  found  in  Britain,  albeit  ringed  of- 
fshore! 

4 3.10.77  North  Sea,  off  Belgium 

x 23.2.83  Terrington  Marsh 


Sandwich  Tern:  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  first  bird  bred  locally  or 
was  on  passage  when  it  died  fifteen  years  after  being  ringed. 

1 26.6.68  Sands  of  Forvie,  Grampian  Region,  Scotland 

x 9.9.83  Blakeney  Quay  520km  SSE 

4 28.8.80  Leverton,  Lincolnshire 

x 14.7.83  Blakeney  Point  57km  E 


Common  Tern: 

1 19.6.83 

x 3.8.83 

1 19.6.83 

x 20.11.83 


Hardley  Flood 
Breydon  Water 
Hardley  Flood 

Dakar,  Senegal  4540km  SSW 


Kingfisher: 

3J  11.7.82  Alder  Carr,  Gillingham 

x 15.1.83  Lynn  Point  89km  WNW 


Sand  Martin:  Included  is  a control  of  a bird  ringed  on  spring-passage  in  the  Channel 
Islands. 


3 
v 

4F 

v 

2 

v 

4 
v 


10.7.83 

Haddiscoe 

31.7.83 

St.  Osyth,  Essex  84km  SSW 

8.6.82 

Weybourne 

17.9.83 

Sandy,  Bedfordshire  134km  SW 

11.7.79 

Leziate 

18.9.79 

Brazo  del  Este,  Seville,  Spain 

30.4.82 

Vale  Marais,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands 

11.7.82 

Tottenhill  GP 

Swallow:  British  Swallows  take  the  south-western  route  to  and  from  Africa  (as 
shown  by  the  bird  in  Spain),  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  only 
three  previous  recoveries  of  British-ringed  Swallows  in  Italy.  Presumably  it  had 
become  ‘caught  up’  with  birds  from  a more  easterly  population. 


4.9.82 

5.11.82 
19.6.80 

3.5.82 

14.8.82 

27.10.82 

20.6.82 
28.8.82 


Stow  Bridge 

George  District,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa 
Holme 

Castel  Porziano,  Roma,  Italy 
Narborough 
Jerez,  Cadiz,  Spain 
Stanford  R.,  Leicestershire 
Holme 


House  Martin: 


4 21.5.83 

x 23.8.83 

Meadow  Pipit: 

2 16.9.80 

x 22.4.83 


Happisburgh 

Ashford,  Kent  192km  SSW 


Spurn  Point,  Humberside 
Terrington  94km  S 


Yellow  Wagtail: 

2 27.8.82  Saddlebow 

v 10.10.82  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent 
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Pied  Wagtail: 

3JF  29.7.81 

v 3.1.83 

3F  23.10.83 

v 12.11.83 


Weybourne 
Earlham  36km  S 
Waxham 

Earlham  31km  WSW 


Robin:  Recovery  details  are  given  of  two  October  ‘fall’  birds  — the  first  controlled 
on  Fair  Isle  on  its  return  journey  to  Scandinavia.  The  second  ringed  during  the 
autumn  of  1976,  when  several  large  ‘falls’  of  northern  European  Robins  occured.  A 
recovery  in  Algeria,  from  the  same  autumn  was  given  in  NBR  1976  p.103. 

3 11.10.82  Sheringham 

v 16.4.83  Fair  Isle,  Scotland  752km  NNW 

3 2.10.76  Waxham 

x 17.1.83  160km  from  Rabat,  Morocco 


Redstart:  The  first  recovery  in  Africa  of  a Norfolk-ringed  Redstart. 
2F  2.9.81  Sheringham 

xF  20.4.83  Casablanca,  Morocco  2256km  SSW 


Song  Thrush:  An  unusual  recovery,  the  majority  of  long-distance  late  sum- 
mer/autumn movements  being  in  a southerly  direction. 


3 

25.8.83 

Gillingham 

V 

6.11.83 

Bradford,  West  Yorkshire  268km  NW 

Reed  Warbler: 

3J 

27.7.82 

Weybourne 

V 

10.8.83 

Lessingham  34km  SE 

3F 

29.8.82 

Stodmarsh,  Kent 

V 

23.7.83 

Loddon  143km  N 

4 

1.6.83 

Blythburgh,  Suffolk 

V 

23.7.83 

Loddon  25km  NNW 

Blackcap:  The  first  two  recoveries  provide  further  evidence  of  the  route  taken  and 

the  wintering-area  of  Blackcaps  bred  in  Norfolk  (both  birds  were  ringed  while  still  in 

juvenile  plumage).  The  third  recovery  is  an  example  of  an  October-ringed  bird,  pro- 

bably from  a more  eastern  population,  reorientating  and  wintering  in  Corsica. 

3JF 

16.7.83 

Walton  Common 

V 

17.9.83 

Beachy  Head,  Sussex  221km  S 

3JM 

17.8.82 

Sheringham 

? 

7.2.83 

Had  Harrara,  Safi,  Morocco  2425km  SSW 

3M 

12.10.82 

Happisburgh 

X 

31.1.83 

Pianotolli-Calderelo,  Corsica,  France  1381km  SSE 

Goldcrest:  Three  birds 

> involved  in  the  October  ‘falls’  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 

October.  Note  the  reorientation  of  the  bird  in  Belgium  and  the  short  interval  bet- 

ween 

ringing  and  recapture  of  the  Dutch  bird. 

2M 

30.10.83 

Happisburgh 

X 

5.11.83 

Cambridge,  Cambridgeshire  120km  SW 

3F 

1.10.83 

Bacton 

V 

11.10.83 

De  Panne,  West  Vlaanderen,  Belgium  209km  SSE 

3F 

25.9.83 

Kroonspolders,  Frisian  Islands,  The  Netherlands 

V 

1.10.83 

Bacton 
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Spotted  Flycatcher:  Only  three  Norfolk-ringed  Spotted  Flycatchers  have  previously 
been  recovered  abroad,  in  Morocco  and  Spain(2). 

1 21.6.83  Hilgay 

x 18.10.83  Algoz,  Algarve,  Portugal  1839km  S 

Long-tailed  Tit:  The  autumn  of  1983  was  characterized  by  the  unusual  number  of 
Long-tailed  Tits  reported  from  many  sites,  particularly  coastal.  As  they  tend  to 
travel  in  small  flocks,  recoveries  not  infrequently  involve  parties  of  several  birds  con- 
trolled together. 


2 

10.10.82 

Happisburgh 

V 

13.2.83 

Rothamsted,  Hertfordshire  174km  SW 

2 

14.10.83 

Happisburgh 

X 

28.10.83 

Mautby  22km  SSE 

2 

8.10.83 

Tottington  (6  birds) 

V 

20.10.83 

Happisburgh  76km  E 

2 

23.10.83 

Landguard,  Suffolk  (7  birds) 

V 

30.10.83 

Happisburgh  95km  N 

Blue  Tit: 
1 

30.5.80 

Hillington 

V 

3.4.82 

Gibraltar  Point,  Lincolnshire 

Great  Tit: 

A Norfolk-ringed  control  in  the  garden  of  Beech  Grove,  the  head-quarters 

of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  from  where  the  ring  was  first  issued. 

3JM 

5.8.83 

Gillingham 

V 

31.10.83 

Tring,  Hertfordshire  170km  WSW 

Starling. 

4M 

24.1.82 

Bray,  Wicklow,  Eire 

V 

26.3.83 

Fakenham  467km  E 

Chaffinch:  Surprisingly  the  first  Norfolk-ringed  Chaffinch  to  be  recovered  during 
the  breeding  season  in  Scandinavia. 

2 

25.10.81 

Grimston  Heath 

X 

20.5.82 

Selbu,  Sor-Trondelag,  Norway  1400km  SW 

Greenfinch:  Only  four  Dutch-ringed  Greenfinches  have  previously  been  found  in 

Britain. 

2 

17.10.81 

Grimston  Heath 

V 

3.1.82 

Chippenham,  Wiltshire 

2 

7.10.80 

Gibraltar  Point,  Lincolnshire 

V 

25.2.82 

Holme  20km  SW 

5M 

3.3.81 

Den  Haan,  West  Vlaanderen,  The  Netherlands 

X 

1.7.83 

Taverham  201km  NW 

Goldfinch: 

5F 

2.5.82 

Swaffham  Heath 

X 

15.8.83 

Boston,  Lincolnshire  53km  NW 

6M 

23.4.83 

Sheringham 

V 

11.9.83 

Oostkapeile,  Zeeland,  The  Netherlands  222km  SE 

Siskin:  The  last  bird  gives  some  indication  as  to  the  origin  of  at  least  some  of  our  spr- 

ing  siskins. 

2 

21.2.82 

Warsop,  Nottinghamshire 

V 

3.4.82 

Swaffham  Heath 

3J 

29.5.82 

Swaffham  Heath 

X 

4.5.83 

Wimborne,  Dorset 
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4 4.4.82  Swaffham  Heath 

x 21.5.82  Kirn,  Strathclyde,  Scotland 

Linnet:  Large  numbers  of  British  Linnets  over-winter  in  Spain. 


4F 

18.6.81 

Hardley 

X 

8.11.81 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera,  Cadiz,  Spain  1847km  SSW 

2 

3.9.82 

Holme 

0 

2.11.82 

Bilbao,  Vizcaya,  Spain 

4F 

3.3.82 

Ontigola,  Madrid,  Spain 

V 

Redpoll: 

11.5.82 

Happisburgh 

2M 

28.10.81 

Erbisoeul,  Hainaut,  Belgium 

V 

26.4.83 

Sheringham  327km  NW 

2 

2.4.78 

Esch-sur-Alzette,  Luxembourg 

X 

17.7.80 

Watlington 

Crossbill:  The  first  recovery  of  a Crossbill  to  be  included  in  the  County  Report. 
2 10.6.82  Swaffham  Heath 

v 12.8.83  Fowlmere 


w \ 
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Classified  Notes 


These  notes  are  based  on  Birds  of  Norfolk  (revised  edition  1977)  where  fuller  details 
regarding  status,  distribution,  migration  and  ringing  recoveries  may  be  found.  Fuller 
details  of  Fens  records  appear  in  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report  for  1983.  Atten- 
tion is  also  drawn  to  the  wealth  of  migration  observations  appearing  in  Norfolk 
Ornithologists  Association  1983  Annual  Report.  In  addition  to  very  detailed  records 
from  Holme,  coastal  accounts  extend  from  Snettisham  to  Breydon  Water. 

The  order  used  is  that  of  K.  H.  Voous  (1977)  List  of  Recent  Holarctic  Bird 
Species.  Observations  refer  to  1983,  unless  otherwise  stated.  To  save  space,  all  but 
the  most  essential  initials  have  been  omitted.  Records  are  of  single  birds  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

Red-throated  Diver:  Coastal  records  to  May  20th  and  from  Aug  25th.  Peak  counts 
again  at  Paston:  203  east  Feb  20th  and  150  east  on  27th.  Inland  at  Hickling  Feb  12th 
and  Narford  May  15th. 

Black-throated  Diver:  More  coastal  records  than  usual  to  April  29th  and  from  Aug 
29th.  Of  the  total  of  112  individuals  reported  39  occurred  in  Oct  and  27  in  Feb. 
Largest  groups  included  6 Winterton  March  1st  and  5 Titchwell  Oct  8th.  No  inland 
observations. 

Great  Northern  Diver:  Thirty  coastal  records  as  follows:  Horsey  Oct  29th,  Paston/ 
Mundesley  Oct  1st  and  2 on  18th,  Sheringham  March  6th,  Weybourne  March  19th, 
Salthouse  Oct  24th,  Cley  Oct  25th,  2 on  30th  and  Dec  10th,  Blakeney  Point  March 
11th,  Holkham  Dec  19th,  Scolt  Head  Feb  13th,  18th  and  March  18th,  Titchwell  Feb 
20th,  Oct  8th,  Oct  12th,  Nov  13th  and  Dec  24th,  Holme  April  9th  and  end  Dec, 
Hunstanton  Jan  19th,  2 Feb  19th,  2 Oct  26th,  Nov  15th- 19th,  2 Dec  19th  and  1 on 
20th  and  Lynn  Point  Jan  17th  and  March  5th. 
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Little  Grebe:  Breeding  localities  include  Breydon  (several  pairs),  Muck  Fleet/Filby 
Broad  (1  pair),  Brandon/Santon  Downham  (up  to  12  pairs),  Massingham  Heath, 
Hillington  G.P.  Narford,  Leziate,  Pentney  and  Tottenhill  G.P.  Notable  winter 
totals  at  Holkham  Lake  (10  Nov)  and  Snettisham  (25  Jan,  21  March  and  75  Nov). 
All  breeding  records  welcomed. 

Great  Crested  Grebe:  Notable  Nov  build-up  on  Flegg  Broads  including  74  on  com- 
plete group  on  17th  and  32  on  Filby  Broad  on  23rd.  Additional  non-breeding 
assemblies:  Titchwell  25  Jan  and  30  Oct,  Holme  20  Jan,  100  arrived  Sept  26th  and  30 
Oct/Nov,  Hunstanton  27  April,  60  Oct  and  36  Nov,  Snettisham  48  Aug  and  28  Sept. 
Red-necked  Grebe:  Over  150  coastal  records  to  May  14th  (Waxham)  and  from  Aug 
12th  (Cley)  and  17th  (Scolt  Head).  Mostly  singles,  but  5 in  Holkham  Bay  Oct  9th  and 
7 off  Scolt  Head  March  17th.  Interesting  summer  observations  at  Brancaster  June 
8th  and  July  6th.  In  Broadland  at  Hickling/Heigham  Sounds  1-2  Feb  25th-March 
13th,  1 Dec  16th  and  2 on  28th;  Filby  March  24th  and  Ormesby  Dec  20th. 
Slavonian  Grebe:  Early  spring  passage  off  Titchwell  including  5 Feb  27th,  4 March 
1st  and  5 again  on  5th/6th  and  9 on  15th  decreasing  to  3 by  17th  and  then  singles  to 
29th.  Twelve  small  eared  grebes,  many  paired,  off  Scolt  Head  March  18th  and  5-6  on 
31st  almost  certainly  Slavonian  (see  Titchwell  summary). 

Elsewhere,  over  95  coastal  records  to  April  8th  (Holme)  and  from  Sept  5th 
(Holkham  Bay)  including  a well  watched  bird  in  summer  plumage  at  Holme/ 
Thornham  Aug  lOth-Sept  2nd.  Broads:  Horsey  Mere  Feb  12th  moving  to  Martham 
Feb  19th-22nd. 

Black-necked  Grebe:  Coastal  records  at  Cley  May  15th  (summer  plumage),  Bran- 
caster  April  4th,  Scolt  Head  April  16th,  Holme  March  29th  (summer  plumage)  and 
Hunstanton  Feb  17th-23rd.  Inland  at  Hickling  April  1st.  Remains  rarest  of  the 
grebes. 

Fulmar:  Only  breeding  records  received  were  from  East  Runton  to  Cromer  (24  nests) 
and  Hunstanton  (24  young  Aug  14th).  Among  coastal  movements:  100  west  Tit 
chwell  Aug  28th,  300  east  Holme  April  1 1th  and  20  Snettisham  April  1 1th  and  again 
Aug  1st. 

Dead  dark  phase  bird  Scolt  Head  March  4th. 

Cory’s  Shearwater:  Horsey  Aug  13th  (PRA). 

Additional  1982  record:  Cley  Sept  5th  (NB  CW). 

Sooty  Shearwater:  More  records  than  in  1982  (over  100  individuals).  Typical 
movements  of  autumn  birds  moving  north/west  off  east  and  north  coasts  during 
northerly  winds.  Extreme  dates  Aug  6th  and  Oct  24th:  Winterton  Sept  9th,  Horsey 
12  Aug  13th,  Aug  28th,  4 Sept  4th,  Sept  11th,  10  Sept  12th,  8 Sept  25th  and  Oct  21st; 
Waxham  Oct  17th;  Eccles  Sept  3rd;  Paston/Mundesley  10  Aug  28th,  11  Sept  3rd,  2 
Sept  12th  and  4 Oct  24th;  Cromer  Sept  5th  and  2 Sept  13th;  Salthouse  Aug  6th,  2 
Sept  3rd,  1 Sept  5th  and  5 (possibly  10)  Sept  6th;  Cley  Aug  6th,  3 Aug  28th,  Aug 
29th,  4 Sept  3rd,  5-6  Sept  4th  and  singles  Sept  6th,  10th  and  11th;  Blakeney  Point 
Aug  13th  and  2 Aug  28th;  Titchwell  Oct  1st  and  Oct  16th;  Holme  2 Oct  16th  and 
Hunstanton  5 Sept  3rd  and  singles  Sept  6th  and  11th. 

Manx  Shearwater:  Most  records  relate  to  Aug/Sept.  Largest  movements:  Sept  3rd 
(74  east  Paston,  20  at  Holme);  Sept  5th  (26  south  at  Horsey,  30  at  Holme  and  28 
Hunstanton);  Sept  10th  (50  east  at  Cley)  and  Sept  11th  (29  east  at  Mundesley,  60  off 
Holme  and  113  at  Hunstanton). 

One  inland  in  Fens  at  Three  Holes,  Upwell,  Sept  10th  (released  next  day  when  a 
single  flying  down  River  Ouse  and  out  to  sea). 
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Balearic  race  birds  off  Paston  Aug  28th,  Cley  and  Hunstanton  Sept  3rd. 

Storm  Petrel:  Yarmouth  Sept  3rd  following  westerly  gales.  Caister  Heliport  Nov  4th 
rescued  from  Amoco  49/27B  Gas  Platform  35  mile  NE  of  Yarmouth  and  released 
next  day  at  Waxham. 

Leach’s  Petrel:  Horsey,  exceptional  total  of  8 north  Sept  25th  during  light  northerly 
winds  but  accompanied  by  heavy  swell  (PRA  ADB);  Salthouse  Oct  22nd;  Cley  at 
least  3 Sept  3rd  and  singles  Oct  1st,  19th  and  21st;  Blakeney  Point  dead  Sept  7th; 
Hunstanton  3 to  NE  Sept  11th  and  4 NE  on  12th. 

Inland:  Narborough  Dec  6th  released  same  day  at  Lynn  Point. 

Gannet:  Impressive  Sept  movements  especially  on  3rd  (680  east  at  Paston  and  390 
east  at  Cley)  and  11th  (400  at  Holme,  200  Hunstanton  and  1,000  at  Snettisham). 
Also  Nov  12th  (204  east  at  Paston). 

Inland:  Hilgay  Fen  adult  dead  April  20th. 


Cormorant:  Largest  roost  at  Ranworth  where  300-350  at  beginning  of  year.  At  Lynn 
Point  regular  dawn  flight  up  River  Ouse  included  37  in  Jan,  31  in  Feb,  40  in  March, 
38  in  Sept  and  34  in  Nov.  Away  from  coast,  maximum  of  65  at  Welney  power  cable 
roost  Feb  14th.  Twenty-one  in  Jan  and  17  in  Feb  at  Narford  roost  and  15  in  Feb,  16 
in  Oct  and  19  in  Nov  at  Colney/Bawburgh  G.P. 

Shag:  Recorded  all  months  except  Jan  and  June.  Most  relate  to  Sept  onwards  and 
usually  after  strong  winds.  Peak  totals:  Horsey  4 Oct  22nd,  Waxham  3 Oct  21st,  Cley 
5 Oct  29th,  Brancaster/Scolt  Head  7 March  27th  and  14  April  1st,  Wells  3 Dec  11th, 
Titchwell  4 Oct  8th  and  8 on  21st;  Hunstanton  3 Feb  2nd,  3 Sept  12th  and  10  Oct 
22nd  and  Snettisham  3 in  late  Oct. 

Broads:  Hickling  2 March  9th  and  one  in  July. 

Bittern:  In  Broadland  8 regular  boomers  compared  with  only  5 in  1982.  On  north 
coast  6 boomers  at  4 sites  compared  with  5 boomers  in  1982.  Winter  records  at  Burn- 
ham Norton,  Holkham  (Feb  22nd  dead),  Strumpshaw,  Hardley  Flood,  Filby, 
Caister  (Dec  23rd  dead  on  beach),  West  Acre  and  Hillington. 
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Night  Heron:  Briston,  the  1982  adult  remained  till  Jan  25th.  Cley  an  adult  May  22nd 
to  June  1st  (RE  et  at). 

Cattle  Egret:  Cley/Salthouse  adult  May  28th  (PJH  PVH).  Fifth  county  record. 


Little  Egret:  Strumpshaw  July  21st  (CJH)  and  later  same  day  at  Breydon  (PRA). 
Great  White  Egret:  North  Wootton  Sept  14th  (PB),  Titchwell  Oct  2nd  (REJ  PAJP) 
and  Wells  Oct  6th  (ARJ)  and  7th  (AB)  all  doubtless  relate  to  same  individual.  Second 
county  record. 

Grey  Heron:  See  feature  on  page  364. 

White  Stork:  Breydon  May  7th  (DM). 

Spoonbill:  Breydon  1 March  19th-24th  and  2 June  5th.  Horsey  1 in  May.  Hickling  2 
April  13th  and  singles  June  4th,  14th  and  18th,  Sheringham  2 west  June  12th. 
Cley/Salthouse  present  April  5th  to  Sept  6th  with  up  to  6 April,  3 May /June,  4 July 
then  singles.  Titchwell  present  April  22nd  to  Sept  10th  with  maximum  of  4 April,  5 
May,  4 June,  4 July,  4 Aug  and  3 Sept.  Snettisham  1-2  April  14th  and  24th. 
Bewick’s  Swan:  Recorded  to  May  7th  and  from  Oct  21st.  As  usual  largest  concentra- 
tions at  Welney  where  1,636  Jan,  1678  Feb,  39  March,  1,181  Nov,  and  1,001  Dec;  4 
injured  birds  summered. 

Elsewhere  impressive  winter  totals  include:  Geldestone  42  Feb  25th,  Horsey  40 
Dec  15th,  Martham  66  March  16th  and  54  Dec  3rd,  Halvergate/Lower  Bure  154  Feb 
1st  and  96  Dec  15th,  Haddiscoe  91  March  3rd,  Muckfleet  Marsh  41  Dec  9th  and 
Snettisham/Wolferton  30  Jan-Feb  and  46  Nov  12th. 

Easterly  exodus:  Breydon  23  Jan  29th  and  36  March  15th,  Winterton  34  March 
18th,  Paston  20  Feb  27th,  Titchwell  31  March  3rd,  Costessey  205  Feb  28th, 
Downham  Market  65  March  5th  and  Massingham  Heath  41  March  10th. 

Autumn  westerly  movements:  Winterton  12  Nov  12th  and  7 on  13th,  Hickling  39 
Nov  13th,  Waxham  3 Oct  25th,  Paston  16  Nov  9th  and  22  on  12th,  West  Runton  6 
Nov  3rd,  Kelling  Heath  32  Dec  15th,  Stiffkey  17  Nov  5th  and  60  Nov  12th,  Wells  68 
Nov  12th,  Brancaster  Staithe  7 Nov  3rd  and  15  on  10th,  Titchwell  19  Nov  3rd  and  4 
on  4th  and  Holme  16  Nov  6th,  17  on  11th  and  22  on  12th. 
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Whooper  Swan:  Recorded  to  May  18th  and  from  Oct  17th.  Impressive  herds  at 
Welney  where  170  Jan,  147  Feb,  37  March,  107  Nov  and  83  Dec. 

Elsewhere  largest  groups:  Hickling/Martham/Potter  Heigham  area  33  Jan,  32 
Feb,  36  March,  11  Nov  and  48  Dec;  Snettisham/Wolferton  area  30  Nov. 

Westerly  movements  in  Nov:  Yarmouth  29  on  12th,  West  Runton  4 on  24th, 
Stiffkey  53  on  12th  and  Wells  4 on  5th  and  20  on  12th. 

Bean  Goose:  Yare  Valley  175  Jan  8th  increasing  to  a peak  of  197  on  24th  and  remain- 
ing till  Feb  23rd  with  114  on  24th  and  11  till  March  1st;  2 returned  Oct  26th  increas- 
ing to  55  by  Nov  21st,  162  on  28th  and  176  by  year  end.  Elsewhere:  Horsey  Oct  22nd, 
Paston  3 west  Nov  12th  and  4 west  on  13th,  Cley  3 Feb  9th,  Holkham  13  Jan,  2 Feb 
and  1 March  23rd,  Brancaster /Docking  1-9  to  Jan  25th,  Castle  Rising  Jan  24th, 
Hardley  Flood  up  to  5 Jan  1st  to  March  13th  and  2 from  Dec  11th  to  31st  and 
Welney  3 Jan  and  2 Feb  20th. 

Pink-footed  Goose:  Very  impressive  numbers  in  NW  Norfolk.  In  Snettisham  area 
5,400  mid-Jan,  2,950  Feb,  3,110  March,  17  April  with  last  4 on  15th;  51  returned  Oct 
28th  increasing  to  3,040  by  Nov  19th  and  to  5,900  by  Dec  4th. 

In  Brancaster/Docking  area  up  to  5,000  in  Jan  remaining  in  reduced  numbers  till 
mid-Feb  with  1,500  Dec  5th  and  9,000  by  end  of  year.  In  Fens  66  Welney  Dec  19th. 

White-fronted  Goose:  Largest  assembly  at  Holkham  where  225  Jan,  176  Feb,  160 
March,  27  Nov  and  130  Dec.  In  Yare  Valley  112  Jan  and  110  till  Feb  22nd  when 
departed  high  to  SE. 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose:  An  adult  with  the  Holkham  White-fronted  Feb  21st  to 
March  8th  (JBK  et  at).  None  has  appeared  in  the  once  favoured  Yare  Valley  since  1971 . 
Barnacle  Goose:  Snettisham  up  to  12  with  Brents  till  March  15th,  Holme  4,  Wells  4 
east,  Blakeney  Point  4 east,  Paston  6 east  and  Yarmouth  34  south  all  on  Nov  12th. 
Also  Welney  2 Dec  19th. 

It  seems  clear  that  individuals  from  each  of  the  three  breeding  populations  of 
Barnacle  Geese  occasionally  arrive  in  Norfolk,  each  under  differing  circumstances 
regarding  weather,  time  of  year  or  associated  species. 

The  Spitzbergen  population  normally  migrates  west  across  the  northern  North  Sea 
en  route  to  their  Solway  wintering  grounds.  Northerly  gales  in  Oct/Nov  may  displace 
some  southwards  on  to  the  Norfolk  coast,  where  they  sometimes  join  the  migrating 
hordes  of  Brents,  leading  to  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  the  Russian  population. 
Proof  of  their  ancestry  comes  from  a colour-ringed  bird  observed  at  Wells  one 
October.  It  had  been  ringed  on  Solway  the  previous  winter  and  been  seen  the  follow- 
ing May  on  a Norwegian  spring  staging  area  prior  to  leaping  off  for  Spitzbergen. 

The  Russian  population  normally  winters  on  the  near  Continent  especially 
Holland.  Its  arrival  here  normally  coincides  with  severe  weather  in  mid  or  late 
winter.  An  increase  in  other  species  from  the  same  wintering  areas  will  often  be 
noticed  simultaneously  (e.g.  Smew,  Goosander,  Bean  Goose  and  Pale-bellied  Brent). 
The  Brents  will  have  come  from  the  discrete  Spitzbergen  population  which  winters  in 
Denmark,  and  not  the  Greenland  population  which  winters  in  Ireland. 

One  or  two  Barnacles  normally  accompany  the  huge  Pink-foot  skeins  feeding  in- 
land on  sugar-beet  tops  or  winter  wheat.  These  have  almost  certainly  arrived  from 
Greenland  where  both  species  breed. 

Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the  regular  occurrence  of  small  parties  of 
Barnacle  Geese  in  May,  almost  always  dismissed  as  escapes.  No  doubt  some  are,  but 
the  regular  pattern  of  events  suggests  that  some  may  well  be  disoriented  migrants, 
possibly  of  Dutch  origin.  The  others  could,  of  course,  be  free-flying  birds  from 
Wildfowl  Trust  centres,  showing  a spring  migratory  urge.  (JBK). 
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Brent  Goose:  Recorded  each  month  (300  still  at  Wolferton  May  25th).  Maximum 
numbers  at  main  localities:  Breydon  65,  Cley  3,000,  Blakeney  6,500,  Holkham/ 
Wells  3,800,  Scolt  Head  4,000,  Burnham  Overy  3,000,  Burnham  Norton  3,300, 
Holme  1,700,  Hunstanton  450,  Lynn  Point  1,200  and  Snettisham  2,300. 

Pale-bellied  hrota  at  Cley  Jan  1st,  March  13th-26th  and  Oct  21st/22nd.  A Black 
Brant  nigricans  first  seen  1982  remained  at  Cley  until  March  13th  and  one  appeared 
again  Dec  21st-3 1st. 

Autumn  movements:  Yarmouth  6,000  south  Nov  11th  and  2,085  south  on  12th. 
Paston  1,976  west  Oct  21st,  1,033  west  Oct  29th  and  2,258  west  in  1 Vi  hours  Nov 
11th.  Unusual  Yare  Valley  records  of  6 Jan  7th  and  11  Nov  28th. 


Red-breasted  Goose:  Stiffkey,  a first-winter  bird  Nov  10th  (JDM  MMM),  remaining 
in  the  Holkham/Holme  area,  usually  in  company  with  Brents,  till  the  year  end. 
Second  county  record. 

Egyptian  Goose:  Some  peak  counts  include:  Holkham  Park  65  Aug;  Hillington  80 
Jan  and  Narford  42  Oct. 

Ruddy  Shelduck:  Sheringham  4 west  Oct  14th  (MPT).  Considered  to  be  escapes 
from  captivity.  This  species  has  long  been  common  in  waterfowl  collections  and 
since  1969  has  bred  ferally  in  Holland  and  NW  Germany  (see  British  Birds  “Ruddy 
Shelduck  in  Britain  1965-1979  Vol.  75:  446-455). 

Shelduck:  On  Wash  at  Snettisham  5,000  Jan,  5,650  Feb,  peak  of  7,470  March  11th, 
4,860  July,  2,500  Aug  and  3,135  Sept.  2,000  off  King’s  Lynn  near  Pandora  Sand 
Aug  8th  and  1,350  out  of  a flock  of  1,500  off  Snettisham  Aug  10th  all  considered 
flightless. 

Breydon  peak  of  1,063  June  24th  prior  to  moult  migration  departure. 

Wigeon:  Highest  estimates:  Yare  Valley  4,500  Jan,  3,000  Feb  and  4,000  Dec.  Cley 
3,000  Oct.  Welnev  9,450  Jan,  8,510  Feb,  5,345  March,  4,805  Oct,  11,040  Nov  and 
6,610  Dec. 

Gadwall:  Largest  counts  in  Brecks:  at  Stanford  Water  400  Oct  and  at  Narford  200 
Jan.  Elsewhere  How  Hill  198  Nov,  Martham  Broad  102  Feb,  Titchwell  180  Sept  and 
Snettisham  184  Feb  and  150  Dec. 

Teal:  Highest  counts:  Welney  1,440  Feb,  1,150  March  and  1,355  Sept;  Titchwell 
1,100  Sept,  1,500  Oct  and  1,100  Nov/Dec. 

Green-winged  Teak:  Single  drake  at  Welney  March  19th  (DR). 
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Pintail:  Largest  totals:  Breydon  104  Feb;  Snettisham  1,300  Jan;  Lynn  Point  to 
Wolferton  2,000  Jan,  660  Feb  and  400  Dec  and  Welney  635  Oct. 

Garganey:  Spring  arrival  from  March  13th  (Horsey)  followed  by  1-5  at  Breydon, 
Waxham,  Cantley,  Hickling,  Strumpshaw,  Ranworth,  Salthouse,  Cley,  Wiveton, 
Holkham,  Titchwell,  Holme,  Snettisham,  Wolferton,  Welney  and  Swanton  Morley. 
Breeding  confirmed  only  at  Cley. 

Shoveler:  Highest  counts:  Ranworth  150  Feb,  Welney  225  Dec  and  Methwold  Fen 
160  Nov. 

Red-crested  Pochard:  Single  drakes  at  Wheatacre  (TWF)  and  Welney  (DR)  both  Oct 
25th. 

Pochard:  Largest  assemblies  (Jan/Feb):  Stanford  Water  300,  Narford  220, 
Tottenhill  150,  Welney  760  and  Hickling  104.  Broadland  breeding  records  from 
Rockland,  Strumpshaw,  Cantley,  Filby,  Ormesby,  Rollesby  and  Hickling. 
Ferruginous  Duck:  Hardley  Flood,  drake  April  17th-29th  apparently  paired  with 
duck  Pochard  (JCE  PC  GED);  Cantley,  drake  Nove  20th  (PRA). 

Tufted  Duck:  Winter  counts  include  Tottenhill  300,  Narford  200  and  Stanford 
Water  200. 

Scaup:  Highest  count  16  Lynn  Point  Jan/Feb.  Mid-summer  records  from  Breydon 
July  4th  (2)  and  Aug  7th  (4);  also  Paston  June  5th  (2). 

Eider:  Peak  numbers:  Yarmouth  82  south  Nov  12th,  Horsey  118  north  Nov  12th, 
Paston  256  west  Nov  12th  and  202  west  Nov  13th,  Blakeney  Point  130  west  Nov 
12th,  Holme  70  April,  Hunstanton  250  Dec  and  Snettisham  61  July. 

Long-tailed  Duck:  As  usual  most  regular  off  Hunstanton/Holme  where  monthly 
peak  totals  as  follows:  21  Jan,  120  Feb,  80  March,  50  April,  7 Oct,  47  Nov  and  40 
Dec.  At  Brancaster  60-70  during  March.  Elsewhere  up  to  10  between  Heacham  and 
Salthouse  including  2 at  Snettisham  till  May  30th  and  one  on  Arnold’s  Marsh  Cley 
till  June  20th.  Also  2 at  Horsey  Nov  13th  and  3 off  Paston  same  day. 

Interesting  record  of  a duck  inland  at  Hardley  Flood  Dec  20th. 

Common  Scoter:  Inshore  counts:  Hunstanton/Holme  200  Jan/Feb  and  450  March; 
Brancaster  500  March. 

Surf  Scoter:  Additional  1982:  Cley  a drake  Sept  18th  (PK). 

Velvet  Scoter:  Recorded  monthly  (except  June  and  Aug).  Largest  parties  at 
Hunstanton  15  Dec  9th,  Holkham  Gap  25  Oct  30th,  Blakeney  Harbour  10  July  10th 
and  Paston  9 Nov  12th.  Fens:  Denver  Sluice  Jan  21st/22nd. 

Goldeneye:  Peak  counts:  Horsey  21  Oct,  Paston  50  west  Oct  29th,  Holme  30  March, 
Hunstanton  40  Feb  and  Snettisham  50  March. 

Smew:  Recorded  to  April  8th  and  from  Nov  13th  including  4 at  Hickling.  Otherwise 
ones  and  twos  at  Tottenhill,  Holme,  Titchwell,  Wells,  Cley  and  Paston. 
Red-breasted  Merganser:  Large  numbers:  Snettisham  46  April,  and  52  Nov, 
Hunstanton  25  March  and  20  Oct,  Holme  80  March  and  30  Nov,  Titchwell  26  March 
and  Brancaster  60  Nov. 

Goosander:  Winter  records  at  11  sites  including  6 at  Shadwell  Jan  9th.  9 at 
Antingham  Feb  23rd  and  5 at  Didlington  Dec  11th. 

Ruddy  Duck:  Horsey  2 Feb  12th  and  at  Hickling  next  day,  Holme  5 on  sea  Dec  1 1th, 
Snettisham  May  1st  and  Narford  Jan  23rd. 

Honey  Buzzard:  Two  birds  present  at  usual  site  mid-summer,  but  no  evidence  of 
breeding.  Elsewhere  Holme  April  23rd-24th  and  Horsey  in  off  sea  May  8th. 
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Red  Kite:  Hedenham,  present  to  first  week  in  March  (since  early  Dec  1982). 
Burnham  Norton/Holkham  Park/Wells  and  Langham  Dec  22nd  to  26th. 

Marsh  Harrier:  County  total  of  39  adults  in  summer  and  49  young  reached  flying 
stage.  Up  to  28,  and  maybe  as  many  as  32,  roosting  on  arable  at  one  coastal  site  in 
early  Sept.  Four  wintered  in  Horsey /Hickling  area. 

Hen  Harrier:  Recorded  at  over  50  mainly  coastal  localities  up  to  May  31st  (Holme). 
Additional  late  records  include  Happisburgh  May  10th,  Holme  and  Titchwell  on 
14th  and  Horsey  to  22nd  (female  carrying  nesting  material  into  reeds  on  19th).  First 
in  autumn  Oct  4th  (East  Winch).  Largest  totals  outside  roosts:  8 at  Sandringham 
Warren  Jan  2nd  and  Feb  6th  and  up  to  6 at  Roydon  in  both  winter  periods. 

Roosting  sites  included:  Horsey  Jan  9,  Strumpshaw  Jan  8,  March  4 and  Nov  4, 
Kelling  Jan  6,  Feb  6,  March  4-5  and  Dec  4,  Scolt  Head  Jan  10,  Feb  10,  March  7, 
April  7,  Oct  3,  Nov  13-14  and  Dec  10,  Titchwell  Jan  7,  Feb  7,  March  6,  April  4,  Oct 
2,  Nov  7 and  Dec  3 and  Dersingham  Jan  6. 

Montagu’s  Harrier:  Bred  successfully  in  county  for  second  year  running.  Thirty- 
seven  records  — many  more  than  usual  — between  April  22nd  (Holme)  and  Sept  1st 
(near  Welney  and  unfortunately  found  shot).  Majority  recorded  during  May  at 
coastal/Broads  localities. 

Goshawk:  Recorded  at  Narford  Jan  22nd,  Santon  Warren  March  5th,  Winterton 
April  4th  and  8th,  Holkham  Oct  14th,  Hickling  Dec  11th  and  Great  Hockham  Dec 
16th. 

Sparrowhawk:  Recorded  at  over  a hundred  localities,  but  only  two  pairs  known  to 
have  definitely  bred.  Total  includes  breeding-season  records  at  9 sites.  No  notable 
spring  movements  reported. 

Although  usually  regarded  as  a woodland  bird  one  or  two  individuals  regularly 
hunted  the  saltings  at  Lynn  Point  and  Wolferton. 

Buzzard:  Total  of  19  at  Bacton,  Barrow  Common,  Blakeney  Point,  Brancaster, 
Felbrigg,  Fritton,  Holkham,  Holt  Hall,  Horsey,  Horsford,  Paston,  Ranworth  and 
Westacre.  All  singles  except  2 at  Fritton  March  9th.  Recorded  Jan,  March-May, 
Aug/Sept  and  Dec. 

Rough-legged  Buzzard:  Present  up  to  May  7th  (Paston)  and  from  Nov  1st  (Hill- 
ington).  Singles  at  Brancaster,  Burnham  Norton,  Flitcham,  Fritton,  Hickling,  Hill- 
ington,  Holkham,  Horsey,  Martham,  North  Walsham,  Ormesby,  Paston,  Scolt 
Head,  Snettisham,  Titchwell,  Wayford  Bridge,  Waxham,  Winterton  and  Wroxham. 
Two  at  Holme  March  31st  and  4 April  16th. 

Osprey:  Twenty-one  between  April  5th  and  Oct  4th.  Localities  included  Barnham 
Common.  Brancaster  Staithe,  Buxton  Heath,  Cley,  Crostwick,  Dilham,  Fowl  Mere, 
Hickling,  Holkham,  Holme,  Lound,  Salthouse,  Sheringham,  Strumpshaw, 
Titchwell,  Walsey  Hills  and  Wells.  All  singles.  The  Lound  bird  lingered  almost  4 
weeks  from  Aug  30th. 

Kestrel:  Interesting  total  of  30  passed  west  at  Holme  April  16th.  Autumn  build-up 
along  saltings  and  sea-walls  Lynn  Point  to  Wolferton  peaked  at  30  Aug  15th. 
Red-footed  Falcon:  The  May  1981  Bacton  bird  remained  until  June  3rd. 

Merlin:  Noted  at  over  40  localities  including  7 records  in  May,  the  latest  at  Horsey 
(13th)  and  Ringstead  (14th).  First  in  autumn  Caister  Sept  16th.  All  singles  except  2 at 
Holkham,  Roydon  and  Titchwell. 

Hobby:  Thirty-three  recorded.  Extreme  dates  April  19th  (Snettisham)  and  Sept  23rd 
(Frog  Hill,  Sturston).  All  singles  apart  from  2 Lynn  Point  May  21st.  One  stayed  at 
East  Winch  a month  from  last  week  in  June. 
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Peregrine:  Total  of  eight:  Welney  March  19th,  Titchwell  Sept  9th,  Snettisham  Sept 
16th  and  Dec  5th,  Scolt  Head  Oct  15th,  Weybourne  Nov  5th,  Holkham/Burnham 
Nov  26th  onwards,  Wolferton  Dec  5th  and  Blakeney  Point  Dec  28th. 

Quail:  Wired  casualty  at  Carbrooke.  Calling  at  Cley,  East  Tuddenham,  Holme, 
Massingham  Heath  (up  to  3),  Salthouse,  Snettisham,  Ten  Mile  Bank  near  Welney, 
Titchwell  (3-4),  Welney  and  Wolferton.  At  Holme  one  in  dunes  on  early  date  of 
March  16th. 

Golden  Pheasant:  Recorded  from  Croxton,  East  Wretham,  Grime’s  Graves, 
Hockham  Belt  (15  together),  Mundford,  Narford,  Sandringham,  Thompson 
Common,  Weeting  and  Wolferton. 

Spotted  Crake:  Holme  April  17th,  Cley  Aug  4th/5th  with  2 on  6th,  Titchwell  Aug 
29th  to  Sept  18th  and  Salthouse  Dec  10th. 

Corncrake:  Holme  Dunes,  Oct  30th  (HBO). 

Coot:  Paston,  unusual  record  of  9 on  sea  Oct  21st. 

Crane:  In  Broadland  up  to  4 throughout  year  and  a fifth  bird  appeared  from  early 
Aug.  In  addition  single  Cromer  (TW)  and  later  Cley  (BB  MF)  May  14th;  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  Broads  group  birds. 

Waders:  Damp  grasslands  are  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate  due  to  drainage  and 
agricultural  changes.  Special  attention  is  therefore  drawn  to  “The  Status  and 
Distribution  of  waders  breeding  on  wet  lowland  grasslands  in  England  and  Wales’’ 
(Bird  Study  Vol.  30,  Part  3 pp  177-192). 

Oystercatcher:  Blakeney  Point  140-160  pairs.  Inland  pairs  at  Babingley,  Downham 
Market,  Gayton  Thorpe,  Hardley,  Hillington,  Pentney,  Saddlebow,  Sculthorpe, 
Stow  Bridge,  Thorpland,  Welney  (6  pairs)  and  West  Raynham. 

Peak  Wash  counts  of  12,000  Jan,  10,993  Sept  and  10,875  Nov. 

Avocet:  Breydon:  Recorded  regularly  between  March  26th  and  Nov  19th  with  peak 
monthly  counts  of  7 March,  10  April,  4 May  and  1-2  several  dates  till  Nov  except  for 
Aug/Sept. 

Hickling:  Up  to  5 April  6th-Nov  3rd.  One  pair  reared  3 young;  one  of  the  breeding 
adults  had  been  ringed  as  a juvenile  at  Minsmere  in  1971. 

Cley:  Extreme  dates  Feb  25th  and  Dec  23rd.  About  30  pairs  reared  55-60  young. 
Earliest  hatchings  May  22nd.  A Coot  ate  one  clutch  in  mid-May. 

Holme:  Two  pairs  reared  one  chick.  Eleven  birds  plus  residents  June  19th. 
Wash:  Four  pairs  reared  a minimum  of  7 young. 

Recorded  in  varying  numbers  on  passage  at  Winterton,  Horsey,  Paston,  Sher- 
ingham,  Titchwell,  Lynn  Point  and  an  impressive  16  at  Welney  March  27th  coin- 
ciding with  a large  movement  over  Eastern  England. 

Stone  Curlew:  Twenty  pairs  reported  breeding  from  4 sites.  No  details  from  other 
sites.  Additional  records  mostly  of  singles  from  Weybourne  April  23rd,  Wells  April 
6th  and  Snettisham  beach  May  2nd. 
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foSteWt  TI  r,«  EXtre'J'eMdatesMarch  16th  (Thorpe  St.  Andrew)  and  Oct  5th 
(Cantley).  At  least  28  pairs  held  territory  though  success  again  generally  unknown 

Peak  autumn  counts  of  15  King’s  Lynn  B.F.  July  27th  and  20  Holme  till  Aug  24th' 
Rmged  Plover:  Inland  pairs  at  Colney,  Hillington  G.P.,  King’s  Lynn  B.F.,  Leziate 
Pen  ney  G.P.,  Tottenhill  G.P.,  Wisbech  S.F.  and  Welney.  Spring  passag;  of  dark 
Arctic  race  peaking  at  270  Breydon  May  7th  with  a second  peak  of  228  May  29th 
Also  40  Lynn  Point  May  30th.  Wash  counts  of  240  in  Aug/Sept  at  Snettisham 
Kentish  Mover:  A pair  made  two  unsuccessful  breeding  attempts.  Spring:  1-2  birds 
f 9ey.May  4th‘31s‘'  f'"g'e  at  Titchwell  May  16th  and  31st.  Male  at  Breydon  June 

SIX SAug '3£S^utunm:  Single  Hickling  Ju,y  21st-28th  and  a femaie 

Dotterel:  A remarkable  record  of  a bird  at  Holkham  Feb  12th  (ASG).  Spring  passage 
commenced  with  an  early  party  of  8 Hempstead  April  30th  followed  by  a single 
Horsey  May  8th  and  a maximum  of  10  Ringstead  May  8th-16th,  possibly  more  birds 

26th  to^ept' 2nd ldU3  S amVed  and  departed-  In  Autumn  one  Blakeney  Point  Aug 

Golden  Mover:  Largest  flocks  included  500  Pulham  St.  Mary  Jan  26th,  950  Welney 
March  14th,  1,000  Holme  Hale  April  1st,  500  Scoulton-Hingham  April  2nd,  690 
Wolferton  Sept  and 11  300  Wolferton  Nov,  750  Weston  Longvilte  Nov  26th.  Many  of 
the  spring  birds  in  full  ‘northern’  plumage. 

A rather  early  return  of  autumn  migrants  with  first  at  Wootton  July  4th  and 
several  soon  afterwards. 

wZ^T  Lw®eSt  C°T‘S  irom  Holrae  600  Aug  Hth  and  Snettisham-Wolferton 
where  400  Apr.l/Ma>s  2,323  Sept  and  700  Dec.  Mid-summer  flocks  at  Lynn  Point: 

hnmatures  3th  ^ 2°°  JUn£  25th  a"  ln  winter  P|uma8e  — presumably  one-year  old 

Lapwing:  A leucistic  individual  at  Seaming  Fen  from  Oct  17th  till  end  of  year. 
Knot:  Maximum  counts  were  18,000  Holme  Aug  11th  and  50,000  Snettisham  Nov 

Sanderlmg:  Major  counts  from  NW  Norfolk  stronghold:  Titchwell  110  Aug/Sept 
Holme  300  March,  300  May,  200  Aug  and  Snettisham  414  May,  917  Aug  and  140 

Little  Stint:  Only  a light  spring  passage  from  the  following  sites: 

Hickling:  Singles  March  18th,  April  9th  and  13th. 

Cley/Salthouse:  Single  March  15th  followed  by  singles  on  4 dates  in  April  and  6 
dates  in  May  though  3 birds  May  5th. 

Burnham  Overy  Staithe:  Single  May  22nd. 

Titchwell:  1-2  May  7th  to  June  6th. 

kt  AS^La  'yidr5sPyead  Protracted  passage  during  autumn  between  July  25th  and 
w°VK24^hc  ^°th  Tltchwe11)*  Peak  numbers  around  mid-Sept  when  25  Cley  and  15 
Wisbech  S.F.  on  16th  and  73  Titchwell  on  19th;  still  55  at  Titchwell  early  Oct. 

Temminck’s  Stint;  Spring  passage  mainly  observed  at  Cley/Salthouse  where  singles 
f ay  7ih  Junw2nd  Wlth  2 birds  on  most  dates  May  8th-20th.  Singles  also  reported 

fT^CklmKg.May  2°th’  Holme  May  lst>  a displaying  bird  at  Snettisham  May  14th 
and  Welney  May  11th. 

i ? nl'i  f/u  aut^n  passa§e  of  singles  Cley  Jnly  9th,  10th,  19th  and  21st;  Holme 
July  12th-14th  and  Wisbech  S.F.  Aug  2nd.  Additional  1982:  Wisbech  S.F  2 Aug 
lUtn.  ’ 6 
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Baird’s  Sandpiper:  Titchwell  May  13th  to  18th,  the  first  spring  occurrence  for  the 
county  (KJ  NS). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper:  Cantley:  Single  Oct  5th/6th  (PRA). 

Salthouse/Cley:  Single  Oct  2nd-18th  with  2 from  at  least  the  11th  (RIA  AWS  el 

at). 

Titchwell:  Singles  Sept  25th  (DJW)  and  Oct  1st  (MWF).  Wisbech  S.F.  2 July 
22nd-27th. 

Additional  1982:  Wisbech  S.F.  2 present  Sept  4th-8th  and  at  least  3 between  10th 
and  13th  (JAWM). 

Curlew  Sandpiper:  A light  spring  passage  of  singles  Breydon  May  8th,  Cley  May  3rd, 
14th,  15th,  18th,  28th  and  29th  and  Holme  May  2nd.  Returning  adults  from  July 
14th  (Breydon),  numbers  mostly  small  but  34  Wolferton  July  26th.  Later  rather 
small  numbers  of  juveniles  in  most  areas.  Largest  group  at  Titchwell  where  peak  of 
35  Oct  3rd  and  last  bird  Oct  30th. 

Purple  Sandpiper:  Extreme  dates  May  7th  (Hunstanton)  and  July  15th 
(Sheringham);  also  a few  August  records  from  Salthouse  12th,  Blakeney  Point  6th 
and  8th  and  Snettisham  10th  and  11th.  During  winter  reported  from  following  areas 
(peak  numbers  in  brackets):  Yarmouth  (5),  Bacton  (5),  Paston  (7),  Hunstanton  (21) 
and  Heacham  (15).  Also  a scattering  of  records,  mostly  singles,  during  Sept/Oct 
from  many  other  sites. 

Dunlin:  Major  Wash  counts  at  Snettisham/Wolferton  were  6,500  Jan  and  8,734  July 
28th. 

Ruff:  Quite  a few  winter  records  with  18  Acle  Jan  10th,  33  Hickling  Feb  27th  and  65 
Welney  Dec  19th  being  the  largest  counts.  A poor  spring  passage  on  north  coast  but 
exceptional  numbers  at  Hickling  peaking  at  100  March  11th  and  still  64  April  14th. 

Widespread  in  autumn,  large  concentrations  being  31  Surlingham  Sept  16th,  36 
Hickling  Nov  9th,  52  Horsey  Nov  26th,  100  Cley  Oct  20th,  43  Titchwell  Sept,  33 
Snettisham  Sept  14th  and  26  Welney  Sept  19th. 

Jack  Snipe:  Extreme  dates  May  2nd  (Pentney)  and  Sept  13th  (Cley).  Reported  from 
24  sites,  mostly  singles  but  6 Lower  Bure  Oct  9th,  7 Breydon  Dec  27th  and  4 
Titchwell  Marrh  78th  anH  aoain  Nnv  ?f)th 
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Snipe:  Only  breeding  survey  received  concerns  113  ‘drummers’  Welney  area  May 
18th.  Westerly  visible  migration  observed  at  Holme  with  totals  of  250  Sept  18th  and 
120  Oct  30th.  At  Hunstanton  297  flew  west  Oct  10th.  Concentrations  at  Titchwell  of 
100  March,  240  Aug  and  210  Sept. 

Woodcock:  The  few  details  received  show  a wide  spread  of  roding  birds  in  county. 
Immigrants  in  Oct/Nov  observed  along  coast  as  usual. 

Black-tailed  Godwit:  Welney:  6 pairs  summered  but  no  evidence  of  breeding  success. 
Wash:  Maximum  spring  count  14  April  16th  and  return  passage  peak  of  54  July  17th. 
Last  Dec  23rd.  Titchwell:  Autumn  peak  of  25  in  Aug.  Cley:  Spring  peak  of  24  April 
22nd  and  autumn  peak  of  80  July  24th.  Also  at  Breydon,  Hickling  (maximum  18 
April),  Claxton,  Brancaster  Staithe,  Holme  (maximum  13  July)  and  Heacham  (19 
south  April  17th). 

Bar-tailed  Godwit:  Largest  totals  from  Wash  where  6,000  Feb,  4,900  Aug  and  4,317 
Nov. 

Whimbrel:  March  records  of  1 Sheringham  8th  and  11  Breydon  26th.  General  arrival 
from  April  9th  (Cley),  April  17th  (Titchwell)  with  largest  numbers  between  19th  and 
23rd  when  23  Breydon,  50  Holkham,  42  Halvergate  and  30  Scolt.  Concentrations  in 
May  of  35  Breydon  9th  and  30  Cley  7th. 

Peak  autumn  counts  of  27  Breydon  July  15th,  58  Morston  Aug  3rd,  29  Holkham 
Aug  12th,  25  Brancaster  Staithe  Aug  19th,  60  Holme  Aug  2nd- 10th  and  34 
Snettisham  Aug  10th.  Last  record  from  Holme  (2)  Oct  8th. 

Curlew:  Peak  Wash  counts  of  1,350  July,  1,014  Aug  and  1,002  Oct.  The  only  poten- 
tial breeding  reports  received  come  from  Roydon,  Sandringham  and  East  Walton. 
Spotted  Redshank:  Winter  records  from  Titchwell  (Jan)  and  Cley  (Dec).  Spring 
passage  birds  at  Breydon  (3),  Hickling  (5),  Cley  (15),  Titchwell  and  Lynn  Point  (5). 
Mid-summer  records  merging  with  autumn  passage;  first  juvenile  of  year  Breydon 
Aug  6th.  Largest  gatherings  include  10  Hickling  Sept  6th;  20  Cley  several  dates  June 
21st  to  Aug  25th  with  peak  of  50  Aug  5th;  19  Titchwell  Aug  16th  and  70  Wolferton 
July  12th. 

Redshank:  Largest  counts  on  Wash  where  1,660  July,  2,236  Sept  and  1,919  Oct. 
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Marsh  Sandpiper:  The  fourth  and  fifth  county  records  when  a summer  adult  at  Cley 
May  30th  (DAD  et  at)  and  a transitional  plumaged  adult  at  Holme  July  29th  to  Aug 
6th  (GFH  et  at). 

Greenshank:  Winter  records  as  usual  from  both  Titchwell  and  Cley.  A very  light 
spring  passage  commencing  mid- April.  Pronounced  autumn  passage  with  peak 
counts  of  24  Breydon  July  22nd,  29  Cley  Sept  9th,  53  Titchwell  Sept  24th,  22  Holme 
July  25th  as  well  as  25  Aug  17th  and  26  Aug  29th  same  site  and  21  Snettisham  July 
14th.  An  inland  flock  of  11  Hillington  G.P.  Sept  10th. 

Green  Sandpiper:  Wintering  birds  at  Hickling,  Lower  Bure  Marshes,  Winterton, 
Blackboro’  End,  Pott  Row  and  Marham  Fen.  As  usual  a light  spring  passage  with 
birds  mostly  singles  at  Titchwell,  Strumpshaw,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew,  Swanton  Morley 
G.P.,  Necton,  Sandringham,  Holme  Hale,  King’s  Lynn  B.F.,  Ashwicken,  Tottenhill 
G.P.  and  Pentney  G.P. 

Many  autumn  records,  major  counts  including  10  Colney/Bawburgh,  8 Surl- 
ingham,  15  Cantley,  17  Holme,  8 Lynn  Point  and  10  Wisbech  S.F. 

Wood  Sandpiper:  Only  a few  spring  migrants,  but  some  early  records.  All  reports 
given:  Titchwell  2 April  16th,  West  Runton  2 April  23rd,  Cley  May  2nd,  Breydon 
May  7th  and  Horsey  May  22nd. 

Small  scale  autumn  passage  between  July  17th  (Cley)  and  Nov  20th  (Cantley),  the 
latest  county  date.  Recorded  at  the  following  sites  with  peak  counts  in  brackets: 
Buckenham  (1),  Cantley  (4),  Fritton  (1),  Hickling  (1),  Cley  (2),  Titchwell  (3),  Holme 
(1),  Snettisham  (1),  Wolferton  (2),  Lynn  Point  (2),  Tottenhill  G.P.  (1),  Pentney  G.P. 
(1)  and  Wisbech  S.F.  (1)  where  a late  bird  Oct  8th. 

Terek  Sandpiper:  The  fifth  for  the  county  at  Cley  May  23rd  to  29th  (SJMG  NB). 
Common  Sandpiper:  Winter  observations  from  Cantley,  Horsey  and  Cley  while 
some  Nov  records  from  Paston,  Lynn  Point  and  Swanton  Morley  G.P.  First  spring 
migrant  April  18th  (Lynn  Point),  numbers  rather  small.  Peak  autumn  counts  were 
Hardley  (13),  Cantley  (9),  Filby  (8),  Salthouse  (9),  Titchwell  (24),  Holme  (40), 
Snettisham  (11),  Lynn  Point  (20  in  tight  flock),  King’s  Lynn  B.F.  (14),  Hillington 
G.P.  (8).  Peak  passage  from  late  July  to  mid-Aug. 
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Spotted  Sandpiper:  A full  summer-plumage  bird  at  Cley  May  22nd/23rd  was  the 
second  spring  bird  for  the  Reserve  (RHD  PJH). 

Turnstone:  Largest  flocks  at  Snettisham:  500  March  3rd  and  712  Aug  12th.  Inland 
records  of  8 Welney  April  23rd  and  3 Colney/Bawburgh  G.P.  May  1st. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope:  A summer-plumaged  female  at  Titchwell  June  25th  to  July  2nd 
(SJMG  RM)  moved  to  Cley  July  3rd  to  17th  (ARJ  DHS),  where  it  began  moulting 
into  winter  plumage. 

Red-necked  Phalarope:  A poor  spring  passage  with  only  one  record  from  Cley  May 
28th/29th.  The  three  autumn  records  were  all  later  than  average  for  this  species:  Cley 
Oct  2nd-llth,  Lynn  Point  Oct  14th  and  Hickling  Oct  17th  to  26th. 

Grey  Phalarope:  Three  in  Cley  area  Feb  6th  rather  unusual  and  obviously  affected 
by  the  same  weather  conditions  that  produced  the  auk  ‘wreck’.  A spring  record  from 
Salthouse  April  12th  and  autumn  birds  at  Scolt  Head  Sept  25th  and  Yarmouth 
harbour  entrance  Oct  11th. 

Pomarine  Skua:  An  excellent  year  for  this  species  which  was  recorded  between  Aug 
4th  and  Dec  4th  along  most  of  the  Norfolk  coast.  Peak  passage  is  later  than  the  other 
smaller  skuas  as  shown  by  a monthly  breakdown  of  the  total:  Aug  20,  Sept  36,  Oct 
106,  Nov  15  and  Dec  1. 

Largest  numbers  were  reported  from  the  Wash  (Holme  to  Lynn  Point)  79,  Cley  to 
Blakeney  Point  34,  Bacton  to  Paston  21  and  Winterton  to  Horsey  23.  The  biggest 
single  movement  occurred  Oct  28th/29th  prior  to  the  Little  Auk  influx,  with  over  40 
entering  the  Wash  at  Hunstanton  on  first  date. 

Arctic  Skua:  Regularly  observed  in  all  coastal  areas  from  July  10th  to  Dec  10th. 
Some  large  movements  occurred  during  strong  northerly  or  north-westerly  winds. 
Selected  sample  counts  as  follows:  Horsey  146  Sept  3rd,  30  Sept  5th,  106  Sept  11th 
and  27  Oct  17th.  Paston  48  Aug  28th,  315  Sept  3rd  and  42  Sept  1 1th.  Sheringham  36 
Aug  28th,  109  Sept  3rd,  35  Sept  1 1th  and  40  Sept  12th,  Cley/Blakeney  Point  35  Aug 
24th,  31  Aug  28th,  112  Sept  3rd,  38  Sept  4th,  54  Sept  5th  and  75  Sept  11th.  Hunstan- 
ton 95  Sept  3rd,  90  Sept  5th,  127  Sept  6th,  127  Sept  11th,  35  Oct  17th  and  24  Oct 
28th.  Lynn  Point  41  Aug  28th,  30  Sept  5th  and  36  Sept  12th. 

Other  notable  counts  include  40  Titchwell  Aug  13th,  80  Holme  and  50  Snettisham 
Sept  11th. 

An  inland  report  of  one  along  the  A 1067  Fakenham  to  Norwich  road  near 
Foulsham  Aug  26th.  Another  observation  of  a bird  chasing  a Lapwing  over  the  fields 
at  Cley  Aug  6th. 

Long-tailed  Skua:  An  adult  in  the  Cley/Blakeney  Point  area  Aug  4th  to  28th  was 
joined  by  an  immature  (both  together)  Aug  6th.  Other  records  from  Holme  adults 
Aug  13th  and  Sept  11th,  Holkham  Bay  Aug  20th,  Lynn  Point  juvenile  Sept  5th  and 
adult  Sept  11th  and  Mundesley  Sept  6th. 

Great  Skua:  A number  of  records  early  in  year:  Hunstanton  Jan  18th  and  4 Jan  19th, 
Holme  Jan  16th  and  Titchwell  Jan  18th  and  Feb  11th.  Late  birds  were  at  Salthouse 
Dec  4th  and  at  Hunstanton  and  Cley  (8)  Dec  10th. 

Large  numbers  occurred  in  autumn  during  northerly  or  north-westerly  gales. 
Sample  counts  include:  Horsey  126  Sept  11th;  Waxham  36  Oct  17th;  Sheringham  50 
Sept  12th;  Cley/Blakeney  Point  50  Sept  11th;  Holme  80  Sept  11th;  Hunstanton  57 
Sept  6th,  1 14  Sept  1 1th  and  36  Oct  28th;  Snettisham  25  Sept  1 1th  and  Lynn  Point  21 
Sept  12th.  A freshly  dead  one  Breydon  Oct  27th.  Odd  individuals  seen  attacking  and 
killing  Shelduck. 
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Mediterranean  Gull:  A big  increase  in  records  with  East  Norfolk  remaining  the 
stronghold.  The  mass  of  reports  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  accurately  the  number  of 
birds  involved: 

Breydon:  At  least  26  (all  first  summer)  birds  passed  through  between  April  29th 
and  June  25th  with  other  records  of  (second  summer)  July  22nd  and  (adult)  Sept  4th. 

Yarmouth:  Adults  Jan/Feb;  Aug  9th,  10th  and  19th;  Sept  4th;  Oct  8th,  23rd  and 
26th;  Nov  1st  (2),  2nd  and  12th;  Dec  1st  (2),  4th  and  18th.  Second  winter:  Jan/Feb; 
March  27th;  Aug  9th,  21st  and  24th;  Sept  24th  and  26th;  Oct  16th;  Nov  12th  and 
17th  and  Dec  4th.  First  winter:  April  28th;  Aug  lOth/llth  and  Oct  7th. 

Caister:  (adult)  March  16th;  Hemsby  (first  winter)  Jan  21st;  Paston  (first  summer) 
May  8th,  July  28th/29th;  Cromer  (second  winter)  Jan  19th  to  Feb  27th  often 
alongside  the  A 148;  Sheringham  (first  summer)  Aug  9th;  Cley  (first  summer)  May 
21st,  (adult)  Aug  16th,  (first  winter)  Oct  8th;  Blakeney  Point  (juveniles)  Aug  27th 
(2),  Aug  28th,  29th,  30th,  Sept  1st  and  8th;  Titchwell  (first  summer)  May  30th  to 
June  8th,  June  26th,  (adult)  Sept  25th;  Scolt  Head  (adult)  Aug  17th,  21st  and 
(juvenile)  Aug  29th  and  31st;  Holme  (first  summer)  May  14th  to  29th  and  (second 
summer)  Sept  25th;  Hunstanton  (adult)  Oct  28th;  Lynn  Point  (second  winter)  Aug 
20th. 

Franklin’s  Gull:  1976  West  Runton.  This  record  has  been  withdrawn  by  observers. 
Little  Gull:  Unprecedented  numbers  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  associated  with 
severe  weather  which  caused  the  auk  “wreck”.  Monthly  totals  of  142  Jan,  102  Feb 
and  39  March,  most  along  the  north  coast. 

A light  spring  passage  with  small  numbers  reported  from  Horsey,  Hickling,  Cley, 
Titchwell  where  up  to  23  birds  summered,  Holme  and  Snettisham.  First  juveniles 
Aug  7th  at  Blakeney  Point  followed  by  an  unexceptional  autumn  passage.  Largest 
counts:  31  Waxham  Oct  19th,  87  Horsey  Oct  24th  and  37  Hunstanton  Oct  28th. 
Small  numbers  into  Dec. 

Sabine’s  Gull:  Holme  single  adults  Aug  2nd  and  Oct  29th,  Scolt  Head  Aug  13th, 
adult  on  the  beach  at  Blakeney  Point  Aug  24th  and  Hunstanton  adult  Sept  6th. 
Black-headed  Gull:  Breeding  pairs  at  following  sites:  How  Hill  80,  Blakeney  Point 
7-800,  Stiffkey  Binks  280,  Scolt  Head  150,  Snettisham  670  and  Wisbech  S.F.  10. 

For  B.T.O.  Gull  roost  survey  see  page  339.  Up  to  17,000  flighting  up  River  Ouse  at 
dawn  Oct. 

Common  Gull:  Unsuccessful  breeding  attempts  at  Blakeney  Point  and  Scolt  Head. 
For  B.T.O.  Gull  roost  survey  see  page  339.  Up  to  4,900  flying  up  River  Ouse  dawn 
Jan. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  Eight  pairs  bred  Blakeney  Point  and  one  unsuccessful 
pair  Scolt  Head.  Pair  summered  Titchwell. 

Herring  Gull:  Fifteen  pairs  bred  Blakeney  Point.  Yellow-legged  birds  at  Hunstanton 
Jan  20th  and  at  Paston  July  26th  and  Sept  25th. 

Iceland  Gull:  An  increase  in  records  on  previous  years:  Breydon  (adult)  March  27th, 
Paston  (adult)  March  26th  and  Mundesley  (adult)  March  26th  — all  possibly  the 
same  individual.  Cley  (immature)  March  20th  and  (juvenile)  Nov  7th.  Holme 
(second  year)  April  15th.  Lynn  Point  (juvenile)  Jan  30th  and  an  inland  bird  at 
Beetley  Tip  Nov  29th. 

Glaucous  Gull:  Widespread  in  both  winters  with  the  Wash  (Lynn  Point  to  Holme) 
providing  most  records.  Late  dates  at  Lynn  Point  June  13th  and  25th.  First  return 
bird  at  Cley  Aug  28th.  Snettisham:  Spring  records  from  March  13th  into  May;  3 
April  14th.  Lynn  Point:  At  least  3 birds  first  winter  period  and  up  to  5 different  birds 
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second  winter  period  using  dawn  and  dusk  flight  line  along  River  Ouse.  Hunstanton: 
Regular  records  up  to  March  15th,  at  least  5 birds  involved.  Holme:  Regular,  with  up 
to  3 March  29th-3 1st  and  April  15th.  Possibly  some  inter-mingling  with  Hunstanton. 
Cley/Blakeney  Point:  An  adult  regularly  observed  both  winter  periods  with  2 Jan 
17th  and  Oct  28th.  Also  recorded  Breydon,  Yarmouth,  Horsey,  Waxham,  Walcott, 
Paston,  Mundesley,  Cromer,  Titchwell  and  Blackboro’  End  Tip. 

Lesser  Crested  Tern:  The  first  county  record  (with  Sandwich  Terns)  at  Blakeney 
Point  Aug  9th  to  Sept  17th  with  sightings  also  at  Morston  Aug  21st,  Scolt  Head  Aug 
27th  and  Holme  Aug  29th.  Subject  to  official  acceptance. 

Sandwich  Tern:  First  recorded  at  Scolt  Head  March  9th  with  last  at  Cley  Nov  15th. 
Scolt  Head,  500  pairs  bred  with  total  of  450  young  fledged.  Blakeney  Point, 
3,200-3,400  pairs  bred  and  2,000  young  fledged.  A peak  of  238  gathered  at  Breydon 
July  22nd.  Migrating  birds  heard  moving  high  inland  at  Lynn  Point  evening  Sept 
23rd. 

Roseate  Tern:  A slight  increase  in  records:  Breydon  June  25th  to  July  2nd  (PRA). 
Paston  Aug  6th  (RC  MF).  Blakeney  Point  Aug  26th/27th  and  Sept  2nd  (SB  GPC 
MF),  Cley  a juvenile  Sept  3rd  (SB  JDG  JEG)  — this  may  be  the  first  county  record 
of  a juvenile  since  breeding  ceased  in  the  mid  1940s. 

Common  Tern:  Extreme  dates  April  14th  (Ran worth  and  Snettisham)  and  Oct  28th 
(Wells).  A county  total  of  882  pairs  bred  with  main  colonies  at  Blakeney  Point  (270), 
Scolt  Head  (161),  Titchwell  (115),  Bob  Hall  Sands  (100  + ) and  Snettisham  (78). 

In  addition  bred  at  Breydon  (58),  Hardley  Flood  (24),  Hickling  (14),  How  Hill  (1), 
Martham  (2),  Ranworth  (32),  Hoveton  Great  Broad  (11),  Ormesby  (5), 
Colney/Bawburgh  G.P.  (3),  Cley  (8)  and  Wisbech  S.F.  (1). 

Arctic  Tern:  Spring  passage  light  and  noted  at  Lynn  Point  (5)  April  19th,  (6)  May  1st 
and  (4)  May  2nd;  Holme  (2)  May  29th  and  1 June  18th;  Titchwell  (2)  April  24th; 
Paston  (7)  May  2nd  and  Breydon  May  5th,  7th,  (3)  23rd  and  1 29th. 

A pair  fledged  2 young  at  Scolt  Head  and  2 pairs  bred  Blakeney  Point.  An  un- 
precedented early  autumn  passage  to  west  during  NW-NE  winds  in  first  week  of  Aug 
when  73  Cley  Aug  1st  and  415  Paston  Aug  6th,  mostly  adults  in  both  cases.  Up  to  20 
remained  in  Cley/Blakeney  Point  area  for  a further  week.  Otherwise  a more  typical 
passage  of  1-10  from  Breydon,  Titchwell,  Snettisham  and  Lynn  Point,  usually 
juveniles.  Last  Oct  29th  (Titchwell). 


Little  Tern:  Extreme  dates  April  13th  (Blakeney  Point)  and  Sept  24th  (Cley,  Holme 
and  Hunstanton)  followed  by  a straggler  Oct  5th  (Blakeney  Point).  Concentrations 
in  July  of  100  Snettisham  14th,  80  Lynn  Point  26th  and  44  Hickling.  Breeding  pairs 
down  on  1982:  Caister  3,  Winterton  6,  Blakeney  Point  75,  Stiffkey  40,  Stiffkey 
Freshes  5,  Bob  Hall  Sands  4,  Wells  40,  Scolt  68  increasing  to  110  as  birds  moved 
from  disturbed  areas  of  Brancaster  (28),  Titchwell  38,  Thornham  25,  and  Hickling  6. 
Variable  success  from  colony  to  colony.  A county  total  of  about  350  pairs. 

Black  Tern:  Spring  passage  from  April  19th  (Lynn  Point).  Reported  from  Rockland, 
Hickling,  Horsey,  Cley/Salthouse,  Titchwell,  Holme  and  Lynn  Point.  Numbers 
mostly  small  with  passage  peaking  during  first  week  of  May.  A mid-summer  record 
of  6 first-summer  birds  Lynn  Point  June  25th. 

Very  light  autumn  passage  noted  at  Yarmouth,  Hickling,  Horsey,  Cley/Salthouse 
/Blakeney  Point,  Titchwell,  Holme,  Hunstanton  and  Lynn  Point.  Extremely  late 
dates  from  Titchwell  Nov  11th  and  Holme  Nov  12th  — perhaps  the  same  bird. 
Guillemot:  Feb  inland  records  of  live  birds:  Denver  sluice  14th,  Flitcham  (‘bridled’ 
form)  8th  and  Strumpshaw  12th. 

Black  Guillemot:  Holkham  Feb  12th  (dead),  Blakeney  Jan  lst-16th,  Cley  Feb  8th, 
March  5th/6th,  16th  and  Nov  15th,  Sheringham  March  15th,  West  Runton  Oct  23rd 
and  Mundesley/Paston  Sept  11th. 

Little  Auk:  During  February  a “wreck”  occurred  along  the  Norfolk  coast.  This  was 
a natural  disaster  caused  by  a combination  of  food  shortage  and  prolonged  N.E. 
gales.  Deprived  of  food  and  battered  by  gales  the  unfortunate  birds  were  doomed  to 
die.  An  account  appears  on  page  360. 

The  following  summary  is  restricted  to  live  birds:  Gorleston  Feb  14th,  Yarmouth  2 
Jan  19th  and  Feb  15th.  Horsey  Feb  12th.  Happisburgh  Feb  13th.  Paston  3 Feb  6th,  9 
Feb  12th,  Feb  16th.  Mundesley  2 Feb  12th.  Cromer  Feb  7th,  4 Feb  8th  and  6 Feb 
14th.  Sheringham  Feb  15th.  Cley/Salthouse  15  Feb  6th,  3 Feb  7th,  33  Feb  8th,  2 Feb 
9th,  42  Feb  1 1th,  2 Feb  12th,  3 Feb  13th,  6 Feb  14th,  2 Feb  15th,  Feb  22nd.  Blakeney 
Point  50  Feb  11th.  Wells  Feb  8th.  Holkham  4 Feb  12th,  Feb  13th.  Titchwell  23 
records  Feb  6th-28th.  Hunstanton  Jan  20th,  Feb  6th,  8 Feb  8th,  Feb  9th,  6 Feb  11th 
and  6 Feb  12th. 

Inland  live  Feb  wrecks:  Erpingham  Lodge  8th,  Harpley  Common  4th,  Itteringham 
6th,  Marham  15th,  Pott  Row  1 1th,  Pentney  G.P.  7th,  Saham  Hills  9th,  Stibbard  and 
Welney. 

A very  impressive  movement  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  October  is  featured  on 
page  354.  Unlike  the  “wreck”  at  the  beginning  of  1983  no  casualties  were  reported: 
Horsey  773  north  in  5 hours  Oct  29th,  Oct  30th  and  4 Nov  16th;  Paston  602  west  Oct 
29th  in  7 hours,  40  west  Oct  30th;  Mundesley  8 Oct  30th;  Cromer  165  west  Oct  29th 
and  2 Oct  30th;  Cley/Salthouse  Oct  12th,  49  Oct  28th,  155  west  Oct  29th  and  12  Oct 
30th;  Blakeney  Point  150  west  Oct  29th  and  2 Nov  12th;  Wells  Oct  30th;  Titchwell  16 
Oct  29th;  Holme  7 Oct  29th;  Hunstanton  4 Oct  29th. 

Puffin:  Live  birds  at  Winterton  Feb  13th  (2),  Horsey  Oct  29th,  Waxham  Feb  12th 
(2),  Paston  Feb  12th  (2),  Mundesley  Feb  12th  (2),  Cromer  Feb  9th,  Cley  Feb  7th,  Feb 
8th  (10),  Feb  12th,  May  29th,  Oct  19th,  Oct  22nd  and  Oct  28th,  Wells  April  15th, 
Holkham  Sept  5th  and  Hunstanton  March  2nd  and  4th. 

Collared  Dove:  At  Holme  high  total  of  350  attracted  by  discarded  corn  March  5th 
(part  of  a massive  westerly  movement  March  5th-7th  including  1,000  in  2 days). 
King’s  Lynn  Docks  200  April  and  300  Nov. 
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Turtle  Dove:  Earliest  Horsey  April  16th.  During  May  following  westerly  movements 
recorded  at  Holme:  50  on  7th,  150  on  10th,  250  on  14th  and  10  on  22ndfaTso  " 
June  4th.  Norwich,  a late  bird  Oct  19th. 

Ring-necked  Parakeet:  Singles  at  Yarmouth,  Sheringham  and  Brancaster 
Cuckoo:  A remarkable  gathering  of  300  along  Acle  New  Road  July  5th  (HC) 

Barn  Owl:  Recorded  at  well  over  100  localities. 

Little  Owl:  Recorded  at  60  localities,  but  only  confirmed  breeding  at  6 sites. 

InrafeTir  n°W,l:  breeding  season  survey  in  West  Norfolk  and  calling  young 

located  at  12  sites.  Only  one  breeding  pair  reported  in  North. 

Amiirnn  migrants:  Caister  Oct  3rd,  Winterton  Oct  22nd,  Waxham  Nov  12th 
Paston  Nov  12th  (2),  Weybourne  Nov  4th,  Salthouse  Nov  12th,  Wells  Aug  27th  and 
Nov  12th  and  Holme  Oct  29th  and  Nov  12th. 

At  a small  N.W.  Norfolk  roost  3 in  first  and  6 in  second  winter  periods. 
Short-eared  Owl:  Only  concentrations:  Burnham  Norton  8 and  Halvergate  8 

Ocf^h  anH^ThSwC.ey  °Ctr,30til  and  Nov  8th’  Paston  Nov  1 lth/12th,  Waxham 

?9th  Nn  . K W‘nterton  °ct  21st  (3).  Horsey  Nov  12th  (2)  and  Yarmouth  Oct 
29th.  No  certain  breeding  success. 

£'*h*jar:  In„,WeSt  N°rf°lk  noted  at  Drymere,  Leziate,  Mintlyn  Wood,  North 

West N«o^rw!?y!°n  Common,  Sandringham  Warren,  Swaffham  Heath, 
west  Newton  and  Wolferton.  Brecks  remain  main  stronghold.  Elsewhere  still  Dre 

pair  at  Kdling  Heath’  Weyb°Urne  and  Salthouse  Heath  with  a 

tnu\^Z°rded  C'elAprJ1'9th'  °ctober  records  fro™  Holme  on  3rd,  Norwich 
on  11th,  Salthouse  on  15th  and  Cley  on  16th.  A very  late  bird  over  Norwich  Nov  7th 

57S5ST in  frora  sea  between  Cley  and  Blakeney  Point  Sept  2nd  (a  local  bird 

^rrecoIdWsin?e?97rtWardS  B‘akeney  ViUage  May  22nd  (SCJ  NW)'  First 


Roller:  One  in  a forest  clearing  West  Toft,  Brecks  June  1 lth/12th  (EJC  WDC  et  at). 
First  county  record  since  1976. 

Hoopoe:  Singles  at  Holkham  May  lOth/llth,  Holme  May  15th-17th,  Saham  Hills 
June  23rd/24th  and  Terrington  Marsh  Aug  14th. 

Wryneck:  Four  spring  records,  all  in  May:  Yarmouth  1st,  Horsey  4th,  Weyboume 
5th  and  Holme  7th.  In  autumn  small-scale  fall  of  migrants  Aug  24th  onwards  with 
some  birds  remaining  until  early  Sept;  records  from  Yarmouth  (2),  Weybourne, 
Salthouse,  Cley  (2),  Blakeney  Point  (3),  Wells/Holkham  (2),  Scolt  Head,  Holme  and 
Lynn  Point.  A smaller  number  of  subsequent  records  in  Sept:  Winterton  and  Holme 
10th,  How  Hill  (dead)  11th,  Norwich  17th-19th,  Hunstanton  G.C.  17th-24th  and 
Yarmouth,  Blakeney  Point,  Morston  and  Wells  (2)  29th/30th. 

Woodlark:  Still  locally  common  in  parts  of  Brecks,  especially  in  recently  stocked 
conifer  plantations.  Elsewhere  a pair  at  a suitable  breeding  site  in  May  and  singles  at 
Binham  Feb  10th  and  west  at  Holme  Oct  14th. 

Shore  Lark:  In  recent  years  the  number  wintering  along  the  North  Norfolk  coast  ap- 
pears to  have  noticeably  declined.  Recorded  up  to  April  6th  and  from  Sept  29th  bet- 
ween Weybourne  and  Blakeney  Point,  the  only  records  of  more  than  ten  birds  being 
23  Blakeney  Point  Jan  8th  and  29  there  Dec  10th.  Also  regularly  recorded  at  Holme 
where  2 Oct  12th  and  4 from  22nd  with  13  by  Nov  12th  and  11  until  end  of  year. 
Elsewhere  3 Sheringham  March  29th,  Horsey  Oct  6th,  Wells  Oct  15th,  Brancaster 
Nov  2nd,  3 Holkham  Nov  6th  and  3 Titchwell  same  date  with  one  Dec  29th. 

Sand  Martin:  Late  birds  still  present  Keswick  (several)  Oct  25th,  Cantley  Oct  26th 
and  Holme  Nov  5th. 

Swallow:  Records  from  Castle  Acre,  Sheringham/ Weybourne  and  Strumpshaw  Nov 
lst-5th  with  a very  late  individual  Horsey  Dec  3rd. 

House  Martin:  An  albino  Titchwell  Sept  10th.  Two  still  present  at  Bawburgh  Nov 
6th.  Late  migrants  at  Holme  Nov  5th  and  Dec  3rd. 

Richard's  Pipit:  Typical  autumn  records  as  follows:  Hunstanton  G.C.  Sept  24th 
(GED  SCJ),  Horsey  Sept  24th  and  same,  or  another,  Oct  2nd-4th  (PRA  AB), 
Blakeney  Point  Sept  25th  (SCJ),  Burnham  Deepdale  Oct  27th-29th  (JB),  West  Run- 
ton  Nov  lst-5th  with  a second  bird  on  3rd  (MPL  JW  et  at)  and  Sheringham  G.C. 
Nov  5th  (JPM). 

Red-throated  Pipit:  1976:  Blakeney  Point  Aug  28th  (SCJ  NW).  Recently  accepted  by 
British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  after  reconsideration. 

Rock  Pipit:  Birds  of  Scandinavian  race  specifically  identified  at  Breydon  March  6th 
and  April  3rd,  Cley  2 March  7th,  Titchwell  2 March  13th  and  Burnham  Norton  April 
7th.  Recorded  inland  at  Cantley  B.F.  and  also  at  Colney/Bawburgh  G.P.,  where  one 
Nov  18th  and  Dec  11th. 

Water  Pipit:  Regularly  recorded  at  Cantley  B.F.  (maximum  7 in  Feb  and  6 in  Nov) 
and  Hickling  (maximum  6 in  Jan)  during  the  winter  months.  Elsewhere  Buckenham 
Jan  8th,  Strumpshaw  up  to  3 early  Jan  and  4 April  10th,  Martham  Broad  Feb  20th 
and  Dec  18th,  Horsey  March  5th,  Cley  March  6th  and  14th,  Colney  G.P.  April  14th, 
Breydon  April  23rd  and  Titchwell  Nov  20th  with  2 Nov  28th. 

Yellow  Wagtail:  An  above-average  number  of  migrants,  particularly  in  flocks,  mid- 
April  — early  May  on  north  and  east  coasts;  for  example  on  April  24th  42  on 
Cromer  G.C.  with  total  of  170  to  west  in  3 hours  and  101  at  Horsey.  Up  to  66  at 
Titchwell  roost  mid-Aug.  A late  bird  at  Weybourne  Nov  6th. 
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Blue-headed  Wagtail:  More  spring  records  than  normal  (well  over  30  birds),  usually 
with  flocks  of  typical  Yellow  Wagtails,  with  maximum  of  6 Horsey  April  16th  and  6 
Cromer  23rd.  A male  successfully  reared  fledglings  at  Holme  July  5th-20th,  there 
being  no  sign  of  a female.  One  Wells  Aug  20th. 

Grey-headed  Wagtail:  Males  showing  the  characteristics  of  this  race  identified  as 
follows:  Winterton  April  21st,  Horsey  May  8th  and  19th,  Cley  April  21st/22nd,  May 
29th  and  Aug  27th,  Brancaster  May  30th,  Titchwell  Oct  2nd- 14th  and  Holme  May 
16th. 

Ashy-headed  Wagtail:  Males  showing  the  characteristics  of  this  race  at  Horsey  April 
26th  and  30th  (different  individuals)  and  Cley  also  April  30th.  Three  in  one  year  is 
unprecedented,  there  being  only  seven  previous  records. 

Black-headed  Wagtail:  A male  showing  the  characteristics  of  this  race  at  Cley  July 
23rd-Aug  11th.  The  fourth  county  record  of  this  race,  the  first  since  1973. 

Grey  Wagtail:  Successful  breeding  noted  at  Bawburgh  (2  pairs),  Foulden,  Ickburgh, 
Marlingford,  Narborough  and  Tuttington.  Also  present  in  breeding  season  at 
Didlington,  Gressenhall,  Honingham,  Keswick,  Narford,  Norwich  (R.  Wensum) 
and  Stoke  Holy  Cross  Mill.  Several  records  of  coasting  migrants  in  October. 

Pied  Wagtail:  At  the  regular  roost  at  Bacton  maximum  of  500  in  February.  A recent- 
ly discovered  roost  at  Seaming  Fen  near  Dereham  produced  maximum  monthly 
counts  of  325  July,  350  Aug,  430  Sept,  200  Oct,  310  Nov  and  60  Dec. 

White  Wagtail:  Largest  spring  concentration  10  Waxham  April  23rd. 

Waxwing:  Only  one  record,  Norwich  Jan  27th  (PJH).  The  last  major  invasion  of  this 
species  was  as  long  ago  as  1975. 

Dipper:  A bird  of  the  British/Central  European  race  at  Bawburgh  mid-August  to 
end  of  year.  A bird  of  the  Northern  race  (Black-bellied)  normally  seen  in  the  county 
at  Hardley  Flood  Oct  1st. 

Bluethroat:  Singles  at  Holme  May  18th  (HBO)  and  Horsey  June  25th  (RP).  The  last 
autumn  record  was  in  1978. 

Black  Redstart:  Wintering  birds  at  Sheringham  Feb  15th  and  23rd  and  Happisburgh 
Feb  16th.  Widespread  spring  passage  March  17th-May  22nd  with  maximum  of  7 
Paston  April  16th.  Successful  breeding  noted  at  Cromer,  King’s  Lynn  (a  new 
locality)  and  Yarmouth  (8  singing  males  — 5 pairs  successful).  Very  few  autumn 
records  received:  Winterton  Sept  25th,  Titchwell  Sept  29th/30th,  Nov  3rd  and  12th 
and  Holme  Sept  17th,  Oct  1st,  2 Oct  23rd  and  Oct  24th. 

Redstart:  A late  migrant  at  Holme  Nov  11th. 

Whinchat:  Only  one  successful  breeding  record  received,  pair  at  Bodney  Warren  in 
Brecks.  Also  male  at  Fowlmere  in  June.  A very  late  migrant  at  Rackheath  Nov  28th. 
Stonechat:  Breeding:  Five  pairs  at  Winterton,  two  pairs  at  Caister  and  one  pair  at 
Weybourne.  A male  at  Salthouse  June  4th  had  a largely  white  crown. 
Migrants/wintering  birds  include  up  to  6 at  Cley  in  March  and  4 at  Holme  in 
October. 

Wheatear:  Earliest  record,  Salthouse  March  10th,  with  several  other  migrants  by 
13th  including  4 at  Holme.  Breeding  records  include  single  pairs  at  Bacton  and 
Weybourne  and  36  pairs  at  Weeting  Heath. 

Pied  Wheatear:  A female  along  Weybourne  Cliffs  Oct  30th-Nov  4th.  The  second 
county  record,  the  first  in  May,  1978. 
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Ring  Ouzel:  A fairly  concentrated  spring  passage  April  8th-May  2nd  (with  maxima 
of  8 Snettisham  April  13th  and  9 Horsey  April  17th)  with  subsequent  singles  at  Wax- 
ham  May  7th  and  Holme  May  15th  & 23rd/24th.  Smaller  scale  autumn  passage  Sept 
9th-Oct  2nd  with  maximum  5 Blakeney  Point  Sept  30th. 

Fieldfare:  Latest  spring  records,  Castle  Acre  and  Cromer  May  7th.  A sick  bird, 
possibly  the  same  recorded  in  May,  caught  at  Castle  Acre  June  15th.  Following  one 
Holkham  July  30th  many  records  of  1-5  birds  from  Aug  7th  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  month  at  a variety  of  localities. 

Redwing:  A late  spring  migrant  Paston  May  8th.  An  injured  bird  at  Titchwell  July 
24th. 

Mistle  Thrush:  Two  large  groups  reported:  100  Hockwold  July  21st  and  150  Stan- 
ford Aug  12th. 

Cetti’s  Warbler:  This  species  appears  to  be  further  expanding  its  range.  Number  of 
singing  males  as  follows:  Waveney  — Burgh  St.  Peter;  Chet  — Hardley  Flood  (3); 
Yare  — Buckenham  Carr  (2),  Cantley  B.F.,  Hassingham,  Rockland  Broad  (3), 
Strumpshaw  (15),  Surlingham  (6)  and  Brundall;  Bure  — Ranworth  marshes  (2)  and 
South  Walsham  (Fleet  Dyke);  Ant  — How  Hill  (3),  Sutton  and  Dilham;  Thurne  — 
Hickling  (3),  Horsey  Mere  and  Martham  Broad.  Also  Ormesby  Broad. 
Grasshopper  Warbler:  One  ringed  at  Sheringham  Sept  19th.  Rarely  recorded  on 
autumn  migration  in  the  county. 

Savi’s  Warbler:  In  contrast  to  Cetti’s  Warbler  this  species  shows  no  sign  of  expan- 
ding its  range.  Total  of  7 singing  males:  Hickling  (3),  Horsey  (2),  Martham  (April 
only)  and  Strumpshaw  (May  only).  First  recorded  at  Hickling  April  14th. 

Marsh  Warbler:  A first -winter  bird  ringed  at  Sheringham  Sept  13th  (MPT).  Only  the 
second  county  record,  the  first  in  October  1923. 
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Reed  Warbler:  Early  return  of  breeding  birds,  Hickling  and  Horsey  April  21st. 
Several  birds  singing  in  dry  habitat  in  rape  fields  June/July  at  Lynn  Point;  another 
bird  singing  in  dry  conifer  plantation  Massingham  Heath  July  8th.  A late  migrant 
Blakeney  Point  Nov  12th. 

Booted  Warbler:  1982:  Titchwell  Sept  18th-21st  (GED  SCJ  et  at).  The  first  county 
record  of  this  Russian  species.  See  article  on  page  366. 

Icterine  Warbler:  Coastal  migrants  as  follows:  Waxham  (trapped)  Aug  10th, 
Weybourne  Aug  30th  and  Sept  17th/18th,  Salthouse  Aug  25th,  Cley  Aug  29th, 
Blakeney  Point  Aug  26th  with  2 Aug  27th,  Wells/Holkham  Aug  21st  and  2 Aug 
26th,  one  until  31st,  Holme  Aug  21st  and  30th/31st  and  Hunstanton  G.C.  Sept  25th. 
Barred  Warbler:  An  average  number  of  autumn  migrants:  Weybourne  Sept  22nd, 
Cley  Sept  25th,  Wells  2 Aug  26th  one  remaining  until  29th,  Scolt  Head  Aug  27th, 
Holme  Aug  27th-Sept  17th,  2 Sept  18th  with  one  until  22nd,  and  Hunstanton  G.C. 
Aug  27th. 

Blackcap:  In  first  winter  period  7 birds  present  at  Holme  during  January  (feeding  on 
sea  buckthorn  berries  and  insects)  and  5 during  February,  one  found  dead  on  Feb 
21st.  Also  a regular  visitor  to  bird  table  at  Newton  Flotman  Jan  13th-March  3rd  with 
isolated  records  from  Burnham  Thorpe,  Cley,  Cromer,  Reepham  and  Thetford  (2) 
during  this  period.  December  records  from  Strumpshaw  and  Thorpe  St.  Andrew  (in 
Editor’s  garden!). 

Greenish  Warbler:  Horsey  Aug  10th  (PRA),  Waxham  Aug  llth/12th  (SJMG  et  at) 
(probably  two  different  birds)  and  Wells  Aug  25th-27th  (SJMG  et  at).  First  records 
since  1977. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler:  Only  three  records:  Wells  Sept  27th-29th,  Sheringham  Oct 
2nd  and  Holme  village  Oct  20th. 

Wood  Warbler:  First  recorded  at  Kelling  on  the  early  date  of  April  10th.  Spring 
coastal  migrants  Wells  April  24th,  Holkham  April  25th,  Titchwell  April  27th  & 30th 
and  Holme  April  23rd  & 30th  and  May  7th.  Singing  males  also  late  April  at 
Costessey,  Dilham  and  Hargham.  In  May/June  singing  males  at  Aylmerton  (at  least 
10),  Felbrigg,  Fritton  (2),  Horsford  (3),  Sandringham,  West  Runton  and  Wolferton. 
Also  bred  successfully  at  Leziate.  Autumn  migrants  at  Wells  Aug  11th,  Paston  Aug 
14th,  Yarmouth  Aug  17th  and  Holme  Aug  18th  and  Sept  27th. 

Chiffchaff:  In  first-winter  period  records  from  Salthouse  Jan  26th  (2)  and  Feb  6th  & 
20th  and  Rockland  Broad  Jan  30th-Feb  5th.  First  arrival  of  spring  migrants  Holme 
March  7th  and  Salthouse  next  day.  Usual  scattering  of  northern/eastern  races 
Oct/early  Nov.  December  records  from  Rockland  1st,  Martham  Ferry  3rd  and  Cley 
28th. 

Willow  Warbler:  Birds  showing  characteristics  of  northern  race  acredula  ringed  at 
Sheringham  April  23rd  and  May  31st.  One  showing  similar  characteristics  Wells  Aug 
14th. 

Goldcrest:  A large  fall  end  of  October:  on  29th  5 singly  flew  in  off  sea  at  Cley  and 
several  hundred  on  Blakeney  Point;  on  30th  peak  of  350  at  Holme. 

Firecrest:  Singles  Holme  March  5th-20th  followed  by  widespread  spring  passage 
(over  44  birds)  March  28th-May  8th  with  maxima  of  3 Holkham  April  5th  and  5 
Blakeney  Point  April  17th;  inland  records  from  Fritton  and  Narford.  Smaller-scale 
autumn  passage:  Yarmouth  Sept  23rd  then  in  two  distinct  periods  Sept  29th-Oct  6th 
(maxima  3 Wells/Holkham  Oct  1st  and  Horsey  Oct  4th)  and  Oct  29th-Nov  13th. 
Spotted  Flycatcher:  A very  early  arrival  at  Dereham  April  16th. 
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Red-breasted  Flycatcher:  Four  typical  autumn  records  all  within  the  same  period: 
Wells  Sept  30th-Oct  3rd  with  2 on  2nd,  Waxham  Oct  2nd-4th  and  Yarmouth  Oct 
2nd-3rd. 

Pied  Flycatcher:  At  least  25  spring  migrants  April  20th-May  8th  at  a variety  of 
localities  (including  inland  records  from  Bergh  Apton,  Mileham,  Norwich  and 
Swanton  Novers)  with  maximum  of  4 Holme  April  28th.  Only  small  numbers  seen 
on  autumn  passage  (mainly  August  and  early  October)  including  one  inland 
Costessey  Aug  9th.  A very  late  bird  ringed  Waxham  Nov  10th. 

Bearded  Tit:  Breeding  sites  included  Berry  Hall,  Breydon  (one  pair),  Burnham 
Norton,  Hickling/Heigham  Sounds,  Horsey  (30  pairs),  King’s  Lynn  B.F.  (3  pairs), 
Ranworth,  Sutton  Broad  and  Titchwell.  Away  from  breeding  areas  pair  Barnham 
Broom  Jan  23rd-Feb  13th,  two  Reed  Fen  (Brecks)  Oct  21st-Nov  16th  and  5 west 
along  Blakeney  Point  Oct  22nd,  the  only  record  received  relating  to  autumn  coastal 
movements.  At  Strumpshaw  100  in  Jan/Feb  but  only  6 in  December.  At  King’s  Lynn 
B.F.  45  in  Jan  and  55  in  Dec. 

Long-tailed  Tit:  Passage  birds  noted  Snettisham  Oct  5th-Nov  10th  with  up  to  25 
birds  on  11  dates. 

Blue  Tit:  One  flew  in  off  sea  Gorleston  Oct  30th.  At  Snettisham  passage  birds  late 
Sept  to  mid-Dec  with  20  Sept  23rd  and  22  Dec  4th. 

Golden  Oriole:  Spring  migrants  as  follows:  Horsey /Waxham  April  24th  (one  pro- 
bably two  males),  Horsey  May  7th/8th  (male)  and  12th  (female),  Hickling  May  7th 
and  June  5th,  Potter  Heigham  May  8th,  Cley  May  31st,  Titchwell  May  7th  and  20th 
and  Welney  May  1st.  Also  immature  male  Titchwell  July  4th. 

Red-backed  Shrike:  Four  spring  migrants:  Weybourne  and  Holme  May  18th, 
Titchwell  May  20th  and  Hemsby  May  29th.  Only  four  pairs  in  Norfolk  Brecks;  also 
one  successful  pair  in  West  Norfolk  which  reared  3 young.  Autumn  passage: 
Weybourne  Aug  29th-Sept  4th  and  Sept  10th,  Blakeney  Point  Aug  8th,  Morston 
Sept  25th-27th  with  2 on  29th,  Stiffkey  Sept  25th,  Welis/Holkham  Aug  25th-30th 
with  2 on  26th  and  Sept  7th,  Holme  3 Aug  27th-Sept  9th,  one  until  16th  then  new  ar- 
rival Sept  29th,  and  Hunstanton  G.C.  Aug  27th. 

Great  Grey  Shrike:  In  first  winter  period  Holme  Feb  7th,  Thornham  Ling  Feb  22nd, 
Grime’s  Graves  March-April  9th,  Pentney  March  17th,  Horsey  April  9th  and  Snet- 
tisham where  recorded  on  3 dates  in  Jan,  2 dates  in  April  and  4 dates  in  May  until 
15th.  During  summer  months  singles  at  Kelling  Quags  June  7th/8th  and  Winterton 
June  13th- July  16th,  possibly  the  same  bird.  The  Winterton  bird  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  southern  races. 

Autumn  arrival  Sept  29th-Oct  2nd  with  birds  at  Winterton,  Happisburgh, 
Weybourne,  Cley  and  Holme.  Subsequently  records  from  Barnham  Common  Oct 
21st,  Bawburgh  Oct  19th,  Hickling  Oct  5th  until  end  of  year,  Holme  Oct  23rd-30th 
and  Nov  4th  & 12th,  Horning  Dec  23rd,  Potter  Heigham  Nov  13th,  Smallburgh  Dec 
31st  and  Wells  Oct  15th-27th. 

Jay:  See  separate  article  (page  351). 

Magpie:  A roosting  flock  of  39  Roydon  Common  Nov  27th.  At  Holme  total  of  47  in 
area  end  November. 

Rook:  A large  concentration  of  5-10,000  at  Thieve’s  Bridge,  Tottenhill  Feb  5th. 
Carrion  Crow:  200  at  the  Roydon  Common  roost  Feb  23rd. 
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Above:  Attracted  by  reports  of  a Lesser  Crested  Tern  many  observers  head- 
ed for  Blakeney  Point  during  August  and  September.  As  a result  many 
interesting  migrants  were  recorded  including  this  Dotterel  and  Long-tailed 
Skua.  (Photos:  J.  Reed).  Below:  Between  10th  November  and  the  end  of 
the  year  this  first-winter  Red-breasted  Goose  provided  pleasure  to  countless 
birders.  The  second  county  record,  it  associated  at  various  times  with  Brent, 
Pink-footed  and  White-fronted  Geese  in  north  Norfolk.  (Photo: 
H.  A . Hems). 


A Noctule  Bat  emerges  at  dusk  from  an  artificial  roost-site  at  How  Hill 
Farm,  Ludham.  The  box  was  sited  23  feet  high  in  an  Ash  Tree.  (Photos: 
P,  Boardman ). 


Hooded  Crow:  Continues  to  remain  scarce.  Records  up  to  June  12th  and  from  Oct 
25th,  but  mainly  singles.  Most  regularly  recorded  Horsey /Winterton  area,  where 
maxima  of  5 Feb  12th  and  4 Nov  20th,  and  at  the  Roydon  Common  roost. 
Starling:  An  unusual  mid-summer  movement  of  10,000  to  west  Paston  June  26th. 
Rose-coloured  Starling:  Adults  at  Holme  June  3rd  (HBO)  and  Hickling  June  12th 
(RAL). 

Brambling:  Latest  spring  record,  Gorleston  May  17th.  Largest  concentration 
reported,  370  near  Hilgay  Nov  20th. 

Serin:  Paston  April  23rd  (MF).  This  species  has  now  been  recorded  annually  in  the 
county  since  1975. 

Siskin:  Largest  flocks  reported  in  Stanford  Battle  Area  where  150  Jan  and  100  Dec. 
Twite:  Recorded  up  to  April  23rd  (Holme)  and  from  Oct  4th  (Winterton).  Peak 
numbers  of  250  Titchwell  Jan/Feb,  4-500  Blakeney  Point  March,  200  Holme  Oct, 
700  Scolt  Head  Nov  and  300  Wells  Nov. 

Mealy  Redpoll:  Only  one  record  received,  4 with  other  Redpolls  Filby  Jan  27th. 
Crossbill:  Regularly  recorded  in  Brecks  (where  maximum  of  29  Croxton  July  15th), 
Sandringham/Wolferton/West  Newton  area  and  Wells/Holkham.  Elsewhere  one 
over  Norwich  Jan  9th,  up  to  26  at  Skeyton  Woods  in  March  (not  specifically  iden- 
tified — either  this  or  subsequent  species)  and  pair  with  two  juveniles  Fritton  June 
19th. 

Parrot  Crossbill:  At  Wells  5 Oct  25th,  then  8 Oct  27th-Nov  8th,  then  3/4  until  end  of 
year.  Additional  1982  record:  first-winter  male  at  Wells/Holkham  Oct  16th  (DCSD 
CJM-G).  First  county  records  since  1966. 

Hawfinch:  Only  regularly  at  East  Wretham  (where  6 pairs  bred  and  maximum  winter 
count  of  49)  and  Holkham  Park  (maximum  of  8 March  6th).  At  Sheringham  an 
adult  feeding  young  July  3rd-4th.  Isolated  records  of  1-3  birds  from  Alderford,  Cas- 
tle Acre,  East  Walton,  Holme,  Kelling,  Kirstead,  Northwold,  Norwich  (Mousehold 
Heath),  Pentney,  West  Acre  and  Wiveton  Hall. 

Lapland  Bunting:  Regularly  at  Burnham  Norton  in  winter  months  with  maxima  of 
12  March  6th  and  50  Dec  7th.  Elsewhere  in  early  months  of  the  year:  Titchwell  Jan 
15th  and  27th,  2 Wells  Jan  25th,  3 Holme  Jan  27th,  Halvergate  Feb  4th  and 
Blakeney  Point  April  17th.  In  second  winter  period  occasional  records  from  Sept 
30th  at  a variety  of  coastal  localities  with  maximum  of  up  to  10  Holme  in  December. 
Also  one  inland  at  Fritton  Oct  16th. 

Snow  Bunting:  A late  migrant  Breydon  May  20th-25th  and  another  Titchwell  May 
30th.  First  autumn  record  Cley  Sept  17th.  Flocks  of  200  at  Cley/Salthouse  and 
Holme  in  November. 

Ortolan  Bunting:  Three  spring  and  two  autumn  records:  Horsey  May  4th/5th, 
Holme  May  6th  with  a second  bird  May  6th-9th,  Blakeney  Point  Aug  20th  and  Cley 
Sept  24th.  The  most  in  one  year  since  1976. 

Little  Bunting:  Immature  Blakeney  Point  Nov  6th  (SCJ  NW).  Recorded  for  third 
year  running. 

Corn  Bunting:  Flocks  of  71  Lynn  Point  Jan  25th  and  60  Dec  5th,  40  Brancaster  April 
4th,  56  Wootton  Marsh  April  16th  and  50  Holme  in  December.  At  a roost  at 
Titchwell  up  to  90  in  March  and  70  in  December. 
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The  following,  not  mentioned  in  the  Classified  Notes,  were  recorded  in  1983 
(breeding  species  in  italics)'.  Mute  Swan,  Canada  Goose,  Mallard,  Red-legged  Par- 
tridge, Grey  Partridge,  Pheasant,  Water  Rail,  Moorhen,  Great  Black-backed  Gull, 
Kittiwake,  Razorbill,  Stock  Dove,  Woodpigeon,  Tawny  Owl,  Green  Woodpecker, 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Skylark,  Tree  Pipit, 
Meadow  Pipit,  Wren,  Dunnock,  Robin,  Nightingale,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush, 
Sedge  Warbler,  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Whitethroat,  Garden  Warbler,  Marsh  Tit, 
Willow  Tit,  Coal  Tit,  Great  Tit,  Nuthatch,  Treecreeper,  Jackdaw,  House  Sparrow, 
Tree  Sparrow,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  Goldfinch,  Linnet,  Redpoll,  Bullfinch, 
Yellowhammer  and  Reed  Bunting. 
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THE  NORFOLK  MAMMAL 
REPORT  1983 


Editorial 


The  Editor  is  pleased  to  present  the  28th  Norfolk  Mammal  Report. 

This  year  we  include  a number  of  short  articles  illustrating  aspects  of  mammal 
study  in  Norfolk  as  well  as  the  usual  Classified  list.  Further  contributions  of  this 
nature  will  be  most  welcome.  We  had  expected  to  include  a further  instalment  of  the 
Red  and  Grey  Squirrel  story  written  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Reynolds.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  possible  to  collate  the  material  and  send  it  to  him  in  time.  We  hope  to  bring  the 
account  up  to  date  in  a future  edition  of  the  Report. 

Peter  Boardman’s  success  in  providing  a semi-artificial  roosting  box  for  Noctule 
bats  in  the  large  garden  of  his  Norfolk  farm  has  been  mentioned  in  our  notes  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  good  to  have  the  full  account  set  out  for  us.  His  was  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  in  Norfolk  to  make  a bat-box  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  successful. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  his  own  excellent  photograph. 

Anne  Brewster  has  studied  the  natural  history  of  her  district  in  increasing  detail  as 
the  years  have  gone  by  and  has  given  invaluable  support  to  this  publication.  In  recent 
years  she  has  been  aided  by  the  keen  eyes  and  enthusiasm  of  her  daughter,  Jane.  The 
record  of  their  determination  to  assess  the  true  status  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  in  their 
district  shows  how  a species  may  go  unrecorded  unless  someone  is  prepared  to  look 
and  look  again.  In  their  case  the  lid  of  the  treasure  chest  was  opened.  Could  this  hap- 
pen in  other  parts  of  Norfolk  if  prolonged  and  detailed  searches  were  made? 

George  Jessup’s  records  of  Breckland  wildlife  go  back  over  a long  period  as  his 
note  shows.  His  articles,  talks  and  tours  give  much  pleasure  and  open  many  eyes  to 
the  delights  of  that  special  place.  The  value  of  prolonged  observation  and  retention 
of  notes  is  well  demonstrated. 

Reg  Evans  also  possesses  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  leaves  no  stone  unturned  — 
always  carefully  replaced,  of  course!  His  note  on  finding  the  remains  of  such  a large 
number  of  shrew  corpses  in  a situation  with  such  difficult  access  illustrates  the  truth 
that  applies  to  all  our  articles  that  so  many  of  our  observations  lead  on  to  even  more 
unanswered  questions,  leading  to  further  research. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  to  thank  our  specialist  contributors,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Gosling,  Coypu  Investigation  Centre,  Rex  Whitta,  Chief  Forest  Ranger  of  Thetford 
Forest,  Percy  Trett,  who  is  so  informative  on  sea  mammals.  The  ever-helpful  John 
Goldsmith  has  again  checked  these  pages  and  given  support  all  through  the  year. 
John  Last  contributes  yet  more  of  his  delightful  sketches. 

Our  regular  reporters  have  been  backed  up  this  year  by  a significant  contribution 
from  listeners  to  our  local  broadcasting  station.  Another  seam  has  been  opened  in 
the  mine  of  information.  We  thank  them,  and  B.B.C.  Radio  Norfolk  for  bringing  in 
this  new  group  of  enthusiasts. 
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All  our  contributors  are  thanked  for  their  information,  however  great  or  small. 
Please  remember  every  scrap  helps  fill  in  the  scene.  If  a name  has  been  omitted  from 
the  list  we  do  apologise  for  our  error.  It  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  every  submis- 
sion and  our  gratitude  must  be  expressed  in  this  rather  inadequate  way. 

Please  send  notes  for  the  1984  Report  as  early  as  possible  and  preferably  by  the 
end  of  January  1984.  They  should  be  addressed  to  R.  C.  Haney,  124  Fakenham 
Road,  Taverham,  Norwich,  NR8  6QH.  If  you  wish  to  make  direct  contact  please 
ring  Norwich  860042.  John  Goldsmith  is  pleased  to  answer  queries  on  all  vertebrates 
directed  to  him  at  the  Castle  Museum  (Norwich  611277,  ext.  287). 
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The  Ludham  Noctules 

Peter  Boardman 


My  interest  in  Noctules  started  twenty  years  ago  when  I first  heard  noises  coming 
from  a hole  high  up  in  an  Ash  tree  on  my  Ludham  farm.  At  first  I thought  they  were 
young  birds,  but  after  a time  I realised  that  they  must  be  bats. 

Dr.  Paul  Racey  at  the  London  Zoo  heard  of  my  colony  and  telephoned  to  ask  if  I 
would  mind  them  catching  some  Noctules  for  their  ‘battery’,  where  they  had  been 
successfully  breeding  them.  My  thoughts  were  at  that  time  more  on  poultry,  so  it  was 
some  moments  before  I realised  what  he  was  talking  about! 

The  zoo  were  so  keen  to  add  to  their  breeding  stock  that  they  arrived  the  next 
evening  and  caught  14  — two  females  and  twelve  males.  Roosts  are  not  too  easy  to 
locate  so  they  had  previously  spent  whole  evenings  with  nets  over  a rubbish  tip  just  to 
catch  a single  bat. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  a severe  gale  unfortunately  blew  the  tree  down  and  the  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  examine  the  size  of  the  aperture  and  take  samples  to  search 
through  for  ectoparasites.  In  conversation  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  place  an  artificial  box  on  a neighbouring  tree  made  from  a branch  which  would 
give  a similar  dimension  to  the  roost. 

I made  the  new  box  by  hollowing  out  a branch  from  the  fallen  Ash  with  a chain- 
saw giving  inside  diameter  of  8/2  ins.  by  15  ins.  I drilled  a 214  ins.  entrance  hole  just 
below  the  top  and  placed  a sloping  oak  plank  with  an  overhang  to  direct  the  rain 
away  and  on  the  bottom  a softwood  plank  was  used.  The  box  was  erected  on  May 
11th  1973  and  on  the  next  Ash  to  the  fallen  one.  It  was  placed  23  feet  high  where  no 
branches  obstructed  the  entrance  and  facing  westwards  across  the  Ant  marshes. 

Starlings  soon  took  over  the  box,  nested  and  had  their  young.  It  was  not  until 
August  1st  that  I first  heard  Noctules  in  the  box  about  a month  after  the  Starlings 
had  flown.  The  box  has  been  used  annually  since  by  both  Starlings  and  Noctules. 
This  was  the  first  recorded  instance  of  Noctules  using  an  artificial  box  in  Britain 
although  they  were  known  to  have  been  found  in  boxes  in  East  European  block  state 
forests,  and  have  since  used  boxes  elsewhere  in  Britain. 

The  box  was  first  cleaned  out  in  1977  as  it  was  three-quarters  full  of  layers  of  Starl- 
ing nests  and  bat  droppings.  It  was  cleaned  again  in  January  1984  when  it  was  found 
to  be  almost  full  to  the  top  which  could  easily  explain  the  low  numbers  in  residence 
during  1983.  An  examination  of  the  invertebrates  living  in  the  box  has  proved  most 
interesting.  Large  numbers  of  false  scorpions  ( Toxichernes  panzeri),  bat  bugs 
(Cimex  pipistrelli ) and  a few  bat  ticks  (Argus  sp.)  and  first  East  Anglian  records  of 
two  rare  flies  associated  with  bats,  present  as  larvae.  Seven  uncommon  species  of 
small  beetle  were  present,  along  with  such  ‘household  pest’  species  as  Silverfish  and 
Brown  House  Moth. 

Early  in  their  period  of  occupancy  the  Noctules  emerge  over  a period  of  30 
minutes,  but  towards  the  autumn  they  come  out  as  quickly  as  they  can,  sometimes 
two  appearing  at  the  same  time.  They  lose  height  when  dropping  from  the  exit  hole 
to  gain  speed  before  climbing  away  to  fly  with  Swifts  and  Swallows  high  in  the  sky  on 
summer  and  autumn  evenings.  Within  a very  short  time  they  have  disappeared  from 
sight  and  only  twice  have  I known  one  to  return  to  the  roost  within  a short  time  of 
leaving. 
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They  seem  to  use  the  roost  for  a period  of  a month  or  two  every  year  and  then 
leave.  Only  rarely  do  they  appear  twice  during  a year.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  means  off  communication  they  have  because  the  roost  can  be  empty  one 
day  and  have  30  in  it  the  next.  They  may  stay  for  a month  then  all  depart  the  same 
night  and  not  come  back  until  the  following  year. 

Noctules  have  used  holes  and  cracks  in  trunks  and  branches  of  other  Ash  trees  in 
the  immediate  area,  and  there  have  been  two  holes  in  Alder  trees  used  in  an  adjacent 
area.  The  most  ever  counted  out  of  a crack  in  a branch  one  evening  was  over  sixty. 

In  my  garden  I have  put  up  two  other  bat  boxes.  One  is  constructed  of  thick 
planks  of  wood,  the  other  is  a re-used  natural  hole  in  an  Alder  trunk  which  was 
blown  down.  Starlings  regularly  use  these,  but  the  Noctules  do  not.  This  year  I want 
to  move  them  as  they  both  face  north.  They  were  originally  placed  in  this  direction 
because  during  hot  sunny  weather  they  usually  left  the  original  box  which  was  in  full 
sun  during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  table  shows  the  numbers  of  bats  counted  leaving  the  box  since  it  was  first 
erected.  The  peak  number  was  53  in  1977.  Counts  are  fairly  accurate  but  since 
Broadland  ‘midges’  at  sunrise  and  sunset  can  be  very  bad  this  can  distract  one  from 
concentrating  on  the  exit  hole  for  forty-five  minutes  or  more! 


Year 

Noctules  Recorded  Between 

Maximum  counted  and  date(s) 

1973 

Aug  1st  and  Oct  7th 

48 

Sept  3rd 

1974 

Aug  2nd  — Aug  27th 

41 

Aug  27th 

1975 

June  8th  — Aug  1st 

41 

June  17th 

1976 

June  15th  — July  10th 

32 

June  20th 

1977 

June  7th  — July  3rd 

53 

June  7th 

1978 

June  15th  — July  10th 

40 

July  10th 

1979 

June  17th 

34 

June  17th 

1980 

June  29th  — July  22nd 

35 

July  1st 

1981 

July  1st  — Aug  18th 

37 

July  5th,  12th,  Aug  18th 

1982 

July  13th  — Sept  16th 

17 

July  19th 

1983 

Aug  22nd  — Aug  24th 

4 

Aug  22nd,  24th 
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Harvest  Mice  Nesting  Sites 

Anne  and  Jane  Brewster 


The  presence  of  Harvest  Mice  in  the  Saxthorpe  and  Corpusty  area  was  established  in 
1976  when  remains  were  found  in  Barn  Owl  pellets.  The  owl  concerned  roosted  in  an 
old  farm  building  and  regularly  regurgitated  its  pellets  there,  as  is  customary  for 
these  birds,  so  the  initial  collection  was  easy.  Harvest  Mice  skulls  are  very  small  and 
fragile  so  careful  examination  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  significant  remains  are  not 
damaged  or  overlooked.  During  the  same  period,  1975/6,  a farm-worker  reported 
seeing  Harvest  Mice  when  he  was  moving  bales  of  straw  some  half-mile  from  the 
building  above. 

In  subsequent  years  a small  number  of  nests  were  found  and  a picture  of  a tiny 
population  in  a few  scattered  sites  began  to  emerge.  Other  villages  in  the  area  added 
to  the  total  — Itteringham,  Wickmere,  Thurning  and  Aldborough.  In  the  latter 
village  the  nests  were  discovered  in  Common  reed,  Cocksfoot  grass  and  other  tufted 
grass  at  the  side  of  the  stream  and  ditches  on  a wet  meadow. 

Nests  are  very  difficult  to  find  during  Summer  when  all  the  vegetation  is  green  and 
the  nest  itself  blends  in  with  dense  surrounding  materials.  In  late  Autumn  and 
Winter  when  much  of  this  has  died  down,  the  nests,  built  on  groups  of  stronger 
stems,  hold  together  firmly.  Although  the  grass  may  have  been  flattened  by  rain  and 
other  causes,  tufts  can  be  lifted  and  the  nests  clearly  seen  still  attached  to  the  stems. 
Occasionally  the  nest  lying  underneath  flat  vegetation  has  completely  lost  its  shape 
but  can  still  be  distinguished. 

At  Itteringham  a nest  was  found  bn  a fieldhedge  next  to  a maize  crop,  again  on 
grass. 

Common  reed  is  much  more  difficult  to  check  in  Winter  as  the  leaves  matt 
together  on  the  ground.  The  only  one  found  in  this  way  was  in  Aldborough  in  mid- 
summer when  the  mice  were  watched  for  about  15  minutes. 

With  this  background  experience  and  inspired  by  finding  nests  in  the  stems  of 
Cocksfoot  grass  on  an  overgrown  meadow  near  the  River  Bure  during  early  winter 
1983/4,  we  were  determined  to  examine  as  many  sites  in  the  area  as  possible  during 
the  best  observation  period  for  finding  summer  nests.  Boggy,  but  not  wet,  areas  with 
Meadow  sweet,  Wild  angelica,  Great  hairy  willow-herb  have  been  walked  over  and 
nests  found  on  the  ground  where  they  have  fallen  with  the  dying  vegetation.  Grass 
growing  amongst  the  rushes  has  also  been  used  and  with  this  extra  support  nests  have 
been  found  intact.  Grassy  areas,  wet  and  dry,  including  the  rank  herbage  at  the  side 
of  streams  and  on  verges,  has  also  been  checked  and  most  of  the  nests  have  been 
found  on  Cocksfoot  grass.  This  grass  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  survival 
of  these  small  mammals  in  this  area. 

Fifty-five  possible  sites  (including  ones  at  Aldborough,  Wickmere,  Itteringham 
and  Thurning)  were  checked  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  period  before  the 
materials  became  unrecognisable.  Summer  nests  were  found  on  41  of  these  sites.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  the  Harvest  Mouse  is  much  more  common  in  this  area  than  was 
previously  believed.  There  must  be  many  suitable  sites  throughout  Norfolk  which 
could,  with  careful  and  systematic  observation,  reveal  the  presence  of  these  small 
mammals.  More  records  are  needed  to  build  up  a truer  distribution  picture. 
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Road  Casualty  Figures 

George  Jessup 

In  1955  a record  of  road  casualties  was  kept  from  April  1st  to  Sept.  30th.  A similar 
record  was  made  in  1983  and  then  extended  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1955  most  of 
the  recording  was  made  along  the  same  stretch  of  road,  because,  apart  from 
holidays,  I travelled  the  same  road  morning  and  evening  5 days  a week.  The  1983 
records  were  from  many  different  roads.  Therefore  one  cannot  come  to  a definite 
conclusion  by  comparing  the  same  lists. 


April  1st  1955 

April  1st  1983 

Jan.  1st  1983 

to  Sept.  30th 

to  Sept.  30th 

to  Dec.  31st 

Hedgehog 

68 

81 

89 

Rat 

39 

5 

11 

Stoat 

3 

9 

17 

Weasel 

0 

12 

15 

Hare 

42 

2 

3 

Mole 

31 

12 

16 

Rabbit 

9 

62 

103 

Red  Squirrel 

1 

0 

0 

Grey  Squirrel 

0 

32 

41 

Fox 

0 

1 

1 

Coypu 

0 

1 

2 

In  1955  myxomatosis  was  at  its  height  and  would  account  for  so  few  rabbits  and 
stoats  being  seen  dead  on  the  roads.  Hares  then  were  very  numerous  in  the  Breckland 
which  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  their  casualties  that  year.  At  that  time  we  were 
also  free  of  the  grey  squirrel  and  since  then  I expect  road  traffic  has  at  least  doubled. 


A Tale  of  Twelve  Shrews 

Reg  Evans 

A female  spider  Pholcus  phalangioides  produced  a batch  of  eggs  in  a loosely  woven 
cacoon.  In  due  course  the  spiderlings  emerged  and  lived  with  their  parent  in  the  glass 
container  until  she  died.  Somewhat  late  in  the  year  these  were  released  out  of  doors, 
by  removing  the  lid  from  the  container.  A large  wooden  box  was  placed  over  the 
glass  jar  to  provide  some  protection  from  the  weather  and  to  stimulate  a ‘ceiling’ 
condition  which  Pholcus  enjoys.  Small  spider  prey  would  enter  underneath  the  large 
box  and  it  was  hoped  the  spiderlings  would  take  up  residence  there.  However  they 
either  dispersed  or  died. 

On  examination  the  glass  jar  was  found  to  contain  the  bodies  of  twelve  common 
shrews  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  jar  measured  8”  x 5”  x 3 */i”  and 
having  fallen  in,  escape  would  not  be  possible.  Perhaps  the  first  shrew  climbed  the 
inside  of  the  box  and  arrived  on  the  edge  of  the  jar.  Attracted  by  the  spiderlings  it  fell 
in.  Subsequently  its  companions  may  have  been  attracted  by  the  carrion. 

This  unfortunate  incident,  unexpected  in  this  case,  is  continually  repeated  in  the 
countryside  in  discarded  bottles. 
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Classified  Notes 


INSECTIVORA 

One  of  the  best  recorded  mammals  of  the  year,  the  Hedgehog,  ( Erinaceus 
europaeus),  was  seen  in  every  month  of  the  year,  though  small  late  young  in 
December  and  emaciated  adults  foraging  early  in  the  year  are  not  likely  survivors. 

Hedgehogs  and  gardens  now  go  together  and  with  so  many  householders  feeding 
them,  chances  of  success  are  greatly  enhanced.  Cat  and  dog  dishes  are  regularly 
cleaned  out.  Their  omnivorous  appetite  is  demonstrated  by  the  one  seen  eating  a 
dead  mouse.  Another  seen  to  tussle  with  a live  blackbird  did  not  endear  the  species  to 
that  particular  reporter.  More  loveable  was  the  one  that  developed  a preference  for 
fruit  cake. 

Persistent  late-night  knocking  at  the  door  — and  nobody  there!  The  elderly 
householder  bravely  investigated  and  found  a small  December  hedgehog.  It  was 
given  a substantial  supper  before  going  on  its  way.  An  equally  worrying  early- 
morning  intruder  in  Norwich  gave  himself  away  by  clattering  milk  bottles  as  he  pro- 
wled round  the  street  doors.  Residents  lay  in  wait  and  found  another  hedgehog  lick- 
ing the  empties.  A more  natural  diet  was  possessed  by  the  Caister  hedgehog  who 
overturned  the  pots  of  water  put  out  for  birds  to  find  the  slugs  and  worms  collecting 
underneath. 

A warning  from  Dereham  tells  of  the  hedgehog  rescued  from  entangling  fruit  net- 
ting. A finger  was  pricked  by  a spine.  The  result  was  a painful  swelling.  The  doctors 
were  most  intrigued  but  it  was  less  of  a delight  for  the  fruit  grower.  The  infection 
came  from  material  picked  up  by  the  spines  rather  than  anything  contained  therein. 

On  Blakeney  Point  suspicious  footprints  were  found  by  a predated  gadwell  nest. 
Later  an  adult  was  found  washed  up  on  the  tideline.  It  was  presumed  to  have  been 
caught  out  when  trying  to  swim  to  the  main  tern  colonies.  To  reach  the  Point  the 
animal  would  either  have  had  to  walk  four  miles  from  Cley  or  cross  the  harbour  by 
swimming  or  riding  on  driftwood. 

The  Common  Shrew  ( Sorex  araneus)  was  far  more  widely  reported  than  its  smaller 
relative,  the  Pigmy  Shrew  ( Sorex  minutus).  The  most  amusing  story  comes  from 
Hempnall  where  a live  speciman  was  presented  by  a cat  to  its  owner.  Unfortunately  it 
was  early  morning  and  in  the  bedroom.  A chase  round  the  room  rather  like  a bed- 
room farce  ensued  before  the  shrew  was  released  outside. 

Only  two  references  for  the  Water  Shrew  ( Neomys  fodiens ) came  in  for  the  year. 
Even  though  this  species  is  not  easy  to  find  it  must  be  considered  a casualty  to  loss 
and  deterioration  of  habitat.  Clear  running  water  rich  in  aquatic  life  is  becoming 
quite  rare. 

Not  so  the  Mole,  ( Talpa  europaea ),  which  finds  modern  times  much  to  its  liking. 
Some  observers  are  beginning  to  find  the  recording  of  mole-hills  without  number 
rather  tedious.  The  movement  of  moles  as  determined  by  extremes  of  weather  can  be 
rewarding  study  and  gave  added  interest  during  the  long  dry  summer.  Moles  on 
roads  featured  in  several  reports.  Emergence  from  a roadside  bank  onto  the  hard 
surface  with  the  added  confusion  of  massive  vibration  swamping  a system  designed 
to  pick  up  sensitive  waves  would  seem  to  be  too  traumatic.  It  is  remarkable  how  so 
many  manage  to  survive  and  return  underground. 
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CHIROPTERA 


With  their  own  group  devoted  to  their  welfare,  bats  should  in  theory  be  highly 
documented.  When  you  add  the  fact  that  the  law  appears  to  protect  them  from  all 
vicissitudes  at  the  hand  of  man,  the  news  should  be  wholly  good.  A site  regularly 
checked  in  North  Norfolk  exemplifies  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  Daubenton’s 
( Myotis  daubentoni)  and  Natterer’s  ( Myotis  nattereri)  bats  were  ‘less  than  normal’. 
Here  we  have  figures  to  define  ‘normal’,  but  what  is  normal  for  most  of  our  col- 
onies? We  have  few  points  of  reference  and  a whole  local  population  can  be  lost 
without  a scrap  of  documentary  evidence  to  back  up  the  bare  verbal  statement. 
Those  monitoring  national  populations  describe  a catastrophic  decline  associated  in 
any  way  with  human  habitations  and  we  are  convinced  Norfolk  is  not  exceptional. 

Noctules  ( Nyctalus  noctula)  were  reported  from  Norwich,  Attlebridge,  Surl- 
ingham,  Rockland,  East  Tuddenham,  Cley  and  Costessey.  Those  at  Costessey  were 
reported  by  two  independent  observers  by  phone,  within  minutes  of  each  other  — an 
excellent  confirmation.  They  were  seen  flying  until  Oct.  8th. 

Pipistrelles  were  more  widely  reported,  often  when  the  summer  colonies  of 
females  conflicted  with  intentions  in  insulating  and  timber  preservation  in  roof 
spaces.  Pipistrelles  ( Pipistrellus  pipistrellus ) were  found  roosting  in  cavity  walls  after 
the  operatives  had  left  one  of  their  injection  holes  unplugged.  A moment  of  cheer  for 
bat-lovers! 

LAGOMORPHA 

There  seem  to  be  almost  as  many  views  on  Rabbit  ( Oryctolagus  cuniculus ) numbers 
as  there  are  reporters.  Unless  a record  is  kept  over  a wide  area  no  one  person  can 
assess  the  situation  from  a sample  locality.  The  same  applies  with  myxomatosis. 
Careful  observers  have  found  very  little  in  some  districts  but  in  others  the  rabbits 
have  been  almost  cleared.  The  disease  was  seen  during  most  months,  from  January 
onwards.  Domestic  pets  in  the  Sprowston  area  fell  victim  in  late  summer. 

Close  examination  of  a chalk  face  showed  that  a rabbit  had  been  eating  the  chalk 
or  at  least  grinding  its  teeth  there.  A rabbit  shot  near  Walsingham  suffered  from 
deformed  incisors  that  curled  inside  the  mouth  and  measured  32  mm  across  the  arc. 

Black  rabbits  were  seen  in  the  Waveney  Valley  and  Sculthorpe  but  Hilborough  and 
Buxton  Heath  turned  up  ginger  and  mahogany  individuals. 

A Walsingham  harvester  noted  that  although  rabbits  were  known  to  be  in  fields  of 
corn  they  did  not  erupt  from  the  diminishing  stands  as  in  the  days  of  reaper  and 
binder.  He  deduced  they  were  crouching  in  the  deeper  furrows  and  allowing  the 
higher  set  blades  of  the  combine-harvester  to  ride  over  them. 

It  could  equally  truthfully  be  said  of  the  Brown  Hare  {Lepus  capensis)  that  it  just 
depends  where  you  are  when  assessing  numbers.  Some  fruitless  excursions  were 
made  during  Mad  March  Hare  time  just  to  see  their  displays.  On  the  other  hand 
quite  large  numbers  were  found  in  other  districts.  The  hare  crossing  point  mentioned 
in  the  previous  report  was  again  the  focal  point  for  a significant  number  of  road 
casualties.  The  accident  black-spot  phenomenon  for  Hedgehogs  has  been  well 
recorded.  It  may  be  worth  while  looking  at  other  species  in  this  way. 

An  observer  living  in  a hare  depleted  area  was  delighted  when  he  visited  Cran- 
worth  in  June  and  saw  four.  He  describes  them  as  ‘processing  in  line  ahead’.  A 
hopeful  note  to  end  the  remarks  on  this  species  — J.  E.  G.  reports  78  live  sightings 
against  34  in  1982  and  39  in  1981. 
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RODENTIA 


Recording  the  Red  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  vulgaris)  has  now  reduced  itself  to  cross- 
checking references  of  the  sightings  of  remnant  populations.  Only  nine  contributors 
list  the  species.  It  is  still  most  important  to  send  word  of  any  animal  suspected  of  suf- 
fering from  the  Red  Squirrel  disease  but  any  live  animal  could  well  be  notified  so  that 
follow-up  observations  may  hopefully  be  made.  Reports  were  from  Santon 
Downham,  Barningham,  North  Creake,  South  Wooton,  Edgefield,  Haveringland, 
Sandringham,  Horsford,  Felthorpe,  Sloley,  Wells  and  Holkham.  It  can  be  seen  how 
some  of  these  group  themselves. 

The  Grey  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis ) is  now  so  numerous  and  widespread  that 
sightings  are  so  commonplace  in  some  districts  they  go  unrecorded.  J.  E.  G.  found 
37  in  1981,  23  in  1982  and  71  in  1983.  The  study  now  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  their  presence.  Depradations  in  gardens  are  widely  reported.  Gaps  are  soon 
cut  through  protective  netting  over  fruit.  Roof  spaces  afford  no  protection  to  stored 
produce.  Even  roof  trusses  and  electric  wiring  have  been  attacked  by  chisel-sharp 
teeth.  Sapling  trees  are  tipped  and  full-grown  giants  have  bark  stripped  from  smaller 
branches. 

The  boldness  of  this  adaptable  newcomer  always  produces  a crop  of  anecdotes. 
The  centre  of  Norwich  on  a busy  shopping  day  is  far  short  of  a mammal-watchers 
delight  but  there  a Grey  Squirrel  held  up  the  traffic  to  cross  the  road  and  entered  a 
shoe  shop.  The  chaos  and  consternation  was  hardly  lessened  by  a pair  of  chasing 
humans  waving  a box.  All  three  finally  disappeared  down  a nearby  alley.  Please  con- 
tinue to  provide  as  much  information  as  possible  to  help  with  our  continuing 
monitoring. 

Bank  Voles  ( Clethrionomys  glareolus ) were  abundant  in  Saxthorpe  though  few 
were  recorded  elsewhere.  Small  rodents  are  unseen  and  often  unrecognised  so  it  is 
difficult  to  compile  an  accurate  report.  Seen  they  were  in  Taverham  where  they  ate 
the  tops  of  young  cabbage  plants.  A visitor  was  invited  to  demonstrate  his  prowess 
with  a shotgun.  The  result  was  a blasted  cabbage  and  a vole  ambling  away  to  safety. 

Thanks  to  domestic  cats  the  Short-tailed  Field  Vole  ( Microtus  agrestis ) was  much 
more  widely  reported.  Our  feline  friend  from  Hempnall  allowed  one  to  escape  under 
the  fridge  in  February.  Later  that  day  another  cat  persuaded  it  out  again.  It  seems 
likely  that  some  cats  develop  a special  skill  in  vole  catching.  At  Edgefield  a cat  hunts 
in  all  weathers  and  seasons  but  is  most  successful  in  winter,  presumably  when  the 
vegetation  is  lower.  The  technique  is  to  survey  the  hunting  ground  from  a vantage 
point  such  as  a fence  post. 

Water  Voles  (. Arvicola  amphibius)  were  confirmed  from  several  known  sites  and  a 
few  more  added.  Monitoring  the  presence  and  population  fluctuations  of  a species  is 
a most  important  part  of  our  studies  so  return  visits  for  this  purpose  are  well  worth 
making.  The  Water  Vole  is  particularly  suited  for  this.  With  care,  it  can  be  ap- 
proached and  observed  more  easily  than  many  species. 

Wood  Mice  ( Apodemus  sylvaticus ) were  widespread.  However,  sitting  comfor- 
tably in  a live-trap  on  Blakeney  Point  is  one  thing,  being  found  dead  in  a tractor 
clutch  in  central  Norfolk  is  quite  another.  A surprised  tractor  driver  at  Wickmere  felt 
one  running  over  his  shoulder.  The  mouse  had  probably  been  making  a meal  of  some 
of  the  grain  trapped  in  the  cabin  cladding.  The  Hempnall  cat  suffered  the  indignity 
of  a mouse  brought  in  eating  its  meat  for  three  weeks.  The  diet  was  supplemented 
with  wall-paper  paste.  Honour  was  restored  when  the  cats  eventually  caught  it. 

Looking  back  it  appears  that  1983  was  an  exceptional  year  for  the  Yellow-necked 
Mouse  ( Apodemus  flavicollis).  A query  came  in  from  the  South-east  of  the  county  in 
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October  but  not  until  December  were  two  trapped  at  Rainthorpe  Hall.  During  the 
next  two  months  there  definite  trappings  at  Great  Moulton  and  at  Surlingham  where 
E.A.E.  had  two  in  his  house.  Several  further  unconfirmed  but  very  probable  reports 
came  in  from  SE  Norfolk.  It  does  leave  the  question  — Was  this  an  exceptionally 
good  year  or  are  these  mice  extending  their  range? 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  our  article,  Harvest  Mice  ( Micromys  minutus ) 
were  reported  from  Holme,  Hempnall  and  East  Tuddenham,  where  it  was  found 
sheltering  in  a hay  shed.  Hopefully  contributors  will  now  be  inspired  and  instructed 
in  the  art  of  seeking  them  out. 

The  House  Mouse  ( Mus  musculus)  has  never  been  fully  recorded  in  Norfolk  and 
impressions  have  to  serve.  These  suggest  that  this  mouse  is  less  numerous  in  many 
districts.  This  year  reports  came  from  Corpusty,  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary,  King’s  Lynn, 
Middleton,  Wereham  and  East  Tuddenham,  where  it  was  plentiful. 

Numerous  sightings  and  road  casualties  suggest  the  Brown  Rat  ( Rattus 
norvegicus ) was  particularly  abundant  in  the  year.  Its  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
favourable  conditions  was  seen  at  some  Norwich  allotments  where  a spectacular 
build  up  brought  rats  out  to  ravage  potato  crops.  A rubbish  dump  was  suspected  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Stories  demonstrating  the  rat  does  not  always  have  its 
own  way  describe  how  rats  have  entered  domestic  rabbit  hutches  and  found  an  irate 
nursing  doe  too  much  to  handle  and  have  been  killed  by  the  protective  mother. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Gosling  reports  on  the  Coypu  (My  ocas  tor  coy  pus): 

About  7,200  coypus  were  killed  in  1983,  mostly  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk but  with  small  numbers  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  90%  of  the 
animals  killed  were  caught  by  the  25  Coypu  Control  trappers  who  achieved  a trapp- 
ing effort  of  about  228,000  trap  nights.  With  further  work  by  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  staff  and  by  Anglian  Water  Authority,  the  total  ef- 
fort was  over  237,000  trap  nights.  This  high  control  intensity  is  having  the  intended 
objective  of  reducing  the  live  population.  This  can  be  seen  in  an  approximate  fashion 
from  the  reduction  in  numbers  killed:  in  spite  of  a progressively  increasing  trapping 
effort,  the  numbers  in  1983  were  22%  less  than  in  1982  and  48%  less  than  in  1981. 
Provisional  estimates  of  the  live  population  also  show  a decline  with  the  numbers  of 
adult  females  (the  most  important  sector  of  the  population)  falling  from  about  3,000 
at  the  start  of  1981  to  under  2,000  at  the  end  of  1983. 

The  main  problem  for  the  current  operation  against  coypus  is  an  increase  in 
numbers  to  the  west  of  the  population’s  range  in  the  area  around  Ely.  A considerable 
effort  has  been  made  in  trapping  this  area  by  Coypu  Control  and  Anglian  Water 
Authority  staff  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  it  has  been  sufficient  to  reverse  the 
trend.  Apart  from  this  development,  the  distribution  of  coypus  appears  to  have 
changed  rather  little:  small  numbers  extend  south  to  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Blackwater  in  Essex  but  most  continue  to  be  caught  in  the  wetlands  of  east  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 


CARNIVORA 

The  Fox  ( Vulpes  vulpes ) continues  to  be  plentiful  and  is  controlled  over  much  of  the 
county.  We  were  saddened  in  May  to  hear  that  at  least  one  vixen  had  been  caught  in 
an  illegal  gin  trap  and  had  to  be  killed  after  days  of  suffering.  It  is  likely  that  the 
youngster  killed  in  a combine  harvester  fell  victim  to  its  own  inexperience.  The 
resilience  of  the  species  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  numbers  killed  by  various 
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methods  each  year.  Taking  the  county  as  a whole  the  population  seems  capable  of 
replenishing  itself,  aided  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a wide-ranging  animal.  It  is  interesting 
to  speculate  on  how  present  stocks  would  compare  if  the  species  were  allowed  to  be 
self-regulating. 

The  Badger  ( Meles  meles)  is  much  more  dependent  on  the  good  offices  of  sym- 
pathetic landowners.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  a further  introduction  was  made  during 
1983  in  a different  part  of  the  N.  W.  Norfolk  estate  where  they  had  previously  been 
so  successful.  More  good  news  came  from  Breckland  where  a new  sett  was  recorded. 
We  do  not  usually  hear  of  badgers  in  Norfolk  gardens  but  during  the  winter  of 
1983/4  one  mid-Norfolk  family  had  a regular  caller  and  even  managed  a 
photograph. 

The  third  member  of  our  larger  carnivorous  trio,  the  Otter  ( Lutra  lutra ) was  men- 
tioned only  three  times  in  the  wild.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  data  card  for  the  year 
is  taken  up  with  press  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Otter  Trust.  We  can  only  hope  that 
their  work  will  be  successful  in  retaining  the  species  on  our  county  list. 

The  most  widely  reported  carnivore  was  the  Stoat  (. Mustela  erminea ),  listed  in  50 
places.  An  ‘almost’  white  specimen  was  found  in  the  Oulton  area.  Three  rabbits  were 
seen  attacking  a stoat  on  Weeting  Heath. 

Weasels  {Mustela  nivalis)  were  also  much  in  evidence.  An  albino  was  seen  in 
Pulham  Market.  The  most  spectacular  incident  involving  a weasel  come  from  Dr.  R. 
Baker: 

‘A  Weasel,  full  grown  with  an  effervescent  white  throat  ran  out  from  the  scrub  at 
Keswick  Hall  onto  the  cut  lawn  in  a frenzy  of  movement.  It  ran,  it  bounded  high  into 
the  air,  it  dug  for  no  purpose  and  then  scampered  off  again  in  a widening  circle. 
More  bounds  then  a sudden  dart  up  the  trunk  of  a young  tree,  a pause  three  feet  off 
the  ground  and  a rapid  fall  back  onto  the  lawn.  More  running,  bounding  and  digg- 
ing. This  activity  continued  for  ten  minutes  before  the  beast  ran  off  into  the  scrub. 
Although  the  day  was  warm  we  were  still  in  late  January  and  the  reason  for  this  ap- 
parent playfulness  remains  a mystery’. 

The  carnivore  most  in  our  minds  during  the  year  was  the  American  Mink  {Mustela 
vison ).  It  is  not  likely  that  the  mass  release  mentioned  last  year  made  any  more  im- 
pact than  the  routine  escapes  into  the  wild  that  have  obviously  been  taking  place  over 
a much  larger  period  of  time.  The  focus  of  attention  was  the  middle  reach  of  the 
Waveney.  Possible  sightings  came  in  from  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  best  view 
was  had  by  a party  of  canoists  on  the  Waveney.  Forced  to  pause  by  a fallen  tree  they 
were  confronted  by  a female  mink  who  carried  her  young,  one  at  a time,  to  what  she 
considered  a safer  place.  Having  moved  the  family,  she  made  a final  return  for  a 
dead  eel.  The  camera,  as  it  usually  is  on  these  unique  occasions,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  carefully  wrapped. 


CETACEA 

The  Pilot  Whale  {Globicephala  melaena)  stranded  in  Holkham  Bay  and  slowly 
decomposing  was  the  easiest  mammal  to  observe  in  1983.  As  only  two  contributors 
mention  it,  perhaps  it  illustrates  how  the  obvious  can  be  overlooked.  The  Common 
Porpoise  {Phocoena  phocoena)  was  well  represented  being  seen  off  Winterton, 
Mundesley,  Bacton,  Cley,  Blakeney  Point  and  Scolt  Head.  Bird  watchers,  please 
continue  to  look  out  for  sea  mammals. 
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PINNIPEDIA 


Both  Grey  Seals  and  Common  Seals  are  making  more  frequent  appearances  in  the 
Yare  as  far  as  Reedham.  Their  inquisitive  faces  staring  back  from  the  river  surface 
can  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  fanciful  surmises  for  an  inexperienced  observer.  Scroby 
Sands  are  still  low  which  meant  that  the  Grey  Seal  (Halichoerus  grypus ) cows  had 
another  disaster  year  when  the  young  were  due  in  the  Autumn.  Most  aborted  out  at 
sea.  5 pups  were  found  deserted  on  the  beach  near  Yarmouth.  Most  of  the  Grey  Seals 
travelled  round  the  coast  to  Winterton  but  were  put  off  by  the  construction  of  the 
sea  wall.  It  is  assumed  thay  carried  on  to  Morston.  The  Common  Seal  ( Phoca 
vitulina ) is  an  established  feature  of  the  Norfolk  summer  scene  from  The  Wash  all 
the  way  round  to  Scroby  Sands  wherever  there  are  sand-banks  on  which  they  can 
haul  out.  They  had  an  average  successful  year. 


ARTIODACTYLA 

As  the  century  progresses  and  forestry  schemes  mature,  so  deer  find  more  cover.  Red 
Deer  ( Cervus  elaphus)  have  been  seen  in  many  sectors  of  North  Norfolk  in  addition 
to  the  sites  we  normally  associate  with  them.  Reports  of  even  suspect  sighting  would 
be  appreciated  as  these  may  link  with  other  references.  Our  other  native,  the  Roe 
Deer  ( Capreolus  capreolus ) seems  to  have  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  extending 
its  range  into  further  parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  North  Norfolk.  A casualty 
was  found  as  far  north  as  Roughton,  3 miles  from  the  North  Sea.  Two  frightened 
Roe  ran  into  a house  in  Drayton  after  narrowly  escaping  a road  accident.  Trapped 
inside,  they  were  even  more  frightened  and  caused  some  damage  before  help  arrived. 
Normally  deer  travel  quite  unnoticed  and  it  is  rare  for  them  to  be  involved  in  such 
spectacular  and  mutually  alarming  incidents. 

So  many  of  this  years  deer  records  are  from  the  Northern  half  of  the  county.  It  is 
doubly  pleasing  to  report  the  small  herd  of  Fallow  Deer  {Dama  dama ) close  to  Nor- 
wich is  still  maintaining  itself  to  disprove  our  doubts  and  fears  expressed  previously. 

Chinese  Water  Deer  ( Hydropotes  inermis ) at  How  Hill  must  be  overcoming  their 
shyness.  Apart  from  this  area  the  species  has  not  been  conspicuous  though  there  is 
no  need  to  doubt  its  stability. 

One  couple  who  regularly  visit  certain  parts  of  Thetford  Forest  regard  the  Muntjac 
( Muntiacus  reevesi)  as  our  most  numerous  deer.  They  may  well  be  making  a 
generalisation  from  observations  in  a specific  area  which  happens  to  be  heavily 
stocked  but  it  is  certain  that  this  tiny  deer  finds  Norfolk  very  much  to  its  liking  and 
continues  to  increase. 
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NORFOLK  & NORWICH  NATURALISTS  SOCIETY 
Patron:  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 


The  County’s  senior  natural  history  society.  It  has  for  its  principal  objectives  the 
practical  study  of  natural  science,  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  the  publication  of 
papers  on  natural  history,  especially  those  related  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  arrang- 
ing lectures  and  meetings  and  the  promotion  of  active  fieldwork.  Specialist  Groups 
cover  most  aspects  of  the  county’s  flora  and  fauna. 


Annual  Subscription  Rates: 

Junior  £2.00 
Ordinary  £4.00 
Family  £5.00 
Affiliation  £10.00 

Secretary: 

Dr.  R.  E.  Baker 
25  Southern  Reach 
Mulbarton 
Norwich  NR14  8BU. 


Publications: 

April:  Transactions 

August:  Bird  & Mammal  Report 

Quarterly  newsletter  ‘Natterjack’ 

Membership  Secretary: 

Miss  J.  Wakefield 
‘Goldcrest’,  Post  Office  Lane 
Saxthorpe 

Norwich  NR11  7BL. 


NORFOLK  ORNITHOLOGISTS  ASSOCIATION  (Reg.  Charity  No.267670) 
for  Birds  and  Bird-watchers 

The  N.O.A.  was  established  in  1970  to  act  as  a parent  body  to  Holme  Bird  Obser- 
vatory (Est.  1962),  to  further  knowledge  of  ornithology,  especially  migration,  to 
conserve  habitats  and  disseminate  knowledge  of  natural  history  through  its  wardens 
and  reports. 


You  are  always  welcome  at  our 
Reserves  which  are: 

Holme  Bird  Observatory 
By  agreement  & Purchase.  Full-time 
Warden.  283  species  seen  in  area  372 
species  of  moths  recorded. 

Walsey  Hills  Information  Centre  & 

Migration  Watch  Point 

Originally  est.  1949.  Purchased  1973.  A 

vital  migration  watch -point.  Full-time 

Warden. 

Holme  Marsh  Bird  Reserve 

Est.  1976.  By  agreement.  90  acres  of 
relict  grazing  for  waders  & wildfowl. 
Part-time  & voluntary  wardening. 


Annual  Subscription  rates: 

Individual  £6.00 
Husband/wife  £9.00 
Family  £10.00 
Junior  £2.00 
Fellow  £15.00 

Single  Life  Membership  £75.00 
O.A.P.  (on  application) 

Members  receive:  free  permits  to  our 
reserves,  free  N.O.A.  Annual  Report 
(pub.  March),  free  Norfolk  Bird  & 
Mammal  Report  (pub.  Aug.)  and  2 
News  Bulletins. 

Address:  Norfolk  Ornithologists 
Association  (Office),  Aslack  Way, 
Holme  next  Sea,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk, 
PE36  6LP. 


Line-drawings:  342,  345  & 348  Marsh  Harrier  (N.  A riot  t );  Front  cover:  Migrating 
Jays  (G.  M S.  Easy);  391  Little  Tern  ( Pam  Haddon );  403  Roe  Deer,  405  Hare  and 
End  cover:  Harvest  Mice  (/.  Last);  366  Booted  Warbler;  378  Cattle  Egret,  381  Red- 
breasted Goose,  388  Marsh  Sandpiper,  393  Bee-eaters  and  396  Pied  Wheatear  ( R . 
Millington);  355  Pectoral  Sandpiper  and  356  Wilson’s  Phalarope  (7.  A.  W.  Moyes); 
349  Mediterranean  Gull,  351  Bewick’s  Swan  and  Pintail,  353  Redshank,  357  Lapw- 
ing, 358  Oystercatcher,  364  Curlew,  365  Woodcock,  367  Sandwich  Tern,  375 
Bearded  Tit,  376  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  379  Little  Egret,  384  Stone  Curlew,  386  Black- 
tailed Godwit,  387  Snipe  and  400  Spoonbill  ( the  late  R.  A.  Richardson). 


